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GENERAL, INTRODUCTION 


THEOLOGY is concerned with setting forth the truth 
of God as He has revealed it in His Word to 
His Church. This truth needs new application 
to the conditions and circumstances—intellectual 
and social—of each generation. As various prob- 
lems arise in the world of man, various aspects 
of God’s truth receive additional emphasis and 
explanation. Theology grows according to the 
growth of human knowledge. It brings out of 
the treasure-house of Scripture ‘things new and 
818" 

A student of theology who wishes to gain 
accurate knowledge on any particular point, must 
refer to the time when that point was forced into 
prominence by some movement or tendency of 
thought. At such times men’s minds, with the 
full force of their intelligence and their learning, 
were directed to the full investigation of a question 
which pressed for immediate solution. At such 
periods a subject was fully studied and thought 
out.. It is only when we are in contact with 
minds to which these subjects were of vital im- 
portance that we feel their full significance. 
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Broad lines were laid down, after full discussion, 
and large principles emerged. These have become 
permanent possessions, and are even regarded as 
commonplaces. But we do not feel their force 
when we read them in a compendium. We only 
lay hold of ideas as we lend ourselves, in some 
degree, to the process by which they were acquired. 
It is for this reason that text-books can never be 
quite satisfactory. They need to be vitalized by 
some knowledge, however slight, of the original 
writers whose thoughts they summarise. 

It is the object of the “English Theological 
Library” to select works of the chief English 
theologians which may serve to illustrate their 
methods, and represent the chief ideas which they 
enforced. It is inevitable that many of these works 
are of a controversial nature. It is scarcely too 
much to say that most men have become theolo- 
gians in spite of themselves. They have read, and 
meditated, and taught, till some tendency of popular 
thought ran counter to their ideas. They were 
bound to face this fact, to penetrate more deeply 
into the foundations of their own belief, and then 
to state their results and give their reasons at 
every stage. They had to make good their own 
position against opponents who often owed their 
importance merely to the fact that they had a 
strong body of floating opinion behind them. One 
part—often an ungrateful part—of their work was 
to clear away partial conceptions which rested on 
no solid basis. They had to destroy before they 
could begin to build. Even in our own day we 
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have need to learn the temper and method in 
which a controversy may be conducted so as to 
substitute accurate thinking for vague opinions, or 
prejudices which have their root in the desire to 
maintain an existing system rather than to seek 
for the truth. 

The ‘English Theological Library,” as it 
advances, will not only put forth standard works 
of English theology, but will illustrate the history 
ΡΠ Εν creat) crises! of: then Englsh)Churchs | In 
many cases it is difficult to select, among the 
voluminous writings of a theologian, a particular 
work which adequately expresses his ideas. But 
a collection of detached passages is dangerous, as 
it necessarily depends upon the opinion of him who 
makes the extracts, and reduces formulated results 
and odzter dicta to the same proportions. It is 
better to read one complete treatise than a num- 
ber of quotations. It is only so that it is possible 
to gain a knowledge of the writer and of his 
method. In theology, above all other subjects, 
it is the intellectual temper of the writer which 
inspires confidence in his conclusions. 

English theology is penetrated by the same 
spirit as distinguishes the English character in 
other branches of literature. It is strong in sound 
and massive learning, and has never had reason 
to separate itself from other departments of Eng- 
lish thought. It has no style of its own, and is 
not expressed in technical language, nor clothed in 
special phraseology. Its great products rank 
among the noblest specimens of English prose, 
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and its literary merits are of a very high order. 
It may be read by readers of every class. Doubt- 
less the forms of appeal to the popular conscious- 
ness vary in every age, and methods which once 
were powerful soon grow antiquated. But pulpit 
oratory, after all, lasts longer than other forms 
of oratory, and the roll of English preachers has 
produced finer examples of eloquence than exist 
elsewhere. 

The strenuous pursuit of truth, sobriety, high 
thoughts, commanding power of expression—these 
are great qualities. They are all to be found in 
the books which are to be issued in this series. 
Introductions and notes will serve to bridge over 
the gulf which must always to some degree separate 
the thought of the past from the thought of the 
present. It is better to read one great book than 
a series of little books. It is better to seek for 
the truth where its issues were most seriously felt, 
than to rest content with tabulated arguments in 
its favour. Theological students will profit by 
contact with great minds. It is for their guidance 
especially that this series is designed. They would 
gain in power to face the problems of our own 
time if they were better acquainted with the great 
heritage of the past, and were animated by the 
same spirit as their predecessors, whose lot was 
cast in no less difficult days. 


M. LONDON. 
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Tue text of this edition of Book V. of the Zcclestastical Polity 
follows the excellent edétio princeps of 1597, modernising the 
spelling, except in the case of proper names. An exact reprint of 
the original small folio, retaining all its peculiarities of spelling, 
capital letters, and italics, however useful and interesting to book- 
lovers, would not be convenient for ordinary use.' Before each 
chapter a short paragraph of summary and comment has generally 
been added at the foot of the page (enclosed within heavy 
brackets), and these with the head-lines will be found by the 
reader to serve as a fairly full analysis of the treatise. 

The notes are a revision, with two additional features, of 
Keble’s second edition, published in 1841. The additional 
features are, first, the translation of all quotations from Greek and 
Latin. This has made some curtailment of the quotations 
necessary, especially when Keble has printed long citations from 
the ecclesiastical historians, but usually both original and trans- 
lation are given, and of course nothing printed by Hooker himself 
has been omitted. Secondly, the Biblical references have been 
cited in full. The common assumption that the reader will 
either know these references or look them up in his Bible, is a 
blunder, and causes many works which depend upon Scripture 
for their argument to lose force and cogency. It has been felt, 
however, that the citation of Hooker’s copious stream of Scrip- 
tural references in the R.V. would interfere with the student's 


appreciation of the Elizabethan style and tone of the work ; and 
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therefore the Geneva Bible of 1562 has been used, except in the 
case of the Psalms, which are given from the Prayer Book 
version printed in the Bishops’ Bible of 1572. It is believed 
that this method represents as nearly as possible Hooker’s own 
practice. 

It was at first intended to print Keble’s notes without alter- 
ation, putting additional or new matter in special brackets, but 
this plan proved too cumbrous. Keble’s notes can be used easily 
only by the classical scholar; and the aim of this edition has 
been to make them accessible to the general reader and student, 
not only by translation of the Latin and Greek, but also by a 
somewhat fuller method of explanation and reference. The 
editor has done his best to add continually his own contribution 
of original matter, and has been fortunate in clearing up some 
difficulties hitherto unsolved, and discovering some fresh facts of 
interest. Such are the references to Barrow in the title of ch. 12, 
the mysterious quotation of AZefaphys. Schoolp. in chap. 20, the 
extensive use in the same chapter (see note 40) of Sibrand 
Lubbert’s discussion of the Canon of Scripture, the reliance 
(pp. 267, 341, 351, 381-3, 386) upon Simon Goulart’s notes in 
his Cyprian, the probable use of George Cassander’s tract on 
infant baptism, the connection of chaps. 78 and 79 with Saravia’s 
treatises (pp. 503, 507, 532-4, 536-7). A cancelled note by 
Hooker has been recovered from a pamphlet hitherto unidentified, 
printed in 1642 (p. xxxiv., ἢ. 9). But Keble did the work of veri- 
fication of references so thoroughly that no successor can compete 
with him in this respect. The more his editorial work is studied 
the more admirable and valuable it is found to be. The present 
editor has made an effort to refer quotations from the Fathers 
and other authorities to early editions which Hooker himself 
might have used, and also to Migne’s collections, or some other 
recent and accessible source. In the numerous instances where 
Hooker’s citation of the Admonitioners and T.C. occur in 
Whitgift’s treatises, references have been given to the excellent 
and useful edition of the Archbishop’s works by the Parker 
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Society. This has involved considerable labour, but will be 
useful to future students of the book. 

In addition to the Appendices added by Keble to Book V., 
this edition prints the Christian Letter, inserting with it, or in 
the notes of Book V., all the comments that Hooker made upon 
his own copy of the Zef¢fer. It has not been permitted to the 
editor to collate this tract, which is in the Library of C.C.C., 
Oxford, but Keble’s reprint is obviously accurate and thorough. 
The text of the Ze¢¢er itself has been printed from the two copies 
in Lambeth Library. There are in the English language few 
literary relics of more interest than Hooker’s frank and pungent 
comments on this Ze¢/er. Keble did not give such full attention 
to the references they contain as he did to those in the Zec/es?- 
astical Polity. The present editor has attempted to fill this gap, 
but, from want of space, has commented very shortly upon the 
Christian Letter itself. 

It will be perceived from notes on pp. 35, 88, 302, 371, that 
dissertations on many of the more important matters discussed 
in the book were planned by the editors, but these, to reduce the 
work within the limits of one volume, have been curtailed. Only 
the sketch of the Disciplinarian Movement and the essay on 
Hooker’s treatment of the Eucharist retain the dimensions of 
dissertations; the other matters are reduced within the limits 
of “additional notes.” In all editorial matter an effort has been 
made to maintain a strictly historical method. To recover the 
mind and meaning of a great writer of our greatest time will help 
us more in all our difficulties, than any weak and useless attempts 
to read our own feelings into his words, and to get him on the 
side of our own particular party in Church or State. The sketch 
of the Disciplinarian Movement is published by the writer with 
much diffidence. Such an essay must, for the present, be tenta- 
tive in its results and judgments, and to be authoritative should 
be written by one who has in his mind the whole history, 
political and religious, of Elizabeth’s reign, and possesses a sound 
knowledge of constitutional law, ecclesiastical and civil. Such 
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qualifications are not to be acquired by the Vicar of a London 
parish whose leisure is a vanishing quantity. The work has been 
throughout a labour of love, but this kind of love makes the 
labourer only more aware of his own deficiencies. 

The editor owes his best thanks to his sister, Miss Bayne, for 
collation of the text; to the librarian of Lambeth Library and 
the officials of the British Museum Reading Room for many 
kindnesses ; to his general editor for more than five years’ 
constant guidance, counsel, and criticism ; and to his publishers. 
for much generous patience. 


RONALD BAYNE. 
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CPE Or, HOOKER 


RicHARD HooKER! came of a burgess stock of some local dis- 
tinction, connected with the city of Exeter much as Shakespeare’s 
family was connected with Stratford. Richard’s great-grandfather, 
John Hooker, and his grandfather, Robert Hooker, were Mayors 
of Exeter. His uncle, John Hooker, Chamberlain of the same 
city, was educated at Oxford, travelled in Germany, lodged with 
Peter Martyr, and attained eminence as an antiquary. The 
1586-7 edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles was produced under this 
uncle’s care. He added to it several important sections of his 
own composition, of which the most interesting is an account of 


1Fuller, in his Church History of biography in 1665; second edition 
Britain, 1655, is the first writer to with the other lives, 1670. Strype 
supply details of Hooker’s career. made additions to this which appeared 
In Book ix. § 7, 49-63 he describes in the 1705 edition of Hooker’s Works. 
the controversy with Travers atsome Keble in 1836 produced the authori- 
length, and in ὃ 8, 40, under year tative modern edition of Hooker’s 
1599, mentions Hooker’s death and Works, including Walton’s Life ; 
speaks of him as ‘‘living and dying seventh edition, revised by Dean 
a single man.” This statement he Church and Canon Paget, 1888. 
corrects in the Worthies of England Other important Lives are by Prince, 
(1662), remarking, ‘‘he had a wife Worthies of Devon; by Wood, Athene 
and children, though indeed such as Oxonzenses; by Wordsworth, Zcc/esz- 
were neither to his comfort when  astical Biography; in the Encyclop. 
living nor credit when dead.” This 4257Ζ22.; and in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. 
information he got ‘‘from the mouth There isan excellent sketch of Hooker 
of his sister lately living at Hogs- in Dean Church’s edition of Book I. 
den nigh London.” This sister of the Eccles. folity. To these 
was apparently Elizabeth Harvey, authorities must be added Dr. Fowler’s 
who died Sept., 1663, ‘‘very aged.” H¢story of Corpus Christi College, 1893, 
(Consult the Pedigree of Vowell als | whichsinceWalton’s Zz/eisthemostim- 
Hooker of Exeter, in C. and P. i. portant contribution to our knowledge 
Appendix to Preface, 1.) Gauden of Hooker. Its picture of Hooker's 
in 1662 prefixed to his edition of college life and environment is drawn 
Hooker’s Works a florid and wordy from contemporary sources, and there- 
life surprising for the small amount fore more trustworthy in tone and 
of information conveyed; but the atmosphere than Walton’s biography, 
inadequacy of this effort stirred up which in sentiment and style is of the 
Isaac Walton to produce his famous seventeenth century. 
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the 1549 rebellion in Cornwall and Devon. His fame as an 
antiquary and a writer of English prose has been hidden behind 
Holinshed and the greater genius of his nephew. In his nephew’s 
youth he was the great man of the family to whom younger mem- 
bers of it, if they showed any special parts, looked naturally for 
help and patronage. 

Richard was born at Heavitree,? a suburb of Exeter, in March, 
1553-4. Of his parents nothing is recorded but that his mother 
was a woman of exemplary piety, that his father’s name was 
Roger, and that he was too poor to send his son to college. 
Richard was educated at Exeter Grammar School, under an able 
schoolmaster, who pressed upon the Chamberlain’s notice the 
exceptional gifts and promise of his nephew. John Hooker was 
able to gain for his nephew the patronage of Bishop Jewel. 
Walton says that the Bishop “took order for an annual pension 
for the boy’s parents,” with the view of enabling them to send 
Richard to Oxford. Jewel’s friendship with Dr. Cole procured 
a clerk’s place for him at Corpus Christi College in 1568. 

Dr. Fowler’s History of Corpus Christi College, published in 
1893, has thrown a flood of light upon the condition of the 
College in Hooker’s time. Characteristics which, in Hooker’s 
ardent and magnanimous temperament, were fused together into 
one personality, can be noticed in the history of the College in 
competition and conflict. Bishop Foxe, the founder, was in full 
sympathy with the new learning. His appointment of a public 
lecturer in Greek is reckoned as the first official recognition of 
the language in either Oxford or Cambridge. The lecturer in 
theology was to lecture every working day on some part of the 
Old or New Testament, but was to use as authorities not only 
medizval commentators,? but the “holy and ancient Greek and 
Latin doctors, especially Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Origen, 
Hilary, Chrysostom, John of Damascus and others of that kind.” 
A treatise might be written on the Renaissance spirit as exhibited 


2So Fulman, in his MSS. in C.C.C. 
Oxford Library, x. 26. Fuller 
( Worthies) and Walton both mention 
Heavitree. Gauden says: ‘“‘ Dr. Vil- 
vain, an ancient and learned physician 
in Exeter, informs me that he (Richard 
Hooker) was born in Southgate 
Street, in Exeter, anno 1550. ~Ro- 
bert Vilvain, a son of the steward of 
Exeter, was born about 1575, edu- 


cated at Exeter and Oxford, and died 
1663. Hewasa doctor, with literary 
and theological tastes. Fulman’s date 
(‘‘ circa finem Martii mensis, anno 
1554 ineunte”) agrees with the regis- 
ter of the President of C.C.C., which 
says under date 24 Dec. 1573 that 
Hooker was to be 20 about Easter 
next (C. and P. i. 6). 
3 Fowler, of. cz¢. p. 40. 
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in Hooker. His wide sympathy for all literature and learning 
recalls the temper of Erasmus or Pico della Mirandola at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. But again, Hooker is the 
first divine of the English Church who protests effectively against 
a limitless hostility to Rome. A certain ardour for fairness 
and kindness, which was Hooker’s distinguishing characteristic, 
must be given as the true cause of his protest; but it is interesting 
to notice that at Corpus Christi College he probably lived along 
with men of learning and ability who favoured Roman views. 
Dr. Fowler declares* that ‘probably a majority of the Fellows 
were, all through Edward’s reign, secret adherents of the Roman 
Catholic religion.” The changes made on Elizabeth’s accession 
were not sweeping,® and ‘“‘the leaven of secret Romanism con- 
tinued to work in the College long after the Reformation was 
definitely settled, certainly throughout the reign of Elizabeth.” 
Hooker, in his dispute with Travers, shows an acquaintance with 
Roman Catholic authorities which suggests that his knowledge of 
them did not come only from Protestant sources. Dr. Fowler’s 
account of the College enables us to supply a source for Hooker’s 
knowledge and a reason for his tolerance ®; these reinforced his 
natural sense of justice and love of friendliness. But the 
strongest influences on Hooker at Corpus Christi College were 
evangelical and Protestant. Jewel was his patron; Jewel com- 
mended him to Cole, President from 1568 to 1598; on Jewel’s 
death in 1571, Sandys, then Bishop of London, ‘‘ companion at 
bed and board” of Jewel in Germany, succeeded to his interest 
in Hooker. His confidence in him was so strong that he 
entrusted his son, Edwin Sandys, to Hooker’s care. George 
Cranmer also became his pupil’; and the attachment of these 
two able young men to their tutor is one of many proofs of his 


immediately after Bishop Jewel’s 
death, Sandys must have been at the 


= Ofna στὰ 
ὅ Op. cit. p. 99. Only Chedsey, 


the President, and three fellows were 
ejected by Elizabeth. 

ὁ Compare Morice in of. cz¢. p. 109: 
** Papistam equidem ingenuum diligo ; 
pro honesto Protestante emori pos- 
sum; neutrum seniculum, ita villam, 
abhominor ”: ‘‘ A frank Papist I love; 
for an honest Protestant I can die the 
death; but I abhor an aged trimmer.” 
(Should ‘ villam” be ‘‘ vilem” ?) 

7Edwin Sandys was born in 1560 
or 61; George Cranmer in 1565. If, 
therefore, Hooker became their tutor 


time about 12 and Cranmer about 8 
years old. Sandys was made a 
scholar mon C132 yin hS7758 506 
Cranmer in the following January. 
Dr. Fowler remarks, ‘‘ It is doubtful 
whether they were at that time entered 
as members of the College or not. 
Probably it was not unusual, in those 
days when there were few schools, for 
quite young boys to read, as private 
pupils, with fellows of Colleges.” 
Op. cit., p. 153-4. note. See also C. 
anGub 1.124. ΠΡ 2. 
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personal gifts. Hooker’s own tutor from about 1568 was John 
Rainolds, the leader at the Hampton Court Conference of the 
“doctrinal” Puritans. He was made Greek lecturer in Corpus 
Christi College in 1572-3, holding the post till 1578. Keble 
describes him as “undoubtedly the leader of the moderate 
Puritanical party in the University.” With Rainolds Hooker’s 
friendship was close and permanent, and he _ consulted 
him regularly during the composition of the £cclestastical 
Polity.® 

Hooker ‘‘seems to have been emphatically a poor student.” 
His journeys from Exeter to Oxford were made on foot, as 
appears from the story of his visit to Jewel at Salisbury recorded 
by Walton. In the lists of poor scholars helped by a London 
citizen,? Robert Nowell, Hooker's name appears five times 
between 1570 and 1575. Under the date 1582 a grant of a 
pension to him of #4 per annum from the “Mayor and 
Chamber” of Exeter has been recorded. It has been suggested 
that 1572 may be the correct date, but Dr. Fowler shows that 
in 1582 Hooker may have been glad to receive such assistance.” 
The same authority supposes that Hooker ‘‘was probably first 
appointed chorister . . . and promoted to be clerk afterwards.” 
There were two choristers and two clerks attached to the College. 
The places were in the gift of the President. Walton mentions 
Hooker’s knowledge of music, and his regular attendance at 
chapel,—‘“‘in four years he was but twice absent from the chapel- 
prayers.” These facts should be borne in mind while reading the 
chapters in the Fifth Book of the Podty on music and the singing 
of the Psalms. He was not admitted one of the twenty scholars, 
or discipuli, of the foundation till 24th December, 1573.11 He 
See 


8In Cranmer’s notes on Book IV. Alexander Nowell, the Dean. 


occurs the observation, ‘f You remem- 
ber D[r]. Raynolde’s note in the former 
books”; and again, ‘‘ For this and 
the like if you cannot call to remem- 
brance any clear testimony, it may be 
D[r]. Raynoldes were able to furnish 
you, with a word writing unto him, 
when you send your book.” C. and 
PHO.) 112: 

®See Grosart’s Spending of the 
Money of Robert Nowell (1877), pp- 
206, 220, 224, 226, and Introduction, 
xxil.-v. One of the entries on p. 220 
is for 2/6 ‘‘to bring him to Oxford ” ; 
the other is in the handwriting of 


also Fowler, p. 149. 

10 Of. cit. p. 150. 

1 Hooker’s name does not occur in 
the college lists till 24th December, 
1573, when he becomes a “‘discipulus” 
or scholar, and is described as ‘‘ one 
Richard Hooker, 20 years old about 
next Easter, born in the county of 
Devon, elected for the county of 
Hampshire.” This would make him 
born about Easter, 1553-4. A native 
of one county was not uncommonly 
given a scholar’s place in another, 
but it was very unusual to elect a 
‘‘discipulus who was over nineteen. 
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graduated B.A. 14th January, 1573-4, and M.A. 8th July, 1577, 
being admitted scholaris, or probationary fellow, 16th September 
of the same year, to become full fellow, soc¢ws, two years later. 

In 1579 occurred a remarkable testimony to Hooker’s reputa- 
tion as a Hebrew scholar. He was appointed deputy to Thomas 
Kingsmill, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, who for some time 
had been incapacitated by a mental disorder. Hooker continued 
to give the Hebrew lecture till he left Oxford. At his own 
college his special subject was logic. Wood says, in his account 
of John Rainolds, ‘As Jewel’s fame grew from the Rhetoric 
lecture, which he read with singular applause, and Hooker’s from 
the Logic, so Rainolds’s from the Greek, in C.C. College.” This 
explains the use in the Avzszwer to Travers and in the Sermon on 
Justification of technical logical terms. It was not pedantic, but 
professional. It becomes less noticeable afterwards in the books 
of the Polity. In October, 1580, five fellows, of whom Hooker 
was one, were expelled from the college by the vice-president, 
John Barefoote. The cause remains unknown, but it was con- 
nected in some way with the expected resignation of the presi- 
dent, Cole, and the hope of Rainolds to succeed. Rainolds, 
writing to Sir Francis Knollys, complains of “the unrighteous 
dealing of one of our college, who hath taken upon him, against 
all law and reason, to expel out of our house both me and 
Mr. Hooker and three other of our fellows, for doing that which 
by oath we were bound to do.” Watson, Bishop of Winchester, 
the Visitor of the College, restored the expelled fellows in a 
month’s time. 

Hooker’s pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, have 
been already mentioned. Walton’s account of this friendship 
cannot be omitted from any sketch of Hooker’s career. ‘“ Betwixt 
Mr. Hooker and these, his two pupils, there was a sacred friend- 
ship; a friendship made up of religious principles which increased 
daily by a similitude of inclinations to the same recreations and 
studies ; a friendship elemented in youth, and in an university, 
free from self-ends, which the friendships of age usually are not ; 
and in this sweet, this blessed, this spiritual amity they went on 
for many years; and as the holy Prophet saith, so ‘they took 
sweet counsel together, and walked in the house of God as 


The age might be extended totwenty- {πᾶπ the others of that age” (2.6. of 
one if the candidate were ‘‘very nineteen). 
learned and of much greater ability 
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friends.’ By which means they improved this friendship to such 
a degree of holy amity as bordered upon heaven: a friendship so 
sacred, that when it ended in this world it began in that next, 
where it shall have no end.” The extant letter of Cranmer on 
the Fifth Book of the Poéity, the notes by Sandys and Cranmer 
on Book VI. and many points of style and thought in Sandys’s 
Europe Speculum, prove the truth of Walton’s words. Walton 
says that Hooker’s pupils, ‘‘in time were many,” and mentions as 
“his dear friend,’ Sir Henry Savile, who “had the happiness to 
be a contemporary, and familiar friend to Mr. Hooker, and let 
posterity know it.” 

Dr. Fowler gives an account of a Dialogue,!? written probably 
between 1582-5, by a young fellow of Hooker’s college, Nicholas 
Morice, in which the inner life and relations of the president and 
fellows are revealed with great frankness and vividness. As a 
record of the environment of Hooker during his collegiate life it 
is of great interest, but to Hooker himself it contains only one 
clear allusion. A speech, described by Dr. Fowler as “ trying,” 
has been made by the Steward of the Manor. “If Rainolds had 
been listening to this speaker,” says Morice, “he would have 
turned away his eyes in many places, if Hooker, he would have 
smiled with bent head.” 15. That the phrase demisso capite describes 
an attitude habitual to Hooker we gather from Spenser’s words, — 
““whose eyes in the humility of his heart were always cast down 
to the ground.” 1: 

About 1581 Hooker took holy orders and was summoned to 
preach in London at St. Paul’s Cross, probably at Bishop Aylmer’s 
nomination. ‘The bishop was one of Hooker’s hearers, and took 


12 Of¢. cit. 107, 136-8. The full title 
is Dialogus de lustratione Gettonica, gui 
inscribitur Nuttus. Nutt was another 
fellow for whose amusement the dia- 
logue was composed. It gives an 
account of the journey taken by the 
president and certain fellows to hold a 
Manorial Courtat Hayfordand Temple 
Guiting. It is very hostile to Cole. 

The Latin runs ‘‘ Huic oratori 
si audientiam fecisset, Raynoldus 
pluribus in locis oculos avertisset, si 
Hookerus, demisso capite subrisisset, ” 
etc. Fowler, of. cit. 138. 

14 Τῇ his letter prefixed to his edition 
of the f/o/zty. He was admitted to 
C.C.C. in 1578. 

15 Strype (Aylmer, 201) says that 


it was ‘‘customary for the Bishops of 
London to summon up from the 
Universities and elsewhere, persons 
of the best abilities to preach those 
public sermons, whither the Prince 
and Court, and the Magistrates of 
the city, besides a vast conflux of 
people used to resort. For the due 
providing therefore for these sermons, 
and for the encouragement of the 
preachers that should come up, this 
Bishop was a great benefactor.” Hoo- 
ker’s doctrine of the two wills in God 
recurs in ch. xlix. of Book V. of the 
Polity where he argues for the use 
of the petition that all men may 
be saved. See pp. 223, 227, and the 
notes. 
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no exception to the sermon, which gave offence in many quarters 
because of its doctrine that in God there are two wills—an ante- 
cedent and a consequent. The view was held to clash with 
Calvin’s, who denied a double will in God. But the visit to 
London had other important results for Hooker. He was lodged 
according to regulation in the so-called “ Shunammite’s house” 
kept by John Churchman, a draper of Watling Street. He arrived 
much discomposed by his journey on horseback, “wet, weary, 
and weather-beaten,” and was so grateful to Mrs. Churchman for 
her careful nursing that at her suggestion he meekly married her 
daughter Joan, “who brought him neither beauty nor portion.” 
This is Walton’s story. Wood speaks of Joan as “ἃ clownish, silly 
woman,” and it is clear that by Hooker’s patrons and pupils the 
marriage was regarded as a misfortune and mistake; but there is 
no evidence that Hooker himself was dissatisfied with his wife. 
His views of what was suitable in a partner would naturally differ 
widely from those of George Cranmer and Edwin Sandys. In 
his will he makes his “well-beloved wife” executrix and heir, 
appointing “Mr. John Churchman, my well-beloved father,” an 
overseer along with Sandys. His remark when discoursing on 
matrimony,—“ that kind of love which is the perfectest ground of 
wedlock is seldom able to yield any reason of itself,” exhibits in 
him a sensibility which Walton’s story denies him altogether. 
And judging more broadly, the delicacy of his esthetic perceptions 
and his keen sense of humour, conspicuous continually in his 
writings, are hardly to be reconciled with Walton’s picture. That 
is probably the humorous exaggeration of Hooker’s pupils dis- 
torted in the memories of Cranmer’s sisters, who were doubtless 
themselves fine ladies in comparison with Joan Churchman. In 
consequence of his marriage, Hooker vacated his fellowship and 
was presented, gth December, 1584, to the Vicarage of Drayton- 
Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire. Here Cranmer and Sandys are 
reported to have visited him, and found him ‘tending his small 
allotment of sheep in a common field,” with the Odes of Horace 
in his hand. When they went indoors, ‘“ Richard was called to 
rock the cradle.” Sandys was so touched by his tutor’s forlorn state 
that he begged his father, then Archbishop of York, to remove 
him to “a more quiet !® and a more comfortable subsistence.” 


16 The desire for more ‘‘quiet” can οἵ Hooker written after his troubles 
hardly belong to this point of Hooker’s αἱ the Temple, which is confusing. 
career. Walton quotes from the letter More money, more scope for his 
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The Archbishop in consequence recommended Hooker to suc- 
ceed Richard Alvey, in 1584-5, as Master of the Temple in 
London. The popular candidate for the post, approved by 
Burghley, was the afternoon lecturer, Walter Travers, but Arch- 
bishop Whitgift objected to him as “δὴ earnest seeker of innova- 
tion,” and demanded that Travers should “make proof that he 
is a minister ordered according to the laws of this Church of 
England.” The Archbishop proposed Dr. Bond, the Queen’s 
chaplain, as Master; but Elizabeth objected to him ‘because of 
his infirmities.” Hooker’s appointment, therefore, was a compro- 
mise. In writing to the Queen, Whitgift says of the Mastership, 
“the living is not great, yet doth it require a learned, discreet, 
and wise man.” Hooker’s reputation at Oxford, combined with 
the recommendation of Archbishop Sandys, and perhaps of 
Aylmer also, explain sufficiently his appointment. He was made 
Master by patent, 17th March, 1584-5. 

The facts of Hooker’s appointment are sufficient to explain the 
duel that began at once between himself and Travers. In his 
first London sermon, at St. Paul’s Cross, in 1581, he gave 
offence to rigid Calvinistic orthodoxy, of which Travers was a 
distinguished ornament. ‘Travers, therefore, soon found himself 
compelled to protest against a preacher who hesitated to assert 
that a papist cannot be saved, and in Fuller’s phrase, “the pulpit 
spake pure Canterbury in the morning and Geneva in the after- 
noon.” Although the disputants were keen and irreconcilable 
they never became venomous. Hooker’s sister, Alice, had married, 
in 1580, Travers’s brother, John, and the adversaries throughout 
continued to respect each other. In 1586, after three discourses 
from the Reader professedly directed against the teaching of the 
Master, Archbishop Whitgift inhibited Travers, who wrote at once 
a Supplication to the Privy Council in his own defence. Hooker 
quickly produced an Azszwer, which he addressed to the Arch- 
bishop. ‘These two documents are invaluable for the light they 
throw upon Elizabethan Church history and upon Hooker. 
Travers’s Supplication tells us that the letter inhibiting him gave 
as reasons: (1) That he was not properly ordained ; (2) That he 
preached without licence; (3) That he inveighed against Hooker’s 
doctrine. 

It is impossible to read Hooker’s Answer without feeling that 


talent and nearness to men and books, for Hooker by all his friends from 
were naturally at this time desired Archbishop Sandys downwards. 
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Travers’s statement of his case is disingenuous. We learn from 
Hooker that before his first appearance in the pulpit Travers 
waited upon him with two others: and proposed that Hooker 
should not preach “till he had given notice of me to the congre- 
gation, that so their allowance might seal my calling.” Hooker 
declined as politely as might be this suggestion that he should 
connive at an illegality, but his refusal gave offence to many of 
Travers’s party. Hooker’s friends therefore arranged a second 
meeting. Travers began the conference by renewing ‘“‘the 
memory of my entering in this charge by virtue only of a human 
creature, for so the want of that formality of popular allowance 
was then censured.” Travers, that is, not only demanded that 
his own ordination by an Antwerp congregation should be 
accepted, but he denied the validity of the ordinary legal English 
ordination as ‘“‘by virtue only of a human creature.” He went 
on to enumerate ‘‘causeless surmises, as that I had conspired 
against him, and that I sought superiority over him,” and a list of 
what Hooker impatiently calls ‘‘silly things,” ‘which to note I 
should have thought it a greater offence than to commit.” 
Instances of these “silly things” are, praying before the sermon 
instead of after it, mentioning bishops in the prayer, kneeling at 
the reception of the Communion. ‘These are the conferences 
wherewith I have been wooed to entertain peace and goodwill.” 
The accusation that Hooker has “joined with such as have 
always opposed to any good order in this church,” means that 
Hooker has not joined Travers in the attempt to introduce 
illicitly a presbyterian system. Hooker mentions two points. An 
order was given to the congregation that, ‘communicants should 
neither kneel, as in the most places of the realm, nor sit, as in 
this place the custom is; but walk to the one side of the table, 
and there standing till they had received, pass afterwards away 
round by the other.” The suggestion came to nothing because 
many of the congregation declined to conform to it, and Travers 
in consequence “in my time hath been always present not to 
minister, but only to be ministered unto.” The ministration 
apparently was left to the “curate.” Secondly, under cover of 
appointing ‘“‘collectors and sidemen,” an attempt was made to 
introduce a lay eldership, which also did not realise Travers’s 
expectations. All this seems to have taken place before Hooker's 
appointment, and Hooker denies emphatically that he has joined 
or made a party against Travers. ‘Other joining than this with 
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any man here, I cannot imagine: it may be that I have talked or 
walked or eaten or interchangeably used the duties of common 
humanity with some such as he is hardly persuaded of.” But 
under these circumstances it was not surprising that ‘“‘many of 
my sermons have tasted of some sour leaven or other.” The 
first sermon of which Travers complained was that preached at 
St. Paul’s Cross in 1581. Hooker answers that Bishop Aylmer 
heard it 17 and took no exception toit. The sermons which caused 
Travers to openly attack Hooker’s doctrine were apparently part 
of a course on Habakkuk, preached when Hooker had been a 
year in office. The first?® contained the statement, “that the 
assurance of that we believe by the Word is not so certain as 
of that we perceive by sense.”!® Travers admits that he preached 
against this teaching, but his attack seems to have been kept within 
reasonable bounds. It was the matter discussed in the Dzscourse of 
Justification which caused the “ three public invectives” for which 
Travers was silenced. Hooker tells us that his words were “ uttered 
with a most simple and harmless meaning,” and that Travers’s first 
contradiction of him was upon a point which he had quite inno- 
cently taken up, “‘little thinking that ever it would have made a 
question.” This ‘ mother-sentence whereof I little thought that 
so much trouble would have grown,” was the remark, “ I doubt 
not but God was merciful to save thousands of our fathers living 


w«That which I taught was at 
Paul’s Cross. It was not huddled in 
amongst other matters in such sort 
that it could pass without noting ; it 
was opened, it was proved, it was 
some reasonable time stood upon. I 
see not which way my Lord of Lon- 
don, who was present and heard it, can 
excuse so great a fault, as patiently, 
without rebuke or controlment after- 
wards, to hear any man there teach 
otherwise than ‘the Word of God 
doth,’ not as it is understood by the 
private interpretation of some one or 
two men, or by a special construction 
received in some few books, but as it 
is understood ‘by all the churches 
professing the Gospel’; by them all, 
and therefore even by our own also 
amongst others.” Azswer, ὃ ὃ; C.and 
PAs 76. 

13The sermon is the first among 
Hooker’s extant sermons. ‘‘A learned 
and comfortable sermon of the Cer- 
tainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the 


Elect, especially of the Prophet 
Habakkuk’s Faith,” printed 1612. 
See the note in C. and P. ili. 460. 
Travers, after mentioning the St. 
Paul’s Cross sermon, proceeds to deal 
with this one, and says, ‘‘I both 
taught the doctrine otherwise. 
and dealt with him also privately.” 
But Hooker says of this sermon, ‘‘The 
sermon wherein I have spoken some- 
what largely of this point was Jong 
before this late controversy rose between 
him and me, upon request of some of 
my friends, seen and read by many, 
and amongst many, some who are 
thought able to discern.” (Azswer, 
8 10; C. and P. ili. 577.) This would 
seem to require us to place this ser- 
mon some months before the Dzs- 
course of Justification, and to suppose 
that Travers’s refutation of its doctrine 
was not so open or so hostile as his 
attack upon the latter on the three 
successive Sundays. 
19C, and P. 11]. 470. 
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in popish superstitions, inasmuch as they sinned ignorantly.” 
What is now numbered Sermon ii. in Hooker’s works, and has 
the title, 4 learned Discourse of Justification, Works, and how 
the Foundation of Faith ts overthrown, is apparently a revision 
of his arguments on the three occasions Travers mentions in his 
Supplication. The first eight sections in Keble’s numbering 
represent perhaps the original sermon”? which called forth 
Travers’s public remonstrance. The rest is explanation and 
defence contained in the discourses of the two next Sundays. 
This Discourse of Justification may well be termed the germ 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity. We see the exact point of departure 
of Hooker’s whole investigation when we read, in that part of 
the Dzscourse which deals with Travers’s difficulties,—‘ By the 
masters of civil policy nothing is so much inculcated as that 
commonwealths are founded upon laws. . . . So it is in our 
spiritual Christian community. I speak of the invisible 
Church.” The excellencies of style, temper, and learning which 
distinguish the Podity appear in the Dzscourse almost matured. 
The exquisite temper of the writer, so peaceable and placable and 
yet so passionate for truth and God, which gives its distinctive 
charm to the Po/7ty, is for the first time conveyed with vivid force 
to the sensitive reader in this treatise. The Answer to Travers 
is perhaps more valuable as a personal picture of the writer in 
his dealings with the Puritan orator. If we read between the 
lines we can make out a clear picture of the interviews between 
Hooker and Travers. Hooker, in dealing with the Church of 
Rome, has been first of all anxious not to “give them an occasion 
to say, as commonly they do, that when we cannot refute their 
opinions, we propose such instead of theirs as we can refute.” 
He quotes therefore from Bonaventura, Aquinas, Andradius, Soto, 


was delivered at one time. The 
general attitude towards the Roman 
Church in the opening sections of the 


20 But Hooker tells us in the Dzs- 
course of Justification (§ 9) that the 
‘* mother-sentence ” occurred ‘‘ when 


we had last the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Hebrews in our hands ”’ ; and this 
mother-sentence which he quotes is 
not contained in the first eight sec- 
tions of the Dzscourse of Justification. 
- Strype prints an ‘‘account given in 
by Mr. Hooker himself of what he 
preached 28 March, 1586.” (C. and 
P.i. 60; and compare iii. 483, note I, 
for date.) This is a summary of our 
Discourse of Justification; but it 
seems unlikely that so long a sermon 


Discourse of Justification would suffi- 
ciently explain the outburst of Travers, 
but he himself gives the ‘‘ mother- 
sentence” as the reason of it. It is 
to be noted that in his Szpp/ecation 
he quotes the ‘‘ mother-sentence”’ as 
if he thought Hooker meant divines 
of the Roman Church by ‘‘ fathers”; 
—‘‘thousands of the fathers which 
lived and died in the superstitions of 
that Church.” Hooker of course 
said ‘‘our fathers.” (C. and P. iii. 560.) 
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Catharinus, Lewis of Granada, and Panigarola, sympathetically 
and fairly, and endeavours to stem the tide of controversial 
intolerence which even to-day has hardly abated. But this anxiety 
to be fair to Roman Catholics is mysterious to Travers, and 
Hooker’s learning bewilders and humiliates him. ‘Travers holds 
generally that only the Bible must be quoted in the pulpit. Yet 
when Hooker asks why he cbjects to the statement that our per- 
suasion of what we have touched or tasted is more certain than 
our persuasion of religious dogma, Travers refers him to “all 
good writers,” but has not a passage to allege except one from 
Peter Martyr’s Common Places, which says that the Gospel 
makes Christians better than philosophy made the heathen,— 
‘‘which came not near the question by many miles.” A final 
instance of ‘Travers’s inability to understand is so charac- 
teristic of the mind and piety of Hooker that we must give 
it. Travers, as already stated, held generally that only the 
Bible should be quoted in the pulpit. Hooker, therefore, 
in arguing on St. Paul’s doctrine of justification, thought 
it best not to quote authorities. “I alleged, therefore, 
that which might under no pretence in the world be dis- 
allowed, namely, reason; not meaning thereby mine own 
reason, aS now it is reported, but true, sound, divine reason; 
reason whereby those conclusions might be out of St. Paul 
demonstrated and not probably discoursed of only; reason proper 
to that science whereby the things of God are known; theological 
reason which out of principles in Scripture that are plain, soundly 
deduceth more doubtful inferences, in such sort that being heard 
they neither can be denied, nor anything repugnant unto them 
received, but whatsoever was before otherwise by miscollecting 
gathered out of darker places, is thereby forced to yield itself, 
and the true consonant meaning of sentences not understood is 
brought to light.” This noble and characteristic profession of 
the Protestant faith in reason is called forth by Travers’s accu- 
sation and complaint,—“he answered me that his best author 
was his own reason.” Hooker’s conclusion of the whole matter 
forestalls many passages in the Polity. “TI take no joy in striving, 
I have not been nuzzled or trained up in it. . . . There can come 
nothing of contention but the mutual waste of the parties con- 
tending till a common enemy dance in the ashes of them both. 
. . . Things of small moment never disjoin them whom one God, 
one Lord, one Faith, one Spirit, one Baptism, bands of great 
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force, have linked.” But though Hooker took no joy in striving, 
he took keen joy in the pursuit of truth. Many matters had 
arisen in this dispute that “lay not open” either to Hooker’s 
hearers or to himself. These he desired to make “as clear as 
light.” He accordingly began the composition of the L£ccdesz- 
astical Polity, but found himself unable to proceed with it to his 
own satisfaction in London.2!_ He therefore petitioned the Arch- 
bishop to remove him: “ My Lord, when I lost the freedom of 
my cell, which was my college, yet I found some degree of it in 
my quiet country parsonage. . . . But I shall never be able to 
finish what I have begun unless I be removed into some quiet 
country parsonage, where I may see God’s blessing spring out of 
my mother earth and eat mine own bread in peace and privacy.” 
Whitgift was no doubt anxious for Hooker's work to appear. 
Cartwright’s third book had received no answer, and a general 
vindication of the reasonableness of the established ecclesiastical 
order could not fail to strengthen materially the Archbishop’s 
campaign against disorder. But it was not till 1591 that Hooker 
gained his wish. In that year he was given the living of Bos- 
combe,” in Wiltshire, and in July became prebendary and sub-dean 
of Salisbury Cathedral. On 29th January, 1592-3, appears on the 
Stationers’ Register the licence to the publisher, John Windet, 
for The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Eight Books by Richard 
Hooker. The first edition is without a date, but Walton says it 
was not published till 1594. It contained only the first four books, 
although eight are mentioned in the title-page and summarised in 
the table of contents. In July, 1595, Hooker left Boscombe for 
his final home, the living of Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, to 
which the Crown presented him, no doubt at Whitgift’s desire. 
In 1597 the fifth book of the /olity was published by 
Windet. At the end is the sentence: ‘Have patience with me 
for a small time, and by the help of Almighty God I will pay 
the whole.” There is little doubt that he kept his promise,” 


21 Walton’s versions of this letter 
differ considerably ; see Ὁ. and P. i. 
67, note 2. The earlier version men- 
tions Cartwright as the Archbishop’s 
adversary and Travers as Hooker’s, 
and is probably Hooker’s first draft 
of his letter. 

32 ΤΆ was in Whitgift’s gift because 
of the vacancy in the see of Salisbury 
from 1589 till 1591. 

23 Covel says in his defence of the 


Ecclesiastical Polity, published 1603: 
“¢Concerning those three Books of 
his, which from his own mouth I am 
informed that they were finished, I 
know not in whose hands they are, 
nor whether the church shall ever be 
bettered by so excellent a work.” 
Spenser’s Preface tothe 1604 edition of 
Books I. to V. is equally clear and ex- 
plicit. On the extant books, VI., VII., 
VIII., consult C. and P. i. xxviii-xlviii. 
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and before his death had ready for the press the last three 
books. 

Of Hooker as a preacher Fuller *4 gives the following account: 
‘Mr. Hooker’s voice was low, stature little, gesture none at all, 
standing stone-still in the pulpit, as if the posture of his body 
were the emblem of his mind, unmovable in his opinions. 
Where his eye was left fixed at the beginning, it was found fixed 
at the end of his sermon. His style was long and pithy, driving 
on a whole flock of several clauses before he came to the close 
of a sentence. So that when the copiousness of his style met 
not with a proportionable capacity in his auditors, it was unjustly 
censured for perplexed, tedious, and obscure. His sermons 
followed the inclinations of his studies, and were for the most 
part on controversies, and deep points of school divinity.” This 
account will hardly satisfy the reader of the Dzscourse of Justt- 
jication. When Hooker demands from Protestants some kind 
of magnanimity towards Roman Catholics, not because it has 
ever been shown towards themselves, but for truth’s sake and 
God’s, he is expressing his own special message to his age. He 
is not pleading a deep point of school divinity. His whole 
soul is therefore in the sermon; but it is there under control. 
Under control because his message is hard for his hearers to 
receive, and because severe training has matured his strong and 
acute intellect. The eloquence of the sermon is essential. The 
discourse is saturated with a noble emotion, expressed and re- 
strained by a keen and informed understanding. ‘The simplicity 
and breadth of its style are merits Fuller cannot be expected 
to appreciate adequately. But did MHooker’s congregation 
appreciate him? There is no doubt that he brought into the 
pulpit the delivery of the lecture-room, and that from shyness 
or short-sight?° he made no effort to develop any grace of 
gesticulation. He had none of Travers’s power of moving his 
hearers by voice and gesture." Travers was a typical popular 
preacher of the day. Hooker was unique and no more like 
the typical preacher than Burke was like the typical House of 
Commons orator. It is clear, however, that Hooker found 


394 Church History, ix. 7, § 53. profitable, method plain, and his 
25 See Walton in C. and P. i. 78, style carried in it zxdolem fietatzs, 
‘*Though he was not purblind yet a genius of grace flowing from his 
he was short or weak-sighted.” sanctified heart.” Fuller, éoc. cit. 


26<« Myr. Travers his utterance was’ ὃ 54. 
graceful, gesture plausible, matter 
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many admirers, and that his sermons were well attended. The 
age that delighted in Tamburlaine was not unable to admire 
the Merchant of Venice and Hamlet. There is no hint 
when Hooker leaves the Temple that his preaching has failed 
to find listeners. In the Dzscourse of Justification we notice 
occasionally an almost professional use of logical terms,” but also a 
homeliness of phrase,?8 which in the ody is under more careful 
restraint. This fact and a study of the short notes on the Christian 
Letter will quickly convince the enquirer that Hooker was neither 
pedantical nor pompous, but thoroughly in touch with common 
life. Walton’s comments on his preaching seem to refer especially 
to his last years at Bishopsbourne, and suggest that when he 
preached to a country congregation he was careful to be simple. 
He preached only once on the Sunday, catechising at evening 
prayer.2? ‘His sermons were xezther long nor earnest. . . . The 
design of his sermons (as indeed of all his discourses) was to 
show reasons for what he spake; and with these reasons such 
a kind of rhetoric as did rather convince and persuade than 
frighten men into piety ; studying not so much for matter, which 
he never wanted, as for aft dlustrations to inform and teach 
his unlearned hearers by familiar examples, and then make 
them better by convincing applications ; never labouring by 
hard words and then by needless distinctions and subdistinc- 
tions, to amuse his hearers and get glory to himself; but glory 
only to God.” 

Walton says that when Hooker settled at Bishopsbourne, which 
is near the Dover road about three miles from Canterbury, his 
parsonage became a kind of object of pilgrimage to many scholars 
and other persons who had read his books. One friendship 
made in this way became the main solace and delight of his 


last years. Hadrian Saravia®® in 1595 sought out Hooker. 

27 Such as: ‘‘after we had thence wash a wall of loam”; ‘‘ anyone ot 
collected the nature of the visible that coat”; ‘‘let the Pope take down 
Church of Christ, and had defined his top.” 


it .-. . the conclusion at the end, 
etc.” (Ὁ. and P. iii. 495) ; ‘‘ because 
his error doth dy consequent over- 
throw his faith” (76. 541); and in 
the use of distinguish, oppose, con- 
clude, difference, wllation, sentence. 
Such as: ‘‘mingle wine with 
puddle”; ‘‘there needs no more 
ado”; ‘‘set the better foot of a lame 
cause foremost”; ‘‘setteth down the 
odds~;"“*John ἃ. Stile”; “but we 


29 Walton, C. and P. i. 79. For 
this use of ‘‘ earnest,” consult Dr. 
Murray’s Dictionary under ‘‘ earnest- 
ness,” where he quotes Walton’s 
Lives, tii. 158: ‘‘ Never expressing 
any earnestness . . . but an humble 
gravity suitable to the aged”; and a 
passage from Dr. Johnson. 

80 For Saravia add to the life in 
the Dict. Nat. Biog., the numerous 
references to him in Baron de 
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Saravia was born in Artois in 1531 of a Spanish father and 
Flemish mother, both protestants ; he was trained in the ministry 
of the reformed church and became a pastor at Antwerp, but 
after 1560, owing to troubles in the Low Countries, took refuge 
in Guernsey. While here he became known to Cecil, whom he 
calls his patron. In 1582 he became divinity professor at 
Leyden, but left suddenly in 1587, fearing arrest as a corre- 
spondent of Lord Burghley, and plotter of political changes.*! 
Burghley gave him a rectory in Staffordshire. In 1590 his 
book De Diversis Gradibus Mintstrorum Evangelit was pub- 
lished. 

The book denied the favourite Puritan tenet of the equality 
of ministers and asserted that episcopacy was primitive. It 
was specially impressive as coming from a continental minister. 
Saravia was made a D.D. at Oxford, and his book in 1592 
translated into English. Beza thought it necessary to answer 
it, and Saravia, in 1594, replied to Beza.** Hooker in chapters 
78 and 79 of his Fifth Book makes much use of the tracts 
published by Saravia in 1590; and they were kindred spirits 
too in their attitude towards Romanism. In the 1594 volume 
Saravia had said: ‘‘ Although the Roman Church be neither 
orthodox nor Catholic, nor a sound limb of the Catholic Church, 
yet a Church she is; nay more, she is our mother in whom 
and through whom God gave us new birth.”*% In Puritan 
circles the sentence caused great scandal. Saravia had called 
the Roman Church, ‘‘mater nostra”! In December, 1595, 
he was made a prebendary of Canterbury and began to reside 
there. At once a “holy friendship” began between him and 
Hooker, “increasing daily to so high and mutual affections, 





Schickler’s Zes Eeglises du Refuge 
en Angleterre, especially the interest- 
ing letters of Jean Castol to Beza, 
printed, ili, 138-151. 

31 Castol, writting in July, 1590, 
speaks of, ‘‘Ung Saravia, fils 
d’Espagnol, flamand de _ nation, 
complice de trois ou quatre capi- 
taines qui ont eu la teste tranchée 
pour avoir voulu livrer la ville de 
Leiden ἃ l’Anglois et lequel a esté 
contraint de quitter la profession de 
théologie et vuider de ladite Univer- 
sité pour la mesme entrepise.” Of. 
cit. iil. 141. 

32Castol says (Feb., 1593): ‘‘ Au 
reste Saravia a entrepris une ceuvre 


odieuse, car il escrit contre le livre 
de Vindicte contra tyrannos et le 
petit traitté de jure magistratus in 
subditos etsubditorum in magestratum, 
lesquels deux vous sont attribuez 
comme estant l’autheur principal, 
et au petit discours de Buchanan de 
jure regni Scotict. Son but est de 
vons descrier et rendre vorte doctrine, 
notamment de la discipline, suspect 
et désaggréable a tous a quelque 
prix que ce soit, et les temps sont 
si fascheux que nous n’y scaurions 
donner empeschement.” 

33 For the Latin see the note in the 
Christian Letter, p. 633, n. 228. 
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that their two wills seemed to be but one and the same; and 
their designs both for the glory of God and peace of the Church, 
still assisting and improving each other’s virtues and the desired 
comforts of a peaceable piety.” 34 

Walton gives us an exquisite picture of Hooker’s life at 
Bishopsbourne, with many details of his habits as a parish priest. 
He was careful in giving notice of Ember days that parishioners 
might fast and pray “for a learned and pious clergy”; he 
““would by no means omit the customary time of Procession,” 
or annual perambulation of the parish bounds; he was diligent 
in his care for the sick and zealous in persuading them to 
receive the Communion; he was watchful to prevent lawsuits, 
and urgent that his flock should keep themselves fit to receive 
the Communion and receive it often; as he entered or left a 
house he would address the whole family and bless them by 
name. 

In appearance he was “δὴ obscure, harmless man; a man 
in poor clothes, his loins usually girt in a coarse gown or 
canonical coat; of a mean stature and stooping, and yet more 
lowly in the thoughts of his soul; his body worn out not with 
age but study and holy mortifications; his face full of heat 
pimples, begot by his inactivity and sedentary life. ... God 
and nature blessed him with so blessed a bashfulness, that as 
in his younger days his pupils might easily look him out of 
countenance ; so neither then nor in his age did he ever willingly 
look any man in the face; and was of so mild and humble a 
nature, that his poor parish clerk and he did never talk but 
with their hats both on or off at the same time.” ὅὅ 

Walton puts most of this description in quotation marks, as 
if giving the exact words of his informants. The picture must 
not be taken to imply any tameness of temperament or lack of 
humour in Hooker. Walton mentions the “loving and facetious 
observations” dropped for the sake of the boys and young 
people when bounds were beat, but we possess a much fuller 
testimony to the clearness, strength, and alacrity of Hooker’s 
mind and feeling in the last year of his life. In 1599 the 
Christian Letter®® appeared anonymously, attacking Books I. 
to V. of the folity. Hooker's copy covered with jottings in his 


4 Walton, C. and ἘΠῚ. 77. 36 Printed below as II. in the Ap- 
OAR pendix. 
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own handwriting is still preserved in the Library of his College at 
Oxford. His notes show conclusively how much vivacity, sensi- 
tiveness, and wit were hidden under Hooker’s bashful exterior, 
and latent always in his style.%” 

In the year 1600 a cold, “taken in his passage by water 
betwixt London and Gravesend,” brought on an illness that 
cost him his life. Saravia attended him continually at the 
end. ‘About one day before his death” after conference on 
“the benefit, the necessity, and safety of the Church’s absolu- 
tion,” it was determined that Saravia should administer ‘ both 
that and the Sacrament” on the following day; which he did 
in company with some friends, producing in the face of the 
sick man “a reverend gaiety and joy.” Next morning he found 
Hooker sunk in contemplation and enquired his thoughts; he 
was “meditating the number and nature of the angels and 
their blessed obedience and order, without which peace could 
not be in heaven ; and oh that it might be so on earth!” He 
roused himself to express his trust in God’s mercy, his peace 
with all men, and his wish that he might do the Church more 
service ; but then his speech failed, “and after a short conflict 
betwixt nature and death, a quiet sigh put a period to his last 
breath, and so he fell asleep.” This was probably about 
2 o'clock 385 in the afternoon of November 2nd, 1600. He was 
buried 35. on November 4th, in Bishopsbourne Church. 


87 Walton puts near the end of 38 Hooker’s will, proved 3rd Decem- 





Hooker’s life the story of his ‘‘ tre- 
panning.” Gauden tells the story at 
length, saying, “1 have long since 
in my youth had it from persons of 
credit” (Hooker’s Works, 1662, p. 
33). By his account a woman and 
her husband contrived the plot, and 
Hooker was extricated by Edwin 
Sandys. Walton was told that ‘‘tne 
accusation was contrived by a dis- 
senting brother, hating him for his 
book’s sake” ; he adds, ‘‘ His name 
hath been told me, but I have not so 
much confidence in the relation as to 
make my pen fix a scandal on him to 
posterity.” According to Walton Cran- 
mer and Sandys together established 
Hooker’s innocence (Ὁ. and Ρ, i. 82). 
It is possible that the whole tale is 
merelya reduplication of the similar in- 
cident recorded in the life of Archbishop 
Sandys (Dict. of Nat. Biog. 1. 285). 


ber, 1600, at Canterbury, is given in 
C. and P. i. 89, note 1. It bequeaths 
4100 ‘‘at the day of her marriage ἢ 
to each of his four daughters, Alice, 
Cicily, Jane, and Margaret; 45 to 
the poor of Barham, and 50 
shillings te the poor of Bishopsbourne 
(Barham is the poor part of the 
two consolidated parishes); £3 for 
a new pulpit in  Bishopsbourne 
Church ; and all his other substance 
to his ‘‘well-beloved wife,” Joan 
Hooker, the sole executor. His 
‘* well-beloved father,” John Church- 
man, and ‘‘his assured good friend,” 
Mr. Edwin Sandes, are overseers. 
The inventory is 10922. gs. 2d. 

89This fact is given in a note in 
Archbishop Laud’s copy of the Zcc- 
lestastical Polity; C. and P. i. 89, 
note 2. 


THE APPENDIX TO THE FIFTH BOOK OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 


SINCE the publication of the Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical 
folity in 1597 certain documents connected with it have come to 
light which it is useful to collect together in an appendix. The 
first of these is George Cranmer’s Letter “ Concerning the new 
church Discipline” or “ government” (Appendix, No. I.). The date 
of February, 1598, suggested by William Fulman (1632-1688), the 
antiquarian fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, has generally 
been accepted by editors as accurate. Keble thinks! that ‘the 
date exactly suits the matter of the letter,” but he says nothing 
to explain the singular fact that the criticism comes after the 
publication of the work it was presumably intended to modify. 
If we can suppose the Ze¢fer written on receipt of the Fifth Book, 
and before the composition of its Dedicatory Epistle to Whitgift, 
this difficulty is removed and the relation between the Letter and 
the Dedication becomes intelligible and interesting. The details 
of George Cranmer’s life are confused in all the authorities,? but 
the three years’ continental tour with Edwin Sandys is stated by 
his biographers? to have begun “soon after the dissolution of 
parliament in 1593,” 2.6. soon after roth April, 1593. This would 
make 1596 the year of Cranmer’s return. It is expressly stated 
of Sandys that he remained on the continent and was in Paris, 
April, 1599. Cranmer accompanied Lord Mountjoy to Ireland 
as secretary in 1600, and was killed at Carlingford on 13th 
November. Fynes Moryson, who became secretary in his place, 

+C. and Ὁ: ii. 598, note 2. Con- the Dict. of Nat. Biog. does not clear 
sult note 3 in Appendix, No. I. up the difficulties. 

“Consult note 2 in Appendix, No. 5. Dict. Nat. Biog. 1. 286; art. “Sir 


I, The article on George Cranmerin Edwin Sandys.” 
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gives details * of the battle. The publication of Cranmer’s Letter 
raises a second question: Where did it come from when it was 
printed in 1642, and who was responsible for its publication ? 
The British Museum Library Catalogue gives Oxford as the place 
of printing, that word being written in an old hand on one of the 
two copies in the Museum Library. Keble conjectures® that the 
plundering of Henry Jackson’s library at Meysey Hampton, 
Gloucestershire, by the Parliamentarians, may have brought into 
the market some of the manuscripts of Hooker which had been 
confided to Jackson’s care. Walton published Cranmer’s Leder 
in 1675, but his version makes it difficult to believe’ that he used 
the 1642 publication. The differences in Walton are such mistakes 
as might easily be made by a person copying an old document 
carelessly. But the Meysey Hampton library was not the only 
source of Hooker manuscripts, for in 1641 there appeared at 
Oxford ‘A Dauscovery of the Causes of these Contentions touching 
Church Government, out of the Fragments of Richard Hooker.” 
Keble points out that some of Hooker’s papers may have come 
into the possession of Bishop Andrewes, and that Ussher had 
access to his manuscripts and remains. He conceives that 
Ussher sanctioned the 1641 tract, and that the “ Fragments of 
Richard Hooker” were in his possession. ‘There is a third publi- 
cation, hitherto unnoticed, which demands some consideration. 
It is a tract of 32 pages, printed for W. R., at Oxford, in 1642. 
Pages 28 to 32 contain a passage head “Eccles. Polit. Lib. V. 
§ 79 ad fin.” In this extract we seem to have a text? somewhat 


4 Ttinerary, 11. 84. 


notes 51 and 52 0n p. 537 below. It 
Si@ Mande te) xxcvilts 


runs thus: 


6 Henry Jackson, the editor of 
Hooker’s ‘Opuscula,’ a scholar of 
C.C.C., Oxford, was employed by 
Dr. Spenser, the president of his 
College, to arrange Hooker’s papers. 

7A careful collation of the two 
texts is in C. and P. i. Appendix to 
Preface, No. Il. 

Si@ Sand Pia xxix. ἘΣΣΙ alee vite 

®¥or instance ;—‘‘ think the fox a 
godly creature” seems better than the 
1597 ‘‘ goodly creature”; as does 
“*Glaucus his changeing,” for the 
1597 ‘‘Glaucus his change.” One 
long note of considerable interest has 
been rejected altogether in the 1597 
text. It is attached to the phrase 
“to sweep all,” which is italicised, 
and would occur therefore between 


“‘Huc ventum videtur (quod non 
sine gemitu dixerim) ut magna 
hominum pars credat sese tum de- 
mum vere regnum Antichristi eva- 
sisse, sl cum bonis Ecclesiz ludant 
pro libitu.” Calvin, 4%. 33. Vide 
etiam £f. 13, 65, 68, 108, ubi de 
hac sacrilega dissipatione queritur. 
In the time of Popery, the Church of 
Geneva was very richly endowed 
with great revenues. At the Reforma- 
tion Calvin and Farell called upon the 
magistrates as they would answer it 
to God to employ all that holy stock 
only to holy and pious uses, assuring 
them they could not any other ways 
bestow any part of it without the 
guilt of horrible Sacrilege. (So it is 
a degree of sacrilege any way to alter 
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different from that of the 1597 edition of Book V. But this is 
not the most remarkable feature of the tract. Its title is: “ The 
dangers of New Dicipline, to the State and Church Dicovered, fit to 
be considered by them who seek (as they term it) the Reformation of 
the Church of England. Composed by a true Protestant, a loyal 
subject, a loving fellow member of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, who daily pravs for King and People and a 
settled peace tn all three Kingdoms.” The sub-title on the first 
page of the discourse is, ‘“‘A Discourse to them who seek the 
Reformation (as they term it) of the Church of England.” After 
this it is very puzzling to find ourselves reading a portion of 
Hooker’s Preface to the Zcclestastical Polity. If the title quoted 
above was fraudulent, why did the author of it betray himself by 
quoting from Hooker on page 28? What is certain is that we 
have in the tract genuine “fragments of Hooker.” It is difficult 
to suppose Ussher concerned in this case, so that the supposition 
is strengthened that an ignorant printer had obtained some 
Hooker papers, perhaps after the plunder of Jackson’s library. 
Our second document (Appendix, No. II.) is the C%ristian 





Letter of certain English Protestants, published in 1599. 


the wills and intentions of founders 
so far as they are tolerable.) They 
promised fairly ; but having possessed 
themselves of the goods and patri- 
mony of the clergy, they set apart 
some small portions for the Univer- 
sity and the ministers, bestowing the 
rest in fortifying their walls and 
furnishing their magazine against the 
Bishop (the lord and owner of the 
town), and other more base uses. 
Calvin, seeing this sacrilege and 
detesting it, was wont to say with 
great grief, ‘See, we have taken the 
purse from Judas and given it to the 
Devil.’ Several men of credit have 
heard this related by a grave, learned 
French minister yet living (or very 
lately) in England.” 

In the editions of Calvin’s Zfzstole 
et Responsa, Ep. 33 is from Zwickius 
to Calvin; the translation (2nd ed. 
1576, p. 66) of the passage quoted 
is: ‘* The proper method of dealing 
with church goods needs no definition 
from me; but do your best to exhort 
your people seriously to the religious 
use of them. For it has come to this 
—I say it with sorrow—that many of 
our party imagine themselves to have 


The 


escaped from the kingdom of Anti- 
christ if they enjoy church goods as 
they please and submit to no dis- 
cipline.” This letter is dated May, 
1541. f. 13 is to Farell, April, 
ΤΕ 20. (OM ps) 20. (92. czz-) 1S \ ithe 
sentence: ‘‘De bonis Ecclesiasticis 
utinam tibi possem aliquid melius 
polliceri, quamquam non est res 
pessimo statu.” 4222. 65 is to Farell, 
Octe Ushi pls 7):) 0 Den bonis 
Ecclesize in verum usum hic restitu- 
endis ego despero.”’ £7. 68 should 
be 66, in which Calvin says to Farell 
under same date, p. 138: ‘‘ Doce- 
bimus quis rectus sit usus bonorum 
Ecelesize et qui legitimi sint eorum 
economi.” 42. τοῦ is to Viret, not 
dated. Calvin has insisted, p. 202: 
“*Papam fuisse furem et sacrilegum, 
videndum ne simus successores.” 

Leonard Ditchfield printed also, 
in 1641, Good Counsels for the Peace 
of Reformed Churches. This is 
described as ‘‘ by some reverend and 
learned Bishops and other divines ; 
translated out of Latin.” There are 
quotations from Casaubon and from 
Archbishop Sandys, and from Hooker’s 
Answer to Travers. 
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tract is important because Hooker meditated an answer to it, and 
began making notes upon it in his own copy, which is preserved 
in Corpus Christi College Library. ‘‘ Nearly all these notes”! were 
published by Keble in 1836, most of them as footnotes to the 
particular passages attacked by the authors of the Christian 
Letter, but some of them in other parts of Keble’s edition. In 
the present edition of Book V. the notes referring to that book 
have been printed with it, and the others collected as notes to the 
Christian Letter itself. This arrangement has been adopted with 
some hesitation. ‘The very intimate picture given by the notes of 
Hooker’s mind and temperament in the last year of his life is 
their chief interest, and this would best be brought out by 
printing them together ex d/oc, without reference to their bearing 
either on the Christian Letter or the first five books of the Podity.” 
The Christian Letter will severely tax the patience of modern 
readers. It is a marvel of insensibility. Its authors have been 
unimpressed by the massive and earnest eloquence of Hooker. 
More than that; his tenderness, his magnanimity, and the charm 
of his lovable spirit have moved them not! It is probably a 
mistake to suppose the writers either malignant or hypocritical. 
They are dimly aware that Hooker has a great reputation, and in 
deference to this public opinion they are in some places formally 
polite ; but their own personal tastes, feelings, and views are all 
adverse to Hooker, and can only misunderstand and misjudge 
him. When they speak their own minds, they are grotesquely 
unjust and offensive. The Admonttion at the beginning of this 
controversy and the Christian Letter at the end give us the worst 
side of Puritanism,—its insolence and violence, its narrowness 
and stupidity. It needs an effort to remember that Richard 
Baxter and John Milton were of the same company. 

The third and longest part of the Appendix (No. III.) consists 
of three fragments preserved in MS. in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The first, on Grace, deals with section 5 of the 


1¢, and P. i. xviii., note τ᾿ 

The Bishop of Oxford, in his 
Introduction to Book V. (p. 211), 
holds out the hope of a reprint of the 
Christian Letter in C.C.C. Library. 
The present editor has not been able 
to gain access to it. 

13 William Covell answered the 
authors of the Christian Letter. He 
states that he does not know who they 
were (Appendix, p. 634, note 235). 


Hooker, in his notes, occasionally 
uses the singular of the authors as if 
he had a single individual in his 
mind. Of the 1572 Admonition 
group Thomas Wilcox was still alive. 
He translated short pieces from Cal- 
vin and Beza, and declares his liking 
for plainness of style ; he may, there- 
fore, have had a share in the composi- 
tion of the Christian Letter. He 
died 1608, 
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Christian Letter. It is apparently a note too long for the margins 
and blank pages of that work. It is written in a closer, more 
concentrated style than is usual with Hooker, perhaps because his 
mind is specially directed to the clear statement of his position 
against his objectors. ‘The references to Philo and Dionysius the 
Areopagite mark it as contemporaneous with the shorter notes on 
the Christian Letter.* The second fragment is entitled ‘ Natura 
et Numerus Sacramentorum,” but its main subject is the mode in 
which grace is conveyed by the Sacraments. It seems clearly 
directed against the objections of sections 14 and 17 of the 
Christian Letter. ‘The last fragment is a treatise on Predestina- 
tion, about as long as the Christian Letter itself, which devotes its 
“tenth article” to attacking Hooker on this point. The treatise 
is written in the close, strong, keenly-reasoned style of the first 
fragment, but its length has caused Keble to suppose! that it 
uses up material which Hooker had kept by him since the time of 
the dispute with Travers. In the Answer to Travers Hooker 
undertook?® ‘fat some convenient time to make them (reprobation 
and election) clear as light both to him and to all others.” But 
the tract does not read like a composite piece of work, put 
together from notes. Moreover, as Keble himself pointed out, 
its eight conclusions have an obvious relation to the nine Lambeth 
articles of November, 1595. If Hooker soon after 1586 col- 
lected his authorities and reached his conclusions, he may have 
preferred to begin his reply to the Christian Letter by dealing 
with this topic, for which he was already primed, and our tract 
may have been written off swiftly and easily first of all. It would 
seem, then, that we have in these fragments the parts of Hooker’s 
answer to the Christian Letter which he actually wrote out, 
although only the third fragment seems finished. Covell’s 
language implies that he had advanced beyond mere notes 
scribbled on the margins of his assailants’ book.” 


14See Appendix, No. III., notes 2, | with wavering, replied, that he would 


14, 17, 21, 30, 35. some other time deal more largely in 
15 C, and P. i. xxvi. the matter.” (C. and P. iii. 559.) 


16C, and P. iii. 593. This is per- 17 Appendix, No. III., p. 634, note 
haps alluded to by Travers: ‘‘He, 235, 
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THERE are two Summaries of the treatise entitled: “ΟΥ̓ the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, Eight Books.” The first occurs at the 
end of the Preface, printed with the first four Books. The second 
may be compiled from the titles prefixed to each Book as it comes, 
and runs as follows : 

“The First Book. Concerning laws and their several kinds in 
general. 

“The Second Book. Concerning their first position who urge 
reformation in the Church of England, namely: that Scripture is 
the only rule of all things which in this life may be done by men.! 


17This assertion that Scripture was 
the only law for all things in this life 
is, from one point of view, that 
against which Hooker contends 
throughout. In the first book he 
shows with great fulness and _ philo- 
sophic completeness that man is 
subject, not to one law, but to 
many; and that therefore for the 
complete life there must be correlation 
and adjustment of varied and varying 
laws. The completeness of Hooker’s 
treatment will be evident from the 
following brief analysis of Book I. 
There is one law-giver, though not 
one law. God is the author of law, 
and in Him all Jaws have their origin. 
Hooker starts with what he calls the 
First Law Eternal, the Law that God 
has set Himself to govern the universe 
by, the self-limitation of God, the 
unknown, the unrevealed Will. 
With this, except to recognise it as a 
factor conditioning for example the 
answer to our prayers, we are not 
concerned. 

He then passes to the Second Law 
Eternal: the manifested, revealed 


Will of God. This is treated exhaust- 
ively. At the two ends of the scale 
of being he places, first, the Law 
Physical, with its natural division 
into the Law of Inorganic Matter 
(the Law of Necessity) and of 
Organic Matter (the Law of Instinct) ; 
secondly, the Law of Angels, domi- 
nated by Intuition and by Love. 

Midway between the angelic hosts 
on the one hand and the world of 
sub-human nature on the other, he 
places the Law of Humanity. This 
he subdivides into Natural and Super- 
natural, and these again, as they are 
regarded in relation to individuals 
and to societies. The Law Natural 
is found in individuals in the Law of 
Conscience; the Law Supernatural 
in the application of conscience to 
spiritual problems in the exercise of 
the inalienable right of private 
judgment. 

The Law Corporate in the natural 
sphere finds expression in ordinary 
human law, and in the supernatural 
sphere in the law of the Church. 

It is this last subdivision of this 
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“The Third Book. Concerning their second assertion, that in 
Scripture there must be of necessity contained a form of Church 
polity, the laws whereof may in nowise be altered. 

“The Fourth Book. Concerning their third assertion, that our 
form of Church polity is corrupted with Popish orders, rites, and 
ceremonies, banished out of certain reformed Churches, whose 
example therein we ought to have followed. 

“The Fifth Book. Of their fourth assertion, that touching the 
several public duties of Christian religion there is amongst us 
much superstition retained in them; and concerning persons 
which for performance of those duties are endued with the power 
of ecclesiastical order, and laws and proceedings according there- 
unto are many ways herein also corrupt.” 

The summary of the last three Books, that Hooker’s whole 
scheme may be before us, we will take from the first summary, 
mentioned above. 

“Book the Sixth, of the Power of Jurisdiction, which the 
reformed platform claimeth unto lay elders, with others. 

“Book the Seventh, of the Power of Jurisdiction, and the 
honour which is annexed thereunto in Bishops. 

“Book the Eighth, of the Power of Ecclesiastical Dominion or 
Supreme Authority, which with us the highest governor or Prince 
hath, as well in regard of domestical Jurisdictions, as of that 
other foreignly claimed by the Bishop of Rome.” 

The treatise thus summarised was apparently in some fashion 
finished when the first four Books were published in 1594; but 
Hooker held back the four later Books for further consideration 
and revision, publishing Book V. in 1597, and dying in 1600 before 
he could put VI., VII., and VIII. in the hands of the printers. 
In Book V., therefore, we have Hooker’s central and most 
characteristic work. The last three Books, as we have them, are 


elaborate scheme with which Book V. 
is concerned, but it is essential to the 
full understanding of the depth and 
breadth of Hooker’s treatment that its 
relation to the whole scheme should 
be grasped. 

Life according to Hooker is not 
the simple thing that the Puritans 
imagined, but a complex system of 
relations between many laws, human 
and divine. The human laws are con- 
tinually changing, and the divine laws 


continually receiving new and wider 
interpretations. Scripture is no 
longer regarded as containing a series 
of infallible dicta on all possible 
questions, but as the supreme authority 
in matters belonging to its own 
proper sphere. Hooker’s justification 
is to be found in the practical accept- 
ance of his main position by all parties 
in the ecclesiastical world, by Church- 
men and Puritans alike. 
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not what Hooker had prepared for the press. ‘That final version 
was almost certainly destroyed. 

The treatise we have summarised is not an attempt to describe 
the Ecclesiastical Polity of the English Church. Hooker's book 
is so frequently and naturally spoken of as The Ecclesiastical Polity 
that the tendency to conceive of it as a scheme of Church polity 
is not easily avoided. But this tendency ignores the connection 
between Hooker’s work and the earlier volumes of Cartwright and 
Whitgift. Hooker re-states and re-examines the arguments con- 
cerning “the laws of ecclesiastical polity,” which since 1572 had 
been fiercely canvassed by the whole nation, and elaborately dealt 
with in many volumes. His book is related to the Disciplinarian 
controversy as Shakespeare’s plays are related to the Elizabethan 
drama. As those plays were produced primarily to satisfy the 
demands of the audiences at the play-houses, so Hooker’s treatise 
answered the demand of the Elizabethan churchman and puritan 
for discussion of the religious question ; and Shakespeare’s plays 
are not a more extraordinary response to the apparent roughness 
and ignorance of the Elizabethan pit than Hookers /olity is to 
the fury and stupidity and tediousness of the religious contro- 
versialists. Both Shakespeare and Hooker were of the provincial 
burgess class, and both of them were of that modest, receptive, 
sensitive type of character which needs the stimulus of a great 
age or a great controversy to draw out its full power. It is 
singular that they should have also in common the grace of 
gentleness. The dramatist’s expression of it is given through 
his imagination, and is therefore more various and delicate than 
the divine’s. But the peculiar temper of Hooker is as unexpected 
and inexplicable as Shakespeare’s. Hooker’s own training and 
circumstances do not explain it. It was an essential part of his 
own nature. We must distinguish it from its more artificial and 
self-conscious descendant in the next century,—the sentiment of 
charity and piety which is so pleasant in the pages of Herbert and 
Walton. The latter, for all its perfection, is a manufactured 
article. Hooker’s quality is given him by God’s grace, and he 
hardly knows he has it. He could never in his manner and 
demeanour properly express it. The bashfulness and timidity of 
the poor scholar clung to him always. But no more absolute 
gentleman, using the word in the high sense of Dekker when he 
applies it to the Christ Himself, has ever conducted a controversy. 
He is the Sir Philip Sidney of religious disputants, among whom 
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chivalrous warriors have been so few. His style has for its inner- 
most grace a large and natural magnanimity that could perhaps 
be bred only in the Elizabethan age. 

The Ecclesiastical Polity is the first prose classic in our 
language, and it remains still the most representative and original 
example of great and high-sounding English prose.” It is true 
that the modern reader is in danger of becoming fatigued before 
he has made the effort necessary to appreciate Hooker. The 
subject gives no help to the style. At times we find our author 
discussing at length a point of controversy which was never vital 
and has lost for us its interest; and then we are conscious that 
his style is cumbrous and complicated, and cannot descend to a 
light swift treatment of what is not essentially dignified or great. 
In prose as well as in poetry the grand style deals awkwardly with 
the unimportant. Unless the modern reader will make an effort 
he will fail to perceive that Hooker’s prose is the prototype of all 
our greatest English writings—of the prose of Burke and Gibbon 
and Ruskin. And not only effort,—leisure also is necessary to 
enjoy the movement of Hooker’s mind and style. He cannot be 
read in a hurry. He must be lived with and used regularly for 
his full power to be felt. But as soon as we are accustomed to 
the massiveness, ampleness, and dignity of Hooker’s manner, we 
shall quickly become aware of other qualities, which do not 
obtrude themselves as they do in more modern writers, but which 
cannot be missed by a sensitive reader. He has the great writer’s 
instinct for the just and beautiful use of words, and he has a 
scholar’s ear for all their secondary meanings and associations. 
He has a delicate sense of rhythm. His phrases and sentences 
are ordered by this musical instinct into a more true and natural 
order than is possible to wit and logic alone. ‘This is the more 
delightful in Hooker, because it is not self-conscious, as it is in 


later writers,—in Burke or Ruskin.? 


> To the authorities referred to in the 
notes that follow add Hallam’s Lz¢er- 
ature of Europe, i. 4, and his Con- 
stitutional History of England, 1. 4. 
But his remark that ‘‘the first book 
of this work” is ‘‘ by much the best” 
ignores the variety of style of Book V., 
which makes that book, to all who 
will take the trouble to read it, the 
most interesting and characteristic of 
Hooker’s writings. Hallam also over- 
estimates the influence of the classics 


Hooker is not consciously 


upon Hooker. Consult also Dean 
Church, in his edition of Book I., on 
Hooker’s style, and Bishop Paget in 
his Lztroductzon to Book V. 

3The second volume of J/odern 
Painters was written when the in- 
fluence of Hooker’s style upon Ruskin 
was strong and fresh. The reader 
who is not interested in theological 
controversy, and inclined to think 
Hooker hard, will be helped to under- 
stand the beauty of his style by 
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an artist till he deals with the full sentence, which in his case is 
frequently a paragraph in itself. If we compare his short notes 
upon the Christian Letter with any chapter of the Polity, we shall 
perceive that composition with him meant the joining together of 
his thoughts and phrases into an elaborate and stately music, 
which, for its full expression, needs often the space of half a page. 
But any reader who has made himself familiar with this musical 
movement of style, co-ordinating into a subtle and changing 
harmony sentence after sentence and page after page, will soon 
hold it for the highest excellence of composition,—better even 
than the tramp of Gibbon or the trot of Macaulay. 

De Rémusat says: “ Hooker semble avoir retrouvé la maniére 
de l’antiquité.”* The Count has the Greek and Roman classical 
writers in mind, and in view of Hooker's willingness to quote 
them it might seem plausible to refer to Cicero and Aristotle as 
his literary models. But this would be a mistake. It is the style 
of the Christian Fathers of the fourth century upon which the 
Ecclesiastical Polity is most definitely modelled. There is no 
author whom Hooker quotes more incessantly than St. Augustine. 
In c. 76 of Book V. he incorporates in his text, without any 
reference, striking abstracts of two of the finest passages in the 
De Civitate Det. We are still so much under the influence of 
the idea, introduced by the scholars of the Renaissance,° that only 
Ciceronian Latin is living and correct, that we are hardly ready to 
admit St. Augustine’s power as a master of language. The two 
passages here quoted are splendid examples of it, and the use of 


Ruskin’s imitation. The modern has 
been nobly sensitive to the music of 
his master and to his felicities in the 
use of language, but when by Ruskin’s 
help we have learned to appreciate 
Hooker, the modern style, by the 
side of the gravity, strength, and 
simplicity of its older parent, seems 
self-conscious, voluble, and florid. 

4 Histoire de la Philosophie en Angle- 
terre, 1. 136. After noting that the 
Schoolmen (scolastiques), and more 
particularly Suarez, thought as Hooker 
did on more points than one, he goes 
on to point out that nevertheless 
Hooker made a new departure, and 
claims for him, ‘‘le merite d’une ex- 
position large et franche qui est 
devenue le procédé nécessaire de 
Pesprit moderne.” This character- 
istic of the modern spirit is as im- 


portant as that scientific care for 
experimental fact upon which Lord 
Bacon insisted. 

°In the north Melancthon was 
largely responsible for the depreciation 
of post-classical writers of Latin. The 
purely humanist appreciation of the 
style of the classical writers joins 
hands in his case with the Protestant 
desire to minimise the value of post- 
apostolic writers, upon whom all 
“*traditions” rested. This contempt 
of post-classical Latin killed it as a 
living language. Aquinas writes a 
living Latin, which admirably says 
what it desires to say. Melancthon’s 
Latin is still with us as Latin prose 
composition. However exquisite and 
perfect it may be it is always language 
resurrected, never language alive. 
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them by Hooker proves his sensibility to their beauty.6 By 
comparing Hooker’s translations of St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
with the originals we shall see clearly that from these writers 
mainly Hooker learned eomposition in the highest sense. The 
influence upon him of the Greek Fathers is also to be noted. 
The famous description of the beauty of the Psalms in c. 37 of 
Book V. is taken almost verbatim from Basil. St. Basil and St. 
Gregory are more artificial than St. Augustine, and for that reason 
Hooker would be the more aware of them as literary models. 
In general theological temper also Basil and the two Gregories 
had obviously much in common with the Elizabethan. More 
than St. Augustine they encouraged his liberalism and tolerant 
tendencies, on which again De Rémusat may be quoted: 
“Cependant il portait dans lorthodoxie une certaine Jargeur 
d’esprit, méme une nuance de rationalisme.”’ In the chapters 
of Book V. which treat of the Trinity and the Person of Christ, 
the Dialogues of Theodoret have considerable influence, but it is 
more upon the thought than the style. 

But while the deepest influences upon Hooker’s style which gave 
it its dignity and grandeur were those Latin and Greek theologians 
to whose genius he had the closest affinity, there were also English 
influences which must be mentioned. Cranmer before Hooker 
showed an exquisite ear for the rhythm of English words and 
phrases. This faculty Hooker rather shared than copied, but in 
Cranmer’s emotional passages we have a style which may have 
directly influenced Hooker. In men whose temperaments were 
in some ways so similar it is unnecessary to insist upon a direct or 
conscious imitation, but the passages quoted from Cranmer in the 
Excursus on the Lord’s Supper seem to establish a connection 
between the two writers. Jewel also must have affected Hooker, 
but Jewel’s writing rarely rises to real distinction, and his influence 
over Hooker is to be found in his patient and careful methods as 
a student rather than in style or cast of thought. 

A command of pithy and forcible English, very close to the 
vernacular, and full of proverbs and homely illustrations was not 
an uncommon gift among the writers of the sixteenth century. 
Latimer perhaps possessed it most strikingly, and is thus the 


6 Hooker speaks of Augustine as 7 Histoire de la Philosophie en Angle- 
‘‘without any equal in the Church of 264776, i. 127. 
Christ from that day (the day of his 
death) to this,” p. 678. 
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father of all writers of homely humorous prose which avoids long 
and elaborate constructions, and aims at clearness and directness. 
When in things themselves there is an obscurity and intricacy, this 
clear style is apt to hide from us our own doubt and perplexity ; 
but the greatest writers can use it if they wish to, and when it is 
appropriate. Of Hooker’s immediate predecessors, Whitgift most 
remarkably had the gift of direct and simple English. Because 
of this simplicity his style is on the whole more modern than 
either Latimer’s, Cartwright’s, or Hooker’s. Whitgift, of course, 
must have been read and re-read by Hooker, and it is important 
to bear in mind that in his ordinary speech Hooker shared with 
his contemporaries this command of a picturesque, pithy, forcible 
vernacular. ‘There were more metaphors in Elizabethan speech 
than in Victorian. It is interesting to collect from grave divines 
like Whitgift and Cartwright the metaphors employed in school 
controversy—not a very promising field for such flowers. ‘‘Cloaks” 
for ‘‘pretences,” “nips” for “arguments,” “glances” for “allu- 
sions,” “colours” for “excuses,” “blots” for “faults,” “wipe 
away” for “ignore,” ‘‘ sound that way” for ‘convey that impression,” 
“out of the square” for “incorrect,” “to stick ” for “to hesitate” : 
these are only the more common out of a large list that might be 
compiled. Whitgift and Cartwright vary the monotony of their 
controversy by scolding each other vigorously in these picturesque 
Hooker’s desire to be courteous to T.C. holds him back 
It would be out of keeping with the high tone 
and dignity of his style. But he has a command of the vernacular 
as direct as Whitgift’s and as humorous as Latimer’s.’ His notes 
on the Christian Letter show us what a grip and terseness there is 
in his most unpremeditated English ; and we hardly need to lock 
beneath the surface of the /o/ity to perceive the same power. 
Book V. of the Zcclestastical Polity displays most fully the 


terms. 
from the practice. 


remarkable variety of Hooker’s style. 
Hooker touches hands with Bacon. 


8It is only occasionally that 
Hooker’s sense of humour shows 
itself openly ; as on p. 425: “‘Asa 
poor simple man sometime was fully 
persuaded that if Pontius Pilate had 
not been a saint the Apostles would 
never have suffered his name to stand 
in the Creed, so these men have a 
strong opinion that because the book 
of Hester is canonical the decree of 


In the opening chapters 
The layman and the clergy- 


Hester cannot be possibly ecclesias- 
tical.” See also on p. 502: ‘‘ There 
are that make an idol of their great 
sufficiency, and because they surmise 
the place should be happy that might 
enjoy them, ἔλεον walk everywhere like 
grave pageants.” This anticipates the 
historic saying of Desmoulins on 
Saint-Just. Compare Life of Hooker, 
above, p. xxix. ἢ. 28. 
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man in Elizabeth’s days were closer together than they are now. 
The men of affairs were scholars, the scholars were men of affairs. 
The spiritual leaders showed a sagacity in their judgments on 
society and politics which was peculiar to that age. Always when 
Hooker generalises on men and things he is sagacious and 
weighty. ‘‘So natural is the union of religion with justice that 
we may boldly deem there is neither where both are not.” ‘No 
religion can wholly and only consist of untruths.” A large collec- 
tion of such apophthegms might be collected from Hooker, all 
of them marked by a more spiritual sagacity than we find in 
Bacon, but reminding us of the Zssays, when we set them together, 
by their force and form. But we must pick out Hooker’s plums 
in order to perceive a likeness in his style to Bacon’s concentra- 
tion. In chapters 50 to 57 we have a sketch of the history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and of the Person of Christ which is at 
the same time historical and philosophical. It 15 in these chapters 
that Hooker’s style rises to its highest finish, force and beauty. In 
spite of the concentration and care with which theological terms are 
used and theological positions defined and expounded there is move- 
ment and eagerness in the style. History and philosophy are so ably 
fused that as the reader follows the theological exposition he cannot 
fail to perceive that a great ecclesiastical historian is here latent. But 
this section of the book does not give scope for passages of des- 
criptive beauty, demanding from the writer special grace or power. 
Such are to be found in the shorter occasional chapters ; in chapter 
23 on Prayer, chapter 37 on the Psalms, chapter 38 on Music, chapter 
65 on the Cross in Baptism, chapters 69 and 70 on Festival Days: 
in these chapters occur the most perfect passages of English prose 
in the language. Even in the chapter on Matrimony, an unpro- 
mising subject apparently for Hooker, we find him writing thus: 
**Woman therefore was even in her first estate framed by nature 
not only after in time but inferior in excellency also unto man, 
howbeit in so due and sweet proportion as being presented before 


® Wherever his subject moves him 
his style concentrates into power ; his 
imagination kindles; he compels 
words to be right or beautiful. Com- 
pare his account of ‘‘the fruit we 
look for” from fasting: ‘*To create 
in the minds of men a love towards 
frugal and severe life, to undermine 
the palaces of wantonness, fo plant 


parsimony as nature where riotousness 
hath been study, to harden whom 
pleasure would melt, and to help 
the tumours which always fulness 
breedeth, that children as it were in 
the wool of their infancy dyed with 
hardness may never afterwards change 
colour,” Pp. 455. 
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our eyes, might be sooner perceived than defined. And even 
herein doth lie the reason why that kind of love which is the 
perfectest ground of wedlock is seldom able to yield any reason 
of itself.” Different again from these descriptive chapters are the 
emotional and impassioned passages where the style of the sermon 
is used. The end of chapter 67 is the most notable instance in 
all Hooker's works of this intense personal prose, but it does not 
stand alone in Book V. Finally we notice many chapters which 
repeat on a smaller scale the semi-historical manner of chapters 
50-57. Chapters 62 and 72, in which Donatism and Montanism 
are discussed by way of illustration, might be called historical 
essays, but the history is introduced that its bearing on current 
politics may be felt and understood ; so that the chapters contain 
history philosophised, or rather, made practical and present, by a 
mind Elizabethan in its sagacity and Christian in the glow of its 
idealism. 

The most famous Book in Hooker’s treatise is the First, and 
the reader of Book V. should not be unacquainted with it. The 
latter, since it deals with a mass of particulars, lacks unity; it is 
the most controversial section of the work; the former is the 
least controversial ; it is in fact a protest against controversy as 
lawlessness ; it is a plea that law must be reverenced and order 
obeyed. The Puritan, holding it his duty to resist particular 
statutes, was in danger of forgetting that law is a friend. Hooker 
reminds all citizens of a first principle. Law is not an enemy; she 
is ‘the mother” of their ‘peace and joy.”!® To consider the 
philosophical aspects of Hooker’s enquiry in Book I. is not 
possible here; but his conception of law as comfortable, as 
bringing peace, joy, and harmony, as “the mother” of the 
universe, should be contrasted with the conception of law as the 
judge. Calvin and Hooker do not differ only in theory; in life 
and practice each has everything to learn from the other. 


10 Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Duty” is the passage beginning: ‘‘ This asser- 


a parallel to Hooker’s praise of law 
of great interest. As types of English 
character the two writers are akin. 
In addition to Dean Church’s edition 
of Book I., already mentioned, Bishop 
Barry’s lecture in Masters of English 
Theology should be read. Its sum- 
mary of Book I. is excellent. Com- 
pare also F. D. Maurice, Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, ii. 192-5, in 


tion of Law against Opinion is what 
we have described as the true English 
conservatism.” In note 1 above a 
brief analysis of Book I., based chiefly 
upon Barry (of. cz¢.), has been given 
for the guidance of the student, and 
the relation to it of Book V. shortly 
stated. Church’s many references to 
Dante (0. czt.) are important. 
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One important characteristic of Hooker has been kept to the last 
because it informs his work as a whole, and not specially the Fifth 
Book. In the Fifth Book, because there Hooker is defending the 
Prayer Book against particularattacks upon it, this characteristic may 
not appear so obvious as in the earlier books. To Hooker the Church 
of England is the national Church in a sense impossible to writers 
before him, and with a reality and conviction not easily reached 
by writers after him. The Reformation in Europe was in part the 
consequence of the development of strong and definite national 
character. The mediaeval Church did not understand that the 
strong individuality of the nations must not be cramped and dis- 
couraged. A revolt from her control was the consequence. In 
England that revolt was followed by the formation of a national 
Church which did not attain definiteness and stability till Eliza- 
beth’s reign. But the earlier religious reformers who carried out 
the separation from Rome were passionately attached to the ideal 
of one Church of one nation. Cartwright and Hooker were agreed 
on this point. Cartwright and the earlier Puritans were fiercer 
than the moderate English party against separation. They would 
have compelled all to come into their fold—Roman Catholic 
priest and English bishop—with uncompromising rigour. It is 
by the strength of this national feeling that Hooker in the 
Ecclesiastical Polity is able to hold in a real unity so many 
different tendencies of thought and feeling ; and to make his appeal 
to-day to Englishmen and not only to English churchmen. He 
is a national divine as Elizabeth was a national queen. ‘The 
national life of England, after being thwarted and tormented for 
half a century, reached in 1559 a time of comparative peace and 
stability, under a queen whose genius corresponded remarkably to 
the eagerness and strength of the national life, and enabled her to 
be a true expression of the national unity. This national age was 
followed by the pedantic age in the politics both of Church and 
State. The conception of more than one Christian Church in the 
same Christian kingdom was by the later schools of Puritanism 
forced upon men’s minds. By this means a higher and truer 
ideal of liberty has been reached by Christians, but not without 
some treason to the ideal of unity, which of all Christian ideals is 
the most primitive. Hooker, the divine, like Elizabeth the queen, 
holds together in his sympathies different and apparently contra- 
dictory emotions because his sense of a living national unity lifts 
him above his own party, and is always present with him as some- 
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thing including both Conformist and Nonconformist and claiming 


from both obedience and love.!! 


1 Compare F. D. Maurice’s fine 
account of Hooker in Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, ii. 189-199 ; 
and especially these passages: ‘* Had 
it been otherwise, he would not have 
represented so remarkably as he does 
(more remarkably than any divine, 
perhaps than any English prose writer) 
that union of opposites in which we 
have contended that the strength of 
the Elizabethan period lay, whatever 
seeds of weakness it might leave for 
the succeeding time. In him, as little 
as in his royal mistress, was there any 
inclination to a mere balance of 
opinions. . . . Both were alternately 
intolerant, and the best and most 
effective champions of toleration a- 
gainst those who would have made 
the existence of it impossible. Both 


at times made light of convictions 
and beliefs which a wiser Judge had 
determined, for higher ends than tem- 
porary peace, that men should not 
part with, but should even be ready 
to die for. Both confessed a law 
which binds men, and which they do 
not create for themselves ; a law which 
they might occasionally pervert into the 
coercion of opinions, but which would 
at last be found the great protection of 
each opinion from the coercion of 
some other—an instrument for pre- 
venting truth from being mangled and 
extinguished by themall.” See p. 192. 
Of the Church of England ‘‘he was 
no mere champion, but was possessed 
and penetrated by her highest life.” 


P. 195. 


THE DISCIPLINARIAN PARTY IN THE REIGN OF 
ELIZABETH.! 


Hooker’s £celestastical Polity is an attempt to justify the Church 
of England, as established by Queen Elizabeth’s government, 
against the attacks and objections of the Disciplinarian or Puritan 
party. The Fifth Book deals especially with the Book of 
Common Prayer. It was published in 1597, when Elizabeth 
had been on the throne for forty years, and is therefore chrono- 
logically the conclusion of the controversy, as it is substantially 
its most remarkable and considerable memorial. It follows that 
the Fifth Book of the Fofty needs an introduction. It is com- 
plementary to the ecclesiastical history of its time, and a sketch 
of that histcry is necessary to its intelligent comprehension. 

The dispute known generally as “The Troubles of Frankfort” 2 


1Strype’s Annals, with his lives of 
Parker, Whitgift, and Aylmer, con- 
tain a large mass of materials for the 
religious history of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Of these materialsanable and judicious 
summary is given in Henry Soames’s 
Elizabethan Religious History (1839), 
who adds valuable quotations from 
contemporary books and pamphlets in 
his notes. A thorough and scientific 
investigation of the Elizabethan re- 
ligious settlement, which tests Strype’s 
results by the use of much new docu- 
mentary material, has been entered 
upon by Dr. H. Gee, who has already 
published 7he Elizabethan Clergy and 
the Settlement of Religion, 1558-1564. 
Still more recently have appeared 
the continuation of Canon Dixon’s 
ffistory to 1570 (under Dr. Gee’s 
editorship), and Dr. Gee’s Lectures 
on the Elizabethan Prayer Book and 
Ornaments. For Cartwright and the 
Disciplinarians Brook’s Lzfe of Cart- 
wright is very full and quotes original 
manuscript authority not printed else- 


where ; but its point of view is frankly 
partisan and needs to be supplemented 
by the brilliant sketch of Cartwright’s 
career given by Prof. J. Bass Mullinger 
in his Zhe University of Cambridge, 
chap. 3. The same authority gives a 
valuable sketch of Travers. Consult 
also his article on Cartwright in the 
Dict. of Nat. Biog.; and in the same 
work the articles on Jewel and Grindal 
(Creighton), Aylmer and Parker 
(Mullinger), Cox (Dixon), Whitgift 
(Lee), Sandys and Travers. Bishop 
Paget’s 2nd chapter, on ‘‘The 
Puritan Position,” in his /7¢tvoduction 
to Hooker, Book V. (1899), contains 
original matter of importance and is 
written with distinction and charm. 

? The history of the English exiles 
at Frankfort is contained in A Brief 
discourse of the Troubles begun at 
frankfort in Germany, Anno Domini 
1554, about the Book of Common 
Prayer and Ceremonies, and continued 
by the English men there, to the end of 
Q. Mary's reign. It was first printed 
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is the natural starting point for such a sketch. 


In June, 1554, 


a small band of exiles from England reached Frankfort on the 


Maine. 


They found there a congregation of French exiles, to 


whom the town had granted a church and permission to use their 


own form of public worship in their own tongue. 


The French- 


men had come from England, where they had been established 


at Glastonbury under the ministry of Valerand Poullain.® 


in 1575. There were reprints in 
1642 (with some added passages in 
the preface; Strype, Anais, II. i. 
482-3); in Zhe Phenix, 1708, where 
it is Tract xix.; and by Petheram, 
1846. The Preface in 1575 gives as 
reasons for the publication: first, the 
assertion by Dr. Young (presumably 
John Young, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, the ‘‘ Roffey ” of Spenser’s 
Shepherds Calendar) at Paul’s Cross 
in November, 1573, that present 
troubles are due ‘‘to the ambitious 
heads of certain special persons . . . 
who stir up this strife in the church 
for that they could not attain to 
bishoprics whenas others enjoyed 
them”; second, the opinion of some 
that the troubles are due ‘‘to the 
strange churches as well beyond the 
seas as here among us remaining” ; 
third, the fact of ‘‘some supposing, 
yea roaring out (such as Dr. Elbow- 
room) that this hath happened by 
such fantastical heads as can abide no 
platform but of their own devising ”’ ; 
fourth, Mr. Mullins’s (probably John 
Molyns, reader in Greek to the Frank- 
fort exiles, who died Dean of Bock- 
ing in 1591) references to the Frank- 
fort troubles in October, 1573, at 
Paul’s Cross. Petheram prints in his 
valuable introduction a note by Dr. 
M‘Crie which makes it probable that 
Whittingham is the author of the first 
and last part of the book, but that 
The History of that Stir and Strife, 
etc. (Phentx, 11., pp. 91-176) in the 
middle is by Whitehead. No doubt 
has ever been thrown on the authen- 
ticity of the documents given, but the 
editor has a strong bias against the 
Coxians. Dixon has given a short 
summary of the book in his fourth 
volume. For Knox’s account of the 
matter and a useful series of extracts 
from the 1575 book consult Laing’s 
edition of Knox’s Works, iv. 41-9 and 
Lorimer’s John Knox and the Church of 


With 


£ngland, ch. vi. Knox says that Mr. 
Isaacs of Kent and the Chawncellor of 
Salisbury Cathedral, Henry Parry, ac- 
cused him of treason in 9 articles, act- 
ing by the advice of Dr. Cox, Dr. Bale, 
Dr. Turner, Dr. Jewell, and others. 

? Valerand Pullain was the son of a 
burgess of Lille, graduated at Louvain, 
and became a priest in 1540. He 
was converted to reformed views and 
became pastor of a French church 
at Strasburg in 1547. Coming to 
England he was for a short time tutor 
to the son of the Earl Derby, and 
published at London in 1550 Ze 
Temportseur, a French version of 
the Proscerus of Wolfgang Musculus 
(Basle, 1549), four Latin dialogues 
against the use of Popish ‘‘cere- 
monies.” In 1551 he published in 
London the Latin Lztuzsgia Sacra seu 
ritus Ministeriz of his Strasburg ccn- 
gregation, with a snort ‘‘ apology ” for 
the liturgy. Shortly afterwards he 
became pastor or superintendent of the 
colony of French and Walloon weavers 
established by Somerset at Glaston- 
bury, drew up for them a form of 
service in the French language like 
that used at Strasburg, and published 
it in 1552. He was present at the 
Disputation of October, 1553, and 
published in 1554 a Vera Expfositio 
of what occurred. In 1554 Pullain 
took his congregation to Frankfort, 
where he published ZLzturgza Sacra 
seu ritus Ministerzt tn Ecclesia pere- 
grinorum Francofordie ad Moenum 
with a ‘‘summa doctrine seu fidei 
professio”” (Frankfort, 1554), pre- 
sumably identical with the 1551 
Liturgia. The epistle of thanks to 
Frankfort is signed by Poullain and 
five other Frenchmen, and by five 
Englishmen, Mackbray, Staunton, 
Hammond, Bendall, and Whitting- 
ham, under date September. There 
is a second edition in 1555 without 
the Englishmen’s names.  Pullain 
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Poullain’s consent the Englishmen asked for permission to use 
the church along with the Frenchmen, and obtained it on con- 
dition that they agreed in doctrine with the French worshippers, 
and that their ceremonies were such as the Frenchmen could 
allow. These conditions were made the pretext for modifying 
the English Prayer Book and using a form of service approximat- 
ing in many particulars to that of Geneva. This arrangement 
was sO satisfactory to the contrivers of it that they wrote to 
English exiles in other places exhorting them to practice a like 
purity of worship and ritual. The letter makes it clear that 
agreement with the Frenchmen has not been the only object of 
their proceedings, but that they have gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of contriving a form of worship “wherein they might hear 
God’s Word truly preached, the Sacraments rightly ministered, 
and Discipline used, which in their own country could not be 
obtained.” These exiles, of whom Whittingham was the most 
important, represented a party dissatisfied with King Edward’s 
Second Prayer Book, and anxious to substitute for it a form of 
prayer resembling that in use at Geneva, But their letter quickly 
elicited the fact that there were many exiles to whom Edward’s 
Second Book was satisfactory, and more to whom the revision 
of it in exile and without sanction from English authority appeared 
injudicious and unpatriotic. The Zurich exiles—among whom 
were Robert Horne, Thomas Lever, Thomas Cole, John Park- 
hurst, and Laurence Humphrey—declared themselves “fully 
determined to use no other Order” than “the last taken in the 
Church of England.” The Strasbourg exiles wrote to the same 
effect, and sent Edmund Grindal to explain to the brethren at 
Frankfort that they desired “the establishing of the Book of 
England, . . . the substance and effect thereof.” But meanwhile 
John Knox had been chosen by the Frankfort congregation as 
their minister, and “Knox, Whittingham, and others,” wishing 
to avoid King Edward’s Second Prayer Book, “ drew forth a plat 
of the whole book of England into the Latin tongue,” sending 
the same to Mr. Calvin of Geneva, requested his judgment thereon. 

This document will be at once perceived to be in definite 
historical connection with the Fifth Book of Hooker’s Zcclesias- 


died at Frankfort in 1558. Consult worship for foreignersin England, John 
Baron de Schickler’s Zes Eglises du a Lasco, also found his way to Frank- 
Refuge en Angleterre, i. 59,72. The fort, where his book was printed. For 
compiler of another form of public _ its full title, see below, p- 392, n. 12. 
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tical Polity. Nearly all the objections to the Prayer Book which 
Hooker deals with are here enumerated; and the general tone 
and attitude of the writers towards the Prayer Book is exactly 
that of the Puritan party throughout the reign of Elizabeth. A 
hostile and contemptuous review of the Book concludes with the 
words, ‘‘other things not so much shame itself as a certain kind 
of pity compelleth us to keep close,” and a note of the editor 
declares that “this description is very favourably put down.” 
Calvin’s answer is wiser and more tolerant in tone than the 
document of Knox and Whittingham, but he very naturally 
“cannot tell what they mean which so greatly delight in the 
leavings of Popish dregs.” He says that “in the liturgy of 
England I see that there were many tolerable foolish things 
(tolerabiles inepitias) ; by these words I mean that there was not 
the purity which was to be desired” ;4 and he thinks that the 
overthrow of ihe reform party in England gives them freedom in 
exile to compose a better form of prayer for themselves. This 
last opinion was perhaps hardly to be avoided by Calvin, and it 
does not surprise us in Knox, but it fatally misled all Englishmen 
who yielded to it. 

But the party that “would do as they had done in England 
and .. . would have the face of an English Church” grew finally 
stronger in Frankfort than Knox’s following. They were headed 
by Dr. Cox, and Knox’s banishment was procured in a manner 
not very creditable.° The attention of the Frankfort magistrates 


4Dated 22nd January, 1555. Ep. 
200 in Calvin’s Lfzstole et Responsa, 
Lausanne, 1576. Butthe 1575 trans- 
lation is not quite close to the Latin, 


trary to Christ’s institution.’ But 
he was not inhibited from preaching. 
In June, 1553, he was sent into 
Buckinghamshire and preached the 


which runs: ‘‘ In Anglicana liturgia, 
qualem describitis, multas video fuisse 
tolerabiles ineptias. His duobusverbis 
exprimo, non fuisse eam puritatem que 
optanda fuerat ; qua tamen primo 
statim die corrigi non poterant vitia, 
cum nulla subesset manifesta impietas, 
ferenda ad tempus fuisse.” ‘‘Tolera- 
biles” means ‘‘ bearable.” 

> But Knox’s antecedent and sub- 
sequent career must be held in mind. 
He declined in 1553 the living of 
Allhallows in Bread Street and was 
summoned before the Privy Council. 
The Council was ‘‘sorry he was of a 
contrary mind to the Common Order.” 
He retorted that ‘‘ he was more sorry 
that a Common Order should be con- 


sermon that caused his dismissal from 
Frankfort. His Faithful Admonition 
to the Professors of God’s Truth in 
England (Knox’s Works, ili. 307 ; 
the prefatory letter is probably by 
Gilby), containing his account of 
this sermcn and its references to the 
Emperor, was printed, 20th July, 1554, 
probably at Geneva. Zhe Godly 
Letter to the Faithful in London, 
Newcastle, Berwick, etc., appeared in 
May, and again in July, 1554 (Works, 
111. 180; he calls Gardiner, Tunstall, 
and Bonner, ‘‘ they members of the 
Devil styled bishops”). The intem- 
perate language of these two tracts 
must be held in some part responsible 
for the harshness of Queen Mary’s 
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was called to his book published in 1554, Faithful Admonition 
to the Professors of God’s Truth in England, in which he 
gives an account of his sermon preached at Amersham in 
Buckinghamshire after King Edward’s death. In this he 
spoke of the Emperor as “no less an enemy to Christ than 
was Nero.” The magistrates decided that Knox must leave 
Frankfort. He retired to Geneva, whither he was followed by 
Whittingham and others of the party, and was chosen, along 
with Christopher Goodman and Anthony Gilby,® as the minister 
of the English-Genevan congregation. Here was printed? in 
1556, Zhe Form of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments, 
etc., used in the English Congregation at Geneva; and approved by 
the famous and godly learned man, John Calvin. In 1565 this 
became the Book of Common Order of the Scotch Church. It 
was the form of service sighed for by the Puritan party during 
Elizabeth’s reign as superior to the English Book of Common 
Lfrayer. 

But the troubles at Frankfort continued. Horne became chief 
pastor of the Church, and a fierce dispute arose between the 
pastor and his advising “seniors” on the one hand and the 


measures. (So Laing, Works, iii. 250.) 
But Knox had no doubts or misgivings 
about the wisdom of his attitude. In 


printed. (Works, iv. 564.) This 
attacks Henry VIII. fiercely, calling 
him a ‘‘monstrous boar.” It ap- 


1558 he published Zhe First Blast of 
the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women. Christopher 
Goodman in the same year published 
flow superior powers might be obeyed 
of their subjects and wherein they may 
lawfully be disobeyed and resisted. 
Elizabeth was offended by these 
treatises as Mary was by the earlier 
ones. Calvin felt it necessary to 
write to Cecil on the matter (Zurich 
Letters, 2 Ser., Park. Soc., Letter xv.). 
Aylmer answered Knox in Ax Har- 
borough for faithful and true subjects 
against the late blown blast concerning 
the government of women. His answer 
shows that Knox’s attitude to the 
temporal power was obnoxious to 
many who were in general sympathy 
with him on questions of public 
worship and church organisation. 
Finally, we may note that in 1558, 
appended to Knox’s Appellation 
against his excommunication by the 
Scotch authorities, Anthony Gilby’s 
Admonition to England and Scot- 
land to call them to repentance was 


parently escaped Elizabeth’s notice, 
or else Leicester’s influence was 
strong enough to prevent his exclusion 
from England. 

6 On Ist Nov., 1555, Goodman and 
Gilby were ‘‘appointed to preach 
the Word of God and minister the 
Sacraments in the absence of John 
Knox.” For Goodman, see Strype, 
Annals, I. 1. 181. 

7Given by Laing, iv. 147. It is 
not certain whether the date was 
February, 1556, or 1557. There 
was a Latin version, Ratio et Forma, 
etc., in 1556; another edition in 1561, 
and at Edinburgh in 1562. Notice 
that at Frankfort ‘‘the order of 
Geneva” is ‘* then already printed in 
English and some copies there among 
them” at the end of 1554 (Phenzx, 
ii. 63). After receiving Calvin’s 
letter, Knox, Whittingham, Gilby, 
Fox, and T. Cole drew up an order, 
which we are told was ‘‘the same 
order of Geneva now in print” (p. 
71). This was not accepted by the 
congregation. 
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general congregation on the other. The dispute was concerned 
with the government and “ Discipline” of the congregation, and 
may be counted the beginning of the “ Disciplinarian” con- 
troversy that continued through the reign of Elizabeth. The 
two ‘‘ Books” or “Orders” of ‘ Discipline” which survive in the 
account of the Troubles are the parents of the many schemes 
of Presbyterian government and Discipline which the Puritan 
party produced. 

When the methods of the pastor and seniors proved distasteful 
to the general congregation the latter agitated for a revision of 
what is termed the “old Discipline.” It is not clear how this 
“old Discipline” was drawn up; we cannot tell whether it was 
conceived of as applying only or mainly to English clergy 
in exile, nor how far it was intended to be in accerd with 
the polity of the English Church. It begins by declaring 
the manner of receiving “all sorts of persons” into the 
congregation, which suggests that it arose originally from the 
necessity of making some enquiry into the character and creed 
of those who proposed to belong to the little settlement. In 
view of later Puritan scruples it is curious to find the rule, 
“Ἰδὲ every member of the Church do not refuse to read a 
declaration of their faith before the pastor and elders, whenso- 
ever they shall be thereto required.” Notorious offenders are to 
be called before the pastor and elders, who can excommunicate 
them if contumacious. The document goes on to require the 
election of pastor and elders, and apparently preachers, and, 
“considering the present state of the Church,” orders that 
deacons should visit the sick and catechise, in addition to 
their “special office appointed in the Acts of the Apostles.” 
There is no statement that the pastor must have been duly 
ordained in the English Church, nor is there any mention of 
episcopal authority as obtaining over the priests in exile. It 
seems probable, however, that in this “old Discipline” the election 
of a duly ordained cleric was assumed, and that the “‘ deacons” 
spoken of were looked upon as under the elders or seniors, and 
as holding a temporary and extraordinary office. The ‘‘ preachers” 
are to ‘“‘assist the pastor in preaching the Word, ministering the 
Sacraments, and in all consultations and meetings of him and the 
elders.” It seems impossible to explain the absence of any refer- 
ence to English orders except on the supposition that clerics in 
the main were being legislated for, and that supposition explains 
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a great deal in the procedure of the congregations of exiles which 
is perplexing. 

But the new Discipline, “reformed and confirmed by the 
authority of the Church and Magistrate,” cannot be explained 
as a temporary table of bye-laws for a company of clergy 
in exile. It is an elaborate constitution contained in 73 pro- 
visions. ‘There are to be “two ministers or teachers of the Word 
elected,” “in all things of equal authority.” Six seniors, along 
with the two ministers, are to superintend “the execution of the 
discipline and government of the Church.” Four deacons are to 
distribute the alms. All officers, except the two ministers, are to 
be elected annually in March. “Imposition of hands with 
prayer” is to be used “at the institution of the said ministers, 
seniors, and deacons, according to the doctrine and examples of 
the Scripture.” It is interesting to find in the roth provision an 
order to use Calvin’s Catechism for catechising adults, and in the 
54th a definition of “ Discipline,” which begins: “That it may be 
the better known what is meant by this word Discipline or Cor- 
rection of Vice, we think that there be three degrees of ecclesias- 
tical Discipline,” etc. In all the document there is nothing said 
of the meaning or use of orders conferred by the bishops of 
the English Church; and if it is contended that this was 
possible because it had occurred to no one to propose a 
minister who had not been episcopally ordained, it is yet clear 
that, when such a proposal is made, there is nothing in the 
constitution of the congregation to stop proceedings. It was 
in fact such an ordination that Walter Travers claimed, and 
by which he held his post at the Temple. We notice that 
among the signatories of the Frankfort Book of Discipline Richard 
Alvey’s name comes third. He was Hooker’s predecessor as 
Master of the Temple. It seems clear that in congregations 
like this at Frankfort ordination by the call of the congregation 
with or without imposition of hands was added to canonical 
episcopal ordination, and among the extreme reformers quickly 
superseded it. Alvey and Travers at the Temple plainly attempted 
to organize their congregation on the lines laid down in this 
Frankfort document, and held episcopal ordination insufficient 
and carnal. 

The eagerness with which the English exiles turned to the 
compilation of new forms of Service and Books of Discipline 
must seem strange to the modern Churchman whose timidity in 
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these activities is inveterate. But there were special reasons for 
the peculiar excitement of men’s minds. The English Prayer 
Book was a new thing. Public worship “in the vulgar tongue” 
had to win its ground without the helps to reverence which 
long use and innumerable associations give to the Prayer 
Book to-day. Edward’s reign, even if one Book had been kept 
to, was too short to permit of any growth of affection for 
the new prayers and formularies. No one in the sixteenth 
century was aware that a great monument of the power and 
beauty of the English language had been produced in the 
Prayer Book. No one realized that genius of a delicate and rare 
kind was necessary if prayers were to be composed in the English 
tongue equal in power of spiritual appeal to the Latin prayers of 
the mediaeval Church. Rather every man fancied he could 
compete with Cranmer, and devotional feeling suffered, because 
for the moment it was made to consist in the construction of 
prayer books rather than in the use of them. 

The accession of Mary, therefore, was a moment in our history 
when loyalty to the English Church was difficult. The recent 
changes had not lasted long enough. It had not been clear that 
those changes were over. The second Prayer Book had replaced 
the first, and was at once attacked as insufficient by reformers 
of the type of Knox. The two Books had not been long enough 
in use for their words and phrases and cadences to become 
familiar to men’s ears and capture their hearts. The accession 
of Mary would seem to many, as it did to Calvin, to take away 
all authority from the doings and formularies of Edward’s reign, 
and to involve a beginning again from the beginning. 

It must also be held in mind that those who fled the kingdom 
included all the honest extremists and irreconcilables, except 
those whose authority and prestige were so conspicuous that the 
new government made haste to arrest them and call them to 
account. ‘It is to be lamented,” says Canon Dixon, “ that so 
many of the most embittered children of the Reformation were 
thrown together in banishment.” There was for the time an 
abnormal proportion of the party who had been dissatisfied even 
with the Second Prayer Book. ‘The bishops they respected and 
obeyed remained in England. On the continent were many great 
religious leaders to whom for the time being the exiles would 
naturally look for advice and even control. But the Lutheran 
Churches, pushing to a disgraceful extreme their animosity to the 
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French and Swiss Sacramentarians, refused countenance and 
shelter to the English exiles, who were thus thrown into the 
arms of the French and Swiss reformers, among whom Calvin’s 
authority was paramount. By these foreigners the Englishmen 
were treated with a kindness and generosity which claimed their 
utmost gratitude, and produced a permanent effect upon English 
religion. 

Let it first be noted that in Geneva or Zurich the English 
exile saw achieved what he had failed to establish in his own 
country—a reformed Church. The stability and fame of these 
organizations might well make him regard with discontent the 
half measures and perplexities of King Edward’s reign, which 
Mary’s government had swept away. But among the exiles 
zealous preachers were in the majority, not cautious and 
sagacious statesmen. They did not consider the difference in 
political and social conditions between a town like Geneva and 
a country like England. They did not consider whether it 
was either possible or desirable that the preacher of the Word 
in England should obtain the same voice and control over 
the nation that he held in Geneva. In their exile they got 
out of touch with English conditions. They came back with 
their ideals—political, social, and religious—transformed and 
intensified ; but the English Crown and the English governing 
classes had not shared this experience. On the contrary, Elizabeth 
and Cecil during Mary’s reign bowed to the storm, in accordance 
with English political tradition, and conformed for the time to the 
religion prescribed by law. 

And secondly, the English exile was brought suddenly close to 
the immense fame and capacity of Calvin. His position, import- 
ance, and dignity they could contrast with the scope given in 
England to the influence of any of their own chiefs—Cranmer 
or Hooper. They would not reflect that Calvin was acting out- 
side his own country ; that Cranmer’s problem of accommodation 
and reconciliation between King, hierarchy, Lords, Commons, and 
people had never been attempted by him. Calvin was one of the 
world’s greatest men, but he was a great Frenchman. His lucidity 
and consistency were French. His method, introduced as vic- 
toriously into theology as into the practical details of Church 
organization and social life, was not the method of the char- 
acteristic English temperament ; when applied to the complicated 
problems of English life it cut knots instead of untying them. 
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The Puritan caught from Calvinism a fondness for logical and 
consistent schemes of discipline and worship; he was taught to 
despise work like Cranmer’s, which aimed at effecting a transition 
without a break, and reconciling old with new. A party was 
formed in England infected with a truly French passion for ideas, 
in their naked logical rigour and accuracy, and its influence on 
English history was out of all proportion to its numbers, position, 
or wealth. No one who has studied the character and personality 
of such typical Englishmen as Cranmer or Cecil will doubt the 
benefit to England of this infusion of a foreign spirit, but neither 
will he wonder at the confusion and strife stirred up by the 
clash of opposite ideals. It seems unnecessary to dwell on 
the influence of the democratic ideas learned by the exiles, or 
on their acceptance of the principle that the Bible was to be 
taken as a code of laws covering all the activities of life. Both 
tendencies are merely instances of the wider impressions we have 
noted. 

Let us now turn to the Elizabethan settlement of 1559, which 
was decided in its main outlines almost before the exiles returned 
from the continent, and about which they were very little con- 
sulted. 

Queen Mary died November, 1558. Elizabeth’s first parlia- 
ment met on the 25th of the following January. The Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, in his opening speech,® declared to 
“My Lords and Masters all” that they were called to consult 
first of all ‘‘for well making of laws for the according and uniting 
of these people of the Realm into an uniform order of Religion 
to the honour and glory of God, the establishing of the Church 
and tranquillity of the Realm.” Her Majesty had this matter 
especially at heart, knowing the ‘‘advancement of God’s glory 
and honour” to be “the sure and infallible foundation whereupon 
the policies of every good Commonwealth” are erected, and “as 
the straight line whereby it is wholly to be directed and governed.”® 
For ‘like as the well and perfect doing of this cannot but make 
good success in all the rest, so the remiss and loose dealing in 
this cannot but make the rest full of imperfections and doubtful- 
ness.” But Lords and Commons are cautioned against “all 
manner of contentions” and “all sophistical captious and frivolous 
arguments and quiddities” ; moreover ‘‘contentious contumelious 


8D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 11, 12. opening the third parliament in 1571. 
®"He uses the same formule in See D’Ewes, p. 137. 
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and opprobrious words, as heretic, schismatic and papist” are to 
be banished out of men’s mouths. They are to avoid those four 
“extremities,” Idolatry, Superstition, Contempt, and Irreligion. 
Because English politicians of the school of Nicholas Bacon and 
Cecil favoured Puritan preachers for their zeal and ministerial 
activity, we must not be blind to the irreconcilable opposition 
between their ideals and those of the Puritans. 

The answer to this appeal is found in the two first statutes 1" of 
the parliament, “An Act restoring to the Crown the ancient 
Jurisdiction over the State Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and 
abolishing all Foreign Power repugnant to the same”; and, “ An 
Act for the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Divine Service in 
the Church, and the Administration of the Sacraments.” Upon 
these Acts the Elizabethan settlement of religion depended. The 
Jurisdiction Act (1 Eliz. c. 1) contained the Oath of Supremacy, 
to be taken by Archbishops, Bishops, Judges, and all Ministers 
and Officers, Spiritual and Temporal. The oath declared, “That 
the Queen’s Highness is the only supreme Governor of this 
Realm . . . as well in all Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Things or 
Causes as Temporal, and that no foreign Prince Person Prelate 
State or Potentate hath or ought to have any Jurisdiction Power 
Superiority Preeminence or Authority Ecclesiastical or Spiritual 
within this Realm.” The Act also “annexed to the Crown of 
this Realm” powers “for visitation of the Ecclesiastical State and 
Persons,” and “for reformation order and correction of the same 
and of all manner of Errors Heresies Schisms Abuses Offences 
Contempts and Enormities.” To carry out these powers the 
Crown by Letters Patent may appoint commissioners. Section 
vil. of the Act gives this power of appointing Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners absolutely to the Crown, and to the Crown only; and 
it needs to be borne in mind by the modern student when he is 
judging Queen Elizabeth’s treatment of the efforts of successive 
parliaments to interfere in matters religious. It must also be 
noted that this power given to the Crown was not something 
taken away from the Spiritual Lords of the Realm. It was con- 
ceived of as essentially an abolition of Foreign Power, and for 
that reason there is no qualification of the supremacy of the 


For the history of these Acts in of Religion, 1558-1564, ch. i., at the 
Lords and Commons, so far as it can end of which, pp. 9-29, the Acts are 
be traced, consult Dr. Gee’s Zhe transcribed from the Statetes of the 
Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement Realm. 
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Queen. Four provisoes are added to the Act. The second of 
these, section xx., provides that Ecclesiastical Commissioners shall 
not adjudge matters to be Heresy unless so declared according to 
Scripture, or by the first four General Councils, or any one of 
them, or by the High Court of Parliament with the assent of 
Clergy in their Convocation. 

The Act for Uniformity (1 Eliz. c. 2) restores the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. by repealing Queen Mary’s Act 
against it. It specifies modifications as follows: “with one 
alteration or addition of certain Lessons to be used on every 
Sunday in the year, and the form of the Litany altered and 
corrected and two Sentences only added in the delivery of the 
Sacrament to the communicants.” It inflicts severe penalties of 
deprivation and imprisonment upon ministers refusing to use this 
Book of Common Prayer or preaching in derogation thereof. It 
inflicts fines and imprisonment upon persons who “in any Inter- 
ludes Plays Songs Rhymes or by other open words,” utter any- 
thing “ depraving or despising of the same Book,” or in any way 
interfere with the use of the same by ministers. The Act is to 
come into force on the feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, 
June 24, 1559,!! after which date all persons without reasonable 
excuse of absence shall resort to their Parish Church or Chapel 
accustomed on Sundays and Holy days “upon pain of punish- 
ment by the Censures of the Church,” and a fine of 12 pence for 
each offence to be levied by the Cnurchwardens for the use of the 
poor. Section iv. requires “all Archbishops Bishops and other 
Ordinaries” to enforce this legislation, and “to reform correct 
and punish by Censures of the Church.” Justices of assize may 
determine offences against the Act. Bishops may associate them- 
selves with such justices. Section xi. gives more precisely to ali 
“having any peculiar Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction” the order to 
enforce the Act “by admonition excommunication sequestration 
or deprivation and other censures and process in like form as 
heretofore hath been used in like cases by the Queen’s Ecclesias- 
tical Laws.” Section xili. contains the famous proviso, “That 


to us.” 


1 Strype (Anais, 1. i. 201) quotes 
from the diary ‘‘ of one Earl, a curate 
in London,” under 24th June, ‘‘ Then 
was King Edward’s Book restored to 
all men’s comfort. And verily the 
people were most willing to receive 
the Book of divine service thus brought 


But Strype adds, “" Yet he 
makes a note of exception to a few of 
Calvin’s Church, that is, such as lately 
came from Geneva.” The words are 
ominous. He goes on to mention the 
difficulty of Papists in using the Book. 
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such Ornaments of the Church and of the Ministers thereof shall 
be retained and be in use as was in the Church of England by 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the VIth, until other order shall be therein taken by the 
authority of the Queen’s Majesty with the advice of her Com- 
missioners appointed and authorised under the Great Seal of 
England for Ecclesiastical Causes or of the Metropolitan of this 
Realm.” If any contempt or irreverence arise the Queen may 
by “advice of the said Commissioners or Metropolitan ordain 
and publish such further Ceremonies or Rites as may be most 
for the advancement of God’s glory, the edifying of His Church 
and the due reverence of Christ’s holy Mysteries and Sacraments.” 

Before the end of 1559 a paper of 53 Injunctions, being a 
revision of the Edwardine Injunctions of 1547, was issued by 
the Queen. Number 30 ordered clergy to “wear such seemly 
habits garments and such square caps as were most commonly 
and orderly received in the latter year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” ‘An admonition,” of which a draft is extant in 
Cecil’s handwriting, was printed at the end of the Injunctions. 
It explains the supremacy oath, denying that the monarch may 
“challenge authority and power of ministry of divine offices in the 
Church.” To the Injunctions was added a paper of 56 Articles 
of Enquiry. Both Injunctions and Articles were administered 
by a royal visitation throughout England in the autumn of 1559. 
There were six groups of visitors, one for the north and five for 
the south. They administered not only the oath of supremacy but 
also “ἃ summary form of subscription to the settlement of religion 
as set out in the Supremacy Act, the Uniformity Act, and the 
Injunctions.” A writ was issued for a permanent Ecclesiastical 
Commission on 17th July, 1559.14 

This legislation was entirely successful so far as concerned the 


ia See, (ΒΡ. 7: ctr.) chi 111: pp: 
46-70; and Strype, Aznals, I. i. 235. 
He makes little doubt that the com- 
pilers of the /junctions were ‘‘ that 
select company of divines at West- 
minster who had been employed in 
Sir Thomas Smith’s house in Canon 
Row about King Edward’s book and 
other Church matters; as Cox, Sandys, 
Grindal, etc., and most probably 
Parker among the rest after his coming 
up to London.” Cecil of course 
reviewed and revised their work, but it 


was definitely put forth by the Queen’s 
ecclesiastical prerogative; the ap- 
pendix declares: ‘‘all which and 
singular Injunctions the queen’s 
majesty ministers unto her clergy and 
to all other her loving subjects.” 

13 This is Dr. Gee’s description, p. 


45. 

>is Gee, p- 147. There were 19 
Commissioners, Parker and Grindal 
coming first, before the laymen. Cox 
of Ely was added later. Six con- 
stituted a quorum. 
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Marian clergy. Although all Queen Mary’s bishops, with the 
exception of Kitchen of Landaff, refused the Oath of Supremacy, 
only 189 clergy! in all declined to conform to Elizabeth’s settle- 
ment. But it 15 clear that this result was attained by means that 
could not be agreeable to the more ardent reformers, especially 
those whose ideals had been braced and stimulated by exile on 
the continent. The device of combining into one formula the 
words used in the First and Second Prayer Books of Edward for 
the administration in the Communion Service of the bread and 
the wine unmistakably indicates the nature of the new settlement. 
Its tendency was to recede from the point reached in Edward’s 
Second Book rather than to advance beyond it. 

The history of the drawing up of the new Prayer Book is 
obscure. Guest, afterwards bishop of Rochester,!® was the leader 
of a band of divines who drew up a draft of the proposed Book. 
To this certain objections were made by Cecil, which Guest 
dealt with in a letter of some length. All Cecil’s objections are 
in the direction of removing Puritan tendencies in the work of the 
revisers. Guest’s letter suggests that the revisers had worked 
upon Edward’s First Book, in which case it seems probable that 
their work was finally discarded and the Second Book adopted 
with the modifications above mentioned. The position of Cecil 
and Sir Thomas Smith is quite clear. They aim at a compromise. 
They wish to arrange such a form of Service as shall make it 
possible for the greater part of the nation to conform. The 
Device for Alteration of Religion™ shows that the 1559 Settlement 
had regard especially to the party that had been triumphant 
under Mary; its object was to reconcile to Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment the Conservative elements in the nation; it put off the 
day of reckoning with the reforming party for the present. The 


16 Strype, Annals, I. i. 255, out of 
9400 ‘*promotiones  ecclesiasticze,” 
according to Camden. Strype gives 
the subscription required from the 
beneficed clergy, loc. cit. The whole 
subject has had fresh light thrown 
upon it in Dr. Gee’s The Elizabethan 
Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 
1558-1564, ch. xii., which, broadly 
speaking, confirms Strype. 

Consult Bzshop Guest, Articles 
xxvii. and xxtx., by G. F. Hodges 
(1894). Cecil’s paper is in Strype, 
Annals, I. i. 120-1, and Guest’s 


answer is No, xiv. in Strype’s Ap- 
pendix. It appears from Strype, 
Annals, I. ἢ. 397, that Dr. Bill, Dr. 
Parker, Dr. May, Dr. Cox, Mr. 
Whitehead, Mr. Grindal, Mr. Pilk- 
ington, were called together by Sir 
Thomas Smith to prepare the Prayer 
Book. 

1 For the text of this important 
paper see Pocock’s edition of Burnet, 
v. 497. Strype prints it, Azmads, I. 11. 
392-8, being No. iv. in Appendix. 
It is in Cotton MS., Julius, F. vi. 
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sixth difficulty is, ‘‘ Many such as would gladly have alteration 
from the Church of Rome, when they shall see peradventure that 
some old ceremonies be left still; for that their doctrine, which 
they embrace, is not allowed and commanded only, and all other 
abolished and disproved, shall be discontented and call the 
alteration a cloaked Papistry, or 8 mingle-mangle.” But this 
risk must be run, for “Better it were that they [the extreme 
reformers] did suffer than her Highness and Commonwealth 
should shake or be in danger ; and to this they must well take 
heed that draw the Book [the Prayer Book].” 

The dissatisfaction of the leading bishops with the new regime 
finds strong expression in their letters, but the first clear rally 
of the party of reform meets us in the Convocation which 
sat in 1562. <A paper signed by five deans, twelve archdeacons, 
and fourteen proctors, of seven matters requested by the 
signatories but not agreed to by the majority of the lower 
house, gives a concise view of the feelings of the extreme 
reformers at this juncture. They ask, that “all curious sing- 
ing and playing of the organs may be removed”; that only 
ministers be permitted to baptise and the use of the sign 
of the cross forbidden ; that kneeling of communicants be made 
indifferent ; that the use of copes and surplices be taken away ; 
that ministers be not compelled to wear such gowns and caps “as 
the enemies of Christ’s gospel have chosen to be the special array 
of their priesthood”; that the words in the proposed article about 
ceremonies condemning the minister “qui peccat in publicum 
ordinem Ecclesiz,” be mitigated ; that “411 saints, feasts, and 
holy days bearing the name of a creature may, as tending to 
superstition, or rather Gentility, be clearly abrogated.”18 These 
objections at once recall Knox’s letter to Calvin about the English 
Prayer Book. They reveal the existence in the English Church 
and clergy of a party hostile to the Prayer Book. 

But for the time one point was fixed upon by the disappointed 
reformers.!® There was precedent for resisting the cap and surplice. 
The vesture controversy had already arisen in King Edward’s time. 


Dr. Thomas Sampson,”” Dean of Christchurch, at his ordination 


18 Strype, Annals, 1.i. 500-1. The 20 Henry Bullinger’s character of 
voting on these proposals was 58 for, Sampson is well known. Writing to 
to 59 against. ; Beza in March, 1567, he says: 


Strype, od. cit. 1. 11. ch. 41, 42, | ‘‘Sampson is not amiss in other 
43, 44- respects but of an exceedingly restless 
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by Cranmer in 1549, “excepted against the apparel,” and “ was 
nevertheless permitted and admitted.” He now became a leader 
of the outcry against the habits. With him was Dr. Laurence 
Humphrey, appointed Regius Professor of divinity at Oxford in 
1560, and in 1561 president of Magdalen College. The Queen 
in January, 1564, directed a letter to Parker complaining of 
‘diversity, variety, contention, and vain love of singularity,” 
especially “in the external, decent and lawful rites and cere- 
monies to be used in churches.” ‘The letter is uncompromising 
in its tone; “for we intend to have no dissension or variety 
grow by suffering of persons which maintain the same to remain 
in authority.” The archbishops and bishops accordingly drew 
up the Advertisements, partly for the due order in the public 
admintstration of the holy Sacraments, and partly for the Apparel 
of all Persons Ecclesiastical. The document was submitted to 
the Queen in March, but she declined to sign it. She held that 
the bishops were the proper persons to maintain order in Church 
matters, and that the ecclesiastical courts gave them sufficient 
power to do so. That ministers should be as far as possible 
made responsible for unpopular measures was a principle very 
valuable in the conduct of affairs. Elizabeth used it at the 
expense of her ministers; Elizabeth and her ministers together 
used it at the expense of the bishops. The second Ecclesiastical 
Commission of 1562 made three commissioners instead of 
six a quorum, and thus it became easier for the functions of 
all the commissioners to be thrust upon the clerical ones. 
The determined attempt that was presently made to change 
the constitution of the English Church was in part provoked 
by the Queen’s policy, which concentrated upon the bishops 
all the dissatisfaction felt by the Puritan party. Parker 
therefore in the Advertisements could only cite the Queen’s 
letter as an authority, and begin 2 painful struggle to enforce 


disposition. While he resided amongst 


us at Zurich and after he returned to 
England he never ceased to be trouble- 
some to Master Peter Martyr of 
blessed memory, who often used to 
complain to me that Sampson never 
wrote a letter without filling it with 
grievances. The man is never satisfied; 
he has always some doubt or other 
to busy himself with. As often as he 
began when he was here to lay his 
plans before me I used to get rid of 


him in a friendly way as well knowing 
him to be a man of a captious and 
unquiet (scrupulosum et inquietum) 
disposition. xgland has many char- 
acters of this sort, who cannot be at 
rest, who can never be satisfied and 
who have always something or other to 
complain about. I have certainly a 
natural dislike to men of this stamp.” 
(Zurich Letters, 2nd Ser. Park. Soc., 
Letter 59.) 
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obedience in the matter of the habits. In March, 1566, after 
further pressure from the Queen, a court was held at Lambeth. 
The presence of Cecil, Bacon, and the Marquess of Northampton 
was expected by the Archbishop, but they did not attend, and the 
odium of the subsequent suspension and deprivation of thirty- 
seven clergy fell upon Parker and Grindal. Many of the 
deprived clergy were able preachers and all of them zealous 
partisans. They were silenced shortly before Easter. The whole 
controversy is summed up in three publications issued in 1566: 
the deprived ministers issued a Declaration of the London 
Ministers; this was answered by A brief Examination for the 
time of a certain Declaration, which was answered, sentence by 
sentence, in An Answer for the time to the Examination, &c.7) 
In this first controversy the words “precisian” and “puritan” 
emerge, and the party so described is definitely formed. Although 
for the time being the cap and surplice seemed the only points of 
difference, a far deeper disagreement separated the combatants. 
The habits were objected to as the “leaven of Antichrist” by 
those who would not conceive of the Church of Rome as in any 
sense sound or Christian. Anthony Gilby had returned from the 
Continent and been presented by the Earl of Huntington to the 
living of Ashby in Leicestershire. His uncompromising fanati- 
cism found vent in the tract, Zo my loving brethren that ts troubled 
about the Popish apparel, Two short and comfortable Epistles. To 
the English Church as by law established he was fiercely disloyal, 
but his powerful patrons defended him from any molestation. 
Toleration was understood by no party in the state, but the 
supporters of the Establishment were anxious to make it possible 
for the larger portion of the adherents of the old religion to 


*1 The objectors to the habits made 
an appeal to Geneva and Zurich for 
help. Beza’s views are contained in 
letters vu. and xii. of Zfrstolarum 
Theologicarum Th. Beze, Geneva, 
1573: but the change in his attitude 
is well expressed in his important letter 
to Bullinger, dated 3rd Sept., 1566 
(Zurich Letters, 2nd Ser. Park. Soc., 
Letter 53). He puts his finger on the 
weak point of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment when he says ; ‘‘ the papacy was 
never abolished in that country, but 
rather transferred to the sovereign.” 
He states accurately also Elizabeth’s 
position: ‘‘ As to our own Church I 


would have you know that it is so 
hateful to that Queen that she has 
never said a single word in acknow- 
ledgment of the gift of my Aznota- 
tions. The reason of her dislike is 
twofold; one because we are accounted 
too severe and precise, which is very 
displeasing to those who fear reproof; 
the other is because formerly, though 
without our knowledge, in the life- 
time of Queen Mary two books were 
published here in the Englishlanguage, 
one by master Knox against the 
government of women, the other by 
master Goodman on the rights of 
magistrates.” (Of. cé#. pp. 128, 131.) 
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belong conscientiously to the reformed Church of England. 
The Puritan’s ideal, on the contrary, was the Genevan polity. 
The experience of the exiles had made them impervious to 
ideas of compromise, and impatient of any other reformation 
than the Genevan. That England should develop an ecclesi- 
astical polity of her own, neither Roman nor Genevan, could 
not occur to them. But it ought to have occurred to Cecil and 
Bacon. ‘They were responsible for the legislation of 1559 and for 
the whole machinery of the High Commission Court. The 
Elizabethan Church was devised to suit the English governing 
classes as well as the English Crown. Its weak point therefore 
was that it was not democratic, any more than the nation was. 
It might have become so naturally if in 1559 the powers taken 
from the Pope had been shared between parliament, bishops and 
Crown, instead of being transferred in their entirety to Elizabeth. 
But failing this, the activity of the lay element on the High 
Commission Court might have had a similar result. Without 
such activity the High Commission Court could tend only to an 
ecclesiastical or monarchical absolutism. 

But Parker, Jewel, Sandys, Cox and Grindal were not proud 
prelates. They were not arrogant ; they were not greedy of power 
or place. ‘The episcopal commissioners and the bishops generally 
were those among the Puritans who, under pressure from the 
Queen and Cecil, had consented to renounce the Genevan model 
which most of them desired, and try the experiment of an 
episcopal reformed Church which would not break abruptly with 
the past of England. They deserved from the lay statesman the 
heartiest support and sympathy, and had such support been 
heartily and fearlessly given on the High Commission Court, the 
parliament might have felt itself not altogether out of touch with 
ecclesiastical matters. As it was parliament at once began to 
chafe under its exclusion from interference in religion; and 
all those dissatisfied with the religious settlement began to look 
to parliament for assistance and sympathy. 

This becomes fully apparent in Elizabeth’s third parliament 
which began to sit in April, 1571. In the first session of the 
second parliament (1563) the Government’s anxiety to get the 
work of the first parliament maintained and completed is not 
embarrassed by Puritan opposition. The Lord Keeper,” in the 
opening speech, again begins by dealing with religion.22 He 

22 Sir Nicholas Bacon. °3 D’Ewes’s Journals, 60. 
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complains that “preachers be not so diligent in their vocation 
of preaching as they ought to be.” He says that “‘at this present 
there is great want of ministers, and some of them that be, be 
much insufficient.” Moreover “the discipline of the Church 
hath not been good.” As a consequence, although many cere- 
monies are agreed upon, “the right ornaments thereof are either 
left undone or forgotten”; and therefore, ‘few come to Service.” 
This is the case, ‘notwithstanding that at the last parliament a 
law was made for good order to be observed in the same; but 
yet as appeareth not executed.” Let therefore officers be 
appointed in every diocese to sit “twice or thrice a year” for 
the redress of these things. In accordance with the policy thus 
indicated the Act of Supremacy was strengthened by the 24 “ Act 
for the Assurance of the Queen’s Majesty’s Royal Power” 
(5 Eliz. c. 1), and an “ Act for the due execution of the writ de 
excommunicato capiendo”* (5 Eliz. c. 23) was passed, by which 
penalties might more easily be enforced against nonconfortaists 
to the Act of Uniformity. But fear of Roman Catholic plots was 
the cause of this legislation. That motive alone could reconcile 
the jarring factions of Elizabethan England. ‘The Act for 
translating the Bible and Prayer Book into Welsh (5 Eliz. 28) 
would satisfy both wings of the reforming party. But the 
speech of the new Speaker of the Commons” to the Queen 
strikes a note of independent criticism ominous of coming 
disputes. He speaks of “three notable monsters, necessity, 
ignorance and error.” As regards the first, schools 2’ are so few 
“that I dare say a hundred schools want in England, which 
before this time have been: and if in every school there had been 
but an hundred scholars, yet that had been ten thousand ; so that 
now I doubt whether there be so many learned men in England, 
as the number wants of these scholars.” Ignorance is a conse- 


Tt is first described as ‘the bill 
against those that extol the bishop 
of Rome and refuse the oath of 
allegiance.” 

Tt was intended to make the 
sheriff do his duiy. See Gee, ch. xi., 
on these acts. 

26 Thomas Williams. 

*7 A Jarge control over education 
remained in Elizabeth’s reign in the 
hands of the bishops; which meant, 
by the religious prerogative, in the 
hands of the Crown. Consult J. E. 
Ὁ. de Montmorency’s State /nterven- 


tion in Linglish Education, pp. 67-69, 
93-96. Strype quotes one of Whit- 
gift’s licences to William Swetnam, a 
fishmonger of London, ‘‘ to teach and 
instruct children in the principles of 
reading and introduction into the 
acctdence, and also to write and cast 
accounts.” Whtgift, iii. 384. But 
Mulcaster says in 1581; ‘‘ For during 
the time of her Majesty’s most for- 
tunate reign already there hath been 
more schools erected than all the rest 
be that were before her time in the 
whole realm.” Positions, 327. 
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quence of this; ‘but the occasion of these two monsters is for 
want of livings and preferments ; for covetousness hath gotten the 
livings, as by impropriations, which is a decay of learning... . 
The Universities are decayed, and great market towns and others 
without either school or preacher ; for the poor Vicar hath but 
only twenty pound, and the rest, being no small sum is impro- 
priate. . . . And therefore to see to it, and that impropriations 
may be redressed, notwithstanding the laws already made.” 

It is in the second session of this parliament, in 1566, that 
the views of the reformers come forward prominently. Speaker 
Onslow, the successor of Williams, mentions that the Prince, as. 
“God’s special creature,” must “‘make laws whereby God may be 
truly worshipped, and that his subjects might do no injury one 
to another, and specially to make quietness amongst the ministers 
of the Church; to extinguish and put away all hurtful and un- 
profitable ceremonies in any case contrary to God’s Word.” *8 In 
this session the only ecclesiastical legislation was the “ Act 
declaring the manner of making and consecrating of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of this Realm to be good lawful and 
perfect” (8 Eliz. c. 1), but this was because the bills “ touching 
reformation of matters of religion” came to nothing. These 
bills, described on the Journals as A, Β, Ὁ, D, E, F and 6,39 were 
for sanctioning the 39 Articles, for the order of ministers, for 
residence of pastors, for avoiding corrupt presentations, for leases 
of benefices, for pensions out of benefices, and for commutation 
of penance by the ecclesiastical judge. Of these only A in 1566 
passed the Commons and was sent up to the Lords, where it was 
“stayed by Her Majesty’s special commandment.” Even A was 
not promoted by the bishops,*? although they petitioned Elizabeth 
on 24th December, 1566,*! to let it become law. It is to be noted 
that the desire to alter the settlement of 1559 and modify the 
Prayer Book by the Genevan model does not show itself defiantly 
in 1566. A compromise between Cecil, the bishops, and the 
popular party in the Commons was at that date possible. The 
religious settlement of 1559 did not deal with the whole religious 


28 TD’Ewes, 65 and 114. 

% Tbtd., 132, 184-5. G. was ap- 
parently not brought forward till 
1571. It is to be noted that in 1566 
the popular leaders, such as Went- 
worth, offend the Queen by attempt- 
ing to discuss the question of her 


marriage and the succession. In 1571 
it is the right to deal with religion 
that becomes bound up with demo- 
cratic aspirations. 

30 Parker’s Correspondence, 
224 (Park. Soc.). 

31 Jozd., Letter 225. 
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organisation of the realra. The new Prayer Book was enjoined, 
and the impression was left upon the popular mind that the 
ecclesiastical courts and the ecclesiastical laws would next be 
revised. It was known that Cranmer had been engaged on this 
work at Mary’s accession. The bills A, B, C, D, E, F, G of 
1566 are a reasonable beginning of it. They would have had 
to face the bishops’ judgment in the Lords, and no doubt some 
friction would have arisen in the process, but such friction would 
have been wholesome and would have taken men’s minds away 
from smaller matters. Unfortunately Queen Elizabeth conceived 
her own prerogative to be interfered with by the action of the 
Commons. It is not necessary here to consider either the 
origin or exact nature of the Queen’s conception nor how far 
it could claim to be constitutionally justified; we have only to 
state the facts, which cannot be very rigidly ascertained from the 
imperfect records of the debates, but which clearly show the 
injury done to the English Church by the Queen’s attitude. 
When Elizabeth’s third parliament met in 1571, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, in his opening speech on April 2, put forward for the 
parliament’s consideration, “first, whether the ecclesiastical laws 
concerning the discipline of the Church be sufficient or πο." 5 
He goes on, ‘‘and if any want shall be found to supply the same ; 
and thereof the greatest care ought to depend upon my Lords the 
Bishops, to whom the execution thereof especially pertains and to 
whom the imperfections of the same be best known.” ‘This seems 
a clear direction to the parliament to prepare measures dealing 
with the state of religion. It suggests that the Queen had not 
yet taken up the position she reached by the end of the session, or 
that her statesmen were anxious to bring her to some compromise. 
It was probably with an honest desire to carry out her wishes 
that the six bills of 1566 were revived and a seventh, G, added. 
It was apparently on April 6 838 that ‘‘the Bill concerning coming 
to the Church and receiving the Communion was read the second 
time.” Sir Thomas Smith spoke in its support, and “‘in part 
wished the bishops to have consideration thereof.” Mr. Fleet- 
wood, however, holding that ‘we all have as well learned this 
lesson that there is a God Who is to be served as have the 


2 D’Ewes, 137. the first time”; so that the debate 

88 J6¢d., 157. Buton Monday 9th before the appointment of a Com- 
this Bill is brought in from Com- mittee cannot have been the second 
mittee by Sir T. Smith, and ‘‘read reading in the strict sense. 
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bishops,” deprecated any reference to the bishops. A committee 
of the House was thereupon nominated, Sir Thomas Smith’s 
name standing first. But other speeches of importance were 
made on April 6, in connection with the proposed religious 
legislation. Mr. Strickland, “ἃ grave and ancient man of great 
zeal, stood up and made a long discourse,” in which he demanded 
the production of the Reformatio legum ecclestasticarum, now in 
Mr. Norton’s custody, and complained of imperfections in the 
Prayer Book, such as the sign of the cross in baptism. He 
wished ““ἴο have all things brought to the purity of the primitive 
Church and institution of Christ.” He ended by suggesting “a 
conference with the Lords of the Spirituality.” On the 1oth of 
April, by request of the bishops, a conference with the Lords 
was asked for, and they appointed “ten of the clergy and ten of 
the temporality” to meet the commissioners of the Commons in 
the Star Chamber ‘‘about matters of religion.” About April 12 
there was another debate on the “ Bill for coming to the Church 
and receiving the Communion.” Mr. Snagg “shewed at large 
the inconveniences of the old Law for coming to Service.” In 
many places the service as prescribed in the Prayer Book was 
not used, ‘but a sermon and some such other prayers only as 
the minister shall think good.” ‘To come to such a service was 
as illegal as to stay away. Mr. Aglionby of Warwick, “for the 
matter concerning the receiving of the Communion, argued that 
it was not convenient to inforce consciences. . . . No good laws 
may make a good man fit to receive that great ministry of God 
above.” *4 But Mr. Aglionby was before hisage! Mr. Strickland 
opposed his view. ‘‘ He vouched out of “sdras that the Church 
yea the consciences of men were by the prophet restrained... . 
The Israelites were constrained to eat the Passover.” On 14th 
April the Bill for Reformation of the Book of Common Prayer, 
“preferred by Mr. Strickland,” was read for the first time. The 
treasurer, Sir Francis Knollys, said that if the Bill dealt with 
heresies it might be proceeded with, ‘but if they are but matters 
of ceremony, then it behoveth us to refer the same to her 
Majesty. ... For us to meddle with matters of her prerogative 


34 Perhaps we should correct : ‘‘ No 
good laws may make a man fit to 
receive that great mystery of God 
above.” Compare his speech on the 
same point on 2151 April; ‘‘ The 
conscience of man is eternal, invisible, 


and not in the power of the greatest 
monarchy in the world, in any limits 
to be straitened, in any bounds to be 
contained, nor with any policy of man 
if once decayed to be again raised.” 
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it were not expedient.” The comptroller, Sir James Croft, fol- 
lowed in the same strain, ‘‘commending the zeal, but that the 
place and time were not fit. And since we acknowledge her to 
be Supreme Head, we are not in these petty matters to run before 
the ball, which to do and therein to offend were great folly ; how 
forewarned we were herein he did refer to on consideration, 
insinuating in some sort that our heady and hasty proceedings, 
contrary to and before the law, did rather hinder than help.” 

Hereupon “one Pistor” pleaded that ‘matters of importance 
standing us upon for our souls” were now before the House, and 
must at all risks be considered. Mr. Snagg spoke next, and 
apparently deprecated Strickland’s proposal to forbid kneeling at 
the Communion. After Mr. Snagg the House decided to petition 
her Majesty for “‘her licence and privity to proceed in this Bill.” 
The day was the Saturday before Easter Day, and the House 
adjourned till Thursday, the x9th, “during which said time of 
Easter Mr. Strickland so often before mentioned, for the exhibit- 
ing the Bill for Reformation of Ceremonies and his speech 
hereupon, was called before the Lords of the Privy-Council, and 
required to attend upon them and to make stay from coming to 
the House in the mean season.” 

The “ Anonymous Journal,” which gives us the fullest reports 
of the speeches on religion, is written by an admirer of Strickland 
and Pistor. But even his report makes it probable that the Bills 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G might with modifications have been accepted 
by the Queen, if her susceptibilities had been tenderly dealt 
with. It seems clear that the Privy Council, the House of Lords 
and the bishops were not unfriendly to these Bills. What was 
resisted was the attempt to criticise and revise the legislation of 
1559. Strickland’s principle, enunciated in his first speech, “to 
have all things brought to the purity of the primitive Church and 
institution of Christ,” was of course fatal to that legislation, 
although his proposals for the time were probably not extreme. 
The Puritan attitude towards the bishops was another cause of 
trouble. That attitude is best illustrated by an incident that 
occurred, probably on 25th April, after the recess, when six 
members of the House were appointed to attend the Archbishop 
of Canterbury “for answer touching matters of religion.” Peter 
Wentworth was one. ‘He (the Archbishop) asked us why we 
did put out of the Book the Articles for the Homilies, consecrat- 
ing of Bishops, and such like? Surely, Sir, said I, because we 
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were so occupied in other matters that we had no time to examine 
them, how they agreed with the Word of God. What, said he, 
surely you mistook the matter; you will refer yourselves wholly to 
us therein? No, by the faith I bear to God, said I; we will pass 
nothing before we understand what it is; for that were but to 
make you Popes: make you Popes who list, said I, for we will 
make you none.” In other words, religious legislation was not to 
proceed without a discussion by the Commons of the orthodoxy 
of the Homilies, and an examination, presumably clause by clause, 
of the Prayer Book and Ordinal. There never were bishops less 
like Popes than Jewel, Sandys, Grindal and Parker. The 
Puritan’s real mind was, “Make you Jézshops who list, we will 
make you none;” and this view was irreconcilable with the 
religious settlement of 1559. 

Soames 58 05 that “ Elizabeth felt as acutely upon questions of 
the supremacy as if she had been bred in the Vatican,” but it is 
conceivable that her temper would have been more pliable if the 
party of Strickland and Wentworth had refrained from attempts to 
alter the Prayer Book and other matters dealt with by the settle- 
ment of 1559, and had been willing to grant to the bishops such 
a voice in religious legislation as Puritan ministers in their place 
would have been given as a matter of course. The difficulty 
was not that the Puritan party refused the bishops for popes, but 
that they refused them for clergy. Their principle was that 
Episcopacy was against Scripture. Elizabeth, with all her Tudor 
masterfulness and obstinacy, knew when it was necessary to give 
way to the Commons, even where her own prerogative was in 
question. On the question of her prerogative in religious matters, 
she would not have been in the last resort impossible. Her 
instinct for English politics and delicate appreciation of her con- 
stitutional position guided her in this as in other matters. It was 
the Puritan who had no politics, and no thought for the past and 
present position of English affairs. His principle of a Church 
organised according to the Bible made him independent of 
experience, and compelled him to despise expediency and state- 
craft. Statesmanship would have seen the danger of allowing the 
bishops to become the puppets of the Crown, and would have 
aimed at giving to the clergy and bishops together a clearly 
defined place and independence in the body politic. The refusal 


% Elizabethan Religious History, 148. See also D’Ewes, 239. 
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and failure of the Puritans to help in this effort was the cause of 
imperfections and weakness in the Church of England which still 
affect her. 

When parliament met after Easter, Peter Wentworth, on 2oth 
April, brought up the matter of “the great wrong done to one of 
the House,” meaning the detention of Strickland. The point was 
keenly debated until the Speaker stopped consultation. Next day 
Strickland reappeared, and was at once put on a committee by 
the House as a mark of their sympathy and confidence. Nothing 
could have occurred more calamitous to the English Church than 
that her opponents should have identified themselves with the 
effort to reduce within constitutional limits the powers of the 
Crown. : 

On May 1 a message came from the Lords that, as regards the 
Bill regarding the Articles, ‘the Queen’s Majesty . .. liketh 
very well of them and mindeth to publish them and have them 
executed by the Bishops by direction of her Highness regal 
authority of supremacy of the Church of England and not to have 
the same dealt in by Parliament.” All the efforts of the Commons, 
therefore, came to nothing. Of the seven Bills considered and 
passed, only “An Act to reform certain disorders touching 
ministers of the Church” (13 Eliz. cap. xii.) became law. The 
Act enjoined that any priest or minister ordained otherwise than 
by Edward’s or Elizabeth’s Ordinal should subscribe to the 39 
Articles*® ; that any ecclesiastical persons teaching doctrine con- 
trary to the Articles, and persisting in it, should be deprived ; 
that a person admitted to any benefice with cure must be 23 
years old at least and a deacon, and must subscribe and publicly 
read the Articles; that none shall be admitted to preach or 


fession of religion from England. 


36The wording of the Act runs: 
Beza asks that ‘‘it may please the 


** Declare his assent and subscribe to 


all the Articles of Religion which 
only concern the confession of the 
true Christian faith and the doctrine 
of the Sacraments.” Walter Travers 
says that this Act was passed because 
question was made of the calling of 
priests ordained in Mary’s reign by 
Roman rites (Strype’s Whitgift, No. 
xxx. In App. to Bk. iii.). Puritan 
ministers afterwards made the word- 
ing a reason for refusing subscription 
to all the Articles. Probably the 
statement in the Act was intended to 
meet the demand for a national con- 


Lord to grant thus much more, that 
your and the Scottish churches might 
also testify your agreeing with this 
common confession of ours by some 
public writing.” The Scotch parlia- 
ment accepted such a Confession 
without endorsing the current Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution. Elizabeth per- 
haps looked upon such an endorsement 
as an interference with her prerogative. 
It is impossible that the wording was 
intended to permit the Puritan clergy 
to flout their Ordinaries. Consult 
Soames, Z£iiz. Relig. Hist., 150-1. 
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minister the Sacraments if he be under 24 years of age or without 
testimonials, examination by the bishop and subscription of the 
Articles. 

The execution of the “ Act to reform certain disorders touching 
ministers of the Church” was in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It was probably to infuse new vigour into their 
proceedings that on June 11, 1572, a new Commission was issued 
by the Queen. But the proceedings of the outgoing Com- 
missioners had been sufficient to call forth from the Puritan 
clergy a clear statement of their dissatisfaction with episcopacy 


and the Prayer Book, 
Parliament.** 


%7 The tract begins with a preface 
headed, “Τὸ the godly readers. 
grace and peace from God” (printed 
in Whitgift’s Works, i. 140-1), of 
which the opening words are, ‘*‘ Two 
treatises ye have here ensuing.” The 
two treatises are Az Admonztion to 
the Parliament ; and A view of Popish 
abuses yet remaining in the English 
Church, for the which Godly Ministers 
have refused to subscribe. These 
follow the opening address, and have 
“‘finis” printed after them. The 
tract concludes, as it began, with an 
address, headed, ‘‘To the Christian 
Reader health in the Lord.” These 
four documents may be described as 
the /irst Admonztion, and are all 
reprinted in 1617 under the heading, 
An Adimontition to the Parliament. 
The only date they contain is the 
statement in the beginning of the 
View of Popish Abuses that ‘after 
the last Parliament . . . begun in 
anno 1570, and ended in anno 1571,” 
subscription to the three Articles was 
demanded from ministers. This is 
probably the source of the words on 
the title-page of the 1617 reprint: 
**An Admonition to the Parliament 


holden in the 13 year of the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth of Blessed Memory. 
Begun anno 1570 and ended 1571.” 
The parliament of 13 Elizabeth sat 
from 2nd April to 29th May, 1571. 
It was the parliament of 14 Elizabeth, 
8th May to 29th June, 1572, to which 
the Admonition was addressed. The 
four pieces mentioned above had an 
appendix attached to them. This 
consists of a letter from Gualter of 
Zurich to Parkhurst, bishop of Nor- 


This was the famous Admonttion to 
It was composed for presentation to the parlia- 


wich, dated 1566, and a letter from 
Beza to Grindal, bishop of London, 
also dated 1566. A prefatory note 
explaining the addition of these letters, 
is dated 1572. They are followed by 
eight lines of verse, beginning, 
‘*England repent, Bishops relent.” 
These letters, which are not in the 
1617 reprint, are printed in the same 
type as the Admonition itself. They 
are probably therefore earlier than a 
second appendix to the Admonition, 
printed in a different type. The pre- 
face of this, also omitted in 1617, is 
dated, ‘‘ from my chamber in London 
this 30 of September in anno 1572.” 
Two tracts (included in 1617) follow: 
An Exhortation to the bishops to deal 
Brotherly with thetr Brethren, and 
An Exhortation to the Bishops and 
thetr Clergy to answer a little book 
that came forth the last Parliament, 
and to other Brethren to judge of tt by 
Goa’s Word until they see it answered, 
and not to be carried away with any 
respect of man. Finally there ap- 
peared in the same type as these 
exhortations, A Second Admonition 
to the Parliament, with a prefatory 
address 70 the Godly Readers. All 
these could be bound up together, 
being of the same small octavo size 
(about 4 inches by 3), but the black 
letter of the Hxhortations and Second 
Admonition is a larger and clearer 
type than is used in the early tracts. 
In B.M. Cat., Geneva is suggested as 
the place of printing of the /zrs¢ 
Admonition. Joined to the Second 
Admonition was a short tract with the 
title: Certain Articles collected and 
taken (as tt ts thought) by the Lishops 
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ment that met in May, 1572. From Whitgift’s words, “they 
did not only propound it out of time, after the Parliament was 
ended, but out of order also,” ** it would appear that it was not 
actually presented as a petition. The Admonttion is preceded 
by a letter “to the godly readers” warning them that some 
persons will not like the views set forth; “we mean the Lordly 
Lords, Archbishops, Bishops, Suffragans, Deans, Doctors, Arch- 
deacons, Chancellors, and the rest of that proud generation whose 
kingdom must down, hold they never so hard; because their 
tyrannous Lordship cannot stand with Christ’s kingdom. And 
is the special mischief of our English Church and the chief cause 
of backwardness and of all breach and dissension. For they 
whose authority is forbidden by Christ will have their stroke 
without their fellow servants, yea, though ungraciously cruelly 
and Pope-like they take upon them to beat them and that for 
their own childish Articles being for the most part against the 
manifest truths of God. . . . And out of this realm they have 
all the best reformed Churches throughout Christendom against 
them. But in a few words to say what we mean; either must we 
have right ministry of God, and a right government of His Church 
according to the Scriptures set up, both which we lack, or else 
there can be no right religion, nor yet for contempt thereof can 
God’s plagues be from us any while deferred.” In the Admont- 
tion which follows it is shewn that in the three matters of the 


out of a little book entitled an Admont- 
tion to the Parliament, with an 
Answer to the Same. Containing a 
Confirmation of the said Book tn short 
notes. Strype says of the /zrst¢ 
Admonition that it was ‘‘ printed no 
less than four times.” Whitgift in 
his Azswer (Works, iii. 469) says at 
the end: ‘*After I had ended this 
confutation of the Admonition there 
comes to my hand a new edition of 
the same wherein some things be 
added, some detracted, and some 
altered, which I thought good here 
briefly to set down and to examine, 
that it may be seen what these men 
have learned since they published 
their first book.” Whitgift’s notes 
enable us at once to distinguish the 
first from later editions. The attack 
upon a prescribed form of prayers is 
toned down; confirmation on the 
contrary 15. attacked more fully. 
“‘University doctors and bachelors 


of divinity” are added to ‘‘arch- 
bishops, bishops, suffragans, deans,” 
as objectionable titles ; the sentence 
is inserted of the bishops, ‘‘ they were 
once of our mind but since their con- 
secration they be so transubstantiated 
that they are become such as you 
see”; ‘*then election was made by 
the common consent of the whole 
Church,” becomes, ‘‘then election 
was made by the elders with the 
common consentof the whole Church”; 
the reason given for sitting at the 
Holy Communion, that it signifies 
rest in Christ, is left out; finally, 
this remarkable admission is inserted : 
‘Neither is the controversy betwixt 
them and us as they would bear the 
world in hand, as for a cap, a tippet, 
or a surplice, but for greater matters 
concerning a true ministry and 
regiment of the Church according to 
the Word.” 
38 Defence, p. 13. 
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ministry of the Word, the ministration of the Sacraments, and 
ecclesiastical Discipline, “we in England are so far off from a Church 
rightly reformed according to the prescript of God’s Word, that 
we are not come to the outward face of the same.” The docu- 
ment from beginning to end is a fierce denunciation of Church 
worship, ritual, and regulation as Elizabeth’s government had 
arranged them. It is followed by “A view of Popish abuses 
yet remaining in the English Church, for the which godly 
ministers have refused to subscribe.” ‘These are arranged under 
the three articles to which subscription was required from 
ministers in the Church. These articles were first, “that the 
book commonly called the Book of Common Prayers for the 
Church of England, authorised by Parliament and all and every 
the contents therein, be such as are not repugnant to the Word 
of God.” Second, ‘“‘that the manner and order appointed by 
public authority about the administration of the Sacraments and 
Common Prayer and that the apparel by sufficient authority 
appointed for the ministers within the Church of England be 
not wicked nor against the Word of God, but tolerable and 
being commanded, for order and obedience sake are to be used.” 
Third, “that the articles of religion which only concern the true 
Christian faith, and the doctrine of the Sacraments, comprised 
in a book imprinted: Articles, whereupon it was agreed by both 
archbishops, etc., each and every of them contain true and 
Godly Christian doctrine.” Under the first article are arranged 
twenty-one paragraphs of objections to the Prayer Book, some of 
them of considerable length. The remarks under the second and 
third articles are short. 

On Sunday, 27th June, 1572, Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross against the Admonition. Strype has 
printed from MS. dz Answer to this sermon, with annotations 
in Cooper’s hand,*® It was the work of some member of the 
Admonition party, and is if possible angrier and ruder than the 
Admonition itself. Cooper’s praise of the English Prayer Book 
is denounced as wickedness and lying, after which the author 
proceeds: ‘‘ But it should seem that you spoke of ignorance, not 
having seen the forms of prayer used in other foreign Churches, 
for if you had cast your eye upon that order which the English 
Church in the time of Queen Mary used, both in Geneva and 


8 Annals, II. i. 286, 292. 
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this realm in those days, you should have seen an order not so 
full of superstitions. If that will not please you, you may view 
those forms that both the Church of Geneva itself, and the 
reformed Churches in France and Germany now use. If those 
like you not, look in Scotland and consider that order. If none 
of those will content you because you are loth to go so far, you 
shall do well to behold, even under your nose here at home, the 
French, the Dutch, the Italian Churches in London: and you 
shall see another manner of form, more agreeable to God’s Word 
and not clogged with so many idle, unprofitable, ungodly and 
idolatrous ceremonies.” The passage admirably sums up the 
rivals against whom the English Prayer Book had to obtain a 
hearing and maintain a footing. The contempt of the divine 
who had been abroad for the untravelled minister is curiously 
shown in the tract. ‘Have you travelled throughout all Europe 
to understand what they think? I suppose, No; because I have 
heard you were yet never out of this realm. Where have you 
seen their judgments? Writings, 1 think not: for you came to 
be a divine but yesterday in respect; and therefore you could 
not so soon peruse all their works and writings. How durst you 
then take upon you thus to deal in so public and so learned an 
assembly? Certainly what other men guess at it, I know not: 
but in my judgment it is great boldness and folly.” If the learned 
of Europe were asked they would declare the Bishop’s opinion, 
“not the voice of any one that did preach or profess the gospel 
but of some scullion of Antichrist’s kitchen or of some other 
snstrument that the Devil useth to deceive the minds and souls 
of the simple.” Such language makes clear the evil side of the 
desire for an equality of ministers. It was made the cloak for 
much arrogant obstinacy. It was apt to show a strange indiffer- 
ence to what is loveliest and best in human nature—the delight 
in service and obedience, the loyal and reverent love of leaders 
duly chosen. 

The Admonition and its accompanying View exhibit very clearly 
the position of affairs in 1572 between Elizabeth and the bishops 
on the one hand and the rising Disciplinarian party on the other. 
The tone of the three articles is almost deprecatory. That clergy- 
men should make such declarations with regard to the Prayer 
Book they were to use and the church they were to serve cannot 
be held unreasonable. But the language and temper of the 
Admonition are a defiance. It is a refusal of all compromise. 
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It is a demand that the Prayer Book and constitution of the 
Church be again put into the melting pot. It is a notice that no 
result of such a process will be accepted which does not reject 
episcopacy and the English Prayer Book. It is the temper and 
teaching of Knox and Goodman and Gilby endeavouring to 
impose itself upon the English Church, the English nation, and the 
English Crown. It was not the work of any one man. “Cer- 
tain persons,” says Bancroft,*° ‘‘assembled themselves privately 
together in London, as I have been informed; namely, Gilby, 
Sampson, Lever, Field, Wilcox, and I wot not who besides; and 
then it was agreed upon, as it seemeth, that an Admonition, which 
the now Lord Archbishop of Canterbury did afterwards confute, 
should be compiled and offered unto the Parliament approaching, 
Anno, 1572.” If the style of any one man is discernible in the 
tract it is Gilby’s,*! but by the authorities Field and Wilcox* were 


4 Bancroft’s Survey (1593), Ρ. 54. 
Bancroft says that Admonitioners got 
from Beza an expression of opinion that 
the Church of England was imperfect 
in matters of discipline. ‘‘ Under- 
standing,” says Beza, ‘‘ of an assembly 
of the Estate of England wherein 
there would be dealing with matters 
of religion, I could not choose but 
write unto you of that matter.” The 
letter is dated from Geneva, July, 
1572. It was written ‘‘to a great 
man in this land,” who is supposed 
by Strype to have been Leicester 
(Zpistolarum Theologicarum T. Bezea, 
Liber Unus, Gen. 1573. Epist. 69). 
A sentence to the same effect occurs 
in his dedication to the Queen in 1572 
of his Aznotationes. But Beza would 
hardly have approved the language 
and temper of the Admonztions,— 
“When I speak thus I am not allud- 
ing to those peevish (morosos) persons 
to whom nothing is satisfactory that is 
not absolutely perfect and in all points 
complete, nor to those proud and im- 
portunate men who think nothing 
right which is not their own work 
and ordering,” etc. (42. Theol. 320.) 
The letter perhaps reached England 
too late for insertion in the Admoni- 
tion tracts, or was not sufficiently 
empbatic. 

41In Gilby’s Ax <Admonition to 
England and Scotland to call them to 
repentance, appended in 1558 to 
Knox’s Appellation, and printed by 
Laing in vol. iv. of Knox’s Works, 


we read: ‘* But to speak of the best 
whereof ye are to boast, your religion 
was but an English matins, patched 
forth of the Pope’s portesse ; many 
things were in your great book super- 
stitious and foolish: all were driven 
to a prescript service like the Papists, 
that they should think their duties 
discharged if the number were said of 
psalms and chapters.”” Here we have 
the actual words and phrases of the 
first Admonition. That tract was 
important because it employed against 
the bishops and clergy of the reformed 
English Church the insolent and con- 
temptuous abuse the school of Knox 
had used against Rome. The chief 
offence of such language was against 
the spirit of Christ. For Knox’s 
violence we can find excuses. We 
know of none for Gilby. Safe at 
Ashby under the Earl of Hunting- 
don’s protection, his fanaticism had 
free scope. Parker wanted Grindal 
to attack him (Strype’s Grzzda/, 253), 
but the ‘‘fierce, fiery and furious opposer 
of the Church discipline established in 
England” was not molested. Laing’s 
notice of him is useful. 

# Consult the articles on Wilcox in 
Dict. of Nat. Biog. and on Feilde in 
the Supplement to the same. Feilde 
was an active organiser of the con- 
sistorial arrangements attempted by 
Puritan ministers. He was also 
translator of the tract, Zhe judgment 
of a most reverend and learned man 
from beyond the seas concerning a 
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held responsible for it, perhaps because they made an attempt 
to deliver it to parliament, and on 7th July, 1572, they were 
committed to Newgate. In October they were charged under 
the Act of Uniformity before the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen* and condemned to a year’s imprisonment. 

This did not check the activity of the party. Four editions of 
the Admonition succeeded each other quickly, with various appen- 
dices, and before the end of the year A Second Admonition to the 
Parliament was added to the first. It has been usual to attribute 
this to Thomas Cartwright, but it was probably the work of the 
composers of the first Admonzition, although it may have received 
a general revision or perusal from Cartwright. He returned from 
Geneva in November, 1572, by which time the Second Admoni- 
tion was probably in hand. ‘The preface ‘‘to the godly readers” 
speaks of the experience “we have had” in regard to the first 
Admontition, and says ‘we have cast our accompts” not only “to 
abide hard words but hard and sharp dealings also for our labour” © 
if by our efforts “we attain but to this much to give some light 
of that reformation of religion which is grounded upon God’s 
Book, and somewhat to have opened the deformities of our 
English reformation, which highly displeaseth our eternal God.” 
The information follows that “‘the authors of the former book 
have been and are hardly handled to be sent close prisoners to 
Newgate,” ** but throughout the preface the plural ‘‘ we” is used as 
including the writers of the first and of this second tract. The 
bishops are complained of for not answering the first tract, 
except by “a collection that they have made of those things which 
they mislike in the former Admonition.” But Whitgift’s answer 
has been announced: “they say there is an Answer towards ; 


44See p. 33 in 1617 edition; and 
p. 38: ‘‘ The persons that are thought 
to have made them are laid in no 


threefold order of bishops. The three 
orders are, ‘fof God,” z.e. bishops 
with no authority at all over other 





clergy; ‘‘of man,”—‘‘ brought into 
the Church by the alone wisdom of 
man, besides the express Word of God, 
is a certain power given to one certain 
pastor above his fellows, yet limited 
with certain order or rules provided 
against tyranny”; “οὗ the devil,”— 
““sprouted forth of the corruption of 
the bishop brought in by man.” This 
appeared in 1580. Beza was the 
“*learned man.” 

43 Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, i. 
320. 


worse prisons than Newgate; the men 
that set upon them are no worse than 
the bishops.” In the Second Admoni- 
tion “41 is used frequently, although 
the writer identifies himself with the 
views of the 2272 Admonition, where 
*“we” is used. This may be pleaded 
as an argument for Cartwright’s 
authorship ; but this use of “1 be- 
gins in the two tracts, dz Exhortation 
. to deal brotherly, etc., and Az 
Exhortation .. . to auswer, ete. 
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for my part I long to see it, and yet to say truth I should be loth, 
considering they cannot but betray their weakness to the Papists, 
or else confirm them in their follies, but principally offend the 
Church of God.” The Second Admonition itself is an amplifica- 
tion of the first. Whitgift is able to say, ‘The answer to the 
first Admonition is an answer to this also.” But it marks the 
identification of the Puritan cause with resistance to the Court of 
High Commission, and sets that court in definite antagonism to 
parliament. The passages are worth quoting. ‘‘ Again appealing 
as they do to that highest Court of Parliament from the lower of 
the Bishops and the Commissioners, because they find not equity 
at their hands, nor cannot, the Bishops who are in their Admonti- 
tion most touched being chiefest in Commission, allege the Par- 
liament what it will (as some say it was not in form of law and 
imprinted, and yet I trow there may be found precedents of the 
like, as that of Roderic Moss, the Way to Commonwealth, the 
Complaint of the Beggars, and such like) all honest men shall 
find lack of equity if their safety be not provided for in this 
respect, yea, and their appeal thought upon heard and yielded 
unto. If it were the case of any member for worldly respects 
this high Court were to provide for it, but being the case of the 
whole Church of England and Ireland and indeed God and His 
cause, all good consciences shall condemn that Court that pro- 
videth not for it, but rejecteth it.” Unless the Commission 
Court put in hand the desired reformation let them look for “‘a 
speedy vengeance to light upon the whole land, provide as well 
as the politic Machiavels of England think they can, though 
God do His worst.” A passage follows attacking Convocation 
“‘whereof many have conceived marvellous opinion,” as time- 
serving, whereof “their last Convocations can be good witnesses.” 
Therefore ‘‘ we again appeal to this high Court of Parliament from 
all other Courts.” 

It is apparent from this that if the High Commission had been 
enjoined by the Queen to establish a consistorial form of Church 
government the Puritans would have had nothing to say against 
it. Archbishop Parker also could very reasonably contend that 
as a Commissioner he was engaged in the very humble function 
of persuading ministers to use the Prayer Book and accept the 
Church authorities established by parliament. But in fact the 
Court of High Commission was a menace to parliament, and 
the Queen’s prerogative in matters of religion was an aggression 
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upon the liberty of the subject, and thus the Puritan in resisting 
the Commissioners, and by implication the Queen, promoted 
political liberty in his effort to alter the character of the English 
Church. And yet the modern student of sixteenth century 
politics must beware of judging Elizabeth’s reign by principles 
derived from the progress of events under Charles I. The 
capacity as well as the constitutional power and prestige of the 
Tudor sovereigns made it natural that they should take into their 
hands a large part of the abolished papal jurisdiction. A sound 
statesmanship would have perceived the danger that the bishops 
would become the servants of the Crown. The Elizabethan 
bishops as a group deserved none of the hard things said of them 
by the Admonitioners. As a group they were not proud prelates 
at all, but men of the same temper, views, sympathies, and train- 
ing as their Disciplinarian traducers.** They were in fact those of 
the party who had been induced by the Queen and her ministers 
to accept office in the Church. Elizabeth’s complaint of them, 
that they did not press the Nonconforming clergy vigorously, was 
the truth. Whitgift was the first bishop who faced his task from 
areal conviction of the necessity of it. And even Elizabeth’s 
determination that the legislation of 1559 should be carried out 
was liable to sudden disturbance by the influence of Leicester. 
That Leicester should pose as a protector of the Disciplinarians 
and be accepted by them as a patron is not the least perplexing 
phenomenon of a perplexing reign. The fact should at least 
prevent us from counting as Hampdens the ministers who wished 
to hold the livings of the Church of England while they rejected 
her Prayer Book and denounced Episcopacy. 

The Puritan complaint that no answer was given by the 
authorities of the established religion to the attack of the 
Admonitioners upon it, was over-hasty. The answer appeared 
in 1572. Asa temporary measure a list*® of the “slanderous and 
unseemly terms” and most revolutionary principles contained in 
the two treatises was published, apparently by Parker’s authority, 
before the printing of the Second Admonition; the Certain 


45 Brook, Life of Cartwright (19-26), 
quotes a series of passages from the 
letters of various bishops to prove 
that their real sympathies were with 
the Puritans. The passages prove 
only that such representative men as 
Jewel, Sandys, Parker, Aylmer (of. 
cit. 224-5), and even Whitgift were 


thoroughly and permanently Protestant 
in their sympathies, and that to de- 
nounce them as Popish prelates was 
insincere and false. 

46Tt must have been nearly identical 
with the MS. printed in Strype’s 
Annals, II. ii. 476, No. xix. of App. 
to Bk. i. 
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Articles, etc., above mentioned was presumably the Admoni- 
tioners’ answer. John Whitgift meanwhile was engaged upon a 
serious and thorough criticism of the Hirst Admonition. He took 
up the work with Archbishop Parker’s*’ approval and encourage- 
ment. In a letter to Parker from Trinity College, dated 2nd 
October, 1572, he states that he forwards the first part*® of his 
book, “‘which I beseech your Grace to peruse; and to correct, 
alter, add, or take away what you shall think convenient.” He 
draws attention to his manner of dealing with the Puritan 
objections to those in the English Church who had _ been 
ordained “according to the Popish manner.” Of these priests, 
‘whether I say truly of them all or no, I cannot certainly tell. 
I beseech your Grace to consider that place and correct it.” 
The Bishop of Lincoln#? and Dr. Perne have read the book, 
‘cand they both like of it.” “1 have ended the second part, which 
will be as much as this, and it is almost written out fair... . 
And if it shall please your Grace to have me dedicate it to any, 
either the Queen’s Majesty, the Parliament, or any other, I will 
stay until I hear from you.” It would seem, therefore, that the 
dedication “ΤῸ his loving Nurse the Christian Church of Eng- 
land” 5° was Parker’s suggestion. But this is not the only corre- 
spondence about Whitgift’s task that has come down tous. On 
zoth October, 1572, Thomas Norton®*! wrote from London an 


47 Strype’s Parker, 111. No. 


lxxi. of App. 


207, submit to the rule of God’s Word, and 
the judgment of those that be learned, 


discreet and wise. 


48That is p. 1-144 of the first 
edition. On p. 145 is the heading, 
<¢An Answer to the Second part of 
the Libel called Ax Admonztion to 
the Parliament.” 

Thomas Cooper ; 
1570-1583. 

90 <* To his loving Nurse the Chria- 
tian Church of England, J. W., a 
member and minister of the same, 
wisheth peace in Christ and continu- 
ance of His glorious Gospel, even to 
the world’s end.” The letter con- 
cludes, ‘‘ And for as much as the 
matter toucheth the state of the whole 
Church of England, I thought it most 
meet to dedicate this my book rather 
unto the same generally than to any 
one particular member thereof: pro- 
testing that if I have affirmed anything 
therein that by learning and good 
reasons may be proved erroneous, I 
will reform the same, for I wholly 


at Lincoln, 


The Lord bless 
thee, oh dear spouse, with the con- 
tinuance of His Gospel, of the Queen’s 
Majesty, and of Godly peace and 
quietness. Amen.” 

51 Strype’s Whitgift, i. 58. Norton 
found it necessary later on to 
contradict the report that he was 
writing an answer to Whitgift. 
Strype prints his letter to Parker 
(Parker, ii. 143). Hesays that ‘‘ Mr. 
Whitgift knoweth that I am not of 
that mind. . . . Marry, when I saw 
that the other side would not be 
quiet, but had written new books, 
then I sent him word, that now the 
exagitating the matter was not his 
fault but theirs.”’ The letter is dated 
16 January, 1572 (of course 1573). 
Norton’s career (1532-84) was a sin- 
gular one. His first wife was Mar- 
garet Cranmer, the archbishop’s third 
daughter. He was author with Sack- 
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elaborate letter to Whitgift dissuading him from answering the 
Admonition. He begins by referring to the Admonition as 
“the late unhappy book,” and says, “surely” it “was fond, 
and with unreasonableness and unseasonableness hath _hin- 
dered much good and done much hurt.” The postscript, 
saying that “the matter is almost dead,” and its conclud- 
ing intimation that Whitgift, like Aylmer when he wrote 
against Knox, had hopes of preferment, make the sincerity 
of the writer doubtful. Whitgift answered at once with some 
heat. His letter is dated 27th October. He gives five reasons 
for replying to the Admonition. The first is in itself conclusive. 
“Because that the book defaceth the whole state of religion, the 
whole order of service, the whole ministry, the whole kind of 
government, used and allowed in this Church of England: the 
which I think no sound Protestant or favourer of the State can 
willingly suffer.” As to the argument that the matter will die of 
itself, “I briefly answer, that there is no likelihood that the 
matter should die; seeing their book be once again printed and 
in every man’s hand and mouth.” The letter is more than an 
admirably direct and forcible piece of writing ; it exhibits Whit- 
gift’s steady decision of character, his sound common sense, and 
his strong and sincere convictions. He says that he is not 
following his “own fancy” in publishing, ‘but the authority of 
such as be of the wisest, godliest, best-learned, and most zealous 
(none dispraised) in this land among the clergy.” There can be 
no doubt that it was vital to the continuance of the Elizabethan 
settlement that the Admonition should be answered. And Whit- 
gift’s answer was adequate. It was in every way superior to the 
work of the Admonitioners. It was saner, more scholarly, more 
candid, less biassed by personal passion and prejudice. On the 
practical question at issue between the authorities and the dis- 
affected clergy he speaks thus: ‘You are as gently entreated as 
may be, no kind of brotherly persuasion omitted towards you, 
most of you as yet keep your livings, though some one or two be 
displaced, you are offered all kinds of friendliness if you could 
be content to conform yourselves, yea but to be guiet and hold 
your peace; you on the contrary side most unchristianly and 
ville of ‘Gorboduc,’ the first English and finally attained a disagreeable 
blank verse tragedy (1561) ; hetrans- notoriety as ‘‘ Rackmaster-General κ 
lated Calvin’s /vstitutes (1562) and οἵ Papists. See Mr. S. Lee’s article 


Nowell’s Afiddle Catechism (1570); ἴῃ Dict. Nat. δέον. xii. 
he was a noted speaker in parliament, 
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most unbrotherly, both publicly and privately, rail on those that 
show this humanity towards you, slander them by all means you 
can, and most untruly report of them, seeking by all means their 
discredit. . . . If your doings proceed indeed of a good con- 
science, then leave that living and place which bindeth you 
to those things that be against your conscience, for why 
should you strive with the disquietness both of yourselves and 
others, to keep that living which by law you cannot except you 
offend against your conscience! Or what honesty is there to 
swear to statutes and laws, and when you have so done contrary 
to your oath to break them, and yet still to remain under them, 
and enjoy that place which requireth obedience and subjection to 
them. For my part, I think it much less by removing you from 
your livings to offend you, than by suffering you to enjoy them, 
to offend the Prince, the law, conscience, and God.” Whitgift 
entitled his book Az Answer to a certain Libel entituled An 
Admonition to the Parliament. By John Whitgift, D. of Divinity. 
1572. 4. <A second edition came out in 1573, 8°, “Newly 
augmented by the Author, as by conference shall appear.” 

It was a tribute to the force of Whitgift’s defence of the 
established order that ‘‘the head and most learned of that sect of 
dissenters then called Puritans,”®? Thomas Cartwright, came for- 
ward to answer it. But Cartwright was Whitgift’s natural antagonist. 
Until the introduction in 1570 of the Elizabethan Statutes there 


52 Cartwright did not call himself a 
Puritan. Whitgift says: ‘‘ This name 
Puritan is very aptly given to these 
men, not because they be pure, no 
more than were the heretics called 
Cathari, but because they think them- 
selves to be ‘mundiores ceteris,’ 
more pure than others, as Cathari 
did, and separate themselves from all 
other churches and congregations as 
spotted and defiled. Because also 
they suppose the Church which they 
have devised to be without all im- 
purity.”"—Defence, 74. Cartwright 
says: ‘Therefore as the name was 
first by the Papists maliciously in- 
vented, So is it of you very unbrotherly 
confirmed. ... If you mean that 
those are Puritanes or Catharanes 
which do set forth a true and 
perfect pattern or platform of reform- 
ing the Church then the mark of this 
heresy reacheth unto those which 
made the Book of Common Prayer, 


which you say is a perfect and ab- 
solute rule to govern this Church... 
as for the Catharanes, which were the 
same that are otherwise called 
Novatians, I know no such opinion 
they had.”—T. C., 13. Whitgift’s 
description of Puritan manners shows 
that it was not only in print that they 
were brutal: ‘‘ Why will they not 
come to our sermons or to our 
churches? Why will they not com- 
municate with us in our Sacraments, 
not salute us in the streets? Nay, 
spit in our faces and openly revile us! 
Why have they their secret conven- 
ticles? You know all this to be true 
in a number of them.” And he 
forcibly denies Cartwright’s statement 
that the Book of Common Prayer is 
held perfect. ‘‘I have learned from 
St. Augustine to give this reverence 
only to the writers of canonical 
Scriptures.” —Defence, 75. 
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had been nothing to check the steady growth in the Cam- 
bridge colleges of Disciplinarian and Puritan sympathies. Both 
at Oxford and Cambridge Heads of Colleges were installed 
at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign who could be relied upon 
to promote the reformed religion; but men to whom im- 
portant posts in the Universities were given were not called upon, 
as the bishops were, actively to maintain the established religion. 
The bishops discovered sooner than professors and Heads of 
Colleges that Puritan disobedience, if unrestrained, was as fatal 
to the Church polity established by law as Roman recusancy. But 
the Universities were the training schools of the clergy. They 
could not be allowed to become centres of disaffection; professors 
and students, like bishops and clergy, must abstain from open 
agitation for a Genevan prayer-book and polity. At Cambridge 
in 1565 the fellows and scholars of St. John’s and of Trinity 
defied the law by appearing in chapel without surplices. James 
Pilkington, Master of St. John’s, was no doubt largely influential 
in bringing this about in his own College, but three sermons of 
Cartwright’s are said to have caused the revolt at Trinity. 
Thomas Cartwright was a native of Hertfordshire, born 1535. 
He matriculated at Cambridge in 1547. During Mary’s reign he 
found employment in a lawyer’s office. On Elizabeth’s accession 
he returned to collegiate life, commenced M.A. 1562, and quickly 
acquired a great reputation for eloquence, ability, and learning. 
St. John’s and Trinity College contended for the possession of him, 
and, in 1562, he became major fellow of the latter and a member 
of the governing body. Professor Bass Mullinger suggests that 
the troubles of 1565 caused his retirement to Ireland in that year 
as chaplain to Adam Loftus, archbishop of Armagh. When 
Loftus in 1567 was translated to Dublin he pressed for Cart- 
wright’s appointment to the vacant see, hoping to keep him in 
Ireland. But Cartwright was not to be a bishop. He came back 
in 1567, and was made Lady Margaret Professor in 1569. The 
subject of his lectures was the Acts of the Apostles, and in dealing 
with the opening chapters ** he instituted a “comparison between 
the order of the ministry in the times of the Apostles and the present 
times now in this Church of England.” ‘This sentence is quoted 
from the letter of Cecil, Chancellor of the University, sent in 
August 1570 to the Heads, after he had received communications 


3 Strype, Axnadls, 1. ii. 377, 8. 
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from Dr. Chaderton, Cartwright’s predecessor as Lady Margaret’s 
lecturer, from Grindal, archbishop of York, and from Dr. John 
May, Vice-Chancellor of the University, against Cartwright’s lectures 
and sermons, and from Cartwright himself and his supporters in 
defence of them.*4 Cecil is disposed to think that Cartwright 
meant no harm. His “mind in moving of these matters” was 
“not of any arrogancy or intention to move troubles.” He there- 
fore orders Cartwright ‘‘not to deal any further in these kind of 
questions in his readings or sermons or any other wise,” till a con- 
ference can be held on the matter, and he enjoins a similar 
silence upon his adversaries. But the Vice-Chancellor and Heads 
could not be content with this; they prohibited Cartwright alto- 
gether from reading lectures unless he would retract some of his 
views. Whitgift was Vice-Chancellor after Dr. May, and wrote to 
Cecil © detailing those views, which it was impossible that the Lady 
Margaret Professor should be allowed to inculcate, unless there 
was to be chaos in the University. These Cartwright in private 
conference with Whitgift had acknowledged. ‘They were,°® first, 
“That there ought not to be in the Church of Christ either arch- 
bishops, archdeacons, deans, chancellors, or any other, whereof 
mention is not expressly made in the Scripture, Secondly, that 
the office of the bishop and deacon, as they were then in the 
Church of England, was not allowable. Thirdly, that there ought 
to be an equality of all ministers: and everyone to be chief in his 
own cure. Fourthly, that ministers ought to be chosen by the 
people, as they were in the Apostles’ time. Fifthly, that none 
ought to be a minister unless he have a cure. Sixthly, that a man 
must not preach out of his own cure. Seventhly, that the order 
of calling and making of ministers now used in the Church of 
England is extraordinary and to be altered.”°” There can be little 
doubt that the Heads would have been glad to come to terms with 
Cartwright. ‘They omitted no charitable Christian means to per- 
suade him ; but the more favourable he was dealt withal, the more 
untractable they found him.” Cartwright’s positions, subscribed 
with his own hand, were forwarded to Cecil, who was informed 
that the Heads considered deprivation the only possible course. 


54 7hid., ii. ii. 411. No. 1 of App. tained these sentiments when he was 
is Cartwright’s letter to Cecil, 2 and elected professor he ought not to have 


3 those of his friends. acceptedthe office. Ifhe adopted them 
55 7ozd., i. 1. 379. after his election he should have 
56 Jhzd., i. ii. 379-80. immediately resigned.” Athen. Can- 


57. H. Cooper says: ‘‘Ifheenter- ῴ Ζαῤό., ii. 360. 
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The Elizabethan Statutes had just given the Heads fresh powers, 
and in December, 1570, Cartwright was deprived of his professor- 
ship. In the following September (1571) Whitgift succeeded in 
depriving him of his fellowship, on the ground that he was not in 
priests’ orders. Cartwright in the Second Reply (Epistle to the 
Church of England) calls the reason “a mere cavil,” but seems to 
admit the fact. His language implies that he was in deacon’s 
orders, but conceived that the Statute or the English Prayer Book 
required men ‘to beg a ministry and thereby after a sort to testify 
of themselves that they be fit for it,” which he held to be wrong. 
There is evidence that Cartwright could claim that the obligation 
to take priests’ orders was frequently ignored, and the irregularity 
winked at, but such “ politic” laxity became impossible as soon 
as the person to whom it was granted desired to make a rule 
of the exception, and began to attack the laws he had sworn 
to obey. Cartwright retired to Geneva, where the friendship of 
Beza consoled him for his rejection by the Cambridge authorities 
and confirmed him in the theological convictions he had adopted. 

In November, 1572, he returned to England, in time, accord- 
ing to most authorities, to write the Second Admonition. He 
was certainly in the company of the men from whom the first 
Admonition emanated as soon as he was in London,°*® and 


ὅ8 The insertion of abuse of Univer- 
sity dignitaries in the later edition of 
The Admonition points to some new 
influence from Cambridge. On its 
connection with London hear Whit- 
gift: ‘You love very well to have 
the world know how greatly you be 
persecuted, and therefore if one of 
you here in Cambridge be punished 
but twenty pence for his open con- 
tempt of Statutes to the which he is 
sworn, in post haste it is carried into 
all the quarters and especially to 
London, where great complaint is 
made of this grievous persecution.” — 
Defence of Answer, 777. We have 
a picture of the bitterness of the 
religious parties at Cambridge in 
Whitgift’s answer to the Preface of 
the two Exhortations, which speaks 
of the English bishops as idolatrous 
priests and Pharisees ; Whitgift says: 
““The Pharisees when they fasted 
disfigured their faces, and these walk- 
ing in the streets, hang down their 
heads, look austerely, and in company 
sigh much, and seldom or never laugh ; 


the Pharisees strained out a gnat 
and swallowed down a camel. And 
these men think it an heinous offence 
to wear a cap or a surplice, but in 
slandering and _ backbiting _ their 
brethren, in railing on them by libels, 
in contemning of superiors and dis- 
crediting such as be in authority ; to 
be short, in disquieting the Church 
and State they have no conscience. 
: These men separate themselves 
also from the congregation, and will 
communicate with us neither in 
prayers, hearing the Word, nor sacra- 
ments; they contemn and despise all 
those that be not of their sect as 
polluted and not worthy to be saluted 
or kept company with ; and therefore 
some of them meeting their old ac- 
quaintance, being godly preachers, 
have not only refused to salute them, 
but spit in their faces, wishing the 
plague of God to light upon them, 
and saying that they were damned, 
and that God had taken His Spirit 
from them, and all this because they 
did wear a cap; wherefore when they 
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visited Field and Wilcox in prison. The first impression of his 
book against Whitgift appeared before the royal proclamation 
against the Admonitions of 11th June, 1573; in August Sandys 
complains to Burghley that “the city will never be quiet until 
these authors of sedition, who are now esteemed as gods, as 
Field, Wilcox, Cartwright, and others, be far removed.... The 
people resort unto them as in popery they were wont to run in 
pilgrimage.” °® On 11th December the High Commissioners 
issued a warrant to arrest Cartwright and he left the country. 

If Cartwright drafted the Second Admonition he changed his 
style before he wrote A Reply to An Answer made of M. Doctor 
Whitgtft against the Admonition to the Parliament. Whitgift says 
that without the letters T.C. he would have easily conjectured ‘ by 
the haughtiness of style and contemptuous speeches,” who was 
the author of the Reply. A “haughtiness of style,” which very 
naturally nettled Whitgift, is the great and distinctive merit of the 
book. It is not connected with the personal animus against the 
Master of Trinity which occasionally shows itself. It is the style 
of a man conscious of great powers and eager to assert a cause 
in which he profoundly believes. There is none of the vulgar 
insolence or narrow personal feeling of the Admonition. Whit- 
gift’s able and dignified championship of the English Church has 
called forth a Puritan champion as dignified as himself, and for- 
midable by his masculine eloquence and breadth of learning. 

Whitgift’s Epistle to “‘ his loving Nurse the Christian Church of 
England,” is countered by T. C.’s preface “to the Church of 
England and all those who love the truth in it,” in which he 
briefly sums up and answers the main objections to the Discipline. 
“Tt shall more largely appear in this book that it is no innovation 
but a renovation, and the doctrine not new but renewed, no 
stranger but born in Zion whereunto it ought now of right to be 
restored. And of confusion and disorder it is yet more untruly 
accused. For justice may be as well accused for doing wrong, as 
this doctrine for bringing in disorder, whose whole work is to 
provide that nothing be done out of place, out of time, or other- 
wise than the condition of every man’s calling will bear”; anda 
page follows in which the precision and logical order of the 
Disciplinarian scheme is contrasted with the confused inconsisten- 
talk of Pharisees they pluck them- 59 Brook’s Cartwright, 146. 


selves by the noses.” — Whitgift’s 
Defence, 808. 
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cies of the existing Establishment. His manner towards the 
bishops is excellent. “And I humbly crave and most earnestly 
desire, of those which bear the chief titles in the ecclesiastical 
functions, that as we do in part correct our negligence by the 
example of the forwardness and readiness of the people, so they 
would suffer themselves to be put in remembrance of their duties 
by us which are underneath them, and that they would not 
neglect this golden gift of God’s grace, in admonishing them, 
because the Lord doth offer it in a treen or earthen vessel; but 
that they would first consider that as Naaman the Syrian prince 
received great commodity by following the advice of his maid and 
after of his man; and Abigail, being a wise woman, singular 
profit by obeying the counsel of her servant; so they may receive 
oftentimes profitable advertisement by those which are in lower 
places than they themselves.” He quotes Cicero and Hesiod on 
the subject of contention and perorates thus: ‘“‘ The sum of all is, 
that the cause may be looked upon with a single eye, without all 
mist of partiality ; may be heard with an indifferent ear, without 
the wax of prejudice; the arguments of both sides may be 
weighed, not with the changeable weights of custom, of time, of 
men, which notwithstanding (popish excepted) shall be shewed to 
be more for the cause than against it, but with the just balances 
of the incorruptible and unchangeable word of God.” 

The Admonitions were too obviously the work of ministers 
thrown into prison and threatened with deprivation. Cartwright’s 
Reply rises above the personal question. He brings into the con- 
troversy the more impartial, the more intellectual method of the 
University Professor ; he writes as a scholar and divine concerned 
with the general interests of theological truth. It will be con- 
venient at this point to pursue the duel between Whitgift and 
Cartwright to its finish. The Reply of T. C. was so much more 
considerable a statement of the Disciplinarian position than the 
few pages of the Admonttions, and so “ notable a piece of work,” 
that Whitgift could not leave it unanswered. He produced a full 
and thorough review of it, in which he incorporated his first book, 
in 1574, and called it Zhe Defence of the Answer to the Admonition, 
against the Reply of T: C., by John Whitgift, Doctor of Divinity, 
It is a folio of more than 800 pages, an admirable specimen of 
Elizabethan printing, produced by Henry Bynneman. Its length 
is due to the scrupulous care with which Whitgift reprints the first 
Admonition and the Reply of T. C. Cartwright, printing his 
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books with difficulty and in defiance of authority, could not emu- 
late this candour, but his recognition of it is not as full as it might 
be. Whitgift’s Defence of the Answer is important as an able and 
orderly statement of the views of the central religious party in 
Elizabeth’s reign to whose steady persistence the reformed English 
Church owed its being. The author is on the whole at one with 
Cecil and the leading civilians in feeling it essential that the 
process of alteration and disintegration, having lasted for fifty years, 
must stop; that the settlement reached under Cranmer must in 
essentials be maintained ; and that a Church distinctively English, 
dominated neither by Rome nor Geneva, must continue to be the 
English Church. But, secondly, Whitgift clearly formulates the 
principles by which the Genevan domination is to be resisted. 
His book marks the formation among the English reformers of a 
party capable of self-criticism—capable of perceiving the true scope 
and necessary limitations of the convictions that had everywhere 
brought reformation about. It is this part of Whitgift’s work that 
Hooker continues and elaborates. We cannot better exhibit 
the debt of the Zcclesiastical Polity to Whitgift than by quoting 
from the Preface of the latter: ‘This σὴν of ΤΣ C. con- 
sisteth of two false principles and rotten pillars; whereof the 
one is, that we must of necessity have the same kind of govern- 
ment that was in the apostles’ time, and is expressed in the 
Scriptures, and no other; the other is, that we may not in any 
wise or in any consideration retain in the Church anything that 
hath been abused under the Pope.” Hooker inherited from Whit- 
gift these principles ; but in the manner as well as the matter of 
his work Whitgift was of use to him. Until the Defence of the 
Answer the controversialists followed each other sentence by 
sentence, without attempting any arrangement of the points under 
dispute. It was characteristic of Whitgift’s orderly mind that in 
writing his second book he felt the necessity of introducing a 
genuine articulation into his argument. He therefore divides the 
body of his work into twenty-three “‘tractatus” or tracts, to each 
of which he gives a general title and sub-titles, so that the “table 
of the principle titles” makes the matter and scope of the treatise 
clear ata glance. This architectonic faculty of Whitgift is instinctive 
in Hooker, and the use of it gives plan and order to the Lcclesz- 
astical Polity. If the final draft of books VI, VII., and VIII. 
had come down to us it would be apparent that the whole treatise 
is as clearly and ably planned and finished as Whitgift’s folio. 
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“Sickness and want of books of all sorts” delayed the appear- 
ance of Zhe Second Reply of Thomas Cartwright. It was 
published in 1575, and followed in 1577 by Zhe Rest of the Second 
Reply. These books struck no new note in the controversy, and 
therefore had not the influence upon English feeling and opinion 
exercised by the first AefZy. It is probable that their circulation 
in this country was not large, and their importance for the modern 
student is due to Hooker’s careful consideration of them and 
frequent summaries of their arguments. When he decided that 
he would investigate the points raised against him by Travers it 
became apparent that such an investigation would be a continua- 
tion of the dispute between Whitgift and Cartwright, and would 
put an end to the taunt that the last word had been with the 
Puritan. The £cclestastical Polity thus becomes the final discus- 
sion of the controversy contained in the series, Admonttions 
(1572), Answer (1573), Lirst Reply (1574), Defence of the Answer 
(1574), Second Reply (1575, 1577), and it is a discussion of that 
controversy rather than a continuation of it, because it appears 
nearly twenty years (1594-7) after the controversy had been 
dropped. 

But there is another book which may claim to rank along with 
Cartwright’s first Reply, as a statement of the views and aims of 
the Disciplinarian party, and which Cartwright himself put forward 
in 1575 asa useful addition to his own writings. When Cartwright 
in 1571 was ejected from his fellowship at Trinity there were other 
fellows who withdrew from the College to avoid inevitable expul- 
sion. Whitgift, writing in 1584 to Cecil against the appointment 
of Walter Travers to the Mastership of the Temple, speaks thus : © 
“Mr. Travers . . . is to no man better known, I think, than to 
myself; I did elect him fellow of Trinity College, being before 
rejected by Dr. Beaumont for his intolerable stomach ; whereof I 
had also afterwards such experience that I was forced by due punish- 
ment so to weary him, till he was fain to travel and depart from 
the College to Geneva ; otherwise he should have been expelled for 
want of conformity towards the orders of the house and for his 
pertinancy. . .. The book De Disciplina Ecclesiastica, by common 
opinion, hath been reputed of his penning since the first publish- 
ing of it ; and by divers arguments I am moved to make no doubt 
thereof.” The book here alluded to appeared early in 1575 both 
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in Latin ® and English. The English title is, 4 full and plain 
declaration of Ecclesiastical Discipline out of the Word of God, and 
of the declining of the Church of England from the same. A \etter 
by Cartwright is prefixed to the treatise, and he is supposed to 
have been the translator of it into English. ‘The writer of the 
letter, having had ‘‘so excellent a jewel committed to my custody,” 
has felt bound to give the work to the public, ‘although I saw 
him differing from me in the interpretation of a place or two.” 
The treatise will be persuasive because “the author not buckling 
himself with any adversary and having his mind bent only on the 
cause, inveigheth not against any man’s person.” Cartwright feels 
this the more, “having understanded of some in part offended with 
me, modestly answering an importunate man and lightly stinging 
him again which thrust others through with most sharp 
reproaches.” These sentences touch upon the real reason 
why ‘Travers’s book was important. Both Cartwright and 
Whitgift concerned themselves mainly with the English Church ; 
their treatises came before the public as pleas for and 
against that institution. But this way of approaching the 
question did not truly represent Disciplinarian convictions. The 
Disciplinarian believed that the New Testament contained a 
definite scheme of Church government to which all Christian 
Churches must conform. He persuaded himself that any de- 
clining from this scheme or modification of it was disobedience to 
God’s Word, idolatry, and the very presence of antichrist in the 
Church. This New Testament scheme therefore was the essential 
and positive part of Disciplinarian teaching, and Travers’s book 





ΟἹ ΤῊ Latin title is Eeclestastice a phrase as ‘‘ jugulum petere Ecclesize 


Discipline, et Anglicane Ecclesie ab 
ila aberrationzs plena e Verbo Dei et 
ailucida explicatio. Rupellz (Roch- 
elle). _Excudebat Adamus de Monte. 
1574. At the end of the book are 
two folding tables ; the first, an ‘‘ ana- 
lysis,” by which, ‘‘ reformatee Ecclesize 
forma in uno conspectu,”’ is put before 
us; and the second a ‘‘tabula” or 
**compendiosa ob oculos subjectio 
totius ecclesiasticze disciplinze.” Cart- 
wright’s letter is called, Prefatio ad 
lectorem, and has the date omitted 
in the English version—‘‘ quarto 
nonas Februarii . . . 1574,” 2.6. 2nd 
February, 1575. This fact suggests 
that the letter as well as the book was 
composed originally in Latin. Such 


salutis,” when compared with the 
English, ‘‘ although it seem to reach 
even at the throat of the Church,” 
bears out the view that the Latin 
came first. The English version was 
reprinted in 1580 at Geneva in very 
exquisite type, and again in 1617. 
An attempt was made at Cambridge 
in 1584 to print the book, but, by 
the vigilance of Whitgift, the publica- 
tion was stopped (Strype, ἢ λει, 
i.299). Itseemstohavedifferedinsome 
respects from the 1574 book. Consult 
the note in Prof. J. B. Mullinger’s 
University of Cambridge, i. 631. This 
book by Travers must be distinguished 
from the manifesto of 1584—A drzef 
and plain declaration, etc. See note 92. 
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stated such a scheme clearly and with conviction, without hiding 
it away under lengthy invectives against the Establishment. It 
was therefore of great practical use to the Puritan party, and the 
parent of all the varying schemes of consistorial government put 
forward in Elizabeth’s reign. 

We have now dealt with the writings which called forth the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and it will be perceived that they were in the 
main composed before the death of Archbishop Parker in May 
1575. It will be convenient therefore to review shortly the 
progress of Puritanism during Edmund Grindal’s primacy 
(1575-1583), and its position when Hooker came to London in 
1584, and found Whitgift as archbishop beginning his campaign 
against it, taking note, as before, of the attempts made by parlia- 
ment to deal with religious matters. Elizabeth’s fourth parlia- 
ment, to which the Admonition was addressed, met 8th May, 1572, 
and continued for eleven years, holding three sessions (14, 18 and 
23 Elizabeth). The full report of the Lord Keeper’s opening 
speech,®* which has come down to us, defines in broad terms the 
religious policy at this date of the Queen and her ministers. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon complains that “many of us laity do not yield 
and give that estimation, countenance, and credit to the ministers 
of God’s doctrine, which, if right, they ought to have. ... For 
this one thing may be holden firm by the rules of good govern- 
ment that all officers, both spiritual and temporal, that have 


ΣΤ 1589 at the meeting or synod 
of Puritan ministers held at Cambridge 
the book, which formulates the con- 
sistorial scheme of government, is 
called Disctplina Ecclesia Sacra, Verbo 
Dei descripta. (Bancroft, Dangerous 
Positions, 89.) It was no doubt 
modelled originally on Travers’s work. 
Cartwright’s influence was continual 
during the modifications of the book. 
Fuller (Church History, Book ix.) 
quotes amongst the charges against 
him in 1590 that ‘‘he penned or pro- 
cured to be penned all or some part 
of a little book, entitled in one part 
Disciplina Ecclesie Sacra, Verbo 
Dei descripta, and in the other part, 
Disciplina Synodica ex Ecclestarum 
usu.” A paper in the handwriting of 
Whitgift’s secretary, quoted by Strype 
(Whitgift, ii. 13) under year 1590 
says, ‘“‘They (the ministers under 
examination) have, within these few 


years past, penned in Latin a Book οἱ 
Discipline: partly termed oly, 
partly Synodical” (see also 7όϊα., ii. 
94). This was probably the tract 
printed by Bishop Paget in his 
Lntroduction to Hooker, Book V. (Ap- 
pendix iii. p. 238), from MSS. at 
Lambeth and the British Museum. 
He discusses carefully the connection 
of this tract with the Dzrectory of 
Church Government found in Cart- 
wright’s study, which has_ been 
erroneously held identical with the 
Latin tract (of. εἶ. p. 70-2). Bancroft 
urges against the Puritans their diffi- 
culties in arriving at any firm agree- 
ment on the details of their scheme. 
Their Book of the Form of Common 
Prayers, tendered to the parliament 
of 1584-5, varied considerably in suc- 
cessive editions; consult below, p. 
135, n. 2. 
83 D’Ewes’s Journals, 192-5. 
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governance, during the time of their offices ought to be preserved 
in credit and estimation.” Unfortunately, Elizabeth and her 
ministers did not themselves hold steadily to this principle in their 
dealings with Parker and the leading bishops. The paragraph 
that follows in Bacon’s speech was also largely ignored in the 
decade 1572-82: he complains of the scarcity of good ministers 
and the insufficiency of many that are in orders, adding, “ If any 
person admitted, or to be admitted to this ministry shall hereafter 
either of arrogancy or ignorance, show any strange doctrine 
contrary or varying from that which by common consent of the Realm 
is published, to the breach of unity, that he by those to whom it 
appertaineth, sharply and speedily be reformed, all favour and fear 
set apart.” Ecclesiastical disorders are ascribed to the imperfec- 
tion of the laws, and their “softness,” and the ‘slothfulness 
corruption and fearfulness of the Ecclesiastical ministers and 
officers in the due execution of these laws that be good and yet 
continue.” ‘Two great enormities daily grew”: first, the evil 
lives of men of wealth and power; second, “that many of the 
laudable rites and ceremonies of the Church or pertaining to the 
ministers of the same agreed upon by common consent, the very 
ornaments of our religion, are very ill kept, or at least have lost a 
great part of their estimation.” He asks in this connection why 
“the common people in the country universally come so seldom to 
Common Prayer and divine Service.” He proposes as a remedy 
“the dividing every one of the Dioceses according to their greatness 
into Deaneries, as I know commonly they be; and the committing 
of Deaneries to men well chosen, as I think commonly they be 
not: and then the keeping of certain ordinary courts at their 
prescript times for the well executing of those laws of discipline, 
as they ought to be, with a sure controlment of those inferior 
ministers by the Bishop or his Chancellor, not biennially or 
triennially, but every year twice or thrice.” Meanwhile the 
Admonition, professedly written by ministers of the establishment, 
was denouncing bishops, deans, chancellors, and all dignitaries of 
the church with fanatical violence and refusing obedience to their 
courts and their ‘silly articles.” The first part of the speech ends 
by asking the bishops to demand legislation if they think it neces- 
sary, and by imposing upon them the duty of initiative in such 
matters. ‘And because the proceedings of matters in discipline 
and doctrine do chiefly concern my Lords the Bishops, both for 
their understanding and ecclesiastical function, therefore the 
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Queen’s Highness looketh that they being called together here in 
Parliament, should take the chiefest care to confer and consult of 
these matters.” No legislation resulted from this. Under date 
22 May, we find the Speaker declaring her Majesty’s pleasure ὅξ 
“that from henceforth no Bills concerning religion shall be pre- 
ferred or received into this House unless the same should be first 
considered and liked by the Clergy”: the Queen, moreover, asks 
to see “the two last Bills read in the House touching rites and 
ceremonies.” Next day Mr. Treasurer reports “that her Majesty 
seemed utterly to mislike of the first Bill, and of him that brought 
the same into the House.” ® But it was probably to support the 
policy indicated in the Keeper’s speech that a new commission, 
dated June 11, was issued to the Court of High Commission. 
This was the Commission by means of which Archbishop 
Parker in the last years of his useful and honourable life struggled 
to restrain the rising waves of Puritan zeal. The Admonition 
was the manifesto of a new type of Puritanism. Supported by the 
Queen, and his own dislike of the scrupulosity of “ Germanical 
natures,” Parker had held his own with tolerable success against 
the clergy who refused the surplice, but the Admonttion marked 
the formation of a fiercer and more fanatical Puritanism. It was 
the manifesto of a Puritanism which demanded the abolition of 
Episcopacy and the Prayer Book, and branded as idolatrous and 
Popish the Church that retained these things. Because Parker 
was admirably fitted for his main task of mediating between the 
reasonable refarmers—represented by such men as Jewel, Sandys, 
and Grindal—and the English Government, he was therefore un- 
fitted to cope with the unreasonable reformers who expressed 
themselves in the First Admonition. Moreover he was not 
adequately supported by the Queen’s ministers, and was too old 
to wait with equanimity for the inevitable reaction against the 
policy of winking at Puritan illegalities. The old man thought 
at the end of his life that the rising tide of Puritanism would 
overwhelm the England he had helped to establish. Writing late 


64 D'Ewes, 213. 

6 The message adds, ‘‘ That her 
Highness express will and pleasure 
was that no preacher or minister should 
be impeached or indicted, or other- 
wise molested or troubled, as the 
preamble of the said Bill did purport.” 
It isnot clear what had been attempted 
but probably some such molestation 


of old-fashioned priests unable to 
preach as was so fiercely demanded, 
by the Admonitioners. We gather this 
from the Queen’s final ‘‘ comfortable 
words .. . that as Defender of the 
Faith,” she ‘‘ will aid and maintain 
all good Protestants to the discourag- 
ing of all Papists.” 
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in 1573 he complains to Burghley: “I have been of late 
shamefully deceived by some young men, and so have I been by 
some older men.” In February, 1575, he is even more depressed ; 
the Earl of Leicester “is unquiet,” and by the help of the 
Precisians “‘ purposeth to undo me”; Burghley must surely see 
that it is meant “but to go over the stile where it is lowest... . I 
may not work against Precisians and Puritans, though the laws be 
against them. ... I toy out my time, partly with copying of 
books, partly in devising ordinances for scholars to help the 
ministry, partly in genealogies, and so forth; for I have little help 
(if ye knew all) where I thought to have had most. And thus, 
till Almighty God cometh, I repose myself in patience.” Saddest 
of all is the last of his letters, written from his sick-bed, 11th 
April, 1575, about a month before his death: ‘‘ Surely, my lord, I 
see and feel by experience that divers of my brethren partly are 
gone from me, partly working secretly against me, for the satisfying 
of some of their partial friends. . . . If this be a good policy, 
secretly to work overthwartly against the Queen’s religion stablished 
by law and injunction, as long as they so stand, I will not be 
partaker of it. . . . To make the governance only policy is mere 
vanity.” 6 

The second session of the fourth parliament began 18 February, 
1575. The parliament ® prepared a petition “for Reformation of 
Discipline in the Church.” The result of this is declared under 
date 9th March. ‘Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer touching the 
petition for Reformation of Discipline did bring word from the 
Lords that their Lordships having moved the Queen’s Majesty 
touching the said petition her Highness answered their Lordships 
that her Majesty before the parliament had a care to provide in 
that case of her own disposition; and at the beginning of this 
session her Highness had conference therein with some of the 
Bishops, and gave them in charge to see due reformation thereof, 
wherein as her Majesty thinketh, they will have good consideration 
according unto her pleasure and express commandment in that 
behalf; so did her Highness most graciously and honourably 
declare further that if the said Bishops should neglect or omit 


86 Correspondence (Park.  Soc.), 
Letters 344, 367, 369. They are all 
addressed to Burghley. The last is a 
remarkable piece of writing ; his pro- 
test against Puritan lawlessness is the 
more forcible for his blunt outburst: 


**Does your lordship think that I 
care either for cap, tippet, surplice, 
or wafer bread, or any such?” The 
student must consult Dr. Mullinger’s 
life of Parker in Dect. Mat. Bios. 

67 D’Ewes, 251-2. 
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their duties therein, then her Majesty by her supreme power and 
authority over the Church of England would speedily see such 
good redress therein as might satisfy the expectations of her loving 
subjects to their good contentation ;—which message and report was 
most thankfully and joyfully received by the whole House with 
one accord.” 

In accordance with the policy that had refused heartily to sup- 
port Parker, Grindal was chosen by the Queen and her ministers 
as his successor. Perhaps Cecil thought that a prelate so definitely 
Puritan in his sympathies as Grindal had shewn himself to be 
would be able to control and restrain the extreme Disciplinarians. 
Bishop Creighton makes the suggestion ;® but Cecil’s sympathy 
with the zeal and personal piety of the Puritans seriously misled 
his practical sagacity if he thought mildness would move them. 
The Puritan of the Admonttions was not mild himself and he did not 
understand mildness in other men or recognize it as a Christian 
grace. The real reason of the Queen’s action is probably to be found 
in her foreign policy, which was strongly Protestant when Grindal 
was made archbishop, but soon after his appointment began to 
change and to desire friendly relations with the Catholic powers on 
the Continent. The result was that her own dislike of Puritan 
obstinacy had free play again, and Grindal was pressed to enforce 
obedience among the Disciplinarian ministers. Grindal, how- 
ever, had neither the convictions nor the force of character required 
for the task. He was incapable of exercising a steady unbending 
pressure, which was the only wise way of resisting the determined 
conspiracy against the Church of England that was on foot among 
her clergy. ‘‘ Like all weak men,” says Creighton, “he was sub- 
ject to panics, in which he acted with a harshness contrary to his 
real gentleness of nature.” °° He had moreover no clear theory of 
what his policy should be. Cranmer, Parker, and Whitgift would 
have endorsed Bishop Creighton’s view: ‘The question was, 
How could a religious system be best maintained which, without 
any formal breach with the past, should be able to contain and 
direct the national life, which had been profoundly affected by 
new ideas alike in theology and politics.” Grindal had no 


88 Life of Grindal, Dict. Nat. Biog. 
69 Jbid., p. 262. Creighton sums 
up Grindal’s character thus: ‘‘ Sensi- 
ble, judicious, learned, with much 
personal charm, he seemed likely to 
take a prominent part in shaping the 


future of the Church under Elizabeth; 
but though he was put in positions of 
importance he made little mark, and 
his tenure was disastrous to the dignity 
of the archiepiscopal office,” p. 264. 
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grip of affairs. During his primacy Puritanism made great 
strides. Numbers of men were admitted to the ministry who 
disparaged the Prayer Book and Sacraments, and as far as possible 
dispensed with both while they actively proceeded with the 
private organization of a consistorial system in the bosom of the 
Establishment. This was called a reformation without tarrying 
for the magistrate. We may wonder how these men obtained and 
held their posts. The reason is partly to be found in the fact that 
Grindal’s quarrel with the Queen and his physical infirmities 
caused him to lose all effectual control of his province. But he 
began usefully and vigorously by attempting to force on a reform 
which was demanded by all parties. ‘“‘The Archbishop’s Courts 
had been left unreformed, and after the abolition of the Papal 
jurisdiction very imperfect arrangements had been made for the 
discharge of many duties which had hitherto been undertaken by 
the Roman Court. The Court of Faculties for the issue of dis- 
pensations was especially grievous, and Grindal undertook its 
reform. He began a visitation and issued articles.” 7° This work 
was necessary and useful. But it was interrupted by the Queen’s 
demand that the Prophesyings should be put down. Elizabeth, 
“who disliked all zeal,” looked upon these as mere expedients for 
spreading Puritan views. She was almost alone in her age in 
sturdily refusing to sympathise with the popular exaltation of the 
sermon which ignored the human element in it and made it, if 
sufficiently vehement and unpremeditated, the most direct Word 
of God. Grindal did not realize that the Prophesyings could only 
be safely indulged in by a loyal clergy, and were being made by 
the disloyal a cloak for illegality ; he saw in them only a means of 
improving clerical attainments and teaching men to preach. It is 
impossible not to admire the courage with which the Primate, in 
spite of his years and growing infirmities, braved the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure, and declined to act against his own conscience ; but the 
Queen was the wiser politician, and Grindal, if he had possessed 
any gift of statesmanship, would have avoided a rupture so harm- 
ful to his Church and party. 

In the third session of Elizabeth’s fourth parliament (16 Jan., 
1580), when the new speaker, John Popham of Bristol, the 
Solicitor-General, was presented to the Queen, her answer to his 
speech, given by the Chancellor, Sir Thomas Bromley, concluded 


70 Creighton, of. czt. 263. Whitgift took up the matter again in 1594. See 
Strype, Whitgzft, Bk. iv. ο. 12. 
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with a special admonition that the House of Commons “should 
not deal or intermeddle with any matters touching her Majesty’s 
person, estate, or Church government.” But the next day (Jan. 
21), in spite of a warning from the new speaker not to spend time 
in unnecessary motions, Paul Wentworth in the Commons made a 
motion for a public fast and daily preaching.’' The preaching 
was to be every morning at 7 a.m. before the House sat. After a 
debate the matter in question “was put to voices, and the better 
side had the greater number”; there being 115 for, and roo against 
it. No details of the debate survive except that Norton argued 
that since fasts had been held in London “by order only from 
the Council,” the power of the parliament in the matter was clear. 
The fast was ordered for 29 January, the Temple Church being 
appointed for the meeting place of the Commons. The preachers 
were to be appointed “ by such of her Majesty’s Council as were of 
the House.” Of these proceedings the Queen on the 24th January 
declared through the Speaker, the Vice-Chamberlain, and the 
Comptroller her “great misliking,” and “great admiration of the 
rashness of this house.” She supposed her lenity towards Peter 
Wentworth in the last session had made his brother so bold. The 
House submitted, but one of the speakers urged “‘the great fault 
and remissness of the bishops who suffered that most necessary duty 
of fasting and humiliation to grow even out of use in the Church.” @ 
The Queen’s answer to the submission of the House was that she 
approved of their desire for prayer and fasting, but had disliked 
“the manner in presuming to indict a form of public fast without 
order and without her privity, which was to intrude upon her 
authority ecclesiastical.” 

In the Journals there is mention™ of a “Bill for Religion,” 
and another “ for the punishment of heretics, called the Family of 
Love”; but finally, “after sundry motions and arguments touch- 
ing some reformations in matters of religion contained in the 
petitions exhibited unto this house the last session of this present 
Parliament, it was at last resolved . . . that Mr. Vice-Chamber- 
lain, both Mr. Secretaries, and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shall . . . move the Lords of the Clergy to continue unto Her 
Majesty the prosecution of the purposes of reformation.” The 


71—D’Ewes, 269 and 282. chapter, and notes on pp. 434, 435» 
7¥For the unfairness of this attack and 450. 
on the bishops. see Hooker’s 72nd 73 D’Ewes, 299, 301. 
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officials named ‘* “conferred with some of my Lords the Bishops. 
touching the griefs of this House for some things very requisite to 
be reformed in the Church, as the great number of unlearned and 
unable ministers, the great abuse of excommunication for every 
matter of small moment, the commutation of penance, and the 
great multitude of dispensations and pluralities,” and asked their 
Lordships to join the House in petitioning her Majesty for 
reform. This the Bishops consented to do, and ‘‘ humble suit” was 
accordingly made to the Queen. She replied that she had 
already put pressure upon the clergy in the matters spoken of, 
and something had been done, but not so much as she desired. 
In acknowledgment of this answer the Speaker, by order of the 
House, thanked the Queen at the session’s end for her ‘‘ most 
gracious good acceptation of their most humble petition . . . for 
reformation of some abuses yet remaining in the Church.” 

During the paralysis of episcopal authority in Grindal’s primacy 
Puritan opinions gained ground steadily. Men obtained admis- 
sion to the ministry who were openly disaffected to the established 
order. These ministers were “preachers of God’s Word.” So 
far as was possible they evaded the administration of the Sacra- 
ments and the reading of the Book of Common Prayer. In two 
opposite ways the Church of England suffered. Ministers of no 
learning or ability were smuggled into livings by unprincipled 
patrons, while patrons with Puritan leanings presented men of 
extreme views. It was to deal with such a state of things that 
Whitgift, in August 1583, was nominated Grindal’s successor. He 
began at once by diawing up articles for the bishops of his 
province. He sent these out with a letter dated 19th October, 
1583, in which he states that the Queen has yielded her “ gracious 
assent and allowance” to the Articles. The sixth Article” 
required from all in any ecclesiastical function, “‘ by what authority 
soever he be admitted thereunto,” their assent and subscription 
to the supremacy of the Book of Common Prayer and the Articles. 


of the monarch and without the 
direct sanction of the State. But 


4 Jbtd., 302. 
7 There is no doubt that the Puri- 


tan clergy of England were encouraged 
to attempt the establishment of a 
consistorial platform on their own 
authority without waiting for parlia- 
ment and the magistrate by the 
course of affairs in Scotland. There 
an ecclesiastical system was intro- 
duced by the clergy against the will 


one can hardly approve the patriotism 
of a party which relied upon such a 
course of action in Elizabethan 
England. Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers were not influences which 
sagacious politicians would neglect in 
their calculations. 
τὸ Strype’s Whitgift, i. 229. 
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There was an immediate outcry,’? which proved the extent of the 
evil which it was desired to remedy. 

In Kent, Suffolk, and Sussex, ministers refused subscription, 
but Whitgift showed no inclination to give way. In November, 
1584, just as parliament met, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
put forth 24 Articles or Interrogatories, which may be described 
shortly as an attempt to extract from the clergyman to whom they 
were submitted a statement of his way of performing his clerical 
functions. They call upon him to declare how exactly or inexactly 
he has complied with his ordination vows and with the provisions 
of the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, by which the 
Elizabethan Church settlement was effected. This is the docu- 
ment which Burghley spoke of ®§ as “so curiously penned, so full of 
branches and circumstances, as I think the inquisitors of Spain use 
not so many questions to comprehend and to trap their preys.” 
Whitgift begins his answer to Burghley’s letter by stating that, “I 
have by your Lordship’s advice chosen this kind of proceeding with 
them, because I would not touch any for not subscribing only, but 
for breach of order in celebrating Divine Service, administering 
Sacraments, and executing other ecclesiastical functions according 
to their fancies, and not according to the form by law prescribed, 
which neither your Lordship nor others seemed to mislike, but to 
wish and require.” 9. This gives us Whitgift’s point of view. The 
interrogatories were to discover the extent of a minister’s non- 
conformity, and to determine, if he would not subscribe to the 
three articles, what the refusal meant,—whether it proceeded from 
a slight or a serious discontent. Whitgift also claims that his 
procedure ‘“‘is the ordinary course in other Courts likewise, as in 
the Star Chamber, the Court of the Marches, and other places,” 


“1 have 


7 The spirit of the Puritans may be 
gathered from the Practice of Prelates, 
so named in imitation of William 
Tyndale’s book. It came out in 
1583. The writer declares ‘‘ as touch- 
ing the author of these Articles” that 
they come from ‘‘the humour of one 
man,” ‘‘that Satan herein had also 
his finger without all doubt,” ‘‘ this 
reach most certainly, must needs be 
drawn out of the very inward closets 
of Hell.” The tract is contained in 
Part of a Register, etc. 

18 The letter is No. ix. in App. to 
Book iii. of Strype’s Whztgift. 

™ He repeats the statement in his 


second letter (No. xi.). 
altered my first course of dealing with 
them for not subscribing only and 
chosen this only to satisfy your Lord- 
ship.” There is no reason for doubt- 
ing the truth of this. Compare also 
his letter to Walsingham (Strype’s 
Whitgift, i. 432): “Αἱ his last 
being at Lambeth he had forborne 
to suspend or deprive any man 
already placed in any cure or charge 
for not subscribing only ; if hereafter 
he would promise unto him in writing 
to observe the Book of Common 
Prayer and the orders of the Church 
by law set down.” 
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and is in his case the more allowable ‘“‘ whereas here men are only 
examined of their public actions in their public calling and 
ministry, whereunto in conscience they are bound to answer.” “1 
do minister these Articles unto them, framed by the best learned 
in the Laws (who I dare say hate both the Romish doctrine and 
the Romish Inquisition) 20 the intent that I may truly understand 
whether they are such manner of men or no as they pretend to be.” 
Surely the distinction Whitgift here makes is a sound one. A 
man’s professional duty is not a crime that it cannot be enquired 
into, or his own conception and definition of it required from 
him. To Whitgift’s straightforward practical mind, the Puritan 
position seemed dishonest and jesuitical. An honest man would 
wish to be judged, first of all, by his own account of himself. An 
honest clergyman would desire to give that account as frankly as 
possible if his professional conduct were called in question. So 
far as subscription to the three articles was concerned, it does not 
appear that Whitgift in demanding it was doing more than the 
High Commissioners had done from the beginning of the reign; °° 
or than the Act of Uniformity contemplated and allowed. Whit- 
gift’s remark, “the whole ecclesiastical law is a carcase without 
a soul, if it be not in the wants supplied by the Commission,” 81 is 
an instance of his power of seizing the central fact, and stating it 
pithily. We may, however, examine more technically the question 
of examination ex officio mero. The defence of it from the legal 
point of view is given in a paper printed by Strype,*? which is 
signed by “nine of the learnedest Civilians, most of them judges 
in the civil and ecclesiastical courts.” The paper holds that if 
suspicion or fame of crimes comes to the Ordinary’s ears either by 


8 The great authority of Hallam 
has endorsed the view that Whitgift, 
in demanding from the clergy sub- 
scription to the three articles, was 
making a new departure in the 
procedure of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission (Cozstit. Hist. i. 200). Dr. 
Prothero points out that Hallam, ‘‘who 
follows Neal, is not to be trusted 
here.” Dr. Prothero’s ‘‘ Introduction” 
to the very useful Sta¢wtes and Con- 
stituttonal Documents, 1558-1625, 
should be consulted (see especially 
pp. xlii.-xxvi. and lvii.-viii.). But 
constitutional historians, intent on 
tracing the development of parlia- 
mentary rule, are not just to the 
Elizabethan bishops. There is a 


remarkable sentence in Parker’s last 
letter (Correspondence, 479), which 
declares: ‘‘ Whatsoever the ecclesias- 
tical prerogative is, I fear it is not 
so great as your pen hath given it 
here in the Injunction, and yet her 
governance is of more prerogative 
than the head papists would grant 
unto her.” The bishops were not 
responsible for the extent of the 
Queen’s_ prerogative in matters 
religious. 

81See the Paper ‘‘ Reasons for the 
Necessity of the Commission for 
Causes Ecclesiastical,” in cap. 4 of 
Book iii. of Strype’s Whztgzft, i. 267. 

82 Jbid., No. ii. of App. to Bk. iv. 
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“many bruits of credible persons,” or by presentment of Church- 
wardens or Sidesmen, the Ordinary can proceed ex officio to enjoin 
purgation upon the party if he deny the crime objected. It would 
seem then that the Commissioners when they used the interroga- 
tories, applied to the cleric’s performance of his duties a method 
used ordinarily when there was a fame or bruit of some secret 
crime, like simony or adultery. It is clear that Whitgift took the 
advice of skilled lawyers, but it may be questioned whether their 
law was sound. The situation was in reality a new one, a fact the 
lawyer cannot recognize. Whitgift’s strongest ground was the 
Act of Uniformity, and the language of the Commission Rolls. 
He could claim for subscription to the three articles that it was 
‘justifiable by law and in common practice in the time of King 
Edward, and from the beginning of her Majesty’s reign to this 
day,” and for his administration of interrogatories that the duty of 
carrying out the Act of Uniformity was imposed by the Queen’s 
command, by his position as Ordinary to his clergy, and by the 
stringent language of Acts and Rolls. He felt his responsibility. 
(1 have taken upon me the defence of the religion and rites of 
this Church, the execution of the laws concerning the same, the 
appeasing of the sects and schisms therein, the reducing 
the ministers thereof to uniformity and due obedience. 
Herein I intend to be constant.”** He could not consider 
it a slight matter that ministers of the Church should band 
themselves together to overthrow her Prayer Book, and to set 
on foot by their own authority a new system of ecclesiastical 


government.§ Such men must either resign their posts or give 


89 Tn the letter to Burghley of 15th 
July, 1584, No. xi. (Strype’s Whztgz/t, 
Bk. iii. App.). 

“4 See Whitgift’s conference in May, 
1584, with the gentlemen of Kent who 
interceded for the recalcitrant clergy. 
The Gentlemen submitted that the 
Preachers agreed with the established 
order ‘‘in all points of doctrine and 
substance,” ‘‘ differing only in rites 
and ceremonies.” Whitgift answers 
that liberty as to rights and ceremonies 
cannot by any Church be permitted to 
its clergy: ‘‘that no Church in 
Christendom, being under one and 
the same government and governors 
(one only to my remembrance ex- 
cepted), did tolerate any man to 
break their laws and orders, or to 


vary therefrom: no, not the Church 
of Geneva, which in that point is most 
straight. And that they may not 
think so basely of this realm of Eng- 
land, that therein schisms and sectaries 
should be tolerated and every man do 
what he list, contrary to the example 
of all other well governed Churches 
and governments.” (Strype, Whzetgz/t, 
i. 274.) The Puritan, of course, 
agreed entirely with Whitgift in 
this sentiment. To-day we believe 
that the realm can and must tolerate 
sects. But no Church to-day allows 
its clergy to change its rites and cere- 
monies as they please. In so far as 
it does permit such licence it must 
continually lose its identity. _Whit- 
gift’s allusion is to the Scotch Church. 
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some guarantee that while they held them they refrained from 
agitation. It was not a case for compromise. “Not severity but 
lenity hath bred this schism in the Church, as it hath done other- 
wise many other abuses, which I trust in time to redress. But 
the accusation of severity is the least thing I fear. If I be able 
to answer to the contrary fault I shall find myself well appaid.” © 

Let us now turn to the discussions on religion in the parlia- 
ment that sat 1584-5. They marked a crisis like that in the 
parliament of 1571. Whitgift’s proceedings were resisted in the 
Commons by the bringing forward of the whole Disciplinarian 
scheme. Various petitions were presented to the Commons 
“touching the liberty of godly preachers, and to exercise and 
continue their ministries,” and also for the supply of able and 
sufficient men to places now destitute. This gave occasion to 
Dr. Peter Turner 86. to rise and put the House in remembrance 
‘of a Bill and a Book heretofore offered by him unto the said 
House, which had been digested and framed by certain godly and 
learned ministers, and which said Bill and Book did tend to no 
other end as he conceived than the glory of God, the safety of her 
Majesty, and the benefit of the Commonwealth, and therefore 
prayed that it might be read.”®’ The Book is that quoted by 
Hooker in chap. 28 of his Fifth Book,** and referred to by 
Bancroft in his sermon on g February, 1588. Bancroft says it 
was drawn up by “some two or three private men in a corner,” 
and that several editions were published with considerable differ- 
ences. By the advice of Knolles and Hatton the House refused 
to read the Book and the Bill, but the petitions occasioned 
much discussion of religion, which ended in the drawing up of 
16 articles, which were submitted by the Commons to the Lords. 
These articles it was proposed to present to the Queen as a 
Petition from both Houses. The articles may be summarised 
thus : i, 11, ili,—that ministers, as to learning and ability to preach, 
must fulfil the requirements of the Convocations of 1562 and 1575, 
and of the Ordination Service, or be deprived ; iv,—that bishops 


8 Strype’s Whitgift, i. 340. berg and succeeded Roderigo Lopez 
86 Peter Turner (1542-1614) was the 8.5 house physicianof St. Bartholomew’s 
son of William Turner, physician and Hospital. He represented Bridport 
Dean of Wells (4. 1568), who was’ in parliament. His wife Pascha was 
suspended for Nonconformityin 1564, daughter of Henry Parry, Chancellor 
and was noted for his antipathy to of Salisbury, and sister to the Bishop 
bishops (Strype’s Parker, i. 301), and οὗ Worcester. 
his eminence as a botanist. Peter 87 D’Ewes, 339. 
took the degree of M.D. at Ileidel- 88 See below, p. 132, note 2. 
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are not to ordain, ‘‘ but with the assistance of six other ministers 
at the least,” who are “resiant upon their benefices with cure,” 
and diligent teachers and preachers; such ordination is to be 
public ; v,—that ordination be always to some vacant cure; vi,— 
that none be admitted to cures “without some competent notice 
before given to the parishes,” so that defect in conversation or life 
may be objected if discovered ; vii,—that oaths and subscriptions 
required from ministers be relaxed; viii,—that ministers be 
allowed omissions and changes in using the Book of Common 
Prayer ; ix,—that bishops do not allow their “ officials and com- 
missaries” to act against recalcitrant ministers; x,—that suspended 
or deprived ministers be allowed to go back to their charges or 
places of preaching; xi,—that examination ex officio mero of 
preachers not charged with disorderly life be forborne by the 
bishops and the ecclesiastical commissioners ; x1i,—that ministers 
be permitted ‘some common exercise or conference amongst 
themselves” ; xiii and xiv,—that excommunication be only for 
“enormous crimes,” and by the bishops personally and not by 
chancellors, commissaries or officials ; xv,—against non-residence 
and pluralities ; xvi—when licence of non-residence is granted 
that a curate able to preach and teach be put in. The answer of 
the Lords 89 to this petition was not encouraging. The comments 
upon it of three of the Lords spiritual have come down to us,—of 
the two archbishops, Whitgift and Sandys, and of Thomas Cooper, 
the bishop of Winchester.°? These documents are of the greatest 
interest and importance. They show clearly that the English 
prelates were not blind to the imperfections of the establishment, 
but were working honestly and steadily to reform them. It is very 
instructive to compare the temper of the comments of Sandys and 
Whitgift. Sandys is more representative of the Elizabethan 
bishop,—of such a man as Aylmer or Grindal,—whose fundamental 
sympathy with Puritanism either confused his mind or spoiled his 
temper when called upon to deal firmly with the extreme Puritan, 
and who could not realize how widely different were the temper 
and aims of the earlier and later Puritanism.®! Those who were 


89 D’Ewes, 359. 

90 They are all in Strype’s Whitgift, 
Bk. ni: Ὁ. 10, and No: xii. in 
App. 

“1 Sandys’s dignifiedand kindly appeal 
is worth quoting: ‘‘ And lastly that 
because he feared some of the House 


of Commons were ‘too ready to think 
hardly of the ancient and godly order 
of bishops, yet he desired them that 
they would be pleased to think well of 
him, and the rest of his brethren now 
living ; if not in respect of their places, 
yet for charity sake; and for that 
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plotting for the overthrow of the 1559 settlement found it easy to 
confuse and discredit this type of bishop. But in Whitgift they 
found their match. The incisive, alert, vigilant style of his com- 
ments on the Commons’ Petition is characteristic of the man. The 
fundamental weakness of that Petition was that it demanded the 
repeal of the Act of Uniformity and the abolition of Episcopacy with- 
out daring to say so. Whitgift knew that not only the Queen, but 
Burghley and the English governing class also were not prepared 
for this, and he insisted on fighting Puritanism as what it was,— 
Presbyterianism, and not as what it pretended to be,—a desire to 
reform the abuses of the English Church. No man has been 
more recklessly abused, and for all his firmness and love of order, 
he was not indifferent to the esteem and affection of his fellows. 
His motto, Vincit gut patitur, “‘He that suffers overcomes,” 
indicates the real depth of his feeling.®? It should help us to 
perceive the real connection between the practical work of Whit- 
gift as the organiser of loyalty among the clergy of the Church of 
England and the intellectual achievement of Hooker in stating 
with such dignity and charm the claims of that Church upon the 
regard of her sons. The two men together by their spiritual energy 
gave the reformed English Church a soul and a body.* 


some of them were preachers when 
many of the House of Commons were 
in their cradles.” Strype, of. cét. 1. 353. 
Cooper’s notes are also marked by 
moderation and gentleness. Sandys’s 
view of Episcopacy is on the whole 
that of Elizabeth’s bishopsand Hooker. 
The Puritan by insisting on the 
divine right of presbyters provoked 
the supporters of the establishment 
to urge a similar sanction for bishops. 
But Bancroft’s sermon in Feb. 1588-9, 
where this is first done, puts the case 
very mildly. None the less Bancroft 
was the first partisan of the Estab- 
lishment. Parker and Whitgift were 
not partisans, and Hooker most 
splendidly maintained this tradition. 
On Bancroft consult Prof. Mullinger 
in Dict. Nat. Biog. 

"Stow and Camden testify in 
Whitgift’s favour, and Sir Henry 
Wotton says of him: “δ was a 


man of reverend and sacred memory ; 
and of the primitive temper ; a man 
of such a temper, as when the Church 
by lowliness of spirit did flourish in 
highest examples of virtue.” C. ἃ P. 
i. 38. Hooker’s witness is the same. 

% Tn 1584, as part of the Disciplin- 
arian propaganda, Waldegrave printed 
A brief and plaine declaration, etc. 
It has nothing to do with Travers’s 
book with which it is easily con- 
founded. From its running title it is 
known as the Learned Discourse. 
See p. 115 below for the full title. 
It is not particularly learned, but it is 
a more dignified performance than 
the Admonition. The fierce and 
scurrilous section of the party which 
takes its full share in the style and 
temper of the Admonztion, now keeps 
out of sight, and does not express 
itself again till the Marprelate pam- 
phlets begin. 


HOOKER’S DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


NINETEEN Chapters (50 to 68) of the Fifth Book of the Eccleszasti- 
cal Polity are given to the Sacraments generally, and to Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper in particular. Chapter 50 insists on the 
importance of the subject now reached ; “ In other things we may 
be brief, but the weight of these requireth largeness.” It proceeds 
to indicate the scope of the enquiry that follows. Not only the 
Word but the Sacraments also have “generative force and virtue,” 
conveyed to Christians “by the ministry of the Church,” who 
is the “ very mother of our new birth.” The Sacraments give us 
a “sacred and secret gift or grace supernatural,” and “ make 
us partakers of Christ.” We cannot, therefore, adequately consider 
them without enquiring, first, “ How God is in Christ”; then “How 
Christ is in us” ; and, finally, “‘ How the Sacraments do serve to 
make us partakers of Christ.” The enquiry thus indicated is 
carried out in the next seven chapters, which contain an exposition 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the doctrine of the union of the 
natures in Christ, and of the mode of Christ’s communication of 
Himself to the Church and the believer. There is no part of 
Hooker’s great work which is more original and characteristic 
than this section. His starting-point is Cartwright’s inclination to 
subordinate the Lord’s Supper to the Sermon, but in consequence of 
this inclination Cartwright has little to say on the Lord’s Supper, 
and quotations from him cease at chapter 50 almost abruptly, 
not to be resumed till in chapter 59 the meaning of “by 
water and the Spirit,” in Jom iii. 5, has to be discussed. All the 
objections of the Puritans on the subject of the Supper are 
dealt with by themselves in chapter 68, so that chapters 50-57, 
and 67 are not disturbed by controversial citations. Hooker puts 
aside the controversy he is conducting and rises with relief above 
cvu 
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its dust and din. The “largeness” of his treatment in these 
chapters is a spiritual quality. Although he is dealing with the 
metaphysics of the divine nature his style has a clearness and 
brightness, a spiritual exhilaration, which makes this section of 
the Polity perhaps the most remarkable piece of theological writ- 
ing in English literature. The writer is expounding the facts and 
realities of his religious experience, and explaining his enjoyment 
of God, and because his spiritual nature is large and humble and 
passionate, his style is unembarrassed, eager and right. Βαΐ his 
full scope and meaning will not be clearly felt unless we place 
beside chapters 50-56, chapter 67 “οἵ the Sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ.” The twelfth section of chapter 67 describes, 
with vivid intensity, the personal experience of the faithful com- 
municant. The description might be held too purely emotional 
if it were not preceded by the magnificent intellectual effort of 
chapters 50 to 60. Βαΐ the singular elevation of style noticeable 
in those chapters, their author’s eager grasp and enjoyment of his 
subject, is due to the strength of the spiritual emotion latent in 
him, which pervades his whole intellectual and moral being, pro- 
ducing a result of high spiritual perfection. 

In spite of the fact that these seven chapters contain definite 
arguments against ubiquitarianism, upon which the Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation depends, it is to Luther’s spiritual 
influence in the sixteenth century that they are finally to be traced. 
It is only necessary to recall the essential character of Luther’s 
personality to feel this. ‘‘ From the time of Athanasius there had 
been no theologian who had given so much living power for faith 
to the doctrine of the Godhead of Christ as Luther did ; since the 
time of Cyril no teacher had arisen in the Church for whom the 
mystery of the union of the two natures in Christ was so full 
of comfort as for Luther ;. . . . no mystic philosopher of antiquity 
spoke with greater conviction and delight than Luther of the 
sacred nourishment in the Eucharist.”! This passage reads like 
a comment on our chapters. Hooker again speaks with the 
accent of Luther in such a sentence as the famous,—‘“‘ which one 
only point of Christian belief, the infinite worth of the Son of 
God, is the very ground of all things believed concerning life and 
salvation.” 2 With Luther’s conviction, “that the divine nature 


1 Harnack’s History of Dogma, Vii. 2 Chap. lii. 3, p. 238. 
174; Consult Ottley, Doctrine of the 
Incarnation, ii. 218. 
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and its substance, owing to the power exercised over it by love, not 
only presented no hindrance to an union of natures in the person 
of Christ, but was able to possess, and to be conscious of, all that 
is purely human as its own,”* Hooker is by temperament in full 
sympathy ; but this sympathy with Luther is implicit, not explicit, 
in these chapters. Formally and consciously Hooker is not 
Lutheran. His doctrine of the union of the natures, expounded 
in chapter 53, rejects the Lutheran attempt to mix the human and 
divine. ‘The sequel of which conjunction of natures in the per- 
son of Christ is no abolishment of natural properties appertaining 
to either substance, no transition or transmigration thereof out of 
one substance into another ; finally, no such mutual infusion as 
really causeth the same natural operations or properties to be 
made common unto both substances.”* He makes, therefore, the 
communicatio idiomatum merely verbal,—“ cross and circulatory 
speeches” 15 since “finitum non est capax infiniti,” ὃ the human 
nature “admitteth not ubiquity,” nor can the divine nature suffer 
or die. Hooker's view is that of Calvin in the beginning of chapter 
14 of the second book of the Zws¢itutes. It is open to the objection 
that it makes the union of the natures in Christ merely verbal and 
formal, and it blocks the way to those speculations which argue 
from a real fellowship of properties in Christ to a real reception of 
Christ by man in the Eucharist. There is a great fascination in 
those writings of the Lutherans, Brentz and Chemnitz, which ex- 
pound their doctrine of a real, as opposed to a dialectical, union 
of the natures and insist on the perfect effectuation of this union 
as the realisation of the Incarnation of God. Hooker formally 
rejects these speculations.’ “ Notwithstanding, a body still it con- 


3Dorner, Person of Christ, 11., ii. 
102. 

=P 2550. 

ΡΣ 272. 

ΒΕ 253: 

7John Brentz (1499-1570) wrote a 
series of treatises in which ‘‘ the majes- 
ty of Christ constituted the central 
feature.” They attempted to explain 
the Lutheran view of the manner in 
which the divine became human. The 
first (1561) was De fersonalt unione 
duarum naturarum in Christo . 
gua vera corporis et sanguinis Christo 
presentia in cena explicata est, et con- 
jirmata Lutheri testimonia. These 
treatises occur in Vol. VIII. of his 
Opera (1576-90). Martin Chemnitz 


(1522-1586) published his De duabus 
naturis in Christo, de hypostatica 
earum unione, de communicatione rdio- 
matum, etc. in 1570. Dorner’s exposi- 
tion of the teaching of these treatises 
is given in his Person of Christ, 11. 11. 
177-191, 198-207, and should be read 
in illustration of Hooker’s view. Be- 
tween Hooker and Chemnitz there 
are obvious points of resemblance. 
These ‘‘peace-loving” Lutherans must 
be distinguished from the violent 
school, led by Joachim Westphal, who 
understood only the fierceness of 
Luther. See Dorner, of. cét., U., ii. 
175. But formally and consciously 
Hooker belonged to the Sacramen- 
tarians and shews a special affinity to 
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tinueth, a body consubstantial with our bodies, a body of the 
same, both nature and measure, which it hath on earth.”* The 
reason he gives is that ‘‘all things are in such sort divided into 
finite and infinite that no one substance, nature, or quality can 
be possibly capable of both.” But if it is borne in mind that 
Chemnitz also formally accepts this position, it will be felt that 
Hooker in his 55th and 56th chapters is willing to go as far as 
he can in the Lutheran direction. His conclusions indeed are 
stringent: ‘‘The substance of the body of Christ hath no 
presence, neither can have, but only local.”!° “ΤῸ conclude, we 
hold it, in regard of the fore-alleged proofs, a most infallible truth 
that Christ, as man, is not everywhere present.”! But these 
positions are not pressed with rigorous logic: on the contrary 
they are largely qualified and discounted. Chapter 55 insists on 
the presence everywhere of the Deity of Christ, pointing out that 
the manhood, as a creature, cannot have infinite presence. Yet 
even the manhood has infinite presence, “after a sort,” by virtue 
of its full and perfect conjunction with Christ’s person ; ‘‘presence, 
by way of conjunction, is in some sort presence.” Moreover, the 
‘influence God hath into the very essence of all things,” Christ 
shares, and the manhood of Christ shares it ‘‘ by co-operation 
with that which is essentially present.” ‘Touching the manner 
how,” Hooker supposes that “‘by knowledge and assent the soul 
of Christ is present with all things which the Deity of Christ 
worketh.” Finally, ‘even the body of Christ itself” doth ‘admit 
in some sort a kind of infinite and unlimited presence likewise.” 
It “‘ hath everywhere a presence of true conjunction with Deity,” 
and, therefore, ‘‘there is no stint which can be set to the value or 
merit of the sacrificed body of Christ, it hath no measured 
certainty of limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, 
but is also itself infinite in possibility of application.” The total 
effect of chapter 56 is the same. It ends with the emphatic 


the peace-loving among them. Peter 
Martyr’s treatise Dialogus de utrague 
in Christo natura, guomodo coeant in 


tionum et Responstonum Christian- 
arum Libellus. But these treatises 
Jack the Lutheran heat which is in 


unam Christe personam inseparabilem, 
ut interim non amittant suas proprie- 
tates: ideoque humanam Christi na- 
turam propter personalem wunionem 
mon esse ubigue, etc., published at 
Zurich in 1561, is in close accord at 
many points with Hooker; as was 
also Beza; see especially his Ques- 


Hooker, and Beza’s facility seems thin 
when compared with the large huma- 
nity of the Elizabethan divine. 
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caution: ‘“ As for any mixture of the substance of His flesh with 
ours, the participation which we have of Christ includeth no such 
kind of gross surmise.” It asserts also that “the mixture of 
His bodily substance with ours is a thing which the ancient fathers 
disclaim.” 15. But this implies no unreal, no metaphorical participa- 
tion of Christ by Christians. ‘‘ Doth any man doubt but that even 
from the flesh of Christ our very bodies do receive that life which 
shall make them glorious at the latter day, and for which they are 
already accounted parts of His blessed body?” And a famous 
passage is quoted from Cyril as teaching the “ mystical conjunc- 
tion” by which immortality and vital efficacy are conveyed to us, 
and his similitude of the two pieces of wax melted into one by 
fire is stated ‘“‘to declare the truth rather than the manner of co- 
herence between His sacred and the sanctified bodies of the 
saints.” 

In this large manner Hooker approaches the discussion of the 
two Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. We are 
asked to reflect upon the participation of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost in each other and in the unity 
of God; upon the union in the person of Christ of Deity and 
manhood ; upon the “influence God hath into the very essence 
of all things.” | Man’s participation in God by the Eucharist is of 
the same nature. ‘The reality of the presence Hooker identifies 
with the reality of God, so that a material mixing cannot declare 
the manner of it ; it can only assert its truth. 

We now leave on one side the chapters 58 to 66 which treat of 
Baptism, and proceed to chapter 67,—“of the Sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ.” In this chapter Hooker mentions 
three Churches, or parties, whose views on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper he wishes to take into account :—the Lutheran, the 
Popish, and the Sacramentarian. The extreme view that the 
bread and wine are “bare signs” which was connected with the 
names of Zwingli and CEcolampadius, he brushes aside as no 
longer of importance, and not to be found in the confessions of 
the more important Churches. He classes himself and the Church 
of England as Sacramentarian, and claims that all the Reformed 
Churches have reached a “general agreement concerning that 
which alone is material, namely, the real participation of Christ 
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and of life in His body and blood by means of this Sacrament.” !4 
Moreover, the Lutherans and Papists accept this “‘ general agree- 
ment”; the only controversy left is “‘about the subject where 
Christ is.” Even on this point “no side denieth but that the soul 
of man is the receptacle of Christ’s presence.” Lutherans and 
Papists agree in this, but add that ‘‘ His body and blood be also 
externally seated in the very consecrated elements themselves,” 
either by consubstantiation or transubstantiation. The English 
Church holds that the bread and wine are “the instruments of 
life,” and that ‘‘the bread and cup are His body and blood, 
because they are causes instrumental upon the receipt whereof the 
participation of His body and blood ensueth.”!®° He sums up his 
position in the sentence: ‘The real presence of Christ’s most 
blessed body and blood is not therefore to be sought for in the 
Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament” ;1° and 
this he supports by pointing out that the Lord first said, Take and 
eat, and then, when the disciples presumably were eating, added, 
This is My body which was broken for you. “I see not which 
way it should be gathered by the words of Christ when and where 
the bread is His body, or the cup His blood; but only in the very 
heart and soul of him which receiveth them.” 

In the sentences we have quoted, which are Hooker’s most 
deliberate and weighty pronouncements, he is merely repeating 
the language of his master, Jewel, as Jewel repeats the teaching of 
Cranmer. ‘But indeed it is the soul of man and not the creature 


4 P, 372-3. The student must re- 
member that Calvin, the leading theo- 
logian of the Sacramentarians, did not 
hold what are now called ‘‘ low ”— 
what Hooker calls ‘‘ cold’’—views of 
the Lord’s Supper. Dr. Paget has 
collected from /vstztetes, iv. c. 17, a 
series of passages (/utroduction to 
Hooker, Book V. 180-1) illustrating 
Calvin’s views on the Eucharist. 
Norton’s translation in the 7Zad/e, 
under ‘‘Supper of the Lord,” sum- 
marises thus: ‘*They do not say 
enough, which passing over the men- 
tion of flesh and blood, do think that 
we are made partakers only of the 
spirit of Christ. The mystery of the 
Supper is so great, that neither the 
tongue can express with speaking, nor 
the heart comprehend with thinking, 
the greatness thereof.” L7zstitzzes, iv. 
17, §7. ‘‘Of the small assembly at 


this day at the partaking of the 
Supper, which is a token of contempt, 
wherewith the holy Fathers in old 
time were much displeased : and how 
the custom which commandeth men to 
communicate once every year, was a 
most certain invention of the devil.” 
Ibid. iv. 17, 88 44, 45, 46. Luther 
and Calvin as theologians and religious 
reformers may be compared to Shake- 
speare and Milton as poets. Inability 
to appreciate the spiritual greatness of 
Calvin is no more to be condoned in 
the religious historian and critic, than 
failure to admire Milton’s poetry in 
the literary critic. For some adequate 
appreciations of Calvin see Pattison, 
Essays, ii. (‘Calvin at Geneva”) ; 
and Dr. Fairbairn, CArzs¢t cx Modern 
Theology, c. vii. § 4. 
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of bread and water that receiveth the grace of God,” says Jewel.!7 
Cranmer, in the preface to his answer to Gardiner, defines his 
meaning when he teaches “that the body of Christ is present in 
them that worthily receive the Sacrament” : 18 such presence is 
spiritual, not corporal. “We say,” he declares, “that no earthly 
creature can eat the body of Christ, nor drink His blood, but only 
man.” And, again, “This real and spiritual exhibition is to the 
receivers of the Sacraments, and not to the bread and wine.” Ὁ 
But2! the most remarkable place in Cranmer’s treatise, which 
illustrates, not merely Hooker’s conception of the nature of the 
presence in the Eucharist, but also his dream of a “truce of God” 
between the churches on this question, is the discussion of 
Gardiner’s reference to Bucer.22. Gardiner admits that “‘the word 
corporal may have an ambiguity.” If it refers “to the truth of 
the body present,” Christ is corporally present ; but “if the word 
corporally be referred to the manner of the presence, then we 
should say, Christ’s body was present after a corporal manner, 
which we say not, but in a spiritual manner.” He then quotes a 
passage from Bucer in which Christ’s presence in the Sacrament 
is illustrated by the figure of the sun and its light, and he makes 
the comment: “For the presence of Christ, and whole Christ, 
God and man, is true, although we cannot think of the manner 


11 Defence of the Apology, Works, iii. 
445. Compare with Hooker’s general 
teaching the following from 7726 
Apology, xi. 1. ‘“‘And we do expressly 
pronounce that in the Lord’s Supper 
there is truly given unto the believing 
the body and blood of our Lord, the 
flesh of the Son of God, which quick- 
eneth our souls, the meat that cometh 
from above, the food of immortality, of 
grace, truth,and life; and that the same 
Supper is the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ ; by the partaking 
whereof we be revived, strengthened, 
and fed unto immortality ; and where- 
by we are joined, united, and incor- 
porated unto Christ, that we may 
abide in Him and He in us.” This 
breathes the exact spirit of Hooker ; 
but Jewel is so concerned with his 
polemic against Harding and Rome 
that his positive teaching is submerged 
in a sea of controversy. 

18 Works (Park Soc.), i. 3. 

19 γόζά. 67. 

” bid. 123. 


“4 For Cranmer’s intensity see pp. 
41-43. ‘‘And for this cause Christ 
ordained this Sacrament in bread and 
wine (which we eat and drink and be 
chief nutriments of our body), to the 
intent that as surely as we see the 
bread and wine with our eyes, smell 
them with our noses, touch them with 
our hands, and taste them with our 
mouths, so assuredly ought we to 
believe that Christ is a spiritual life 
and sustenance of our souls, like as 
the said bread and wine is the food 
and sustenance of our bodies. . . - So 
that the eating and drinking of this 
Sacramental bread and wine is, as it 
were, a shewing a Christ before our 
eyes, a smelling of Him with our 
noses, a feeling and groping of Him 
with our hands, and an eating, chew- 
ing, digesting, and feeding upon Him 
to our spiritual strength and perfec- 
tion.” He refers to Hugo of St. 
Victor and to St. Bernard. 

2 Tbid.i. 89-90. 
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how.” Thus far Gardiner. Cranmer answers: ‘‘In this com- 
parison I am glad that at the last we be come so near together; for 
you be almost right heartily welcome home, and I pray you let us 
shake hands together. For we be agreed, as me seemeth, that 
Christ’s body is present, and the same body that suffered ; and we 
be agreed also of the manner of this presence. For you say that 
the body of Christ is not present but after a spiritual manner, and 
so say Ialso. And if there be any difference between us two it 
is but a little.” The interest of this passage is that it suggests that 
possibility of compromise and peace which Hooker’s chapter so 
earnestly pleads for. But before treating of this point we may 
note also in Cranmer his long citations from the dialogues of 
Theodoret and his advice ;—*? ‘Thus much have I spoken for 
Theodoretus, which I pray thee be not weary to read, good reader, 
but often and with delectation, deliberation, and good advertise- 
ment to read. For it containeth, plainly and briefly, the true 
instruction of a Christian man concerning the matter which in this 
book we treat upon.” Hooker’s general principle of subordinating 
his theory of the Sacraments to his theory of the person of Christ, 
may very well have resulted from his study of Theodoret** and 
the other fathers he quotes from. He is very careful to rest his 
case upon Scripture and the earlier fathers and does not usually 
cite contemporaries. But there is one exception in these chapters ; 
his use of Simon Goulart’s Cyprian. Simon Goulart 25 succeeded 
Beza in 1607 as president of the Genevan ministers. He was a 
man of unusual breadth of culture and great literary activity. In 
1593 he published an edition of Cyfzzax in which he combats 
and criticises the notes of Pamelius on that author. Hooker 
quotes from Goulart’s notes, uses his citations,*° and agrees 
generally with his sacramental position. But the particular tract 
of Cyprian which is quoted extensively by Hooker is not Cyprian’s. 
It is the De Coena Domini, which is the sixth chapter of a treatise 
De Cardinalibus Christi Operibus, formerly ascribed to Cyprian, 
but now recognised as by a friend of St. Bernard.?’ To find his 
early father transferred to the 12th century would have disturbed 
Hooker. ‘The main reason for alleging him is his supposed early 


23 Works, 1., pp. 128-131. note 25-26, where he is quoted on the 
24 See below, p. 237, note 6. sign of the cross; and pp. 381-3, 
25 See below, p. 341, note 4. notes 16 to 20. 

26 See below. p. 341, note 4, where 27 See below, p. 267, note 32. 


Goulart is quoted on tradition; p. 351, 
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date. But the citation enables us more fully to appreciate one 
characteristic of Hooker’s position. Hooker, in spite of his bash- 
ful subdued exterior, was spiritually of St. Bernard’s ardent 
temperament. His spiritual mysticism and his fervour of spirit 
were controlled and restrained by other tendencies, to which St. 
Bernard was a stranger, but in this treatise it was St. Bernard’s 
spirit of intense personal joy, experienced by the faithful Christian 
communicant, that attracted Hooker. He resented a “cold” 
interpretation of the Christian’s feelings. In his impassioned de- 
scription of the communicant’s rapture he can quote as his own those 
words, so characteristic of the mysticism of Bernard—‘‘the very 
letter of the word of Christ giveth plain security that these 
mysteries do as nails fasten us to His very cross, that by them 
we draw out, as touching efficacy, force, and virtue, even the 
blood of His gored side, in the wounds of our Redeemer we there 
dip our tongues, we are dyed red, both within and without, our 
hunger is satisfied and our thirst for ever quenched.” °S These are 
the actual words of the friend of St. Bernard ; Hooker uses them 
just before his final exclamation ; “Ὁ my God Thou art true, O 
my soul thou art happy.” They suggest to us that Hooker’s own 
position is given us most closely in his account of the “ mystical 
participation of Christ, both body and blood, in the Sacrament,” 
which he declares the fathers and antiquity held. They taught 
‘“‘that Christ is personally there present, yea present whole, albeit 
a part of Christ be corporally absent from thence” ; this personal 
presence adds “supernatural efficacy” to the consecrated elements 
and “‘changeth them,” so that they are “such instruments as 
mystically yet truly, invisibly yet really, work our communion or 
fellowship with the person of Jesus Christ.” There ensueth there- 
fore “a kind of transubstantiation in us.” ἢ 

Transubstantiation or consubstantiation “in us” might be given 
as the shortest definition possible of Hooker’s position. He con- 
tends that it cannot matter so greatly “‘ whether by consubstantia- 
tion or else by transubstantiation the Sacrament itself be first 
possessed with Christ or no.”*° But he is not anxious to insist upon 
his negative. While he thinks that “for aught we can gather out 
of that which is written of them,” the Sacraments “are not really, 
nor do they really contain in themselves,” the grace they bestow, 


23P. 386, note 24 and 25. eps Os 
9 Below, p. 383. 
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he does not conceive this position essential; the essential fact is 
that ‘‘no side denieth but that the soul of man is the receptacle 
of Christ’s presence.” *! 

It is, perhaps, a pertinent question, three hundred years after 
Hooker’s death, whether the Roman insistence on a presence 
“externally seated” in the elements, has not tended to obscure the 
importance of the presence in the soul. If the external presence 
is demanded as a guarantee of reality, the internal presence must 
be insisted upon if our worship is to remain spiritual. Hooker 
has no thought of denying an objective presence. The question 
is how that objective presence acts in the bread and wine. 
Hooker replies that the point is unimportant and probably incon- 
ceivable by human reason; the important point is that the presence 
can be active in man’s soul, by which thing only it can be fully 
received and taken. 

The “invectives” of the baser school of Lutherans made 
Lutheranism, when Hooker wrote, temporarily unpopular in 
England. ΒΥ his own act the Lutheran had ranked himself with 
the Papist against the Reformed Churches. But the Roman 
Church, like the Genevan, held the orthodox view of the mixture 
of the properties of the two natures in the person of Christ which 
made it according to the Lutherans verbal and formal. The 
Roman transubstantiation therefore could not be spiritualised 
as the Lutheran doctrine was by Brentz and Chemnitz in their 
speculations on the communicatio tdiomatum, and we do not 
find in Hooker any such sympathy with it as we have stated to be 
latent with regard to consubstantiation. 

But another point remains to be considered. Hooker puts 
forward an L£zrenicon. ‘Let it be sufficient for me presenting 
myself at the Lord’s table to know what there I receive from Him, 
without searching or enquiring of the manner how Christ per- 
formeth His promise. . . . What these elements are in themselves 
it skilleth not; it is enough that to me which take them they are 
the body and blood of Christ.”*? Hooker was not alone in his age 
in conceiving such a compromise possible. In fact among the 
great men of the sixteenth century when men’s spiritual natures 
grew strong by constant contact with vital questions of religion 
and life, many parallel expressions of opinion might be quoted.** 


LTE Bua note 23 on p. 386. To these add 
oP 586: 287- from Erasmus: ‘Dic; que supra, 
33 Passages from Luther are given in nihil ad nos. . . . Quomodo in sacra 
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Not only the ‘‘peace-loving ” Lutherans, but the great leaders of all 


CXVII 


the parties, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and Beza, had their moments 


of longing for harmony and peace. 


Bucer, “dear politicus and 


fanaticus of union,” ** was perhaps most famous as a peace-maker 
among the reformers ; but one Roman divine must be mentioned 
because his efforts to promote agreement between Romans and 
Protestants afford a remarkable parallel to Hooker’s proposals. 
In the chapters on Baptism *° Hooker cites a series of quotations 


mensa sit corpus Christi, ubi ponebatur 
panis, noli disquirere: 
credere quod illic est corpus Domini.” 
This is from the fine address to the 
godly reader prefixed to the Para- 
phrase of the New Testament. The 
letter is a splendid example of Chris- 
tian wisdom and charity throughout, 
and worthy to be placed beside 
Hooker’s 67th chapter. We may 
quote also a parallel from another 
reformer who in a turbulent age 
struggled bravely for peace and magna- 
nimity. John a Lasco says: ‘‘We 
willingly recognise also the presence 
of Christ the Lord in His Supper, by 
which (juxta quam) it is efficacious to 
salvation for all who testify their com- 
munion with Him and His with them 
by the use of His Supper in His 
Church. But concerning the mode of 
the presence we take no thought (de 
modo preesentize nihil anxii sumus) ;— 
nay, so long as the opinions of the 
learned vary on that point, we hold 
that we must refrain altogether from 
curious discussion of that matter before 
the people, because to us to have 
Christ, however we have Him, is 
enough.” Ofera, i. 470. A Lasco, 
like Hooker, repudiates the views of 
those ‘*qui Sacramenta omnia nuda 
signa esse docent.” The letter in 
which these views occur was printed 
in London, 1551, before a tract of 
Bullinger’s. In the letter of Jerome 
Zanchius quoted by Hooker in his 
notes on the Chr. Letter (p. 47, n. 147) 
occurs this outburst: ‘‘ But you are a 
Zwinglian and a Calvinist: that sums 
youup! Soamnot Ia Lutheran nor 
wish to be! Although from my youth 
up I have read Luther’s writings with 
delight and edification, and still read 
them when I have leisure. In this 
spirit I stoutly deny that I am a 
Zwinglian or a Calvinist or any other 
kind of sectarian. I grant that I have 


tibi sufficit _ 


highly valued the writings of these and 
of other learned men and do so still: 
and that for no other reason than 
because they have sincerely and clearly 
expounded the teaching they have 
received from Christ. I am therefore 
a Christian not a sectarian (‘‘ Chris- 
tianus igitur sum non sectarius”), 
Zanchy was of Strasburg, and a close 
friend of many of our English divines. 

*4Consult Professor A. W. Ward’s 
life of Bucer in Dict, Nat. Biog. vol. 
Vii. 
35 Consult chap. 1.» p. 291, note 33. 
A sketch of Cassander’s life and writ- 
ings will be found in Specimen Histo- 
rico—Theologicum Georgit Cassandri 
vite atgue operum narrationem ex- 
hibens, etc.; by J. M. A. Calkoen, 
Amsterdam, 1859. The Consultatzo 
occurs pp. 909-1014 of Cassander’s 
Opera, Paris, 1616. Calkoen quotes 
(p- 132) as follows from Article 10, 
““De Coena Domini”: ‘‘ Although 
various opinions exist concerning the 
mode of this conversion (de modo 
hujus conversionis), yet all agree on 
this point ; that they understand such 
a change to take place that by it what 
was before only earthly and ordinary 
bread, with the words of the Lord 
and the invocation of the divine name 
is consecrated and made (consecratur 
et efficitur) by divine power and 
working an Eucharist and Sacrament 
of the true body and blood of Christ, 
Who sits in visible mode (visibili 
quidem modo) at the right hand of the 
Father, but in invisible and incompre- 
hensible mode is present here with 
body and blood. He is contained and 
exhibited (continetur et exhibetur) for 
the spiritual food and drink which 
imparts salvation and immortality to 
those who worthily feed upon that 
food and drink.” He adds that good 
and bad equally partake of the flesh 
and blood of Christ, but only the good 
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which display the more liberal tendencies of some Roman divines. 
It can hardly be doubted that these are taken from George 
Cassander’s De Baptismo Infantium, and the fact increases the 
probability that Cassander’s writings generally were known to 
Hooker. Cassander was an ardent admirer of Erasmus, and, 
in the beginning of his career, a scholar rather than a divine. 
His proposals for a reconcilation between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics were put forth in 1564, with the title, Consw/tatio 
de articults religionts inter Catholicos et Protestantes controversts. 
Cassander’s views did not find favour with his own party and 
the Consultatio was finally placed upon the Index. But to 
Hooker, in the sixteenth century, his proposals would not seem 
impossible of realisation. Cranmer and Jewel frequently allege on 
their side, writers judged orthodox by the Romanists. Fisher, 
Tunstall, and Gardiner in England might all be quoted against a 
rigid insistence on transubstantiation. Cranmer claims Gabriel 
Biel and Duns against it. But Cranmer and Jewel quote Rom- 
anist writers controversially, without any of Hooker’s delight in 
arriving at common ground with an opponent. Hooker claims 
Aquinas and Bellarmine as teaching broadly that Sacraments are 
not absolutely grace, but causes of grace, and holds that such a 
view will satisfy the Protestant who cares for union and peace. It 
is possible that Hooker’s optimism is to be explained in part by 
his intercourse at Oxford, in his own college, with fellows whose 
conformity to Protestant views was nominal. At the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign her position appeared in the highest degree 
precarious. Papists conformed, hoping for a change shortly, as 
Protestants had conformed in Mary’s reign, and among the 
Romanists the “Church Papists” were probably in a large majority. 
But this state of things was put an end to by the Pope’s Bull in 
1570, and by the Jesuit invasion, which promoted a fierce and 
bigoted Romanism with no taste for compromise or peace. The 
influence of the extreme Protestant was no better. His extrava- 
gant unreasoning hatred of Rome swallowed up all his Christian 
instincts and Christian charity, narrowed his sympathies, destroyed 
his magnanimity, and threw him back from the New Testament upon 
the Old, where alone he could find any plausible apology for his 
fierce zeal. We can judge how impossible of realisation Hooker’s 


“vere,” that is ‘‘utiliter et salubriter.” Saravia; see note 39. Calkoen says: 
This is put forward as the view of ‘‘In indice Tridentino (1564) omnia 
antiquity. It is the position of Cassandri scripta damnata sunt.” 
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scheme was by reading the comments of the Christian Letter 56 
upon his 67th chapter. The writers betray how far they have 
receded from the teaching of the Reformed Churches as expounded 
by Hooker, by asking whether the original institution of the Sacra- 
ment be not the true and right making of it Christ’s body and blood 
unto us. Hooker in reply enquires whether they teach that God 
“doth now no further meddle with the ministry (of the Sacrament) 
by assisting it in any way to take effect in men’s souls through the 
power of His Holy Spirit.” They proceed to complain plaintively 
that ‘‘you seem to make light of the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
as a matter not to be stood upon or to be contended for.” Hooker 
answers that it is not to be stood upon by either party, and quotes 
Bellarmine as teaching that it is not de fide. The Popish doctrine, 
which he holds “not to be stood upon,” is “that priests by words 
of consecration make the real” (2.6. corporal and material) body of 
Christ ; the true doctrine, which Papists and Protestants equally 
accept, is that ‘God by the Sacrament maketh the mystical body 
of Christ.”37 He quotes some striking words from a letter of Frith 
in which his own position is exactly laid down. 

But the remarks of the writers of the Christian Letter stirred up 
Hooker to examine the current views of the Roman writers on sac- 
ramental grace, and the result was the short essay entitled Vatura 
et Numerus Sacramentorum, which is printed below in Appendix 
No. III. It is remarkable for the use it makes of Cardinal Allen’s 
treatise on the Eucharist, but it firmly declines to accept any of the 
arguments by which grace is derived from the visible sign rather 
than from God’s invisible power. The sign must not be treated 
as “a true co-efficient with God.” These arguments are ‘ more 
obscure than the thing itself, which they would explain.” He 
ends by citing from Allen, Bellarmine, Gregory of Valentia,** and 


36 P. 376, notes 8 and 9. 

37 P, 377 ; where Hooker’s notes on 
the Christian Letter are given in note 
9. Notice especially Frith’s saying ; 


places. Neither that nor Gregory of 
Valenza nor any of such guality could 
I ever in any shop of Italy set eye on, 
but in stead of them an infinite of 


‘** Notwithstanding I would not that 
any should count that I make my 
saying, which is the negative, any 
article of faith.” 

It is to be noted that Hooker 
quotes writers of real power and 
genuine learning. Compare the in- 
teresting passage in the Zurope Specu- 
lum of his pupil, Edwin Sandys: 
“The Controversies of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine I sought for in Venice in all 


mere invectives and declamations” 
(1629, p. 121-5). A page or two later 
he states that the translations of the 
Bible had been called in by the 
authorities, —‘‘ Yea, the very Psalms 
of David, which their famous preacher, 
Bishop Panigarola, translated.” 
Hooker refers to Panigarola in the 
Learned Discourse of Justification, 
Sermon ii., C. and P. iii. 536. 
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Henriquez, passages which explain ow grace is in the visible 
sign; upon these he comments :—‘‘Were they not as good say 
briefly that God’s omnipotent will causeth grace, that the out- 
ward sign doth shew His will, and that Sacraments implying both 
are thereby termed both signs and causes, which is the self-same 


that we say.” 39 


39.4 note here may be thought 
necessary on the Eucharistic position 
of Saravia. That is given in his 
De Sacra Eucharistia Tractatus, 
printed in 1855 from the MS. in the 
British Museum, with a careful trans- 
lation by Archdeacon Denison, and 
most interesting prefatory matter and 
notes. The MS. is dedicated to King 
James, and was actually presented to 
him soon after his accession to the 
English throne ; but it is to be con- 
sidered as influenced by rather than 
as influencing Hooker. Hooker’s re- 
ferences to Saravia begin in the last 
chapters of Book V.; it seems probable 
that the chapters on the Lord’s Supper 
were substantially in their present 
form before Saravia became intimate 
with Hooker. Moreover, Hooker 
does not in his notes on the Christzan 
Letter, or in his longer note, Matra 
et Numerus Sacramentorum, show any 
advance on the position of ch. 67 of 
the Polity. He does not touch the 
question whether the unworthy re- 
ceive the body and blood of Christ, 
which Saravia discusses in the second 
part of his treatise so carefully. Sara- 
via’s work is different in spirit from 
Hooker’s, because it discusses the 
Eucharist apart from the great doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Person of 


Christ which Hooker connects so 
vitally with his enquiry ; and because 
it takes up certain points left vague 
by him ; it investigates the ow of the 
presence more minutely than he cared 
to. But Saravia is at one with Hooker 
in his pacific intentions, as may be 
seen at once by reading his Prologus 
ad lectorem. The germ of his treatise 
is certainly to be found in ch. 67 of 
the Po/zty, and it illustrates at every 
point Hooker’s position towards Zw- 
inglians, Lutherans, and Sacramen- 
tarians. The most recent opinion on 
the question of Saravia’s ordination is 
that he did not receive English Orders. 
(See Dr. Sprott’s life in Dzc. Wat. 
Biog. 1. 300-1.) It is difficult to 
believe after reading this treatise that 
he had any doubt of the validity of 
Lutheran and Sacramentarian orders. 
To suppose such a doubt in the mind 
of an English or Continental Protes- 
tant divine at the end of the sixteenth 
century is probably to be guilty of an 
anachronism. The student must be- 
ware of conceiving of Saravia as an 
Elizabethan Archdeacon Denison. 
Hooker and Saravia are like Keble 
or Denison in the same kind of way 
that Shakespeare is like Lord Tenny- 
son. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 35, chap. 8, note 2. 


Consult excursus on Disciplinarian Puritanism, p. Ixxiii., note 36. 


The Apocrypha. 


48 The Calvinistic schools generally 
resisted the reading of the Apocrypha 
in public worship, and the English 
Puritans followed their example. Thus 
in the Geneva Bible of 1588 we read 
of the Apocrypha: ‘‘ These books 
are not divinely inspired like the rest 
of the Holy Scripture, and being of 
private composition, they ought not to 
be received nor produced publicly in 
the Church, so as to serve as a rule 
for the articles of our faith. At the 
same time we may use them privately 
to draw instruction from them, as 
much because of several fine examples 
set forth in them, as because of 
notable passages which they contain.” 
Up to 1826 the British and Foreign 
Bible Society printed the Apocrypha 
in their Bibles, but since that date it 
has been excluded. The word 
ἀπόκρυφος means ‘‘hidden.” The 
Jewish rabbis applied a Hebrew term 
with this meaning to religious books 
*‘hidden” or withheld from the 
Synagogue worship. This Hebrew 
word probably influenced Origen and 
Jerome in their use of the word 
dmoxpugos, and tended to set up the 
sense ‘‘ non-canonical,” in addition to 
the more ordinary sense of ‘‘ secret,” 
which was applied generally to the 
books of sects and heretics, and gives 
us finally an adjective, ‘* apocryphal,” 


Page 136, chap. 28, note 5. 


®°So Marguerite de Valois in her 
Memoires (Bk. iii. end of 1579) : ‘‘ Le 
roi mon mari (Henry IV.) et la 


Page 88, chap. 


20, note 48. 


meaning ‘‘false,” or ‘‘of doubtful 
value.” On the whole subject consult 
the articles, ‘‘ Apocrypha,”’ in Smith’s 
Dict. of the Bible (1893), and 
Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible (1900), 
and Dr. Salmon’s General /ntroduc- 
tion to the Apocrypha in the Sfeaker’s 
Commentary. Since the Reformation 
the expression, ‘‘ the Apocrypha,” has 
come into use in England to describe 
those Old Testament books which are 
printed in the authorised Bible, but 
not included in the Palestinian Old 
Testament canon. It therefore super- 
sedes the more correct adjectives, 
**deutero-canonical” and ‘‘ ecclesias- 
tical.” This use of the word ‘‘apo- 
crypha” to express, not uncertainty of 
authorship, but merely non-canonicity, 
originated with Carlstadt (1483-1541), 
who uses it in his De Canonis Scrip- 
turts libellus, published at Wittenburg 
in 1520. In Luther’s Bible of 1534 the 
books are printed as an appendix to 
the Old Testament, with the title: 
** Apocrypha: that is, books which 
although not contained in the Hebrew 
canon, are yet useful and good to 
read.” Luther spoke highly of some 
of the books of the Apocrypha, and 
contemptuously of others. His criti- 
cism of the Biblical books generally 
was much freer and bolder than that 
of later reformers. 


princesse sa sceur allans d’un costé au 
presche et moi et mon train a la 
messe.”’ 
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Page 162, chap. 35, note 18. 


18 Compare Bishop Cosin’s Private 
Devotions, where ‘‘legitima oratio ” 
is translated ‘‘the prayer that is a law 
to all other prayers.” He says the 
Lord’s Prayer ‘‘is called by the 
Fathers ‘the prayer of all prayers,’ 
and the ‘ Rule’ or ‘Square’ whereby 
all our petitions are to be formed.” 
He gives a reference to Augustine, 
op. cit. p. 544: ‘‘Haec oratio com- 
pendiosis verbis, id est, septem peti- 
tionibus, omnes species orationis com- 
prehendit.” He goes on: ‘‘ Thus we 
begin at this day all our Church 


Baptism by women. 


1The question of the validity of 
baptism by women is discussed by 
Hooker in the 62nd chapter of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity. The views 
held by the compilers of the Prayer 
Book are dealt with in notes 1 and 
7 of that chapter. Aquinas teaches 
that any sort of water and any sort 
of human creature, ‘‘ quecunque 
aqua, quicunque homo,” (art. 5)— 
suffice to make a baptism that must 
not be repeated, seeing that ‘‘in 
Christo non est masculus et femina.” 
In case of necessity a woman, a Jew, 
or a pagan may baptize. But anyone 
who is not a priest sins mortally if he 
baptizes where there is no danger of 
death—‘‘ Extra casum__ necessitatis 
solus sacerdos est debitus minister 
ad sacramentum baptismi et peccaret 
mortaliter aliquis non sacerdos bap- 
tizans przeterquam in articulo mortis.” 
See Summa, iil. 67, §§ 1-5. The 
Sarum Manual accordingly recog- 
nizes baptism by a woman if no 
man is present who knows accurately 
the right form of words, and before 
the reformation it was not baptism of 
children by midwives that was objected 
to, but the rebaptizing of such children 
by foolish and ignorant priests. From 
the work entitled Zmstructions for 
Parish Priests (edited by E. Peacock 
for Early English Text Society), by 
John Mirk, a monk of the fifteenth 
century, it is clear that in England 
there was no popular feeling against 
lay baptism either by men or women. 
The resistence to lay baptism came 
from the continental reformers, es- 
pecially from Calvin. The statements 
of Cooper, Bridges, and Whitgift 


Additional Notes 


services with the Lord’s Prayer, and 
lay it as a foundation whereon to 
build the rest of our petitions that 
follow, sometimes continuing, as after 
the Creed, and sometimes perfecting, 
as after the blessed Sacrament, our 
most holy devotions. He translates 
the sentence in Tertullian: ‘‘ This is 
the law we go by, the groundwork 
and the guide of all those holy prayers 
that Christians use to make.” Con- 
sult also the article ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer” 
in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 


Page 302, note I. 


make it clear that the rubrics of the 
English Prayer Books tolerated tradi- 
tional feeling on the subject of bap- 
tism by laymen and midwives more 
fully than was desired by the central 
party among the English divines. We 
find therefore that in the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign baptism by mid- 
wives is still recognized in official 
documents. Thus in the ‘‘ Interpre- 
tations and further considerations” 
(Strype, Annals, I. i. 318-20) drawn 
up in explanation of Elizabeth’s In- 
junctions we find the note, ‘‘ That 
private baptism in necessity as in peril 
of death, be ministered either by the 
curate, deacon, or reader, or some 
other grave and sober man, if the 
time will suffer.” This was intended 
to check baptism by the midwife, not 
to forbid it; and Strype quotes a 
passage from a license granted in 
1567 by Archbishop Parker to a mid- 
wife Eleanor Pead, which shows that at 
that date the possibility of baptism by 
the midwife was officially recognized. 
Strype (Aznals, I. ii. 242-3) gives 
the curious oath taken by the mid- 
wife. She promises to abstain from 
such malpractices as putting a false 
child in the place of the real one, or 
using sorceries and enchantments, or 
killing or maiming the child, and she 
concludes: ‘‘ Also that in the minis- 
tration of the sacrament of baptism in 
the time of necessity, I will use apt 
and the accustomed words of the same 
sacrament, that is to say, these 
words following, or the like in 
effect ; 7 Christen thee in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and none other profane words, 
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Baptism by women. Page 302. 


And that in such time of necessity, in 
baptizing any infant born, and pouring 
water upon the head of the same 
infant, I will use pure and clean water 
and not any rose or damask water, or 
water made of any confection or mix- 


Page 347, chap. 65, note 18. 


18 These words are alleged by 
Aquinas, Sum. 7h. iii. qu. 72, art. 
9, who finishes the sentence, οἱ δὲ τὸν 
θάνατον φοβούμενοι ὠχριῶσιν. translat- 
ing, ‘‘verecundati erubescunt, timen- 
tes autem pallescunt.”’ The conclusion 
of the article is ‘‘ Those to be con- 
firmed are signed with the chrism of 
the cross on the forehead that by this 
open sign they may show themselves 
to be Christians, and that they may 
not from fear or shame evade the con- 
fession of the name of Christ.” In 
explaining the second point he says: 
“Α man is held back by two things 
from a free confession of the name of 


Page 371, chap. 66, note 33. 


The ‘fold forlorn distinction” 
objected to by the Puritans is perhaps 
best illustrated from St. Thomas, 
Summa, 111. 65 and 72. In qu. 65, 
art. I, he says that to growth in the 
natural life corresponds, in the spirit- 
ual life, confirmation, ‘‘in qua datur 
Spiritus Sanctus ad robur.” For 
Jesus said to His disciples when they 
were already baptized, ‘‘Sedete in 
civitate quoadusque induamini virtute 
ex alto” (Luke xxiv. 49). In the 
equation of the seven sacraments to 
the seven virtues confirmation corre- 
sponds to fortitude, ‘‘et ordinatur 
contra infirmitatem.” 

In qu. 72, art. 1, Pope Melchiades 
is quoted as laying it down that con- 
firmation is a great sacrament, and as 
explaining that the Holy Spirit, ‘‘in 


Page 455, chap. 72, note 68. 


The words of another Elizabethan, 
worthy to be called a peer of Hooker, 
should be quoted here. Ben Jonson 
says: ‘‘At last they upbraided my 
poverty : I confess she is my domestic ; 
sober of diet, simple of habit, frugal, 


Note 1.—Continued. 


ture: and that I will certify the curate 
of the parish church of every such 
baptizing.”” On the whole subject 
consult Rev. W. Elwin’s Zhe AAinister 
of Baptism, ch. ix. 


Christ, by fear and by shame: but of 
both these the sign is chiefly displayed 
in the forehead for two _ reasons, 
because of the nearness of the ima- 
gination (propter propinquitatem 
Imaginationis), and because spirit 
(spiritus) ascends straight from the 
heart to the forehead.” ‘‘ The near- 
ness of the imagination” appears to 
mean the nearness of the physical 
seat of the imaginative faculty; 
‘*spiritus” is emotional feeling. It 
is curious that Cartwright himself lets 
slip the phrase, ‘‘ shameless and /ore- 
headless dealing.” W. i. 335. 


fonte plentitudinem tribuit ad inno- 
centiam, in confirmatione augmentum 
preestat ad gratiam”; so that ‘‘in 
baptismo regeneramur ad vitam, post 
baptismum confirmamur ad pugnam ; 
in baptismo abluimur, post baptismum 
roboramur.” But Christ instituted 
this sacrament ‘‘non exhibendo sed 
promittendo.” This is clear from 
John xvi. 7: ‘*Si non abiero, Para- 
cletus non veniet ad vos, si autem 
abiero mittam Eum ad vos.” The 
reason of the fact is that in this 
sacrament the fulness of the Holy 
Spirit is given, which was not to be 
given before the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, as appears from 
John vii. 39: ‘‘ Nondam erat Spiritus 
datus, quia Jesus nondum erat glorifi- 
catus.” 


painful, a good counsellor to me, that 
keeps me from cruelty, pride, or other 
more delicate impertinences, which 
are the nurse-children of riches. But 
let them look over all the great and 
monstrous wickednesses, they shall 
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Page 455, chap. 72, note 68.—Condinued. 


never find those in poor families. 
They are the issue of the wealthy 
giants and the mighty hunters, where- 
as no great work, or worthy of praise 
or memory, but came out of poor 


cities, invented arts, made wholesome 
laws, armed men against vices, re- 
warded them with their own virtues, 
and preserved the honour and state 
of nations, till they betrayed them- 


cradles. It was the ancient poverty _ selves to riches.” Discoveries, 100. 
that founded commonweals, built 
ABBREVIATIONS. 


T. C. lib. i, lib. ii., lib. iii. = respectively Thomas Cartwright’s Reply, his 
Second Reply, and the Rest of the Second Reply. Of the Reply there 
were two editions of which Hooker quotes the second. Where both are 
referred to, the larger number is the second edition. 


W. i., ii., iti. = The Parker Society’s edition of Whitgift’s Works in three 
volumes. Whitgift incorporates the /irst Admonition and large por- 
tions of T. C. lib. i., which are referred to in Whitgift’s citation of 
them, because of the accessibility of this edition of Whitgift’s Works. 
The Second Admonztion is quoted from the conveniently paged 1617 
reprint. 

G. = the 1562 Geneva translation of the Bible. Biblical texts are cited from 


. this translation except in the case of the Psalms. 


B. B. =the 1572 Bishops’ Bible. The Psalms are quoted from the Prayer 
Book version printed in this Bible. 

A, B, C = respectively the 1597, 1611, and 1616 editions of Book V. of the 
Lcclestastical Polity. The rare edition of 1604 is ignored as being 
probably identical with A. 


C. and P. i., ii., iii, = The three volumes of the Clarendon Press seventh 
edition of Hooker’s Works, revised by Dean Church and Canon Paget, 
1888. 


D. Ὁ. A. = Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 
D.C. B. = Dictionary of Christian Biography. 


Migne, 5. Z. or S.G.=the Series of Latin or Greek Fathers in Migne’s 
editions. 


TO THE 
MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 
MY VERY GOOD LORD, 


THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


HIS GRACE, 
PRIMATE AND METROPOLITAN OF ALL ENGLAND. 


Most REVEREND IN CHRIST, 


THE long-continued and more than ordinary favour! which BOOK V. 
hitherto your Grace hath been pleased to shew towards me Ded. Epis. 
may justly claim at my hands some thankful acknowledgment 
thereof. In which consideration, as also for that I embrace 
willingly the ancient received course and conveniency of that 
Discipline,? which teacheth inferior degrees and orders in the 


{In this edition A denotes the first 
edition of Book V. of the Zecleszastical 
Folity, published in 1597, in Hooker’s 
lifetime ; B, the second edition, pub- 
lished in 1611, under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. James Spenser ; and Ὁ, 
the third edition, published in 1616. 
Bodil. MS. is the manuscript from 
which A was printed. It is in the 
Bodleian Library (Addit. C. 165). A 
careful collation of it with A is given 
by C. and P. 11. vii.-xvii.] 

1[Hooker’s favour with Archbishop 
Whitgift dated from his Azswer to 
Walter Travers’ Supplication to the 
Council, which, soon after Easter 1586, 
was extensively circulated by Travers 
in writing. ‘‘ Well nigh all sorts of 
men have it now in their bosoms,” 
Hooker says. Travers complained to 
the Council because the Archbishop 
had forbidden him to preach at the 
Temple. Hooker addressed his reply 
to the Archbishop, who ‘‘ began to 
have him in admiration . . . and dis- 


dained not earnestly to beg his friend- 
ship, even a familiar friendship, with 
a man of so much quiet learning and 
humility.” C. and P. i. 53, iii. 570.] 

2[ ‘Discipline’ as distinct from ‘doc- 
trine,’ means the system or method by 
which order is maintained in the 
Church. In Elizabeth’s reign the word 
was temporarily appropriated to the 
system of government by elders, and 
described the ecclesiastical polity pro- 
posed by the Puritan or Presbyterian 
party. This was first of all elaborated 
by Calvin, and established by him at 
Geneva in 1541. The Reformed 
Church of Scotland followed Calvin’s 
model, and called the documents, 
which defined its polity, Zhe First 
(1561) and Second (1581) Books of 
Discipline. In England the use of the 
word was influenced mainly by Walter 
Travers’ Lcclesiastice Discipline et 
Anglicane Ecclesia abilla aberrationis 
ars Explicatio, and the trans- 
lation of it attributed to Cartwright, 
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BOOK V_ Church of God to submit their writings to the same authority, 

Ded. Epis from which their allowable dealings whatsoever in such affairs 
must receive approbation, I nothing fear but that your ac- 
customed clemency will take in good worth the offer of these 
my simple and mean labours, bestowed for the necessary 
justification of laws heretofore made questionable, because as 
I take it they were not perfectly understood. 

[2.] For surely I cannot find any great cause of just com- 
plaint, that good laws have so much been wanting unto us, as 
we to them. To seek reformation of evil laws is a commend- 
able endeavour; but for us the more necessary is a speedy 
redress of ourselves. We have on all sides lost much of our 
first fervency towards God; and therefore concerning our own 
degenerated ways we have reason to exhort with St. Gregory,’ 
Ὅπερ ἦμεν γενώμεθα, “Let us return again unto that which we 
sometime were:” but touching the exchange of laws in practice 
with laws in device, which they say are better for the state of the 
Church if they might take place, the farther we examine them 
the greater cause we find to conclude, μένωμεν ὅπερ ἐσμέν, 
“although we continue the same we are, the harm is not great.” 
These fervent reprehenders of things established by public 
authority are always confident and bold-spirited men. But their 
confidence for the most part mseth from too much credit given 
to their own wits, for which cause they are seldom free from 
error. The errors which we seek to reform in this kind of 
men are such as both received at your own hands their first 
wound,‘ and from that time to this present have been proceeded 


A full and Plain Declaration of  wnfallen Adam. Let us not remain 


Lcclesiastical Discipline, etc., both pub- 
lished 1574. In 1588 Travers pub- 
lished A Defence of the Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, etc. (against Dr. Bridges). 
In 1593 Bancroft published 4A Susvey 
of the Pretended Holy Discipline. 
Hooker, in his Preface, discusses the 
origin and vogue of the movement for 
“‘the furtherance of that which ye 
term ‘The Lord’s Discipline.’ ”’] 
3Greg. Naz. [Oraz. 39; Migne, S. G. 
XXXVI. 11. 336. Καιρὸς ἀναγεννήσεως" 
γεννηθῶμεν ἄνωθεν" καιρὸς ἀναπλάσεως" 
τὸν πρῶτον ᾿Αδὰμ ἀναλάβωμεν. μὴ 
μείνωμεν ὅπερ ἔσμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ ἦμεν 
γενώμεθα. (Speaking of the Epiphany) 
‘Tt is a season of new birth; let us 
be born again. It is a season of re- 
formation ; let us take again the first 


what we are, but let us become what 
we once were.” Τ is to be noted that 
Hooker’s quotation reverses the mean- 
ing of the last clause of Gregory. ] 

4[ Archbishop Parker imposed upon 
Whitgift the task of replying to the 
manifesto of the Puritan party, which 
appeared in 1572 under the title of 4x 
Admontition to the Parliament. Τὶ 
was followed in 1572 by A Second 
Admonition to the Parliament, ascribed 
usually to Cartwright. Whitgift’s 47 
Answer to a Certain Libel instituted, 
An Admonition to the Parliament, 
appeared in 1572, and ‘‘newly aug- 
mented” in1573. Cartwright answered 
this by 4 Reply to an Answer, etc. 1 573. 
Whitgift answered this by 7%e Defence 
of the Answer to the Admonttion, 1574. 
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in with that moderation, which useth by patience to suppress 
boldness, and to make them conquer that suffer.® 

[3.] Wherein, considering the nature and kind of these 
controversies, the dangerous sequels whereunto they were likely 
to grow, and how many ways we have been thereby taught 
wisdom, I may boldly aver concerning the first, that as the 
weightiest conflicts the Church hath had were those which 
touched the Head, the Person of our Saviour Christ®; and the 
next of importance those questions which are at this day 
between us and the Church of Rome about the actions of the 
body of the Church of God?; so these which have lastly sprung 
up for complements, rites, and ceremonies of church actions, 
are in truth for the greatest part such silly things that very 
easiness doth make them hard to be disputed of in serious 
manner. Which also may seem to be the cause why divers 
of the reverend prelacy,’ and other most judicious men,’ have 
especially bestowed their pains about the matter of jurisdiction. 
Notwithstanding, led by your Grace’s example,'? myself have 
thought it convenient to wade through the whole cause, fol- 
lowing that method which searcheth the truth by the causes 


of truth. 


Cartwright retorted with 7he Second 
Reply of Thomas Cartwright, etc. in 
1575, and, in 1577, 7he Rest of the 
Second Reply, etc. Whitgift’s part 
in this controversy Hooker inherited. 
In 1570 and 1571 Whitgift was mainly 
instrumental in procuring Cartwright’s 
expulsion from Cambridge. ] 

°[It was customary for Archbishops 
of Canterbury to choose a motto on 
their appointment. Camden says of 
Whitgift, ‘“‘ Nevertheless, through con- 
stancy, fortitude, and patience, he 
overcame all difficulties at last, and 
restored peace to the Church; so that, 
not without good reason, he may seem 
to have chosen that motto, ‘ Vincit 
qui patitur,’ that is, ‘He overcometh 
who suffereth with patience.” Cam- 
den’s Elizabeth (1688), p. 289; Wal- 
ton’s Life, p. 46; Wordsworth’s Ζ οί. 
Biog. iil. 540.] 

®[The controversies of the third and 
following centuries regarding Christ’s 
place in the Godhead, and the union 
of the natures in His Person. ] 

7[The challenge of the Pope’s dis- 
pensing power led to the discussion 
between Romanists and Protestants of 


the claims of both or either to call 
themselves the Church. From this 
central question, others regarding the 
sacraments and their validity branched 
off. ] 

8[ Bancroft, Bishop of London (1597- 
1604), in Dangerous Positions and 
Survey of the Pretended Holy Disct- 
pline, both published 1593. Bilson, 
Bishop of Winchester, in Perpetual 
Government of Christ's Church, also 
1593. 
®[ Bridges, afterwards Bishop of Ox- 
ford, in Defence of the Government 
established in the Church of England, 
1587. Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, in 
Remonstrance to the Demonstration of 
Discipline, 1590, and in Zhe False 
Semblant of Counterfett Discipline De- 
tected, and in the Latin tract, De 
Presbyterio, both 1591. Saravia, 
Hooker’s friend, in De Diversis Mini- 
sterii Gradibus, 1590. Cosin, Dean 
of the Arches, in Ax Answer to... 
An Abstract of Certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 1584, and An Afology for 
Sundry Proceedings by Furtsdiction 
Ecclesiastical, 1591 and 1593. ] 

10 [566 note 4.] 
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[4] Now if any marvel how a thing in itself so weak could 
import any great danger, they must consider not so much how 
small the spark is that flieth up, as how apt things about it 
are to take fire. Bodies politic being subject as much as 
natural to dissolution by divers means, there are undoubtedly 
moe estates overthrown through diseases bred within them- 
selves than through violence from abroad; because our manner 
is always to cast a doubtful and a more suspicious eye towards 
that over which we know we have least power; and therefore 
the fear of external dangers causeth forces at home to be the 
more united; it is to all sorts a kind of bridle, it maketh 
virtuous minds watchful, it holdeth contrary dispositions in 
suspense, and it setteth those wits on work in better things 
which would be else employed in worse: whereas on the other 
side domestical evils, for that we think we can master them 
at all times, are often permitted to run on forward till it be 
too late to recall them. In the mean while the commonwealth 
is not only through unsoundness so far impaired as those evils 
chance to prevail, but farther also through opposition arising 
between the unsound parts and the sound, where each endeav- 
oureth to draw evermore contrary ways, till distraction™ in the 
end bring the whole to ruin. 

[5.] To reckon up how many causes there are, by force 
whereof divisions may grow in a commonwealth, is not here 
necessary. Such as rise from variety in matter of religion are 
not only the farthest spread, because in religion all men _ pre- 
sume themselves interessed alike; but they are also for the 
most part hotlier prosecuted and pursued than other strifes, 
forasmuch as coldness, which in other contentions may be 
thought to proceed from moderation, is not in these so favour- 
ably construed. The part which in this present quarrel striveth 
against the current and stream of laws was a long while 
nothing feared, the wisest contented not to call to mind how 
errors have their effect many times not proportioned to that 
little appearance of reason whereupon they would seem built, 
but rather to the vehement affection or fancy which is cast 
towards them and proceedeth from other causes. For there 
are divers motives drawing men to favour mightily those 
opinions, wherein their persuasions are but weakly settled ; and 


11 [‘ Destruction,’ BC, is clearly a misreading. ] 
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if the passions of the mind be strong, they easily sophisti- BOOK v. 
cate the understanding ; they make it apt to believe upon very Ded. Epis. 
slender warrant, and to imagine infallible truth where scarce 
any probable show appeareth. 

[6.] Thus were those poor seduced creatures, Hacket!? and 
his other two adherents, whom I can neither speak nor think 
of but with much commiseration and pity, thus were they 
trained by fair ways; first accounting their own extraordinary 
love to this Discipline a token of God’s more than ordinary 
love towards them. From hence they grew to a strong con- 
ceit, that God, which had moved them to love His Discipline 
more than the common sort of men did, might have a purpose 
by their means to bring a wonderful work to pass, beyond all 
men’s expectation, for the advancement of the throne of Dis- 
cipline!* by some tragical execution, with the particularities 
whereof it was not safe for their friends to be made acquainted; 
of whom they did therefore but covertly demand, what they 
thought of extraordinary motions of the Spirit in these days, 
and withal request to be commended unto God by their prayers 
whatsoever should be undertaken by men of God in mere zeal 
to His glory and the good of His distressed Church. With this 
unusual and strange course they went on forward, till God, in 
Whose heaviest worldly judgments I nothing doubt but that there 
may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to their own inventions, 
and left them made in the end an example for headstrong and 
inconsiderate zeal no less fearful, than Achitophell for proud and 
irreligious wisdom. If a spark of error have thus far prevailed, 
falling even where the wood was green and farthest off to all 
men’s thinking from any inclination unto furious attempts ; must 


12(William Hacket was a knavish 
fanatic who believed himself to be 
Christ and immortal. His two fol- 
lowers, Coppinger and Arthington, 
proclaimed him in Cheapside. All 
three were arrested, and Hacket was 
hanged, 28th July, 1591. Stow’s 
Annals (1613), p. 761. Richard 
Cosin prepared the official account of 
the matter, under the title of Con- 
Spiracy for Pretended Reformation, viz. 
Presbyterial Discipline, etc. In this 
account are printed letters from the 
conspirators to Cartwright, Udall, 
Wiggington, Travers, Charke,and other 
leading Puritans. which hint vaguely 
at the designs of the writers. Arthing- 


ton published in 1592 a retractation 
of his errors, entitled 7he Seduction of 
Arthington by Hacket. Bancroft, in 
his Dangerous Positions, (Book ii. cc. 
5-15), gives a summary of the whole 
affair. | 

13[‘* Whether in these days, and in 
this country, where there is but preach- 
ing here and there, where the disci- 
pline is not established, but oppugned 
by the public magistrates, whether 
there be place for any extraordinary 
calling immediately from God, of 
workers and helpers to his Church.” 
Coppinger to Wiggington, a deprived 
Yorkshire minister (Dangerous Post- 
tions, iv. 5).] 
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BOOK Vv. not the peril thereof be greater in men whose minds are of 

Ded. Epis. themselves as dry fuel, apt beforehand unto tumults, seditions, 
and broils? But by this we see in a cause of religion to how 
desperate adventures men will strain themselves, for relief of their 
own part, having law and authority against them. 

[7.] Furthermore let not any man think that in such divisions 
either part can free itself from inconveniences, sustained not 
only through a kind of truce, which virtue on both sides doth 
make with vice during war between truth and error: but also 
in that there are hereby so fit occasions ministered for men to 
purchase to themselves well-willers, by the colour under which 
they oftentimes prosecute quarrels of envy or inveterate malice: 
and especially because contentions were as yet never able to 
prevent two evils; the one a mutual exchange of unseemly and 
unjust disgraces offered by men whose tongues and passions are 
out of rule; the other a common hazard of both to be made a 
prey by such as study how to work upon all occurrents with most 
advantage in private. I deny not therefore, but that our 
antagonists in these controversies may peradventure have met 
with some not unlike to Ithacius!*; who mightily bending himself 
by all means against the heresy of Priscillian, the hatred of which 
one evil was all the virtue he had, became so wise in the end, 
that every man, careful of virtuous conversation, studious of 
Scripture, and given unto any abstinence in diet, was set down 
in his calendar of suspected Priscillianists, for whom it should be 
expedient to approve their soundness of faith by a more licentious 
and loose behaviour. Such proctors and patrons the truth might 
spare. Yet is not their grossness so intolerable, as on the con- 
trary side the scurrilous and more than satyrical immodesty of 
Martinism 15 ; the first published schedules whereof being brought 


4Sulp. Sever. Zpz. Ast. Lecl. 
{Sulpicius Severus (Migne, S.Z., xx. 


efforts of Ithacius, in spite of the pro- 
test of St. Martin. That a bishop 


157,) in the closing chapters of his 
Sacred History, describes the Gnostic 
and Manichzan heresies of Priscillian, 
which Ithacius, bishop of Sossuba in 
Spain, resisted, A.D. 384. ‘‘And I 
would by no means blame their zeal 
in overthrowing heretics if they had 
not contended for victory with greater 
keenness than was fitting.” The rest 
of the chapter describes the vices of 
Ithacius, 7st. Sac. 11. 50. Priscillian 
was finally put to death by the 
Emperor Maximus, mainly by the 


should procure the death of a heretic 
was shocking at that date to the 
leading spirits of the Church. 2) Ζεί. 
of Christ. Biog. Smith and Wace, iv. 
470-3. ] 

15 [In November, 1588, appeared the 
first of a series of seven pamphlets by 
**the worthy and reverend Martin 
Marprelate,” attacking the bishopsand 
clergy of the English Church. The 
tracts were secretly printed. ‘‘ Martin 
Marprelate” assumed a style of studied 
insolence and swagger, which was de- 
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to the hands of a grave and a very honourable. knight,!® with Book v, 
signification given that the book would refresh his spirits, he took Ded. Epis, 
it, saw what the title was, read over an unsavoury sentence or 
two, and delivered back the libel with this answer: ‘I am sorry 
you are of the mind to be solaced with these sports, and sorrier 
you have herein thought mine affection to be like your own.” 
[8.] But as these sores on all hands lie open, so the deepest 
wounds of the Church of God have been more softly and closely 
given. It being perceived that the plot of Discipline did not only 
bend itself to reform ceremonies, but seek farther to erect a 
popular authority of elders, and to take away episcopal juris- 
diction, together with all other ornaments and means whereby 
any difference or inequality is upheld in the ecclesiastical order ; 
towards this destructive part they have found many helping 
hands, divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 
with elderships, yet contented (for what intent God doth know) 
to uphold opposition against bishops; not without greater hurt 
to the course of their whole proceedings in the business of God 
and her Majesty’s service, than otherwise much more weighty 
adversaries had been able by their own power to have brought 


to pass. 


signed to bring the bishops into con- 
tempt by its witty familiarities and 
extravagances. As literature there is 
a touch of genius in these invectives. 
But no sincere Puritan of the school 
of Cartwright could approve their 
method, and their total effect was 
hurtful to the Puritan party. The 
views and method of the pamphlets 
became known as ‘‘ Martinism,” and 
their approvers as ‘‘ Martinists”—a 
title which is occasionally used of the 
whole Puritan or Disciplinarian party. 
Lord Bacon, in 1589, writes thus of 
the Martinist method: ‘‘ And first of 
all, it is more than time that there were 
an end and surseance made of this 
immodest and deformed manner of 
writing lately entertained, whereby 
matters of religion are handled in the 
style of the stage. . . . To leave all 
reverent and religious compassion to- 
wards evils, or indignation towards 
faults, and to turn religion into a 
comedy or satire; to search and rip 
up wounds with a laughing counten- 
ance; to intermix Scripture and 
scurrility sometime in one sentence ; 
is a thing far from the devout rever- 


Men are naturally better contented to have their com- 


ence of a Christian, and scant beseem- 
ing the honest regard of a sober man.” 
Letters and Life (Spedding), i. 76. 
This extract is from Az Advertisement 
touching the Controversies of the Church 
of England, written by Lord Bacon, 
which agrees in some passages very 
closely with Hooker’s Dedication ; 
compare Dedication § 6 with § 4 of 
Bacon (loc. czt. p. 91). Scholars 
are not agreed as to the authorship of 
the tracts. Dexter ( Congregationalism, 
etc.), proposes Henry Barrow; Arber 
(An Introductory Sketch to the Martin 
Marprelate Controversy, p. 193), be- 
lieves that Job Throckmorton was the 
writer of the seven more characteristic 
publications which appeared in 1588ὃ- 
1589. ] 

161 has been suggested that this 
was Sir Francis Walsingham, who was 
favourable to the Puritan party (Strype, 
Whitgift, i. 425). He was in bad 
health when the Marprelate tracts 
began to appear, and lived in com- 
parative retirement at Barnes till his 
death in 1590. Walsingham was a 
patron of Reynolds, the intimate friend 
of Hooker. ] 


ὃ Dedicatory Epistle 


BOOK Vv. mendable actions suppressed, than the contrary much divulged. 

Ded. Epis. And because the wits of the multitude are such, that many things 
they cannot lay hold on at once, but being possest with some 
notable either dislike or liking of any one thing whatsoever, 
sundry other in the meantime may escape them unperceived : 
therefore if men desirous to have their virtues noted do in this 
respect grieve at the fame of others, whose glory obscureth and 
darkeneth theirs ; it cannot be chosen but that when the ears 
of the people are thus continually beaten with exclamations 
against abuses in the Church, these tunes come always most 
acceptable to them, whose odious and corrupt dealings in 
secular affairs both pass by that mean the more covertly, and 
whatsoever happen do also the least feel that scourge of vulgar 
imputation, which notwithstanding they most deserve.” 

[9.] All this considered as behoveth, the sequel of duty on our 
part is only that which our Lord and Saviour requireth, harmless 
discretion ; the wisdom of serpents tempered with the innocent 
meekness of doves.!8 For this world will teach them wisdom that 
have capacity to apprehend it. Our wisdom in this case must be 
such as doth not propose to itself τὸ ἔδιον, our own particular, 
the partial and immoderate desire whereof poisoneth wheresoever 
it taketh place; but the scope and mark which we are to aim at 
is τὸ κοινὸν, the public and common good of all; for the easier 
procurement whereof, our diligence must search out all helps 
and furtherances of direction, which scriptures, councils, fathers, 
histories, the laws and practices of all churches, the mutual con- 
ference of all men’s collections and observations may afford: our 
industry must even anatomize every particle of that body, which 
we are to uphold sound. And because be it never so true which 
we teach the world to believe, yet if once their affections begin 
to be alienated, a small thing persuadeth them to change their 
opinions, it behoveth that we vigilantly note and prevent by all 
means those evils whereby the hearts of men are lost: which 
evils for the most part being personal do arm in such sort the 
adversaries of God and His Church against us, that, if through our 
too much neglect and security the same should run on, soon 
might we feel our estate brought to those lamentable terms, 
whereof this hard and heavy sentence was by one of the ancient 


17[ This probablyglancesat Leicester. wise as serpents, and innocent as 
He died in 1588. ] doves.” ] 
18 Matth. x. 16. [‘* Be ye therefore 


Dedicatory Epistle 





uttered upon like occasions, ‘“Dolens dico, gemens denuncio, 
sacerdotium quod apud nos intus cecidit, foris diu stare non 
poterit.” 1° 

[το.] But the gracious providence of Almighty God hath 1 
trust put these thorns of contradiction in our sides, lest that 
should steal upon the Church in a slumber, which now I doubt 
not but through His assistance may be turned away from us, 
bending thereunto ourselves with constancy ; constancy in labour 
to do all men good, constancy in prayer unto God for all men: 
her especially whose sacred power matched with incomparable 
goodness of nature hath hitherto been God’s most happy instru- 
ment, by Him miraculously kept for works of so miraculous 
preservation and safety unto others, that as, “By the sword of 
God and Gedeon,” 3 was sometime the cry of the people Israel, 
so it might deservedly be at this day the joyful song of innumer- 
able multitudes, yea the emblem of some estates and dominions 
in the world, and (which must be eternally confessed even with 
tears of thankfulness) the true inscription, style, or title, of all 
churches as yet standing within this realm, “ΒΥ the goodness 
of Almighty God and His servant Elizabeth we are.” ‘That God 
Who is able to make mortality immortal give her such future 
continuance, as may be no less glorious unto all posterity than 
the days of her regiment past have been happy unto ourselves ; 
and for His most dear anointed’s sake grant them all prosperity, 
whose labours, cares, and counsels, unfeignedly are referred to 
her endless welfare: through His unspeakable mercy, unto Whom 
we all owe everlasting praise. In which desire I will here rest, 
humbly beseeching your Grace to pardon my great boldness, 
and God to multiply His blessings upon them that fear His name. 


Your Grace’s in all duty, 
RICHARD HOOKER. 


19 Zee. Carol. Mag. fol. 421. [The 
reference is to Karolz et Ludovict 


hzresi simoniaca,” and comes from a 
letter of St. Gregory the Great (Migne, 


Capitula sive Leges Ecclesiastice et 
Civiles, edited at Paris, 1588, by 
Petrus Pithceus. To the collections 
of these laws by Abbot Ansegisus 
and Benedictus Levita, Pithceus adds 
certain Capztuda of Charles the Bald, 
drawn up at Sparnacum (Epernay) 
A.D. 846. See Pertz, Monumenta 
Germania, iii. 391. Jewel quotes 
the passage (Works, iv. 732). The 
quotation occurs in the chapter ‘‘ de 


S. LZ. lxxvii. 783,) to Virgilius, Bishop 
of Arles, which deals with simony in 
Gaul and Germany. ‘‘ Quod si ita 
est, flens dico, gemens denuntio, quia 
cum sacerdotalis ordo intus cecidit, 
foris quoque diu stare non poterit.” 
“* And if it be so, I say it with tears, 
I condemn it with groans; for when 
the priestly order is fallen inwardly, 
outwardly also it cannot long stand.” 
20 Judges, vii. 20. 
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BOOK V, 


XI. 
XII. 


XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 
Xa sl 


XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 


MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS FIFTH BOOK. 


. True religion is the root of all true virtues and the stay of all well- 


ordered commonwealths. 


- The most extreme opposite to true religion is affected atheism. 
. Of superstition, and the root thereof, either misguided zeal, or ignorant 


fear of divine glory. 


. Of the redress of superstition in God’s Church, and concerning the 


question of this book. 


. Four general propositions demanding that which may reasonably be 


granted, concerning matters of outward form in the exercise of true 
religion. And, fifthly, of a rule not safe nor reasonable in these 
cases. 


. The first proposition touching judgment what things are convenient in 


the outward public ordering of church affairs. 


. The second proposition. 

. The third proposition. 

. The fourth proposition. 

. The rule of men’s private spirits not safe in these cases to be followed. 


Places for the public service of God. 


The solemnity of erecting churches condemned, the hallowing and 
dedicating of them scorned by the adversary. 


Of the names whereby we distinguish our churches. 
Of the fashion of our churches. 
The sumptuousness of churches. 


What holiness and virtue we ascribe to the church more than other 
places. 

Their pretence that would have churches utterly razed. 

Of public teaching or preaching, and the first kind thereof, catechising. 

Of preaching by reading publicly the books of Holy Scripture, and 
concerning supposed untruths in those translations of Scripture 


which we allow to be read; as also of the choice which we make 
in reading. 


. Of preaching by the public reading of other profitable instructions ; 


and concerning books apocryphal. 


. Of preaching by sermons, and whether sermons be the only ordi- 


nary way of teaching whereby men are brought to the saving 
knowledge of God’s truth. 


. What they attribute to sermons only, and what we to reading also. 
. Of prayer. 

. Of public prayer. 

. Of the form of Common Prayer. 


Io 
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XXVI. 
XXVII. 


XXIX. 
XXX. 


XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXII. 


XXXIV. 
XXXV. 


XXXVII. 


XXXVIII. 
XXXIX. 
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XLVI. 
XLVII. 


XLVIII. 
XLIX. 
L. 


LI. 


LII. 


LIII. 


LIV. 


LV. 


LVI. 


LVII. 


XXVIII. 


XXXVI. 


Of them which like not to have any set form of Common Prayer. 
Of them who allowing a set form of prayer yet allow not ours, 


The form of our Liturgy too near the papists, too far different from 
that of other reformed churches, as they pretend. 


Attire belonging to the service of God. 

Of gesture in praying, and of different places chosen to that pur- 
pose. 

Easiness of praying after our form. 

The length of our service. 


Instead of such prayers as the primitive churches have used, and 
those that be! reformed now use, we have (they say) divers short 
cuts or shreddings, rather wishes than prayers. 


Lessons intermingled with our prayers. 

The number of our prayers for earthly things, and our oft rehears- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The people’s saying after the minister. 

Our manner of reading the Psalms otherwise than the rest of the 
Scripture. 

Of music with Psalms. 


Of singing or saying Psalms, and other parts of Common Prayer 
wherein the people and the minister answer one another by course. 


Of Magnificat, Benedictus, and Nunc Diniztiis. 
Of the Litany. 
Of Athanasius Creed, and Glorza_Patr?. 
ur want of particular thanksgiving. 
In some things the matter of our prayer, as they affirm, is unsound. 


‘When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven unto all believers.” 


Touching prayer for deliverance from sudden death. 

Prayer that those things which we fcr our unworthiness dare not 
ask, God for the worthiness of His Son would vouchsafe to grant. 

Prayer to be evermore delivered from all adversity. 

Prayer that all men may find mercy. 

Of the name, the author, and the force of sacraments, which force 
consisteth in this, that God hath ordained them as means to make 
us partakers of Him in Christ, and of life through Christ. 

That God is in Christ by the personal incarnation of the Son, Who 
is very God. 

The misinterpretations which heresy hath made of the manner how 
God and man are united in one Christ. 

That by the union of the one with the other nature in Christ, there 
groweth neither gain nor loss of essential properties to either. 

What Christ hath obtained according to the flesh, by the union of 
His flesh with Deity. 

Of the personal presence of Christ every where, and in what sense 
it may be granted He is every where present according to the 
flesh. 

The union or mutual participation which is between Christ and the 
Church of Christ in this present world. , 

The necessity of sacraments unto the participation of Christ. 


1* Be,” so aBc. Modern editors, unnecessarily, ‘‘ the.” 
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ΒΟΟΚ ν, LVIII. 


LIX. 


LX. 


LXI. 
LXII. 
LXIII. 
LXIV. 


LXV. 
LXVI. 
LXVII. 
LXVIII. 
LXIX. 


LXX. 
LXXI. 


LXXII. 


LXXIII. 
LXXIV. 

LXXV. 
LXXVI. 


LXXVII. 


LXXVIII. 


LXXIX. 


LXXxX. 


LXXXI. 


Matter contained in this Fifth Book 


The substance of baptism, the rites or solemnities thereunto be- 
longing, and that the substance thereof being kept, other things 
in baptism may give place to necessity. 

The ground in Scripture whereupon a necessity of outward baptism 
hath been built. 

What kind of necessity in outward baptism hath been gathered by 
the words of our Saviour Christ; and what the true necessity 
thereof indeed is. 

What things in baptism have been dispensed with by the fathers 
respecting necessity. 

Whether baptism by women be true baptism, good and effectual 
to them that receive it. 

Of interrogatories in baptism touching faith and the purpose of a 
Christian life. 

Interrogatories proposed unto infants in baptism, and answered as 
in their names by godfathers. 

Of the cross in baptism. 

Of confirmation after baptism. 

Of the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 

Of faults noted in the form of administering that holy sacrament. 

Of festival days, and the natural causes of their convenient insti- 
tution. 

The manner of celebrating festival days. 

Exceptions against our keeping of other festival days besides the 
Sabboth. 

Of days appointed as well for ordinary as for extraordinary fasts 
in the Church of God. 

The celebration of matrimony. 

The churching of women. 

The rites of burial, 

Of the nature of that ministry which serveth for performance 
of divine duties in the Church of God, and how happiness not 
eternal only but also temporal doth depend upon it. 

Of power given unto men to execute that heavenly office, of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost in ordination ; and whether conveniently 
the power of order may be sought or sued for. 

Of degrees whereby the power of order is distinguished, and con- 
cerning the attire of ministers. 

Of oblations, foundations, endowments, tithes, all intended for 
perpetuity of religion; which purpose being chiefly fulfilled by 
the clergy’s certain and sufficient maintenance, must needs by 
alienation of church livings be made frustrate. 

Of ordinations! lawful without title and without any popular 
election precedent, but in no case without regard of due infor- 
mation what their quality is that enter into holy orders. 

Of the learning that should be in ministers, their residence, and 
the number of their livings. 


1<¢Ordinations,” aABc. Modern editors, ‘‘ ordination.” 








THE FIFTH BOOK. 


OF THEIR FOURTH ASSERTION, THAT TOUCHING THE SEVERAL 


PUBLIC DUTIES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION, THERE 


IS 


AMONGST US MUCH SUPERSTITION RETAINED IN THEM; 
AND CONCERNING PERSONS WHICH FOR PERFORMANCE 
OF THOSE DUTIES ARE ENDUED WITH THE POWER OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL ORDER, OUR LAWS AND PROCEEDINGS 
ACCORDING THEREUNTO ARE MANY WAYS HEREIN ALSO 


CORRUPT.! 


I. TRUE RELIGION 


IS THE ROOT OF ALL TRUE VIRTUES 


AND 


THE STAY OF ALL WELL-ORDERED COMMONWEALTHS. 


[1.] Few there are of so weak capacity, but public evils they 
easily espy; fewer so patient, as not to complain, when the 


grievous inconveniences thereof work sensible smart. 


Howbeit 


to see wherein the harm which they feel consisteth, the seeds 
from which it sprang, and the method of curing it, belongeth 
to a skill, the study whereof is so full of toil, and the practice 
so beset with difficulties, that wary and respective men had rather 
seek quietly their own, and wish that the world may go well, 


1fThis summary of the whole gist 
of Book V. is placed here by Hooker 
in 1597. BandcC print it before the 
table of chapters, p. 10, which does 
not occur in Bodl. ATS.) 

[Chaps. i.-xi. are introductory to 
the review of the Elizabethan estab- 
lishment of religion which begins in 
chap. xii. Chaps. i.-iv. insist on the 
necessity and importance of the State’s 
work in maintaining religion. Chaps. 
v.-xl. enumerate rules of general direc- 
tion which must govern the establish- 
ment of public religious rites. Chap. i. 
Religion ought to be the chief care of 
States, and is their chief support. The 
main difference between our age and 
Elizabeth’s, as between our age and 
Aristotle’s, is that this position can no 
longer be regarded asaxiomatic. The 
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citizen who is an atheist or materialist 
has his rights. Hooker rests his view 
upon the broadest possible basis of 
authority. The Old Testament, Aris- 
totle, Philo, the Theodosian Code, 
represent the universal judgment of 
antiquity. There is a large body of 
modern opinion which holds that the 
less the State has to do with religion 
the better. Such a view must be 
transitional, and means only that 
practical difficulties make it impos- 
sible at present for modern states to 
fuse together their religious and their 
civil life as the ancients did. When 
Christianity has effected a real, and 
not merely an apparent, conquest of 
men’s thoughts and hearts, such a 
fusion will again be possible.] 
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BOOK V. so it be not long of them, than with pain and hazard make 


Ch. i. 


themselves advisers for the common good. We which thought 
it at the very first a sign of cold affection towards the Church of 
God, to prefer private ease before the labour of appeasing public 
disturbance, must now of necessity refer events to the gracious 
providence of Almighty God, and, in discharge of our duty towards 
Him, proceed with the plain and unpartial defence of a common 
cause. Wherein our endeavour is not so much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them just and reasonable 
causes of those things, which, for want of due consideration here- 
tofore, they misconceived, accusing laws for men’s oversights, im- 
puting evils grown through personal defects unto that which is 
not evil, framing to? some sores unwholesome plaisters, and 
applying other some where no sore 15. 

[2.] To make therefore our beginning that which to both parts 
is most acceptable, We agree that pure and unstained religion ought 
to be the highest of all cares appertaining to public regiment: as 
well in regard of that aid and protection® which they who faithfully 
serve God confess they receive at His merciful hands; as also for 
the force which religion hath to qualify all sorts of men,? and to 
make them in public affairs the more serviceable, governors the 
apter to rule with conscience, inferiors for conscience sake the 
willinger to obey. It is no peculiar conceit, but a matter of sound 
consequence, that all duties are by so much the better performed, 
by how much the men are more religious from whose abilities the 
same proceed.’ For if the course of politic affairs cannot in any 
good sort go forward without fit instruments, and that which fitteth 


2[**to” in A. Band C print ‘‘unto.”] 

3 Psalm cxliv. 2. [‘* My hope and 
my fortress ; my castle and deliverer ; 
my defender in whom I trust.” In 
Vulgate, ‘‘ Misericordia mea et refug- 
ium meum, susceptor meus et liberator 
meus; protector meus et in ipso 
speravi.”’ | 

4G) Th. lib. xvi... tit. 2; )°*Gaudere 
et gloriari ex fide semper volumus 
scientesmagisreligionibus quam officiis 
et labore corporis vel sudore nostram 
rempublicam contineri.” [P. 481 of 
Codicis Theodostanz, lib. xvi., Leyden, 
1566, edited by the great 16th century 
jurist, Jacobus Cujacius, or Jaques 
Cujas, doctor in the University of 
Bourges, ‘‘ We wish always to rejoice 
and boast in the faith; for we know 


that our country stands more by reli- 
gion than by official energy or labour 
and sweat of body.” The words occur 
in reference to a decree of immunity 
to the clergy from personal and extra- 
ordinary taxes granted to the Anti- 
ochenes by Constantius in 361. Cf. 
Cod. Theod. ed. Gothofredus, vi. 44.] 

Ἔστι δ᾽ οὐθὲν ἐν τοῖς πολιτικοῖς 
δυνατὸν πρᾶξαι ἄνευ τοῦ ποῖόν τινα εἷναι, 
λίγω δὲ οἷον σπουδαῖον. To δὲ σπου- 
δαῖον εἴναι ἐστι τὸ τὰς ἀρετὰς ἔχειν. 
Arist. Magn. Moral. 110. i. cap. i. 
[‘‘ But (yap) in political matters it is 
not possible for a man to do anything 
unless he is of a certain character, I 
mean unless he is good. But to be 
good is to possess the virtues.”’] 


Well-ordered Commonwealths 





them be their virtues, let polity acknowledge itself indebted to 
religion ; godliness being the chiefest top and wellspring of all 
true virtues, even as God is of all good things.® 

So natural is the union of religion with justice, that we 
may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. For 
how should they be unfeignedly just, whom religion doth not 
cause to be such; or they religious, which are not found such 
by the proof of their just actions? If they, which employ their 
labour and travail about the public administration of justice, 
follow it only as a trade, with unquenchable and unconscionable 
thirst of gain, being not in heart persuaded that justice is God’s 
own work,’ and themselves His agents in this business, the 
sentence of right God’s own verdict, and themselves His priests 
to deliver it; formalities of justice do but serve to smother right, 
and that which was necessarily ordained for the common good 
is through shameful abuse made the cause of common misery. 

The same piety, which maketh them that are in authority 
desirous to please and resemble God by justice, inflameth 
every way men of action with zeal to do good (as far as their 
place will permit) unto all. For that, they know, is most noble 
and divine. Whereby if no natural nor casual inability cross 
their desires, they always delighting to inure themselves with actions 
most beneficial to others, cannot but gather great experience, and 
through experience the more wisdom; because conscience, and 
the fear of swarving from that which is right, maketh them diligent 
observers of circumstances, the loose regard whereof is the nurse 
of vulgar folly, no less than Salomon’s attention thereunto was of 
natural furtherances the most effectual to make him eminent above 
others. For he gave good heed, and pierced every thing to the 
very ground, and by that mean became the author of many 
parables.® 

Concerning fortitude ; sith evils great and unexpected (the true 


θ᾽Αρχὴ δ᾽ ἀρίστη πάντων τῶν ὄντων σιν. Arist. Eth. i. cap. 2. [*‘And glad 
Θεὸς, ἀρετῶν δ᾽ εὐσέβεια. Philode Dec. as one would be to do this service for 
Praecep. [‘‘God is the chiefest top ἃ single person, to do it for a people 
and well-spring of allthings that are, and for a number of states, is nobler 
and godliness of the virtues.” Inthe and more divine.”] 


Treatise on the Ten Commandments, 9 Eccles. xii. to. [Hooker here 
chap. xii. ] follows the Bishops’ Bible (1572) 

72 Chron. xix. 6. [‘* Ye execute which has for v. 10, ‘‘ The preacher 
not the judgments of man, but of the . gave good heed, sought out 
Lord.”] the ground, and set forth many para- 


Β᾽Αγαπητὸν μὲν yap καὶ ἑνὶ μόνῳ, Ὀ]ε5.ἢ 
κάλλιον δὲ καὶ θειότερον ἔθυει καὶ πόλε- 
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touchstone of constant minds) do cause oftentimes even them to 
think upon divine power with fearfullest suspicions,!° which have 
been otherwise the most secure despisers thereof ; how should we 
look for any constant resolution of mind in such cases, saving 
only where unfeigned affection to God-ward hath bred the most 
assured confidence to be assisted by His hand? For proof whereof, 
let but the acts of the ancient Jews be indifferently weighed ; 
from whose magnanimity, in causes of most extreme hazard, those 
strange and unwonted resolutions have grown, which for all cir- 
cumstances no people under the roof of heaven did ever hitherto 
match. And that which did always animate them was their mere 
religion. 

Without which, if so be it were possible that all other orna- 
ments of mind might be had in their full perfection, neverthe- 
less the mind that should possess them divorced from piety 
could be but a spectacle of commiseration ; even as that body 
is, which adorned with sundry other admirable beauties, want- 
eth eyesight, the chiefest grace that nature hath in that kind 
to bestow. They which commend so much the felicity of that 
innocent world, wherein it is said that men of their own accord 
did embrace fidelity and honesty, not for fear of the magistrate, 
or because revenge was before their eyes, if at any time they 
should do otherwise, but that which held the people in awe 
was the shame of ill-doing, the love of equity and right itself 
a bar against all oppressions which greatness of power causeth ; 
they which describe unto us any such estate of happiness amongst 
men, though they speak not of religion, do notwithstanding 
declare that which is in truth her only working. For, if religion 
did possess sincerely and sufficiently the hearts of all men, there 
would need no other restraint from evil. This doth not only give 
life and perfection to all endeavours wherewith it concurreth ; but 
what event soever ensue, it breedeth, if not joy and gladness 
always, yet always patience, satisfaction, and reasonable content- 
ment of mind. Whereupon it hath been set down as an axiom 
of good experience, that all things religiously taken in hand are 
prosperously ended™; because whether men in the end have 


») 


that which religion did allow them to desire, or that which it 


10 WWisd. xvii. 13. [A reference sumit saeva, perturbata conscientia.” 
apparently to the difficult verse 12, as Cf. Book of Wisdom, Deane, p. 206. ] 
rendered in the Vulgate, ‘‘Cum sit  Psal. i. 3. [SS And look, what- 
enim timida nequitia, dat testimonium soever he doeth, it shall prosper.” 
condemnationis; semper enim prae- End of v. 3 in Vulgate. ] 








Well-ordered Commonwealths 
teacheth them contentedly to suffer, they are in neither event 
unfortunate.!” 

[3.] But lest any man should here conceive, that it greatly 
skilleth not of what sort our religion be, inasmuch as heathens, 
Turks, and infidels, impute to religion a great part of the same 
effects which ourselves ascribe thereunto, they having ours in 
the same detestation that we theirs; it shall be requisite to 
observe well, how far-forth there may be agreement in the 
effects of different religions. First, by the bitter strife which 
riseth oftentimes from small differences in this behalf, and is 
by so much always greater as the matter is of more importance ; 
we see a general agreement in the secret opinion of men, that 
every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, and to 
shun, as hurtful, whatsoever dissenteth from it, but that most, 
which doth farthest dissent. The generality of which per- 
suasion argueth, that God hath imprinted it by nature, to the 
end it might be a spur to our industry in searching and main- 
taining that religion, from which as to swarve in the least 
points is error, so the capital enemies thereof God hateth 
as His deadly foes, aliens, and, without repentance, children of 
endless perdition. Such therefore touching man’s immortal 
state after this life are not likely to reap benefit by their reli- 
gion, but to look for the clean contrary, in regard of so im- 
portant contrariety between it and the true religion. 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as the errors of the most seduced 
this way have been mixed with some truths, we are not to 
marvel, that although the one did turn to their endless woe 
and confusion, yet the other had many notable effects as 
touching the affairs of this present life. There were in these 
quarters of the world, sixteen hundred years ago, certain 
speculative men, whose authority disposed the whole religion 
of those times. By their means it became a received opinion, 
that the souls of men departing this life do flit out of one body 
into some other.’ Which opinion, though false, yet entwined 


Toy yap ws ἀληθῶς ἀγαθὸν καὶ 13Czs, de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. [e. 
ἐμῴρονα πᾶσας οἰόμεθα τὰς τύχας evo- 13 is on the power of Druids, c. 14 
χημόνως φέρειν, καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων on metempsychosis. Hooker almost 
ἀεὶ τὰ κάλλιστα πράττειν. Arist. Φ2λ. translates, ‘‘In primis hoc volunt 


lib. i. cap. το. [‘‘ For we hold that —persuadere non interire animas, sed 
the man who is truly good and wise δ aliis post mortem transire ad alios; 
will bear with dignity whatever for- | atque hoc maxime ad virtutem excitari 
tune sends, and will always make the _ putant, metu mortis neglecto.”] 

best of kis circumstances.”’] 
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BOOK V. with a true, that the souls of men do never perish, abated the 


Ch. i. 


fear of death in them which were so resolved, and gave them 
courage unto all adventures. 

The Romans had a vain superstitious custom, in most of 
their enterprises to conjecture beforehand of the event by cer- 
tain tokens which they noted in birds, or in the entrails of 
beasts, or by other the like frivolous divinations. From whence 
notwithstanding as oft as they could receive any sign which 
they took to be favourable, it gave them such hope, as if their 
gods had made them more than half a promise of prosperous 
success. Which many times was the greatest cause that they 
did prevail, especially being men of their own natural incli- 
nation hopeful and strongly conceited, whatsoever they took in 
hand. But could their fond superstition have furthered so 
great attempts without the mixture of a true persuasion con- 
cerning the unresistible force of divine power? 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blasphemies, 
and like contempts, offered by deriders of religion even unto 
false gods, fearful tokens of divine revenge have been known 
to follow. Which occurrents the devouter sort did take for 
manifest arguments, that the gods whom they worshipped 
were of power to reward such as sought unto them, and would 
plague those that feared them not. In this they erred. For 
(as the wise man rightly noteth concerning such) it was not 
the power of them by whom they sware, but the vengeance 
of them that sinned, which punished the offences of the un- 
godly. It was their hurt untruly to attribute so great power 
unto false gods. Yet the right conceit which they had, that 
to perjury vengeance is due, was not without good effect as 
touching the course of their lives, who feared the wilful vio- 
lation of oaths in that respect. 

And whereas we read so many of them so much commended, 
some for their mild and merciful disposition, some for their 
virtuous severity, some for integrity of life, all these were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God as the axioms of our religion, which being im- 
printed by the God of nature in their hearts also, and taking 


M4)Visd. xiv. 30. [‘*For it is not offence of the ungodly.” 8B and c 
the power of them by whom they correct to ν. 13, intending appar- 
swear; but the vengeance of them ently 31 as in A.V.; but the Geneva 
that sin, which punisheth always the _ version has only 30 verses. | 
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better root in some than in most others, grew though not from BOOK V. 
yet with and amidst the heaps of manifold repugnant errors; Οἱ. 
which errors of corrupt religion had also their suitable effects 
in the lives of the selfsame parties. 

[4.] Without all controversy, the purer and perfecter our 
religion is, the worthier effects it hath in them who steadfastly 
and sincerely embrace it, in others not. They that love the 
religion which they profess, may have failed in choice, but 
yet they are sure to reap what benefit the same is able to 
afford ; whereas the best and soundest professed by them that 
bear it not the like affection, yieldeth them, retaining it in that 
sort, no benefit. David was a “man after God’s own heart,” 15 
so termed because his affection was hearty towards God. 
Beholding the like disposition in them which lived under him, 
it was his prayer to Almighty God, ‘O keep this for ever in 
the purpose and thoughts of the heart of this people.”!® But 
when, after that David had ended his days in peace, they 
who succeeded him in place for the most part followed him 
not in quality; when their kings (some few excepted) to better 
their worldly estate (as they thought), left their own and their 
people’s ghostly condition uncared for ; by woful experience they 
both did learn, that to forsake the true God of heaven, is to 
fall into all such evils upon the face of the earth, as men either 
destitute of grace divine may commit, or unprotected from above 
endure. 

[5.] Seeing therefore it doth thus appear that the safety of 
all estates dependeth upon religion; that religion unfeignedly 
loved perfecteth men’s abilities unto all kinds of virtuous ser- 
vices in the commonwealth; that men’s desire is in general to 
hold no religion but the true; and that whatsoever good effects 
do grow out of their religion, who embrace instead of the true 
a false, the root!” thereof are certain sparks of the light of truth 
intermingled with the darkness of error, because no religion can 
wholly and only consist of untruths: we have reason to think 
that all true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent, 
and all well-ordered commonweals to love her as their chiefest stay. 


by Sam. xiii. 14. 161 Chron. xxix. 17 [and 18]. 
17[c reads ‘‘ roots,” AB and Bodl. MS. ‘‘root.”] 
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True Religion and Affected Atheism 


II. THE MOST EXTREME OPPOSITE TO TRUE RELIGION IS 
AFFECTED ATHEISM. 


{x.]. They of whom God is altogether unapprehended are 
but few in number, and for grossness of wit such, that they 
hardly and scarcely seem to hold the place of human being.! 
These we should judge to be of all others most miserable, but 
that a wretcheder sort there are, on whom whereas nature 
hath bestowed riper capacity, their evil disposition seriously 
goeth about therewith to apprehend God as being not God. 
Whereby it cometh to pass that of these two sorts of men, both 
godless, the one having utterly no knowledge of God, the other 
study how to persuade themselves that there is no such thing 
to be known. ‘The fountain and wellspring? of which impiety 
is a resolved purpose of mind to reap in this world what sen- 
sual profit or pleasure soever the world yieldeth, and not to 
be barred from any whatsoever means available thereunto. And 
that this is the very radical cause of their atheism, no man 
I think will doubt which considereth what pains they take to 
destroy those principal spurs and motives unto all virtue, the 
creation of the world, the providence of God, the resurrection 
of the dead, the joys of the kingdom of heaven, and the end- 
less pains of the wicked, yea above all things the authority of 
Scripture, because on these points it evermore beateth, and the 
soul’s immortality, which granted, draweth easily after it the rest 
as a voluntary train. Is it not wonderful that base desires should 
so extinguish in men the sense of their own excellency, as to 
make them willing that their souls should be like to the souls 
of beasts, mortal and corruptible with their bodies? ‘Till some 
admirable or unusual accident happen (as it hath in some) to 

[Chap. ii. Two kinds of atheism 


are treated of; the thoughtless Epi- 
cureanism of the ‘‘trencher-mate” 


without religious beliefs. 
chap. xviii. 2.] 
2 Wisd. ii. 21. ‘Such things they 


Compare 


and the thoughtful scepticism of the 
worldly politician whose patronage of 
religion Hooker indignantly rejects. 
With this chapter compare Bacon’s 
short meditation De Athetsmo, pub- 
lished 1597, and the later essay Of 
Atheism.] 


1[Modern anthropologists incline to 
hold that no tribes of men are wholly 


imagine and go astray, because their 
own wickedness hath blinded them.” 
Ἔστι yap ἡ κακία φθαρτικὴ ἀρχῆς, 
Arist. Z7zh, lib. vi.c. 5. [‘‘ For vice is 
apt to obliterate the principle.” Aris- 
totle is arguing that when a man is 
corrupted by pleasure or pain, he loses 
sight of the principles of practice which 
are the ends for the sake of which acts 
are done. | 
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work the beginning of a better alteration in their minds, disputa- BOOK Vv. 
tion about the knowledge of God with such kind of persons 
commonly prevaileth little. For how should the brightness of 
wisdom shine, where the windows of the soul are of very set 
purpose closed?* ‘True religion hath many things in it, the only 
mention whereof galleth and troubleth their minds. Being there- 
fore loth that inquiry into such matters should breed a persuasion 
in the end contrary unto that they embrace, it is their endeavour 
to banish as much as in them lieth quite and clean from their 
cogitation whatsoever may sound that way. 

[2.] But it cometh many times to pass (which is their torment) 
that the thing they shun doth follow them, truth as it were 
even obtruding itself into their knowledge, and not permitting 
them to be so ignorant as they would be. Whereupon inasmuch 
as the nature of man is unwilling to continue doing that wherein 
it shall always condemn itself, they continuing still obstinate 
to follow the course which they have begun, are driven to devise 
all the shifts that wit can invent for the smothering of this light, 
all that may but with any the least show of possibility stay their 
minds from thinking that true, which they heartily wish were 
false, but cannot think it so without some scruple and fear of 
the contrary.* 

Now because that judicious learning, for which we commend 
most worthily the ancient sages of the world, doth not in this 
case serve the turn, these trencher-mates (for such the most of 
them be) frame to themselves a way more pleasant; a new 
method they have of turning things that are serious into mockery, 
an art of contradiction by way of scorn, a learning wherewith 
we were long sithence forewarned ® that the miserable times where- 
into we are fallen should abound. This they study, this they 
practise, this they grace with a wanton superfluity of wit, too 
much insulting over the patience of more virtuously disposed 
minds. 

For towards these so forlorn creatures we are (it must be 


Ch. ii. 


3, Susan. verse 9, ‘‘They turned 
away their mind and cast down their 
eyes, that they might not see heaven, 
nor remember just judgments.” 


4*¢Ffaec est summa delicti nolle 
agnoscere quem ignorare non possis,” 
Cypr. de Idol. Vanit. [Migne, S. L. 
iv. 577, ‘‘ Herein is the essence of the 


guilt, to refuse to own Him Whom 
you cannot refuse to know.”] 

52 Pet. iii. 3 [‘‘ This first understand, 
that there shall come in the last days 
mockers, which will walk after their 
lusts”). Jude, verse 18 [‘‘ How that 
they told you that there should be 
mockers in the last time, which should 
walk after their own ungodly lusts.”’] 
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BOOK V. confest) too patient. In zeal to the glory of God, Babylon hath 


Ch. ii. 


excelled Sion. We want that decree of Nabuchodonosor®; the 
fury of this wicked brood hath the reins too much at liberty ; 
their tongues walk at large; the spit-venom of their poisoned 
hearts breaketh out to the annoyance of others; what their 
untamed lust suggesteth, the same their licentious mouths do 
every where set abroach. 

With our contentions their irreligious humour also is much 
strengthened. Nothing pleaseth them better than these mani- 
fold oppositions about the matter of religion, as well for that 
they have hereby the more opportunity to learn on one side 
how another may be oppugned, and so to weaken the credit 
of all unto themselves; as also because by this hot pursuit of 
lower controversies amongst men professing religion, and agreeing 
in the principal foundations thereof, they conceive hope that 
about the higher principles themselves time will cause altercation 
to grow. 

For which purpose, when they see occasion, they stick not 
sometime in other men’s persons, yea sometime without any 
vizard at all, directly to try, what the most religious are able 
to say in defence of the highest points whereupon all religion 
dependeth. Now for the most part it so falleth out touching 
things which generally are received, that although in them- 
selves they be most certain, yet because men presume them 
granted of all, we are hardliest able to bring such proof of their 
certainty as may satisfy gainsayers, when suddenly and besides 
expectation they require the same at our hands. Which im- 
preparation and unreadiness when they find in us, they turn 
it to the soothing up of themselves in that cursed fancy, whereby 
they would fain believe that the hearty devotion of such as 
indeed fear God is nothing else but a kind of harmless error, 
bred and confirmed in them by the sleights of wiser men. 

[3.] For a politic use of religion they see there is, and by 
it they would also gather that religion itself is a mere politic 
device, forged purposely to serve for that use. Men fearing 
God are thereby a great deal more effectually than by positive 
laws restrained from doing evil; inasmuch as those laws have 
no farther power than over our outward actions only, whereas 


6 Dan. iii. 29 [‘‘ That every people, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
nation, and language, which speak shall be drawn in pieces, and their 
any blasphemy against the God of houses shall be made a jakes.”] 
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unto men’s inward cogitations, unto the privy intents and 
motions of their hearts, religion serveth for a bridle.? What 
more savage, wild, and cruel, than man, if he see himself able 
either by fraud to overreach, or by power to overbear, the 
laws whereunto he should be subject? Wherefore in so great 
boldness to offend, it behoveth that the world should be held 
in awe, not by a vain surmise, but a true apprehension of some- 
what, which no man may think himself able to withstand. This 
is the politic use of religion. 

[4.1 In which respect there are of these wise malignants ὃ 
some, who have vouchsafed it their marvellous favourable 
countenance and speech, very gravely affirming, that religion 
honoured, addeth greatness, and contemned, bringeth ruin unto 
commonweals; that princes and states, which will continue, 
are above all things to uphold the reverend regard of religion, 
and to provide for the same by all means in the making of 
their laws. 

But when they should define what means are best for that 


7 «*Vosscelera admissa punitis, apud 
nos et cogitare peccare est ; vos con- 
scios timetis, nos etiam conscientiam 
solam, sine qua esse non possumus.”’ 
Minut. Fel. in Octav. [Migne, S. 2.. 
ili. 349, ‘‘ You punish crimes when 
committed; with us even to think 
them is to sin: you fear detection ; 
we even our own solitary conscience, 
and without the approval of that we 
cannot live.”] ‘‘ Summum praesidium 
regni est justitia ob apertos tumultus, 
et religio ob occultos.” Carda. de 
Sapien. lab. iii. [Nuremburgh, 1544, 
p- 137, ‘* The best guard of a kingdom 
against open revolts, is justice, against 
secret,religion.” Jerome Cardan(1501- 
1576), astrologer, philosopher, mathe- 
matician,—the founder of the higher 
algebra,—visited England in the reign 
of Edward VI.] 

8 Mach. Desc. lib. i. cap. 11-14. 
[Hooker refers to the famous chapters 
in book i. of Machiavelli’s Déscourses 
on Livy, which treat ‘‘ Of the Romans’ 
religion” (chap. 11), ‘Of what im- 
portance it is to hold a worthy esteem 
of religion” (chap. 12), ‘‘In what 
manner the Romans availed themselves 
of their religion” (chap. 13), ‘‘ The 
Romans interpreted their auspices as 
necessity required, and with discretion 
made a shew to observe their religion, 


yet upon occasion they neglected it, 
but if any did rashly contemn it, they 
punished him” (chap. 14). Since 
these chapters neglect as irrelevant 
the question whether a religion is true 
or even supposed true, their exposition 
of the ‘ politic’ use of religion resulted 
in the word “ politic’ coming to mean 
in men’s ears not ‘political’ or ‘as 
concerns the state,’ but rather ‘ cun- 
ning’ and hence ‘ false.’ Thus Cosin 
in 1591 writes of Machiavelli, ‘‘ The 
profane politic of our age could observe 
that shew of piety and religion was 
the readiest and surest way to blind 
and seduce a multitude. If then this 
imp of his could mark it, shall we 
doubt but that Satan himself, the 
forger of all subtleties, can see it, and 
accordingly also put it in practice ?” 
(Preface to Conspiracy for Pretended 
Reformation, p. 6). Compare also 
the famous allusion to Leicester in the 
Yorkshire Tragedy : 


‘** The surest way to chain a woman’s 
tongue 
Is break her neck,—a politician did 
its: 
But the English estimate of Machia- 
velli was very unjustly biassed by the 
Contre-Machiavel of Gentillet (1576), 
translated into English in 1577. ] 
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purpose, behold, they extol the wisdom of Paganism ; they 
give it out as a mystical precept of great importance, that 
princes, and such as are under them in most authority or credit 
with the people, should take all occasions of rare events, and 
from what cause soever the same do proceed, yet wrest them 
to the strengthening of their religion, and not make it nice for 
so good a purpose to use, if need be, plain forgeries. Thus 
while they study how to bring to pass that religion may seem 
but a matter made, they lose themselves in the very maze of their 
own discourses, as if reason did even purposely forsake them, 
who of purpose forsake God the author thereof. For surely a 
strange kind of madness it is, that those men who though they 
be void of piety, yet because they have wit cannot choose but 
know that treachery, guile, and deceit are things, which may for 
a while but do not use long to go unespied, should teach that 
the greatest honour to a state is perpetuity; and grant that 
alterations in the service of God, for that they impair the credit of 
religion, are therefore perilous in commonweals, which have no 
continuance longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it ; 
and withal acknowledge (for so they do) that when people began 
to espy the falsehood of oracles, whereupon all Gentility was 
built, their hearts were utterly averted from it; and notwithstand- 
ing, counsel princes in sober earnest, for the strengthening of their 
states to maintain religion, and for the maintenance of religion 
not to make choice of that which is true, but to authorize that 
they make choice of by those false and fraudulent means which 
in the end must needs overthrow it. Such are the counsels of 
men godless, when they would shew themselves politic devisers, 
able to create God in man by art. 


11. OF SUPERSTITION AND THE ROOT THEREOF, EITHER MIS- 
GUIDED ZEAL, OR IGNORANT FEAR OF DIVINE GLORY. 


[1.] Wherefore to let go this execrable crew, and to come 
‘o extremities on the contrary hand; two affections there are, 
the forces whereof, as they bear the greater or lesser sway in 
man’s heart, frame accordingly the stamp and character of his 
religion ; the one zeal, the other fear. 


[Chap. iii. The contrary evil to atheism is superstition, resulting from 
misguided zeal or ignorant fear. ] 
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Zeal, unless it be rightly guided, when it endeavoureth most BOOK V. 
busily to please God, forceth upon Him those unseasonable Cn. iii. 
offices which please Him not. For which cause, if they who 
this way swarve be compared with such sincere, sound, and 
discreet, as Abraham was in matter of religion; the service of 
the one is like unto flattery, the other like the faithful sedulity 
of friendship.! Zeal, except it be ordered aright, when it 
bendeth itself unto conflict with things either in deed, or but 
imagined to be opposite unto religion, useth the razor many 
times with such eagerness, that the very life of religion itself is 
thereby hazarded; through hatred of tares the corn in the 
field of God is plucked up. So that zeal needeth both ways 
a sober guide. 

Fear, on the other side, if it have not the light of true 
understanding concerning God, wherewith to be moderated, 
breedeth likewise superstition. It is therefore dangerous, that 
in things divine we should work too much upon the spur either 
of zeal or fear. Fear is a good solicitor to devotion. Howbeit, 
sith fear in this kind doth grow from an apprehension of Deity 
endued with irresistible power to hurt, and is of all affections 
(anger excepted) the unaptest to admit any conference with 
reason; for which cause the wise man doth say? of fear that it 
is a betrayer of the forces of reasonable understanding; there- 
fore except men know beforehand what manner of service 
pleaseth God, while they are fearful they try all things which 
fancy offereth. Many there are who never think on God but 
when they are in extremity of fear; and then, because what to 
think or what to do they are uncertain, perplexity not suffering 
them to be idle, they think and do as it were in a phrenzy 
they know not what. 

[2.] Superstition neither knoweth the right kind, nor observeth 
the due measure, of actions belonging to the service of God, 
but is always joined with a wrong opinion touching things divine. 
Superstition is, when things are either abhorred or observed with 
a zealous or fearful, but erroneous, relation to God. By means 
whereof, the superstitious do sometimes serve, though the true 
God, yet with needless offices, and defraud Him of duties neces- 
sary; sometime load others than Him with such honours as 





12 Chron. xx. 7, “‘Abraham thy  ttionis auxiliorum,” ‘‘For fear is 
friend.” nothing else but a betraying of the 

2 Wisd. xvii. 11. [Vulgate, ‘‘Nihil succours which reason  offereth.” 
enim est timor nisi proditio cogita- Verse 12 in A.V.] 
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ROOK V. properly are His. The one their oversight, who miss in the 
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choice of that wherewith ; the other theirs, who fail in the elec- 
tion of Him towards Whom they shew devotion: this, the crime 
of idolatry, that, the fault of voluntary either niceness or super- 
fluity in religion. 

[3.7 The Christian world itself being divided into two grand 
parts, it appeareth by the general view of both, that with matter 
of heresy the West hath been often and much troubled ; but the 
East part never quiet, till the deluge of misery, wherein now they 
are, overwhelmed them. The chiefest cause whereof doth seem 
to have lien in the restless wits of the Grecians, evermore proud 
of their own curious and subtile inventions ; which when at any 
time they had contrived, the great facility of their language served 
them readily to make all things fair and plausible to men’s under- 
standing. ‘Those grand heretical impieties therefore, which most 
highly and immediately touched God and the glorious Trinity, 
were all in a manner the monsters of the East. The West bred 
fewer a great deal, and those commonly of a lower nature, such 
as more nearly and directly concerned rather men than God; 
the Latins being always to capital heresies less inclined, yet 
unto gross superstition more. 

[4.1 Superstition such as that of the Pharisees was,* by whom 
divine things indeed were less, because other things were more 
divinely esteemed of than reason would; the superstition that 
riseth voluntarily, and by degrees which are hardly discerned 
mingleth itself with the rites even of very divine service done 
to the only true God, must be considered of as a creeping and 
encroaching evil; an evil the first beginnings whereof are com- 
monly harmless, so that it proveth only then to be an evil when 
some farther accident doth grow unto it, or itself come unto 
farther growth. For in the Church of God sometimes it cometh 
to pass as in over battle grounds, the fertile disposition whereof 
is good; yet because it exceedeth due proportion, it bringeth 
forth abundantly, through too much rankness, things less _pro- 
fitable; whereby that which principally it should yield being 
either prevented in place, or defrauded of nourishment, faileth. 
This (if so large a discourse were necessary) might be exem- 
plified even by heaps of rites and customs now superstitious in 
the greatest part of the Christian world, which in their first 


3 Mark vii.9. [‘* And He said unto ment of God, that ye may observe 
them, Well, ye reject the command- _your own tradition.”] 
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original beginnings, when the strength of virtuous, devout, or BOOK Vv. 
charitable affection bloomed them, no man could justly have Οἱ. iii. 
condemned as evil. 


IV. OF THE REDRESS OF SUPERSTITION IN GOD’S CHURCH, AND 
CONCERNING THE QUESTION OF THIS BOOK. 


[1.] But howsoever superstition do grow, that wherein un- ΟἹ. iv. 
sounder times have done amiss, the better ages ensuing must 
rectify as they may. I now come therefore to those accusations 
brought against us by pretenders of reformation; the first in 
the rank whereof is such, that if so be the Church of England 
did at this day therewith as justly deserve to be touched, as 
they in this cause have imagined it doth, rather would I exhort 
all sorts to seek pardon even with tears at the hands of God, 
than meditate words of defence for our doings, to the end that 
men might think favourably of them. For as the case of this 
world, especially now, doth stand, what other stay or succour 
have we to lean unto, saving the testimony of our conscience, 
and the comfort we take in this, that we serve the living God 
(as near as our wits can reach unto the knowledge thereof) even 
according to His own will, and do therefore trust that His mercy 
shall be our safeguard against those enraged powers abroad, 
which principally in that respect are become our enemies? 
But sith no man can do ill with a good conscience, the con- 
solation which we herein seem to find, is but a mere deceitful 
pleasing of ourselves in error, which at the length must needs turn 
to our greater grief, if that which we do to please God most be 
for the manifold defects thereof offensive unto Him. For so it is 
judged, our prayers, our sacraments, our fasts, our times and 
places of public meeting together for the worship and service of 
God, our marriages, our burials, our functions, elections, and or- 
dinations ecclesiastical, almost whatsoever we do in the exercise 
of our religion according to laws for that purpose established, all 
things are some way or other thought faulty, all things stained 
with superstition. 

[2.1] Now although it may be the wiser sort of men are not 


[Chap.iv. Theaccusations of super- must be answered, unreasonable as 
stition, brought against the rites and they are.] 
formularies of the Church of England, 
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greatly moved hereat, considering how subject the very best things 
have been always unto cavil, when wits possessed either with dis- 
dain or dislike thereof have set them up as their mark to shoot 
at: safe notwithstanding it were not therefore to neglect the danger 
which from hence may grow, and that especially in regard of 
them, who desiring to serve God as they ought, but being not 
so skilful as in every point to unwind themselves where the snares 
of glosing speech do lie to entangle them, are in mind not a little 
troubled, when they hear so bitter invectives against that which 
this church hath taught them to reverence as holy, to approve as 
lawful, and to observe as behoveful for the exercise of Christian 
duty. It seemeth therefore at the least for their sakes very meet, 
that such as blame us in this behalf be directly answered, and 
they which follow us informed plainly in the reasons of that we do. 

[3.1] On both sides the end intended between us is, to have laws 
and ordinances such as may rightly serve to abolish superstition, 
and to establish the service of God with all things thereunto 
appertaining in some perfect form. 

There is an inward reasonable,! and there is a solemn outward 2 
serviceable worship belonging unto God. Of the former kind are 
all manner virtuous duties that each man in reason and conscience 
to Godward oweth. Solemn and serviceable worship we name for 
distinction sake, whatsoever belongeth to the Church or public 
society of God by way of external adoration. It is the later of 
these two whereupon our present question groweth. 

Again, this later being ordered, partly, and as touching prin- 
cipal matters, by none but precepts divine only; partly, and as 
concerning things of inferior regard, by ordinances as well human 
as divine: about the substance of religion wherein God’s only law 
must be kept there is here no controversy; the crime now intended 
against us is, that our laws have not ordered those inferior things 
as behoveth, and that our customs are either superstitious, or 
otherwise amiss, whether we respect the exercise of public duties 
in religion, or the functions of persons authorized thereunto. 


1Rom. xii. 1. [‘‘I beseech you there- 2 Tuc.i. 23. [‘‘ And it came to pass, 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, when the days of his office were 
that ye give up your bodies a living fulfilled, that he (Zacharias) departed 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, _ to his own house.”] 
which is your reasonable serving of 


God.”’] 
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V. FOUR GENERAL PROPOSITIONS DEMANDING THAT WHICH MAY 
REASONABLY BE GRANTED CONCERNING MATTERS OF OUT- 
WARD FORM IN THE EXERCISE OF TRUE RELIGION, AND, 
FIFTHLY, OF A RULE NOT SAFE NOR REASONABLE IN THESE 
CASES. 


[1.] It is with teachers of mathematical sciences usual, for us in BOOK ν. 
this present question necessary, to lay down first certain reasonable ΟΝ. v. 
demands, which in most particulars following are to serve as 
principles whereby to work, and therefore must be beforehand con- 
sidered. The men whom we labour to inform in the truth perceive 
that so to proceed is requisite. For to this end they also propose 
touching customs and rites indifferent their general axioms, some 
of them subject unto just exceptions, and, as we think, more meet 
by them to be farther considered, than assented unto by us. As 
that, “In outward things belonging to the service of God, reformed 
churches ought by all means to shun conformity with the church 
of Rome;” that, ‘the first reformed should be a pattern where- 
unto all that come after ought to conform themselves ;” that, 
“sound religion may not use the things which being not com- 
manded of God have been either devised or abused unto 
superstition.” These and the rest of the same consort we have in 
the book going before examined.! 

Other canons they allege and rules not unworthy of appro- 
bation ; as that, ‘In all such things the glory of God, and the 
edification or ghostly good of His people, must be sought ;” that 
“Nothing should be undecently or unorderly done.” But foras- 
much as all the difficulty is in discerning what things do glorify 
God and edify His Church, what not ; when we should think them 
decent and fit, when otherwise: because these rules being too 
general, come not near enough unto the matter which we have in 
hand; and the former principles being nearer the purpose, are 
too far from truth; we must propose unto all men certain petitions 
incident and very material in causes of this nature, such as no 
man of moderate judgment hath cause to think unjust or un- 
reasonable. 


{Chap. v. Besides the preliminary 1[In Book ΙΝ. ; see especially chaps. 
matter of Books I.-IV. there are  iii., x., xii., and xiii. Compare also 
certain propositions which must direct Note 17, chap. xi., of Book V.] 
our discussion of details. ] 
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VI. THE FIRST PROPOSITION TOUCHING JUDGMENT WHAT THINGS 
ARE CONVENIENT IN THE OUTWARD PUBLIC ORDERING OF 
CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


[1.] The first thing therefore which is of force to cause appro- 
bation with good conscience towards such customs or rites as 
publicly are established, is when there riseth from the due 
consideration of those customs and! rites in themselves apparent 
reason, although not always to prove them better than any other 
that might possibly be devised (for who did ever require this 
in man’s ordinances?) yet competent to shew their conveniency 
and fitness, in regard of the use for which they should serve. 

Now touching the nature of religious services, and the manner 
of their due performance, thus much generally we know to be 
most clear; that whereas the greatness and dignity of all manner 
actions is measured by the worthiness of the subject from which 
they proceed, and of the object whereabout they are conversant, 
we must of necessity in both respects acknowledge, that this 
present world affordeth not any thing comparable unto the public 
duties of religion. For if the best things have the perfectest and 
best operations, it will follow, that seeing man is the worthiest 
creature upon earth, and every society of men more worthy than 
any man, and of societies that most excellent which we call the 
Church ; there can be in this world no work performed equal to 
the exercise of true religion, the proper operation of the Church 
of God. 

Again, forasmuch as religion worketh upon Him Who in majesty 
and power is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unless we 
esteem it even according to that very height of excellency which 
our hearts conceive when divine sublimity itself is rightly con- 
sidered. In the powers and faculties of our souls God requireth 
the uttermost which our unfeigned affection towards Him 15 able 
to yield.2, So that if we affect Him not far above and before all 
things, our religion hath not that inward perfection which it should 
have, neither do we indeed worship Him as our God. 

[Chap vi. The first proposition is, Him in spirit and truth.”] "δα. 
that religious rites must be reasonably vi. 10. _[‘‘ For they that keep holiness 
significant of their inward meaning. ] holily shall be holy.”] 1 C&roz. 

1 RCiread. “or. xxix. 17. [“1 know also, my God, 


2 Fohn iv.24. [‘‘GodisaSpirit,and that Thou triest the heart, and hast 
they that worship Him must worship _ pleasure in righteousness.”] 
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[2.] That which inwardly each man should be, the Church out- 
wardly ought to testify. And therefore the duties of our religion 
which are seen must be such as that affection which is unseen 
ought to be. Signs must resemble the things they signify. If 
religion bear the greatest sway in our hearts, our outward religious 
duties must shew it as far as the Church hath outward ability. 
Duties of religion performed by whole societies of men, ought to 
have in them according to our power a sensible excellency cor- 
respondent to the majesty of Him Whom we worship.*? Yea then 
are the public duties of religion best ordered, when the militant 
Church doth resemble by sensible means, as it may in such cases, 
that hidden dignity and glory wherewith the Church triumphant 
in heaven is beautified.* 

Howbeit, even as the very heat of the sun itself, which is the 
life of the whole world, was to the people of God in the desert a 
grievous annoyance, for ease whereof His extraordinary providence 
ordained a cloudy pillar to overshadow them: so things of general 
use and benefit (for in this world what is so perfect that no incon- 
venience doth ever follow it?) may by some accident be incom- 
modious to a few. In which case, for such private evils remedies 
there are of like condition, though public ordinances, wherein the 
common good is respected, be not stirred. 

Let our first demand be therefore, that in the external form 
of religion such things as are apparently, or can be sufficiently 
proved, effectual and generally fit to set forward godliness, either 
as betokening the greatness of God, or as beseeming the dignity 
of religion, or as concurring with celestial impressions in the minds 
of men, may be reverently thought of ; some few, rare, casual, and 
tolerable, or otherwise curable, inconveniences notwithstanding. 


32 Chron. ii. 5. [‘‘And the house [Migne, S. Z. xiv. 815, ‘* The delight 





which I build is great ; for great is our 
God above all gods.” ] 

4 Ἐκκλησία ἐστὶν ἐπίγειος οὐρανὸς, 
Germa. [Migne, S. G. xcviii. 384, 
“©The Church is Heaven upon earth.” 
The mystical treatise on the ceremonies 
of the Liturgy, from the beginning 
of which these words are taken, is 
probably not by Germanus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, 715-730, but by 
Germanus, patriarch in the thirteenth 
century.] ‘‘Delectatio Domini in 
Ecclesia est ; Ecclesia vero est imago 
coelestium,”’ Ambr. de /nuterpel. Dav. 


of God is in the Church; (but) the 
Church is the substantial image of 
things heavenly.” Ambrose is com- 
menting on Psa/. xxvii. 4, where his 
Latin reads ‘‘ ut videam delectationem 
Domini.” Hooker’s ‘‘ vero” is not 
in the best texts.] ‘‘ Facit in terris 
opera coelorum,” Sidon. Apol. “2252, 
lib. vi. [22. 16. Migne, S. 2. lviii. 
560, ‘‘ She does on earth the works of 
Heaven.” Sidonius is not speaking 
of the Church, but of people who do 
good. ] 
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VII. THE SECOND PROPOSITION. 


[1.] Neither may we in this case lightly esteem what hath 
been allowed as fit in the judgment of antiquity, and by the long 
continued practice of the whole Church; from which unneces- 
sarily to swarve, experience hath never as yet found it safe. For 
wisdom’s sake we reverence them no less that are young, or not 
much less, than if they were stricken in years. And therefore 
of such it is rightly said that their ripeness of understanding is 
“Corey hair,” and their virtues “old age.”! But because wisdom 
and youth are seldom joined in one, and the ordinary course 
of the world is more according to Job’s observation, who giveth 
men advice to seek “wisdom amongst the ancient, and in the 
length of days, understanding,” ? therefore if the comparison do 
stand between man and man, which shall hearken unto other ; 
sith the aged for the most part are best experienced, least subject 
to rash and unadvised passions, it hath been ever judged reason- 
able that their sentence in matter of counsel should be better 
trusted, and more relied upon than other men’s. The goodness 
of God having furnished man with two chief instruments both 
necessary for this life, hands to execute and a mind to devise 
great things; the one is not profitable longer than the vigour 
of youth doth strengthen it, nor the other greatly till age and 
experience have brought it to perfection. In whom therefore 
time hath not perfected knowledge, such must be contented to 
follow them in whom it hath. For this cause none is more atten- 
tively heard than they whose speeches are as David’s were, “I 
have been young and now am old,”* much I have seen and 
observed in the world. Sharp and subtile discourses of wit pro- 
cure many times very great applause, but being laid in the balance 
with that which the habit of sound experience plainly delivereth, 
they are overweighed. God may endue men extraordinarily with 
understanding as it pleaseth Him. But let no man presuming 
thereupon neglect the instructions, or despise the ordinances 
of his elders, sith He Whose gift wisdom is hath said, ‘“ Ask 


[Chap. vii. The second proposition gray hair, and an undefiled life is the 
is that the judgment of antiquity and _ old age.” 
custom must not be lightly esteemed. ] ΕΑ Ὁ ΚΙ 12: [ABc read x. 
wrongly. | 
1 Wisd.iv.9. [** But wisdom is the 3[ Psalm xxxvii. 25.] 
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thy father and he will shew thee; thine ancients and they shall 
tell thee.” 4 

[2.] It is therefore the voice both of God and nature, not of 
learning only, that especially in matters of action and policy, 
“The sentences and judgments of men experienced, aged and 
wise, yea though they speak without any proof or demonstration, 
are no less to be hearkened unto, than as being demonstrations in 
themselves ; because such men’s long observation is as an eye, 
wherewith they presently and plainly behold those principles 
which sway over all actions.”® Whereby we are taught both the 
cause wherefore wise men’s judgments should be credited, and 
the mean how to use their judgments to the increase of our 
own wisdom. ‘That which sheweth them to be wise, is the 
gathering of principles out of their own particular experiments. 
And the framing of our particular experiments according to the 
rule of their principles shall make us such as they are. 

[3.7 If therefore even at the first so great account should be 
made of wise men’s counsels touching things that are publicly 
done, as time shall add thereunto continuance and approbation 
of succeeding ages, their credit and authority must needs be 
greater. They which do nothing but that which men of account 
did before them, are, although they do amiss, yet the less faulty, 
because they are not the authors of harm. And doing well, 
their actions are freed from prejudice of novelty. To the best 
and wisest, while they live, the world is continually a froward 
opposite, a curious observer of their defects and imperfections ; 
their virtues it afterwards as much admireth.® And for this cause 
many times that which most deserveth approbation would hardly 
be able to find favour, if they which propose it were not content 
to profess themselves therein scholars and followers of the ancient. 
For the world will not endure to hear that we are wiser than 


4 Deut. xxxii. 7. 

5 Arist. Eth. vi. cap. 11. [Δεῖ mpoo- 
éxew τῶν ἐμπείρων καὶ πρεσβυτέρων ἢ 
φρονίμων ταῖς ἀναποδείκτοις φάσεσι καὶ 
δόξαις, οὐχ ἧττον τῶν ἀποδειξέων᾽ διὰ 
γὰρ τὸ ἔχειν ἐκ τῆς ἐμπειρίας ὄμμα 
ὁρῶσιν ἀρχάς. 

ὁ Πρὸς τοὺς ἐκ ποδῶν φθόνος οὐδεὶς 
φύεται, Philo. [De Josepho, c. iv. 
** Against those taken away from us no 
envy arises.” Part of Reuben’s lament 
when he finds Joseph no longer in the 
pit. Hooker used the 1552 Paris 
edition of Philo; see p. 359.] Πᾶσα 


δυσμένεια τῷ βιῷ τούτῳ συναποτίθεται, 
Synes. [‘‘ All ill-will is laid aside 
with this life.”] Τὸ ἐκ ποδῶν οὔτ᾽ 
ἀντιπίπτει καὶ τετίμηται ἀφθόνως, 
Grego. Naz. ἐν Στιχ. ([Migne, 5S. 
G. xxxvii. 1337, ‘‘ What is taken away 
from us no more strives against us, and 
is honoured ungrudgingly.” From 
some iambics ‘* Against the envious ” ; 
the quotation should begin τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ. 
Cf. Horace, Zfzst. 11. i. 12, of Her- 
cules, pursued till his death by envy— 
‘* exstinctus amabitur idem.” 
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any have been which went before. In which consideration there 
is cause why we should be slow and unwilling to change, without 
very urgent necessity, the ancient ordinances, rites, and long 
approved customs, of our venerable predecessors. The love of 
things ancient doth argue stayedness, but levity and want of 
experience maketh apt unto imnovations.’ That which wisdom 
did first begin, and hath been with good men long continued, 
challengeth allowance of them that succeed, although it plead 
for itself nothing. That which is new, if it promise not much, 
doth fear condemnation before trial ; till trial, no man doth acquit 
or trust it, what good soever it pretend and promise. So that 
in this kind there are few things known to be good, till such time 
as they grow to be ancient. The vain pretence of those glorious 
names, where they could not be with any truth, neither in reason 
ought to have been so much alleged, hath wrought such a pre- 
judice against them in the minds of the common sort, as if they 
had utterly no force at all; whereas (especially for these observ- 
ances which concern our present question) antiquity, custom, and 
consent in the Church of God, making with that which law doth 
establish, are themselves most sufficient reasons to uphold the 
same, unless some notable public inconvenience enforce the 
contrary. For a small thing in the eye of law is as nothing.® 

[4.] We are therefore bold to make our second petition this, That 
in things the fitness whereof is not of itself apparent, nor easy to be 
made sufficiently manifest unto all, yet the judgment of antiquity 
concurring with that which is received may induce them to think 
it not unfit, who are not able to allege any known weighty incon- 
venience which it hath, or to take any strong exception against.® 


fere ratio haberi solet.” 


"Ooo dv εὐστάθειαν τρόπων τὸ τῆς 
ἀρχαιότητος σεμνὸν τοῦ καινοπρεποῦς 
προετίμησαν, καὶ ἀπαραποίητον τῶν 
πατέρων διεφύλαξαν τὴν παράδοσιν, 
κατά τε χώραν καὶ πόλιν, ταύτῃ κέχρην- 
ται τῇ φωνῃ. Bas. de Sp. Sa. cap. 7. 
[Migne, S. G. xxxii. 93, ‘‘ Those who, 
from stayedness of disposition have 
preferred the venerableness of things 
ancient to specious innovation, and 
have preserved unchanged the tradi- 
tion of the fathers both in country and 
town, use this word.” z.e., Use ‘‘zwzth 
the Son” in the doxology. Hooker ex- 
plains the passage in chap. xlii. 11.] 

8°O μὲν μικρὸν τοῦ εὖ παρεκβαίνων, 
οὐ ψέγεται. Arist. Φέλξε. ii. cap. 9. 
[δ who errs slightly from the right 
is not blamed.” In Bod?. MS. the 
quotation is longer.] ‘* Modici nulla 


Tiraquel, de 
Fud. in Red. Lxig. cap. 10. [‘*Of the 
minute no account as a rule is taken.” 
André Tiraqueau, called by his friend 
Rabelais ‘‘ the good, the learned, the 
wise,” was a distinguished French law- 
yer, who lived 1480-1558. The words 
quoted occur in the index of tract De 
judicio in rebus exiguis ferendo, and 
on the margin of p. 49. Cap. 10 refers 
to the tenth head of the tract, p. 54, 
where it is laid down that ‘‘a slight 
scratch is not a wound” nor ‘‘a mere 
indisposition an illness.” The tract 
was printed after Res zzter altos actas 
etc., Leyden, 1562. The maxim is 
apparently another form of the well 
known ‘‘ De minimis non curat lex.”’] 

®[ Modern editors add ‘‘ it,” against 
ABC and Bodl. MS.] 
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VIII. THE THIRD PROPOSITION. 


[1.1 All things cannot be of ancient continuance, which are 
expedient and needful for the ordering of spiritual affairs: but 
the Church being a body which dieth not hath always power, 
as occasion requireth, no less to ordain that which never was, 
than to ratify what hath been before. ΤῸ prescribe the order 
of doing in all things, is a peculiar prerogative which wisdom 
hath, as queen or sovereign commandress over other virtues.! 
This in every several man’s actions of common life appertaineth 
unto moral, in public and politic secular affairs unto civil 
wisdom. In like manner, to devise any certain form for the 
outward administration of public duties in the service of God, 
or things belonging thereunto, and to find out the most con- 
venient for that use, is a point of wisdom ecclesiastical. 

[2.] It is not for a man which doth know or should know 
what order is, and what peaceable government requireth, to ask, 
‘“‘why we should hang our judgment upon the Church’s sleeve ;” 
and ‘‘why in matters of order, more than in matters of doctrine.” 2 
The Church hath authority to establish that for an order at 
one time, which at another time it may abolish, and in both 
do well. But that which in doctrine the Church doth now 
deliver rightly as a truth, no man will say that it may hereafter 
recall, and as rightly avouch the contrary. Laws touching matter 
of order are changeable, by the power of the Church; articles 
concerning doctrine not so. We read often in the writings of 
catholic and holy men touching matters of doctrine, “this we 
believe, this we hold, this the prophets and evangelists have 
declared, this the apostles have delivered, this martyrs have 


[Chap. viii. The third proposition This Hooker paraphrases, “to pre- 
is that the church at any time has scribe the order, etc.” (Philo, Bohn’s 
power within certain limits to ordain Lccles. Lib. i. 68)). 
new rites and to retain old ones.] a TG. libs ui) “ps tats, [er Ca as 


MH μὲν φρόνησις περὶ τὰ ποιητέα 
ὅρους αὐτοῖς τιθεῖσα, Philo, p. 35 [Ζ.6. 
of Paris edition, 1552. Philo (Sacr. 
Legum Alleg. i. c. 19), writing on 
Gen. ii. 10, says that the four rivers 
of Paradise symbolize the four par- 
ticular virtues; éxacrn yap τῶν ἀρετῶν 
ἡγεμονὶς καὶ βασιλὶς ὡς ἀληθώς ἐστίν, 
ΧΊΟΥ each of the virtues is verily a 
commandress and queen; for prud- 
ence,” he goes on, ‘‘as regards 
what is to be done sets limits.” 


Thomas Cartwright. See note 4, 
Dedic. His three treatises against 
Whitgift are referred to by Hooker 
as T.C. lib. i., lib. ii., and lib. iii. 
The famous first clause of Article xx. 
declares, ‘‘ Habet Ecclesia ritus statu- 
endi jus et in fidei controversiis aucto- 
ritatem.” Almost certainly the Queen 
was responsible for the insertion of the 
words, which were obnoxious to the 
whole Puritan party. See Disserta- 
tion i.] 
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sealed with their blood, and confessed in the midst of torments, 
to this we cleave as to the anchor of our souls, against this, 
though an angel from heaven should preach unto us, we would 
not believe.” But did we ever in any of them read, touching 
matters of mere comeliness, order and decency, neither com- 
manded nor prohibited by any prophet, any evangelist, any apostle, 
“ Although the church wherein we live, do ordain them to be 
kept, although they be never so generally observed, though all 
the churches in the world should command them, though angels 
from heaven should require our subjection thereunto, I would 
hold him accursed that doth obey?” Be it in matter of the one 
kind or of the other, what Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that 
the first place both of credit and obedience is due; the next 
whereunto is whatsoever any man can necessarily conclude by 
force of reason; after these the voice of the Church succeedeth. 
That which the Church by her ecclesiastical authority shall pro- 
bably think and define to be true or good, must in congruity 
of reason overrule all other inferior judgments whatsoever. 

(3.] To them which ask why we thus hang our judgment on 
the Church’s sleeve, I answer with Salomon, because ‘two are 
better than one.”? ‘Yea simply (saith Basil) and universally, 
whether it be in works of nature, or of voluntary choice and 
counsel, I see not any thing done as it should be, if it be 
wrought by an agent singling itself from consorts.”* The Jews 
have a sentence of good advice, ““Take not upon thee to be a 
judge alone; there is no sole judge but one only; say not to 
others, Receive my sentence, when their authority is above 
thine.”®> The bare consent of the whole Church should itself in 


3 Eccles. iv. 9. digest of the canon law. The title of 


4 Basil. pest. 68. [ Απαξαπλῶς οὐδὲν 
οὔτε τῶν ἐκ φύσεως οὔτε τῶν EK προαι- 
ρέσεως κατορθουμένων ὁρῶ, ἄνευ τῆς 
τῶν ὁμοφύλων συμπνοίας ἐπιτελούμενον. 
Μη ρτδ, νος 5 xo 05. ἘΠ. ΟἿ 
Hooker’s ‘‘if it be wrought by an 
agent singling itself from consorts” is 
literally ‘‘ without the agreement of 
those of like kind.”] D. 8. c. gzae 
contra. ‘*Turpis est omnis pars uni- 
verso suo non congruens.” [‘‘ Every 
part is vicious which does not agree 
with its whole.” The words occur in 
the chapter beginning ‘‘ quae contra” 
(chap. ii.) of the eighth ‘‘distinctio” of 
the first part of Gratian’s Decretum 
(Leipzig, 1879, p. 13), which is a 


the chapter is ‘‘To no man is it lawful 
to do anything against natural law.”’] 

5R. Ishmael in Cap. Patr. [The 
special treatise of the Mishna devoted 
to the teaching of a higher morality 
(Greetz, Aizstory of the Jews, 11. 452), 
and knownas Pirke Aboth, or Sayings 
of the Fathers, is called in Latin more 
exactly Capitula Patrum. Hooker 
probably used the Latin of Paul 
Fagius published at Isne, 1541. 
There is a copy in the Bodleian, which 
Library contains also the Hebrew 
Capfitula Patrum, published at Venice 
in 1567 with the Commentary of 
Maimonides. Cf. note 15, p. 76. 
In Taylors Sayings of the Jewish 
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these things stop their mouths, who living under it, dare pre- BOOK V. 
sume to bark against it. ‘‘There is (saith Cassianus) no place Ch. viii. 
of audience left for them, by whom obedience is not yielded to 
that which all have agreed upon.”® Might we not think it more 
than wonderful, that nature should in all communities appoint 
a predominant judgment to sway and overrule in so many things; 
or that God Himself should allow so much authority and power 
unto every poor family for the ordering of all which are in it; 
and the city of the living God, which is His Church, be able 
neither to command nor yet to forbid any thing, which the 
meanest shall in that respect, and for her sole authority’s sake, 
be bound to obey? 

[4.] We cannot hide or dissemble that evil, the grievous incon- 
venience whereof we feel. Our dislike of them, by whom too much 
heretofore hath been attributed unto the Church, is grown to an 
error on the contrary hand; so that now from the Church of God 
too much is derogated. By which removal of one extremity with 
another, the world seeking to procure a remedy, hath purchased a 
mere exchange of the evil which before was felt. 

Suppose we that the sacred word of God can at their hands 
receive due honour, by whose incitement the holy ordinances 
of the Church endure every where open contempt? No; it is 
not possible they should observe as they ought the one, who 
from the other withdraw unnecessarily their own or their 
brethren’s obedience. 

Surely the Church of God in this business is neither of 
capacity, I trust, so weak, nor so unstrengthened, I know, with 
authority from above, but that her laws may exact obedience at 
the hands of her own children, and enjoin gainsayers’ silence, 
giving them roundly to understand, That where our duty is 
submission, weak oppositions betoken pride. 

[5.] We therefore crave thirdly to have it granted, That where 
neither the evidence of any law divine, nor the strength of any 
invincible argument otherwise found out by the light of reason, 
nor any notable public inconvenience, doth make against that 
Fathers (1877, p. 83), Rabbi Ish-  ‘‘ veritas ventilata plus rutilat,” and 
mael’s saying is translated: ‘‘Judge that therefore the authority of a 
not alone, for none may judge alone ‘‘consensus omnium” 15 weighty. 
save One; and say not, Accept ye ‘‘ Praejudicium secum damnationis 
my opinion, for they are free-to- exhibuit qui judicium universitatis 
choose, and not thou.” impugnat, et audientiae locum non 


ὁ Cassian. de /ncarn. lib. i. cap. 6. _ habet qui a cunctis statuta convellit,” 
{From a fine passage insisting that Migne, S. Z. 1. 30.] 
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BOOK V. which our own laws ecclesiastical have although but newly in- 


Ὁ Ἐπὶ 


stituted for the ordering of these affairs, the very authority of 
the Church itself, at the least in such cases, may give so much 
credit to her own laws, as to make their sentence touching fit- 
ness and conveniency weightier than any bare and naked conceit 
to the contrary; especially in them who can owe no less than 
child-like obedience to her that hath more than motherly power. 


IX. THE FOURTH PROPOSITION.! 


[1.] There are ancient ordinances, laws which on all sides are 
allowed to be just and good, yea divine and apostolic constitu- 
tions, which the Church it may be doth not always keep, nor 
always justly deserve blame in that respect. For in evils that 
cannot be removed without the manifest danger of greater to 
succeed in their rooms, wisdom, of necessity, must give place to 
necessity. All it can do in those cases is to devise how that 
which must be endured may be mitigated, and the inconveni- 
ences thereof countervailed as near as may be; that when the 
best things are not possible, the best may be made of those 
that are. 

Nature than which there is nothing more constant, nothing more 
uniform in all her ways, doth notwithstanding stay her hand, 
yea, and change her course, when that which God by creation 
did command, He doth at any time by necessity countermand. 
It hath therefore pleased Himself sometime to unloose the very 
tongues even of dumb creatures, and to teach them to plead 
this in their own defence,? lest the cruelty of man should persist 
to afflict them for not keeping their wonted course, when some 
invincible impediment hath hindered. 

If we leave nature and look into art, the workman hath in 
his heart a purpose, he carrieth in mind the whole form which 
his work should have, there wanteth not in him skill and desire 
to bring his labour to the best effect, only the matter which 
he hath to work on is unframable. This necessity excuseth 
him, so that nothing is derogated from his credit, although 
much of his work’s perfection be found wanting. 

1[Chap. ix. The fourth proposi- particulars a dispensing power,—a 
tion is, that the ideal cannot be fully ‘‘special equity,’—must be given, 
wrought out in actual life. Conduct within limits, to the governors of the 


is concerned with particulars. To  church.] 
accommodate the complexity of 2 Numbers xxii. 28 [Balaam’s ass]. 
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Touching actions of common life, there is not any defence BOOK V. 
more favourably heard than theirs, who allege sincerely for Ch. ix. 
themselves, that they did as necessity constrained them. For 
when the mind is rightly ordered and affected as it should be, 
in case some external impediment crossing well advised desires 
shall potently draw men to leave what they principally wish, 
and to take a course which they would not if their choice were 
free ; what necessity forceth men unto, the same in this case 
it maintaineth,® as long as nothing is committed simply in itself 
evil, nothing absolutely sinful or wicked, nothing repugnant to 
that immutable law, whereby whatsoever is condemned as evil 
can never any way be made good. The casting away of things 
profitable for the sustenance of man’s life, is an unthankful abuse 
of the fruits of God’s good providence towards mankind. Which 
consideration for all that did not hinder St. Paul* from throwing 
corn into the sea, when care of saving men’s lives made it 
necessary to lose that which else had been better saved. Neither 
was this to do evil, to the end that good might come of it: for 
of two such evils, being not both evitable, the choice of the 
less is not evil. And evils must be in our construction judged 
inevitable, if there be no apparent ordinary way to avoid them; 
because where counsel and advice bear rule, of God’s extra- 
ordinary power without extraordinary warrant we cannot presume. 

In civil affairs to declare what sway necessity hath ever been 
accustomed to bear, were labour infinite. The laws of all states 
and kingdoms in the world have scarcely of anything more 
common use. Should then only the Church shew itself inhuman 
and stern, absolutely urging a rigorous observation of spiritual 
ordinances, without relaxation or exception what necessity soever 
happen? We know the contrary practice to have been com- 
mended by Him,® upon the warrant of Whose judgment the 
Church, most of all delighted with merciful and moderate 
courses, doth the oftener condescend unto like equity, permitting 
in cases of necessity that which otherwise it disalloweth and 
forbiddeth. 


3 Necessitas, quicquid coegit, defen- 
dit.” Senec. Controv. lib. 9. [‘‘ What- 
ever necessity has compelled, it 
excuses.” In the 16th century editions 
the works of M. Annzeus Seneca were 
printed along with those of his more 
famous son Lucius. This quotation is 


from Controversy 4 of Book ix. of the 
Controverste of Marcus, Paris, 1587 : 
in later editions lib. iv. Con. 27.] 

4 Acts xxvii. 38. 

5 Tuke vi. 4 (‘How he (David) 
went into the house of God and took 
and ate the shew bread.” 
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Cases of necessity being sometime but urgent, sometime ex- 
treme,° the consideration of public utility is with very good advice 
judged at the least equivalent with the easier kind of necessity. 

[2.] Now that which causeth numbers to storm against some 
necessary tolerations, which they should rather let pass with 
silence, considering that in polity as well ecclesiastical as civil, 
there are and will be always evils which no art of man can cure, 
breaches and leaks moe than man’s wit hath hands to stop; 
that which maketh odious unto them many things wherein not- 
withstanding the truth is that very just regard hath been had 
of the public good; that which in a great part of the weightiest 
causes belonging to this present controversy hath ensnared the 
judgments both of sundry good and of some well learned men, is 
the manifest truth of certain general principles, whereupon the 
ordinances that serve for usual practice in the Church of God are 
grounded. Which principles men knowing to be most sound, 
and that the ordinary practice accordingly framed is good, what- 
soever is over and besides that ordinary, the same they judge 
repugnant to those true principles. ‘The cause of which error is 
ignorance what restraints and limitations all such principles have, 
in regard of so manifold varieties as the matter whereunto they 
are appliable doth commonly afford.’ These varieties are not 
known but by much experience, from whence to draw the true 
bounds of all principles, to discern how far-forth they take efiect, 
to see where and why they fail, to apprehend by what degrees and 
means they lead to the practice of things in show though not 
in deed repugnant and contrary one to another, requireth more 
sharpness of wit, more intricate circuitions of discourse, more 
industry and depth of judgment, than common ability doth yield. 
So that general rules, till their limits be fully known (especially 
in matter of public and ecclesiastical affairs), are, by reason of the 
manifold secret exceptions which lie hidden in them, no other 


®6Causa necessitatis et  utilitatis 
gequiparantur in jure. Ab. Panor. 
[Abbas Panormitanus = Abbot οἵ 
Palermo] ad c. uf super nu. 15 ae 
reb. eccles. non alien. [Nicholas 
Tudeschis or Tedeschi, a celebrated 
canonist, 1389-1445. Hooker’s refer- 
ence is to number 15 of the chapter 
ut super in his Commentary on the 
3rd book of the Decretals (Leyden, 1586, 
pp- 75-6). ‘‘In equity the pleas of 
necessity and of utility are of equal 


weight.” Cf. note 4, p. 47 zfra.] 

7 ἢν τοῖς περὶ τὰς πράξεις λόγοις, οἱ 
μὲν καθόλου κενώτεροί εἰσιν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
μέρους ἀληθινώτεροι᾽ περὶ γὰρ τὰ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστα αἱ πράξεις. Arist. A7h. lib. i. 
cap. 7. [‘* For in reasoning about 
matters of conduct general statements 
are too vague, and do not convey so 
much truth as particular propositicns ; 
for conduct is concerned with particu- 
lars.” The reference should be to 
Ethics ii. 7, 1.] 
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to the eye of man’s understanding than cloudy mists cast before 
the eye of common sense. ‘They that walk in darkness know not 
whither they go. And even as little is their certainty, whose 
opinions generalities only do guide. With gross and popular 
capacities nothing doth more prevail than unlimited generalities,® 
because of their plainness at the first sight: nothing less with 
men of exact judgment, because such rules are not safe to be 
trusted over far. General laws are like general rules of physic, 
according whereunto as no wise man will desire himself to be 
cured, if there be joined with his disease some special accident, 
in regard whereof that whereby others in the same infirmity but 
without the like accident recover health, would be to him either 
hurtful, or at the least unprofitable: so we must not, under a 
colourable commendation of holy ordinances in the Church, and 
of reasonable causes whereupon they have been grounded for the 
common good, imagine that all men’s cases ought to have one 
measure. 

[3.1 Not without singular wisdom therefore it hath been pro- 
vided, that as the ordinary course of common affairs is disposed 
of by general laws, so likewise men’s rarer incident necessities 
and utilities should be with special equity considered. From 
hence it is, that so many privileges, immunities, exceptions, and 
dispensations, have been always with great equity and reason 
granted; not to turn the edge of justice, or to make void at 
certain times and in certain men, through mere voluntary grace 
or benevolence, that which continually and universally should be 
of force, (as some understand it,) but in very truth to practise 
general laws according to their right meaning. 

We see in contracts and other dealings which daily pass between 
man and man, that, to the utter undoing of some, many things by 
strictness of law may be done, which equity and honest meaning 
forbiddeth. Not that the law is unjust, but unperfect ; nor equity 
against, but above, the law, binding men’s consciences in things 
which law cannot reach unto. Will any man say, that the virtue 
of private equity is opposite and repugnant to that law the silence 
whereof it supplieth in all such private dealing? No more is 


8[Keble suggests that Hooker has 
in his mind Aristotle, Δ ἀεί. ii. 21, 9, 
οἱ yap ἀγροῖκοι μάλιστα γνωμοτύποι 
εἰσὶ, καὶ ῥᾳδίως ἀποφαίνονται. ““ For 
rustics especially are sententious and 
easily show their gift.” But the sen- 


tentiousness of the rustic, as Aristotle 
points out, is developed in the old 
men and depends on their experience 
of particular facts. It is the opposite 
of the shallow generalizing which 
Hooker is attacking.] 
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The Fourth Proposition 


BOOK Vv. public equity against the law of public affairs, albeit the one 


Ch. ix. 


permit unto some in special considerations, that which the other 
agreeably with general rules of justice doth in general sort forbid. 
For sith all good laws are the voices of right reason, which is the 
instrument wherewith God will have the world guided ; and im- 
possible it is that right should withstand right: it must follow that 
principles and rules of justice, be they never so generally uttered, 
do no less effectually intend, than if they did plainly express, an 
exception of all particulars, wherein their literal practice might any 
way prejudice equity. 

[4.] And because it is natural unto all men to wish their own 
extraordinary benefit, when they think they have reasonable in- 
ducements so to do; and no man can be presumed a competent 
judge what equity doth require in his own case: the likeliest mean 
whereby the wit of man can provide, that he which useth the 
benefit of any special benignity above the common course of 
others may enjoy it with good conscience, and not against the 
true purpose of laws which in outward show are contrary, must 
needs be to arm with authority some fit both for quality and 
place, to administer that which in every such particular shall 
appear agreeable with equity. Wherein as it cannot be denied 
but that sometimes the practice of such jurisdiction may swarve 
through error even in the very best, and for other respects where 
iess integrity is: so the watchfullest observers of inconveniences 
that way growing, and the readiest to urge them in disgrace of 
authorized proceedings, do very well know, that the disposition of 
these things resteth not now in the hands of Popes, who live in no 
worldly awe or subjection, but is committed to them whom law 
may at all times bridle, and superior power control; yea to them 
also in such sort, that law itself hath set down to what persons, 
in what causes, with what circumstances, almost every faculty 
or favour shall be granted, leaving in a manner nothing unto 
them, more than only to deliver what is already given by law. 
Which maketh it by many degrees less reasonable, that under 
pretence of inconveniences so easily stopped, if any did grow, and 
so well prevented that none may, men should be altogether barred 
of the liberty that law with equity and reason granteth. 

[5.] These things therefore considered, we lastly require that it 
may not seem hard, if in cases of necessity, or for common utility’s 
sake, certain profitable ordinances sometime be released, rather 
than all men always strictly bound to the general rigour thereof. 


A Fifth Proposition 





X. THE RULE OF MEN’S PRIVATE SPIRITS NOT SAFE IN 
THESE CASES TO BE FOLLOWED.! 


[1.] Now where the word of God leaveth the Church to make 
choice of her own ordinances, if against those things which 
have been received with great reason, or against that which the 
ancient practice of the Church hath continued time out of 
mind, or against such ordinances as the power and authority 
of that Church under which we live hath itself devised for the 
public good, or against the discretion of the Church in mitigat- 
ing sometimes with favourable equity that rigour which other- 
wise the literal generality of ecclesiastical laws hath judged to 
be more convenient and meet; if against all this it should be 
free for men to reprove, to disgrace, to reject at their own 
liberty what they see done and practised according to order 
set down; if in so great variety of ways as the wit of man is 
easily able to find out towards any purpose, and in so great 
liking as all men especially have unto those inventions whereby 
some one shall seem to have been more enlightened from above 
than many thousands, the Church did give every man license 
to follow what himself imagineth that “God’s Spirit doth reveal” 
unto him, or what he supposeth that God is likely to have 
revealed to some special person whose virtues deserve to be 
highly esteemed ; what other effect could hereupon ensue, but 
the utter confusion of His Church under pretence of being 
taught, led, and guided, by His Spirit? The gifts and graces 
whereof do so naturally all tend unto common peace, that where 
such singularity is, they whose hearts it possesseth ought to 
suspect it the more, inasmuch as if it did come of God, and 
should for that cause prevail with others, the same God which 
revealeth it to them, would also give them power of confirming 
it unto others, either with miraculous operation, or with strong 
and invincible remonstrance of sound reason, such as whereby 
it might appear that God would indeed have all men’s judgments 
give place unto it; whereas now the error and unsufficiency of 
their arguments doth make it on the contrary side against them 


1 [This (Chap. x.) is the ‘‘fifthly” of | the Church and against public autho- 
chap. v. It is ‘‘not safe nor reason- _rity whatever he may think ‘‘God’s 
able” that a man should follow against Spirit doth reveal” unto him.] 
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Places for the Public Service of God 





a strong presumption, that God hath not moved their hearts to 
think such things as He hath not enabled them to prove. 

[2.] And so from rules of general direction it resteth that 
now we descend to a more distinct explication of particulars, 
wherein those rules have their special efficacy. 


XI. PLACES FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF GoD.! 


[1.] Solemn duties of public service to be done unto God, 
must have their places set and prepared in such sort as be- 
seemeth actions of that regard. Adam, even during the space 
of his small continuance in Paradise, had where to present him- 
self before the Lord.2 Adam’s sons had out of Paradise in like 
sort whither to bring their sacrifices. The Patriarchs used altars,4 
and mountains, and groves,® to the selfsame purpose. 

In the vast wilderness when the people of God had themselves 
no settled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle they were com- 
manded of God to make.’ The like charge was given them against 
the time they should come to settle themselves in the land which 
had been promised unto their fathers, “ Ye shall seek that place 
which the Lord your God shall choose.”® When God had chosen 
Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem Mount Moria,’ there to have His 
standing habitation made, it was in the chiefest of David’s 
desires to have performed so good a work.!? His grief was no 
less that he could not have the honour to build God a temple, 
than their anger is at this day, who bite asunder their own 
tongues with very wrath, that they have not as yet the power 
to pull down the temples which they never built, and to level 
them with the ground. It was no mean thing which he pro- 
posed. ‘To perform a work so majestical and stately was no 
small charge. ‘Therefore he incited all men unto bountiful con- 
tribution, and procured towards it with all his power, gold, 
silver, brass, iron, wood, precious stones, in great abundance.!! 
Yea, moreover, ‘‘ Because I have (saith David) a joy in the 


1 [Here begins the main subject of 4 Gen. xiii. 4. 

the book,—the refutation, point by 5 Gen. xxii. I. 

point, of Puritan objections to details Gen. xxi. 33° 

of the public worship and ritual of the 7 Exod. xxvi. 

Church of England. Itincludes chaps. 8 Deut. xii. 5 [to 7]. 

xi.-Ixxv. Chaps. xi.-xvii. deal with 9 2 Chron. iii. 1: 

places for public worship. ἢ V2 Chron.vi.7. Psalm cxxxii. 3[to 5]. 
2 Gen. iil. 8. 2 Chron. xxv. 9 [should be s 


3 Gen. iv. 3. Chron. Xxii. 14). 


Places for the Public Service of God 
2 aE ee  ---.--ε-.-------ὀ---.- 
house of my God, I have of mine own gold and silver, besides 
all that I have prepared for the house of the sanctuary, given 
to the house of my God three thousand talents of gold, even 
the gold of Ophir, seven thousand talents of fined silver.” After 
the overthrow of this first house of God, a second was instead 
thereof erected; but with so great odds, that they wept!’ which 
had seen the former, and beheld how much this later came 
behind it, the beauty whereof notwithstanding was such, that 
even this was also the wonder of the whole world. Besides 
which Temple, there were both in other parts of the land, and 
even in Jerusalem, by process of time, no small number of 
synagogues for men to resort unto. Our Saviour Himself, and 
after Him the Apostles, frequented both the one and the 
other. 

[2.] The Church of Christ which was in Jerusalem, and held 
that profession which had not the public allowance and counten- 
ance of authority, could not so long use the exercise of Christian 
religion but in private only.’# So that as Jews they had access 
to the Temple and synagogues, where God was served after the 
custom of the Law; but for that which they did as Christians, 
they were of necessity forced other where to assemble them- 
selves. And as God gave increase to His Church, they sought 
out both there and abroad for that purpose not the fittest (for 
so the times would not suffer them to do) but the safest places 
they could. In process of time, somewhiles by sufferance, 
somewhiles by special leave and favour, they began to erect to 
themselves oratories; not in any sumptuous or stately manner, 
which neither was possible by reason of the poor estate of the 
Church, and had been perilous in regard of the world’s envy 
towards them. At the length, when it pleased God to raise up 
kings and emperors favouring sincerely the Christian truth, that 
which the Church before either could not or durst not do, was 
with all alacrity performed. Temples were in all places erected. 
No cost was spared, nothing judged too dear which that way 
should be spent. The whole world did seem to exult, that it 
had occasion of pouring out gifts to so blessed a purpose. That 


12 7 Chron. xxix. 3, 4- among you that saw this house in her 
13 £zy, iii. 12. [* Many also of [πὲ first glory, and how do you see itnow? 
priests and the levites and the chief of [511 not in your eyes, in comparison of 
the fathers, ancient men, which had [Ἰΐ, as nothing.” See chap. xv., note 6.] 
seen the first house, wept with a loud 14 Acts i, 13, li. 1, ii. 46. 
voice.”] Hag. ii. 3. [‘* Who is left 
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BOOK V. cheerful devotion which David this way did exceedingly delight 


Ch. xi. 


to behold, and wish that the same in the Jewish people might 
be perpetual,© was then in Christian people every where to 
be seen. 

[3.] Their actions, till this day always accustomed to be 
spoken of with great honour, are now called openly into question.'® 
They, and as many as have been followers of their example in 
that thing, we especially that worship God either in temples 
which their hands made or which other men sithence have 
framed by the like pattern, are in that respect charged no 
less than with the very sin of idolatry. Our churches, in the 
foam of that good spirit which directeth such fiery tongues, 
they term spitefully the ‘temples of Baal,” ‘idol synagogues,” 


“abominable styes.” ΠΤ 


15 y Chron. xxix. 17, 18. 

16[Compare Bancroft’s (1544-1610. 
Bishop of London, 1597 ; Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1604) complaint, ‘‘ In 
times past men thought they could 
not give too much to the Church, 
but now many suppose they cannot 
take too much from the Church. In 
times past there was so much given 
to the Church that the K. of England 
was fain to make a law for the stay of 
so great liberality (as Moses did when 
there was sufficient provision made 
for the building of the Temple (4.rod. 
xxxvi.); butnowmen’sheartsare grown 
to such a contrary extremity, and are 
so far from incurring any danger in 
breaking that law for restraining them, 
as notwithstanding her most excellent 
M. hath continued and made herself 
very many notable laws that the 
Church might keep that which other 
men have given her, and for the bind- 
ing of men to pay their duties to the 
Church ; yet every man seeth how 
under pretence of concealments and 
by many other means, the Church 
goods are thirsted after, and how the 
poor ministers are most pitifully de- 
frauded in the payment of such duties 
as do belong unto them” (.Sz7wvey, p. 
234). He goes on to refer to Barrow, 
whom he dubs a Julianist, and to call 
upon ‘‘ our zealous disciplinarians”’ to 
‘“inveigh against Church-robbers”’ 
(pp- 236, 250).] 


7 [See A brief discovery of the false 
Church. After arguing that all Eng- 
lish churches, having been defiled by 
the Papists, must be treated as the 
High Places, Barrow continues, ‘‘ So 
that it nothing maketh either for the 
suffering of these zdo/ synagogies, much 
less for the worshipping in the same ; 
which can no way be purged of idolatry 
and superstition wherewith they are 
now fraught and highly placed in the 
people’s minds, until they be plucked 
down and defaced before their eyes. 
Yet even in these abominable sties are 
not the best sort and the most learned 
of the preachers ashamed to execute 
their ministry; ... wounding the hearts 
of all that have any knowledge of God 
amongst them, which can nowhere 
else come by their sermons and minis- 
try but in these forbidden tdolatrous 
accursed places” (p.141). ‘‘ And herein 
either the ignorance or wretchedness 
of these priests appeareth which thus 
plead for Baal and histemples”’(p. 138). 
In the copy in the Lambeth Library 
the italicized words are underlined by 
a contemporary hand. The use of 
‘idol’ was suggested by Zech. xi. 17, 
“Ὁ idol shepherd that leaveth the 
flock.” It is found in the margin of 
2 Admon., p. 47,—‘* Reading of 
Homilies ... maintaineth an Idoll Min- 
istry,” —and wascommon in the speech 
of opponents of the establishment. 
For Barrow, see next note. ] 
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THE SOLEMNITY OF ERECTING CHURCHES CONDEMNED BY 
BAR.,! Pp, 130.2. THE HALLOWING AND DEDICATING OF 
THEM SCORNED, P. I4I1.° 


XII. 


[1.1 Wherein the first thing which moveth them thus to cast 
up their poison, are certain solemnities usual at the first erection 
of churches. Now although the same should be blame-worthy, 
yet this age thanks be to God hath reasonably well forborne.to 
incur the danger of any such blame. It cannot be laid to many 
men’s charge at this day living, either that they have been so 
curious as to trouble bishops with placing the first stone in the 
churches they built, or so scrupulous, as after the erection of them 
to make any great ado for their dedication. In which kind not- 
withstanding as we do neither allow unmeet, nor purpose the 
stiff defence of any unnecessary custom‘ heretofore received: so 


1[Hooker refers here to Henry Bar- 
row’s A Brief Discovery of the False 
Church. It is by no means brief, 
being a quarto of 263 pages, dated 
1590 on the title-page, and signed on 
the last page ‘‘ by the Lord’s most un- 
worthy servant and witness in bandes, 
Henry Barrowe.”’ There is no printer’s 
name. The Lambeth Library contains 
a copy. The book was reprinted in 
1607, in a bowdlerized form. The 
original edition must be read by stu- 
dents who wish to form an adequate 
conception of ‘‘the foam of that 
good spirit which directeth such fiery 
tongues,” and to realize the difficulties 
of the ecclesiastical authorities in 
Elizabeth’s reign. Barrow attacks 
Rome, Canterbury, and Geneva with 
impartial fury, speaking with kindli- 
ness only of the writers of the Martin 
Marprelate tracts. His own writing 
is distinguished from theirs by the 
strain of fierce convinced fanaticism 
which runs through it, and takes the 
place of Martin’s profane scoffing. 
The treatise is worth reprinting as a 
historical document and as a piece of 
invective of sustained power and viru- 
lence. ] 

*[‘*These synagogues have also 
their battlements, and their porch 
adjoining to their church, not here to 
speak of the solemn laying the founda- 
tion; where the first stone must be 
laid by the hands of the bishop or his 
suffragan, with certain magical prayers, 
and holy water, and many other 
idolatrous rites” (p. 130).] 


3[See note 17, chap. xi.] 

4 Durand. Rational. lib. i. cap. 6, 
etc. [Zhe Rationale Divinorum 
Ofictorum, ‘‘Explanation of Holy 
Duties,” by William Durand (1230- 
1296), is the great storehouse of 
medizeval religious use and custom. 
Hooker refers to the chapter ‘‘On 
the Dedication of a Church,” in which 
a good many ‘‘ unnecessary customs” 
are detailed. Book i. of the Rationale 
has been translated into English by 
Neale and Webb (London, 1894). See 
art. ‘‘ Consecration of Church,” 21εἰ. 
Christ. Antig.(Smithand Cheetham). | 
De Consecra., D. 1, c. tabernaculum. 
[The third part of Gratian’s Decretem 
deals with Consecration. The 2nd 
chapter of the Ist Distinction begins 
with a reference to the Tabernacle in 
the wilderness, and, after reciting the 
solemnities at the consecration of 
churches in the Old Testament, argues 
that Christian churches must be con- 
secrated with even greater reverence. 
Gratian, a monk at Bologna, compiled 
his Decretum in the 12th century. It 
constitutes Part 1. of the Corpus Juris 
Canonict (Leipzig, 1879, p. 1292, et 
seq.)] Greg. Mag. lib. x.epist. 12, lib. 
vii. epist. 71, lib. viii. epist. 63. [Migne, 
Sale ἸΣΣΥΙ (X11. 1s τὰ 70; χ: 66): 
Hooker follows the numbering of 
Paris edition of 1533. The two first 
letters order Bishop Passivus to con- 
secrate churches to saints; the third 
orders Bishop Decius to consecrate a 
monastery. ] 
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BOOK V. we know no reason wherefore churches should be the worse, if at 


Ch. xii. 


the first erecting of them, at the making of them public, at the time 
when they are delivered as it were into God’s own possession, 
and when the use whereunto they shall ever serve is established, 
ceremonies fit to betoken such intents and to accompany such 
actions be usual, as in the purest times they have been. When 
Constantine had finished an house for the service of God at 
Jerusalem, the dedication he judged a matter not unworthy, about 
the solemn performance whereof the greatest part of the bishops 
in Christendom should meet together. Which thing they did at 
the emperor’s motion, each most willingly setting forth that action 
to their power; some with orations, some with sermons, some 
with the sacrifice of prayers unto God for the peace of the world, 
for the Church’s safety, for the emperor’s and his children’s good.’ 
By Athanasius the like is recorded concerning a bishop of Alex- 
andria,® in a work of the like devout magnificence. So that 
whether emperors or bishops in those days were churchfounders, 
the solemn dedication of churches they thought not to be a work 
in itself either vain or superstitious. Can we judge it a thing 
seemly for any man to go about the building of an house to the 
God of heaven with no other apparance,’ than if his end were to 
rear up a kitchen or a parlour for his own use? Or when a work 
of such nature is finished, remaineth there nothing but presently 
to use it, and so an end? 


δ Ἐγκαίνια τιμᾶσθαι παλαῖος νόμος, 
καὶ καλῶς ἔχων, μᾶλλον δὲ τὰ νέα 
τιμᾶσθαι δι᾽ ἐἔγκαινίων. Καὶ τοῦτο οὐχ 
ἅπαξ, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολλάκις, ἑκάστης τοῦ 
ἐνιαυτοῦ περιτροπῆς τὴν αὐτὴν ἡμέραν 
ἐπαγούσης, ἵνα μὴ ἐξίτηλα τῷ χρόνῳ 
γένηται τὰ καλά. Gregor. Nazian. 
Orat. εἰς τὴν κυριακήν. [Orat. 44, 
Migne, S. G. xxxvi. 608, ‘‘It is an 
ancient custom and a good one to 
celebrate worthily the day of dedica- 
tion, or rather to give worth to new 
things by a dedication festival ; and 
that not once but often, as each year 
brings back the day, that good things 
by lapse of time become not forgotten. ””] 

§ Vide Euseb. de Vita Constant. lib. 
4, cap. 41, 43, 44, 45. ([Eusebius, in 
chap. 40, Book iv. of his Life of 
Constantine, relates how the emperor 
thought good in the 30th year of his 
reign to give thanks to God for His 
goodness, by consecrating to His ser- 
vice the Martyrs’ Church at Jerusalem. 


Chaps. 43-46 describe the ceremonies 
of this consecration, at which the 
bishops assembled for the Synod of 
Tyre gave their assistance. ] 

7(This passage summarizes Eusebius, 
de Vit. Coz. iv. 45.] 

8 Athanas. Afolog. ad Constantiun. 
[Athanasius, defending himself from 
the charge of having used a new church 
without the leave of the Emperor 
Constantius, says his use was merely 
temporary, and alleges the precedent 
of Bishop Alexander, —‘‘ And thus did 
the blessed Alexander and the other 
Fathers. They contrived to assemble 
their people, and when they had com- 
pleted the work they gave thanks unto 
the Lord and celebrated the dedica- 
tion.” Oxford Library of the Fathers, 
ffistorical Tracts of S. Athanasius, 
pp. 166-170. Migne, S. G. xxv. 618.] 

9[Apparance, ABC. Keble conjec- 
tures ‘‘appearance” unnecessarily. 
See Glossary. ] 
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[2.] It behoveth that the place where God shall be served by 
the whole Church, be a public place, for the avoiding of privy 
conyenticles, which covered with pretence of religion may serve 
unto dangerous practices. Yea, although such assemblies be had 
indeed for religion’s sake, hurtful nevertheless they may easily 
prove, as well in regard of their fitness to serve the turn of 
heretics, and such as privily will soonest adventure to instil their 
poison into men’s minds; as also for the occasion which thereby 
is given to malicious persons, both of suspecting and of traducing 
with more colourable show those actions, which in themselves 
being holy, should be so ordered that no man might probably 
otherwise think of them. Which considerations have by so much 
the greater weight, for that of these inconveniences the Church 
heretofore had so plain experience, when Christian men were 
driven to use secret meetings, because the liberty of public 
places was not granted them.!° There are which hold, that 
the presence of a Christian multitude, and the duties of religion 
performed amongst them, do make the place of their assembly 
public; even as the presence of the king and his retinue 
maketh any man’s house a court. But this I take to be an 
error, inasmuch as the only thing which maketh any place 
public is the public assignment thereof unto such duties. As for 
the multitude there assembled, or the duties which they perform, 
it doth not appear how either should be of force to infuse any 
such prerogative. 

[3.1] Nor doth the solemn dedication of churches serve only to 
make them public, but farther also to surrender up that right 
which otherwise their founders might have in them, and to make 
God Himself their owner. For which cause at the erection and 
consecration as well of the Tabernacle as of the Temple, it pleased 
the Almighty to give a manifest sign that He took possession of 


[Hooker means thatthe monstrous _ holden private as touching the prayers, 
reports circulated against the early preachings and sacraments that shall 
Christians (Justin Martyr, z Afology be there ministered.” The Church 
xxvi.; Tertullian, Apology vi.; Min. ought to meet in open places; ‘‘and 
Fel. Octav. xxx.) were due in part when it is driven from them, those 
to the secrecy of their proceedings, placeswhereit gatherethitselftogether, 
which persecution necessitated. ] although they be otherwise private, 

yet are they, for the time that the 

[Cartwright argues, ‘‘For, like as churches do there assemble, and for 
wheresoever the queen’s majesty lieth respect of the word and sacraments 
there is the court, although it be ina ___ that are there ministered in the pre- 
gentleman his house ; so wheresoever sence of the Church, public places.” 
the Church meeteth, it is not to be (W. i. 208).] 


D 
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Finally, it notifieth in solemn manner the holy and 
religious use whereunto it is intended such houses shall be put.}* 

[4.] These things the wisdom of Salomon did not account 
superfluous.!4 He knew how easily that which was meant should 
be holy and sacred, might be drawn from the use whereunto it 
was first provided ; he knew how bold men are to take even from 
God Himself; how hardly that house would be kept from impious 
profanation he knew; and right wisely therefore endeavoured by 
such solemnities to leave in the minds of men that impression 
which might somewhat restrain their boldness, and nourish a 
reverend affection towards the house of God.!® For which cause 
when the first house was destroyed, and a new in the stead thereof 
erected by the children of Israel after their return from captivity, 
they kept the dedication even of this house also with joy.!® 

[5.] The argument which our Saviour useth against profaners 
of the temple,!’ He taketh from the use whereunto it was with 
solemnity consecrated. And as the prophet Jeremy forbiddeth 
the carrying of burdens on the Sabboth, because that was a 
sanctified day ;!8 so because the Temple was a place sanctified, our 
Lord would not suffer no not the carriage of a vessel through the 
Temple.!® These two commandments therefore are in the Law 
conjoined, ‘‘Ye shall keep my sabboths, and reverence my 
sanctuary.” 70 

Out of those the Apostle’s words, ‘‘ Have ye not houses to eat 
and drink ?”?!—albeit temples such as now were not then erected 
for the exercise of the Christian religion, it hath been nevertheless 


2 Exod. xl. 34. [** Then the clouds 
covered the Tabernacle of the Con- 
gregation, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the Tabernacle.”] z Reg. vill. 
11 [‘‘So that the priests could not 
stand to minister because of the cloud: 
for the glory of the Lord had filled 
the house of the Lord.” In the Vul- 
gate z and 2 Samuel and 7 and 2 
Kings are 7, 2, 7, and 4 Regum. 
Hooker’s reference therefore should 
be 3 Reg., but he has the English 
usage in his mind. The Bishops’ 
Bible of 1572 has 7, 2, 3, 4 Kzngs. ] 


138 Axod. xl. 9. [‘‘ After, thou shalt 
take the anointing oil, and anoint the 
Tabernacle, and all that is therein, 
and hallow it with all the instruments 
thereof that it may be holy.’’] 


47 Reg. viii. [xz Kéngs viii. de- 


scribes Solomon’s dedication of his 


Temple. } 
15 [ev. xvi. 2. The place named 
Holy. [‘‘And the Lord said unto 


Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brother, 
that he come not at all times into the 
holy place within the vail before the 
mercy seat, which is upon the ark; 
that he die not: for I will appear in 
the cloud upon the mercy seat.”] 

16 Ezra vi. 16. 

17 Math. xxi. 13. [‘*It is written, 
Mine house shall be called the house 
of prayer.” | 

18 Tero xvii. ΖΑ 

15. Mark xi. 16. [*‘ Neither would He 
suffer that any man should carry a 
vessel through the temple.”] 

SOV ΣΕ, ΡΣ 
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not absurdly conceived”? that he teacheth what difference should BOOK v. 


be made between house and house; that what is fit for the 
dwelling-place of God, and what for man’s habitation he sheweth ; 
he requireth that Christian men at their own home take common 
food, and in the house of the Lord none but that food which 
is heavenly ; he instructeth them, that as in the one place they 
use to refresh their bodies, so they may in the other learn to seek 
the nourishment of their souls ; and as there they sustain temporal 
life, so here they would learn to make provision for eternal. Christ 
could not suffer that the Temple should serve for a place of mart, 
nor the Apostle of Christ that the church should be made an inn. 

[6.] When therefore we sanctify or hallow churches, that which 
we do is only to testify that we make them places of public resort, 
that we invest God Himself with them, that we sever them from 
common uses. In which action, other solemnities than such as 
are decent and fit for that purpose we approve none. 

Indeed we condemn not all as unmeet, the like whereunto have 
been either devised or used haply amongst idolaters. For why 
should conformity with them in matter of opinion be lawful when 
they think that which is true, if in action when they do that which 
is meet it be not lawful to be like unto them? Are we to forsake 
any true opinion because idolaters have maintained it? Nor to 
shun any requisite action only because we have in the practice 
thereof been prevented by idolaters. It is no impossible thing 
but that sometimes they may judge as rightly what is decent 
about such external affairs of God, as in greater things what is 
true. Not therefore whatsoever idolaters have either thought or 
done, but let whatsoever they have either thought or done 
idolatrously be so far-forth abhorred. For of that which is good 
even in evil things God is author. 


22 Pet. Cluniac. [Peter the Vener- 
able (1092-1157), abbot of Clugny, in 
his tract against the sect of Petrobru- 
sians, uses 7 Cor, xi. 20-22 in arguing 


and in the house of the Lord to par- 
take only of the Lord’s Supper. He 
instructs them that as in the former 
they seek food for their bodies, so in 


against the tenet that there is no need 
for churches or altars. ‘‘The greatest 
teacher of the Church after ;Christ 
teaches the difference between; house 
and house, and with his wonted-clear- 
ness makes plain what is due) to the 
house of God and what to the? house 
of man. He will not suffer in the 
house of the Spirit the offences,of the 
flesh, but wishes Christians to eatitheir 
common meals in their own jhouses, 


the latter they must seek food for their 
souls ; that as in the former they sus- 
tain their mortal life, so in the latter 
they sustain life eternal. The disciple 
in whom Christ was speaking copied 
Christ his Master ; and as Christ for- 
bad the temple of God to be the house 
of merchandise, so Paul did not suffer 
the Church of God to become a ban- 
queting room” (Migne, S. Z. clxxxix. 
769). ] 


Ch. xii. 
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XII. OF THE NAMES WHEREBY WE DISTINGUISH OUR CHURCHES. 


[1.] Touching the names of Angels and Saints whereby the 
most of our churches are called; as the custom of so naming 
them is very ancient, so neither was the cause thereof at the 
first, nor is the use and continuance with us at this present, 
hurtful. That churches were consecrated unto none but the 
Lord only, the very general name itself doth sufficiently shew, 
inasmuch as by plain grammatical construction, church doth 
signify no other thing than the Lord’s house.!_ And because the 
multitude as of persons so of things particular causeth variety 
of proper names to be devised for distinction sake, founders of 
churches did herein that which best liked their own conceit at 
the present time ; yet each intending that as oft as those buildings 
came to be mentioned, the name should put men in mind of 
some memorable thing or person. ‘Thus therefore it cometh to 
pass that all churches have had their names, some as memorials 
of Peace, some of Wisdom, some in memory of the Trinity 
itself, some of Christ under sundry titles, of the blessed Virgin 
not a few, many of one Apostle, Saint or Martyr, many of all.? 

[2.] In which respect their commendable purpose being not 
of every one understood, they have been in latter ages construed 
as though they had superstitiously meant, either that those places 
which were denominated of angels and saints should serve for 
the worship of so glorious creatures, or else those glorified 
creatures for defence, protection, and patronage of such places. 


A thing which the ancient do utterly disclaim. 


1¥From Κυριακὴ, Kyrc, and by add- 
ing letters of aspiration, Chyrch. 
[Whether the early German forms of 
‘church’ are derived from the Greek 
κυριακόν has been keenly debated by 
philologists. The use of κυριακόν as a 
substantive (δῶμα being understood) 
for ‘Lord’s house’ is found in the 
third century, and it is the general view 
that by ways not clearly understood 
this word reached Germany. The 
Greek κυριακὴ is comparatively modern. 
See Dr. Murray’s Zng. Dect. under 
© Church.’] 


2 Vide Socr. lib. 1. cap. 16. [‘‘In 


“To them 


Constantinople he built two churches 
and named one after Peace and the 
other after the Apostles.”] Evagr. 
lib. iv. cap. 30. [Chap. 31 treats of 
“‘the great temple of holy Wisdom 
and of the Holy Apostles,” built by 
Justinian after the burning of the Sta. 
Sophia of Constantine.] 7st. 7rip 
lib. iv. cap. 18. [Migne, S. Z. Ixix. 
965. Cassiodorus composed the 4725- 
toria Tripartita. The passage states 
that Constantius built ‘‘the greater 
church now called Sophia (Wisdom) 
and joined it to the church now called 
Irene (Peace).”] 
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(saith St. Augustine)*® we appoint no churches, because they 
are not to us as gods.” Again, “ The nations to their gods 
erected temples, we not temples unto our martyrs as unto 
gods, but memorials as unto dead men, whose spirits with God 
are still living.” 

[3.7 Divers considerations there are, for which Christian 
churches might first take their names of saints: as either because 
by the ministry of saints it pleased God there to shew some 
rare effect of His power; or else in regard of death which those 
saints having suffered for the testimony of Jesus Christ did 
thereby make the places where they died venerable; or thirdly, 
for that it liked good and virtuous men to give such occasion 
of mentioning them often, to the end that the naming of their 
persons might cause inquiry to be made, and meditation to be 
had of their virtues. Wherefore seeing that we cannot justly 
account it superstition to give unto churches those fore-rehearsed 
names, as memorials either of holy persons or things, if it be 
plain that their founders did with such meaning name them, 
shall not we in otherwise taking them offer them injury? Or 
if it be obscure or uncertain what they meant, yet this con- 
struction being more favourable, charity I hope constraineth no 
man which standeth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the 
hardest and worst interpretation that their words can carry. 

[4.] Yea although it were clear that they all (for the error of 
some is manifest in this behalf) had therein a superstitious in- 
tent, wherefore should their fault prejudice us, who (as all men 


BOOK V. 
Ch. xiii. 


3Vide Aug. lib. vill. de Czvi. Det. 
Caps ΖΝ ρθε», ὅν ἦς KI 255. 
Chap. 27 is ‘‘ Of the honour which 


Lepistle 102 to Deogratias. The letter 
deals with six questions asked by a 


Christians pay to martyrs.” Hooker 
translates, ‘‘ Nec tamen nos eisdem 
martyribus templa, sacerdotia, sacra 
et sacrificia constituimus: quoniam 
non ipsi sed Deus eorum nobis est 
Deus.”] Lib. xxii. cap. 10. [Migne, 
S. 2. xli. 772. Chap. x. contends that 
martyrs who work miracles to God’s 
glory, are more worthily honoured 
than demons, who work miracles that 
they may themselves be thought gods. 
Hooker translates, ‘‘ Illi talibus Diis 
suis ... templa eedificaverunt ; ... nos 
autem martyribus nostris non templa 
sicut diis, sed memorias sicut homini- 
bus mortuis, quorum apud Deum 
vivunt spiritus, fabricamus.”] ΖΦ 2152. 
49 ad Deogra. [Migne, xxxiii. 378, 


pagan about the Christian religion. 
Question 4 is about the difference be- 
tween pagan and Christian rites and 
sacrifices, and the meaning of the 
λατρεία which Christians give only to 
God.} The duty which Christian 
men performed in keeping festival 
dedications S. Basill termeth λατρείαν 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, acknowledging the same to 
have been withal τιμὴν εἰς τοὺς μάρτυρας. 
Basil. in Psa/. cxiv. [Migne, S. G. 
xxix. 484, ὑμῖν μὲν οὖν, καὶ ὕπνου καὶ 
ἀναπαύσεως τὴν εἰς τοὺς μάρτυρας τιμὴν 
καὶ τὴν τοῦ Θεοῦ λατρείαν προτιμῶσιν 
ἕτοιμος ὁ μισθός. ‘* For you therefore 
a reward is ready who prefer the honour 
of the martyrs and the worship of God 
to sleep and rest.” ] 


εἱ 
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know) do use but by way of mere distinction the names which 
they of superstition gave? In the use of those names whereby 
we distinguish both days and months are we culpable of super- 
stition, because they were, who first invented them?! The sign 
of Castor and Pollux superstitiously given unto that ship wherein 
the Apostle sailed,® polluteth not the Evangelist’s pen, who 
thereby doth but distinguish that ship from others. If to Daniel 
there had been given no other name but only Beltshazzar, given 
him in honour of the Babylonian idol Belti,® should their idolatry 
which were authors of that name cleave unto every man which 
had so termed him by way of personal difference only? Were 
it not to satisfy the minds of the simpler sort of men, these 
nice curiosities are not worthy the labour which we bestow to 


answer them. 


XIV. 


OF THE FASHION OF OUR CHURCHES. 


[1τ.] The like unto this is a fancy which they have against 
the fashion of our churches, as being framed according to the 


pattern of the Jewish Temple.! 


4[‘* Les autres ne veulent pas que 
Pon die Lundy, Mardy; mais quwil 
faut dire le premier et second jour, et 
autressemblables petites barbouilleries, 
voulans abstreindre les consciences a 
tels fatras.” This quotation, referred 
to by Hooker in /reface vi. ὃ 6, is 
from ‘‘ La racine et fondement des 
Anabaptistes ou rebaptises de nostre 
temps,” 1565 and 1595, by Guy de 
Brés, pastor at Lille and Valenciennes. 
Compare also Barrow, ‘*Some of 
them (7.6. of the churches) which for 
their fame deserve to be chronicled, 
are recorded to have been devoted 
unto the Gods of the heathens, like as 
the days of their week still are, not 
only into the names of Saints and 
Angels but into the names of those 
heathen Gods which they still retain, 
having utterly lost the name and order 
of their Creator, as the first, second, 
third day of the week (Gev. 1.), 
of the first, second, third, or such a 
month, etc., and are now quite given 
away, one day to the sun, so/z, another 
to the moon, another to Mercury,... 
which they have now so long held by 
prescription in quiet possession, as it 


A fault no less grievous, if so 


is doubtful when the right owner shall 
challenge them, his plea will not be 
heard in Westminster Hall” (of. cz¢. 


ΡΤ 50 lt 
5 Acts xxviil. 11. 
8 Dan. iv. 8. Vide Scal. De Emen- 


dat. Temp. lib. vi. p. 277. [** But at 
the last Daniel came in before me, 
whose name was Belteshazzaraccording 
to the name of my God.” Scaliger in 
the place referred to points out the 
fact Hooker notes, and discusses Daz. 
iv. 8. The De “Lmendatione Temp- 
orum, published at Paris, 1583, ‘‘ may 
be said to have created for modern 
times the science of chronology” 
(Pattison’s Assays, i. 162).] 

1/** These synagogues (Ζ. ὁ. the Eng- 
lish churches) are built altogether to 
the form of the old Temple of the 
Jews, in a long square east and west, 
with their holy court walled round 
about, commonly called the church- 
yard, which is holy ground and serveth 
for Christen burial, being altogether 
exempt for civil use; yet is it lawful 
for the young men and maids to play 
there together upon their Sundays and 
holydays.” Barrow, of. cz¢. p. 130.] 
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be it were true, than if some king should build his mansion- BOOK Vv. 
house by the model of Salomon’s palace. So far-forth as our ΟΝ. xiv. 
churches and their Temple have one end, what should let but 
that they may lawfully have one form? The Temple was for 
sacrifice, and therefore had rooms to that purpose such as ours 
have none. Our churches are places provided that the people 
might there assemble themselves in due and decent manner, 
according to their several degrees and orders. Which thing 
being common unto us with Jews, we have in this respect our 
churches divided by certain partitions, although not so many in 
number as theirs. They had their several for heathen nations, 
their several for the people of their own nation, their several 
for men, their several for women, their several for the priests, 
and for the high priest alone their several. There being in 
ours for local distinction between the clergy and the rest 
(which yet we do not with any great strictness or curiosity 
observe neither) but one partition ; the cause whereof at the first 
(as it seemeth) was, that as many as were capable of the holy 
mysteries might there assemble themselves and no other creep 
in amongst them: this is now made a matter so heinous, as if 
our religion thereby were become even plain Judaism, and as 
though we retained a most holy place,* whereinto there might 
not any but the high priest alone enter, according to the custom 
of the Jews. 


2 Hooker takes thisfrom the account 
given by Josephus of the rebuilding 
of the Temple by Herod the Great. 
Antiquities, xv. 11.] 


®[** They have also their holiest of 
all, or chancel, which peculiarly be- 
longeth to the priest and choir, which 
helpthe priest tosay and sing hisservice. 
They have their rood loft as a parti- 
tion between their holy and holiest of 
all. The priest also hath a peculiar 
door into his chancel through which 
none might pass but himself.” Bar- 
row, of. cit, p. 131. Bancroft says, 
** We term one place the chancel and 
the other the body of the Church; 
which manner of distinction doth 
greatly offend the tender consciences 
(forsooth) of the purer sort of our re- 
formers. Insomuchas Mr. Gilby,achief 
man in his time amongst them, doth 
term the choir a cage, and reckoneth 
that separation of the ministers from the 
congregation one of the hundred points 


of Popery which he affirmeth do yet 
remain in the Church of England.” 
Survey, p. 326. Bancroft refers in 
his margin to Gilby’s Dzalogue. He 
means the Pleasant Dialogue between 
a soldier of Barwick and an English 
Chaplain, which was printed in 1581 
witha preface signed A.G. (z.e. Anthony 
Gilby), but was written in 1559. The 
title-page of this volume speaks of 
‘*720 particular corruptions yet re- 
maining in our said Church,” but in 
the text ‘‘An hundred points of 
Popery ” are reckoned. Probably the 
dialogue was printed previously in 
1566, but whether ‘‘ Miles Mono- 
podios,” the author, was Gilby is not 
clear. The words referred to are, 
“In the year 530 Pope Boniface 
ordained to divide the Chancel from 
the body of the Church,” and ‘‘ The 
Choir or Cage, wherein they do 
separate themselves from the congre- 
gation and cause the word not to be 
understood of the people.”’] 
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XV. THE SUMPTUOUSNESS OF CHURCHES. 


[1.] Some it highly displeaseth, that so great expenses this 
way are employed. ‘‘The mother of such magnificence” (they 
think) ‘fis but only a proud ambitious desire to be spoken of 
far and wide. Suppose we that God Himself delighteth to dwell 
sumptuously, or taketh pleasure in chargeable pomp? No; then 
was the Lord most acceptably served, when His temples were 
rooms borrowed within the houses of poor men. This was 
suitable unto the nakedness of Jesus Christ and the simplicity 
of His Gospel.”} 

[2.] What thoughts or cogitations they had which were authors 
of those things, the use and benefit whereof hath descended unto 
ourselves, as we do not know, so we need not search. It cometh 
we grant many times to pass, that the works of men being the 
same, their drifts and purposes therein are divers. The charge 
of Herod about the temple of God was ambitious, yet Salomon’s 
virtuous, Constantine’s holy. But howsoever their hearts are 
disposed by whom any such thing is done in the world, shall 
we think that it baneth the work which they leave behind them, 
or taketh away from others the use and benefit thereof? 

[3.] Touching God Himself, hath He any where revealed that 
it is His delight to dwell beggarly? And that He taketh no 
pleasure to be worshipped saving only in poor cottages? Even 
then was the Lord as acceptably honoured of His people as ever, 
when the stateliest places and things in the whole world were 
sought out to adorn His Temple. This (is)? most suitable, decent, 
and fit for the greatness of Jesus Christ, for the sublimity of 
His gospel: except we think of Christ and His gospel as the 
officers of Julian did.t As therefore the son of Syrac giveth 


1(Apparently not a quotation. 


Eth. iv. cap. 2. [‘‘ As a work of 
Barrow says, ‘‘ Great were our blame 


art that is most estimable which is 


if we shall suffer the idolators so far 
to exceed and condemn us, which have 
built such magnificent and sumptuous 
edifices to their idols: and we not 
afford a poor simple house to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who now requireth not 
such sumptuous Temples, His true 
temple being the souls and bodies of 
His chosen.” Οὗ. εξ. p. 140. ] 


2[1ἰ seems clear that ‘is’ after ‘this’ 
has been dropped in ABC. ] 

3"Eipyov τὸ μέγα καὶ καλὸν τίμιον" τοῦ 
γὰρ τοιούτου ἡ θεωρία θαυμαστή. Arist. 


great and beautiful; for the sight of 
such a work excites admiration.” 
Hooker’s quotation is not quite ac- 
curate.] Τὰ αἰσθήσει καλὰ καὶ νοήσει 
καλῶν εἰκόνες. Philo Jud. [‘‘ The 
portions of the beautiful perceived by 
our senses and minds are images only 
of beauty.’”] 

4 <<Pelix, thesauri imperialis queestor, 
conspicatus sacrorum vasorum pretia ; 
En, inquit, qualibus vasis ministratur 
Marie filio!” Theodoret. “7252. Kccles. 
lib. iii. cap. 12. [Migne, S. G. Ixxxil. 
1099, cap. vill. Hooker quotes ver- 
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verdict concerning those things which God hath wrought, ‘‘A BOOK v. 
man need not say, ‘this is worse than that, this more accept- Ch. xv. 
able to God, that less ;’ for in their season they are all worthy 
praise :”° the like we may also conclude as touching these two 
so contrary ways of providing in meaner or in costlier sort for 
the honour of Almighty God, “A man need not say, ‘this is 
worse than that, this more acceptable to God, that less ;’ for 
with Him they are in their season both allowable:” the one 
when the state of the Church is poor, the other when God hath 
enriched it with plenty. 

When they, which had seen the beauty of the first Temple 
built by Salomon in the days of his great prosperity and peace, 
beheld how far it excelled the second which had not builders 
of like ability, the tears of their grieved eyes the prophets en- 
deavoured with comforts to wipe away. Whereas if the house 
of God were by so much the more perfect by how much the 
glory thereof is less, they should have done better to rejoice 
than weep, their prophets better to reprove than comfort. 

It being objected against the Church in the times of universal 
persecution, that her service done to God was not solemnly per- 
formed in temples fit for the honour of divine majesty, their 
most convenient answer was, that “‘The best temples which we 
can dedicate to God, are our sanctified souls and bodies.”? 
Whereby it plainly appeareth how the Fathers, when they were 
upbraided with that defect, comforted themselves with the 
meditation of God’s most gracious and merciful nature, who 


batim the Latin version of Camerarius, ‘‘ Because they saw it was nothing so 


published at Basel, 1536 (p. 83), 
‘* Felix, the imperial treasurer, when 
he saw the value of the sacred vessels, 
Behold, he said, with what vessels 
Mary’s son is served!”’] 

5 £ccles. xxxix. 24. [‘'So that a 
man need not to say, This is worse 
than that ; for in due season they are 
all worthy praise.”] 

§ Age. li. 5,10. [Agg. is for ἄραι, 
the Latinof Yaggaz. Seechap. xi., note 
13. Hag. ii. 5 begins, ‘* Yet now 
be of good courage, O Zerubbabel, 
saith the Lord, and be of good com- 
fort, O Jehoshua.” Verse 10 is, ‘‘The 
glory of this last House shall be greater 
than the first, saith the Lord of hosts ; 
and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” Upon Zzra 
iii. 12 the Geneva margin has the note, 


gloriousas that Temple which Solomon 
had built, notwithstanding Aggeus 
comforteth them and prophesieth that 
it shall be more beautiful than the 
first, meaning the spiritual Temple, 
which are the members of Christ’s 
body.”’] 

7Minut. Fel. in Octav. [Migne, 
S. L. iii. 339, chap. xxxii. No phrase 
is exactly quoted; but cf. ‘‘Nonne 
melius in nostra dedicandus est mente, 
in nostro imo consecrandus est pectore ? 
...guum sit litabilis hostia bonus 
animus, et pura mens, et sincera sen- 
tentia,” z.e. ‘* Were it not better that 
He should be dedicated in our mind, 
—consecrated in our inmost heart? ... 
Since the victim fit for sacrifice is a 
good heart, a pure mind, an honest 
judgment. ”] 
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did not therefore the less accept of their hearty affection and 
zeal, rather than took any great delight, or imagined any high 
perfection in such their want of external ornaments, which when 
they wanted, the cause was their only lack of ability; ability 
serving, they wanted them not. Before the emperor Constantine’s 
time,® under Severus, Gordian, Philip, and Galienus, the state of 
Christian affairs being tolerable, the former buildings which 
were but of mean and small estate contented them not, spacious 
and ample churches they erected throughout every city. No 
envy was able to be their hinderance, no practice of Satan or 
fraud of men available against their proceedings herein, while 
they continued as yet worthy to feel the aid of the arm of God 
extended over them for their safety. These churches Diocletian® 
caused by solemn edict to be afterwards overthrown. Maximinus 
with like authority giving leave to erect them, “the hearts of all 
men were even rapt with divine joy, to see those places, which 
tyrannous impiety had laid waste, recovered as it were out of 
mortal calamity, churches reared up to an height immeasurable, 
and adorned with far more beauty in their restoration, than their 
founders before had given them.”!° Whereby we see how most 
Christian minds stood then affected, we see how joyful they 
were to behold the sumptuous stateliness of houses built unto 
God’s glory. 

8 Euseb. lib. viii. cap. 1. [In this 


chapter Eusebius describes the pros- 
perity of the Christians before the 


extended over them for their safety.”] 
9. (bid. lib. viii. cap. 2. [Chapter 2 
describes ‘‘the demolition of the 


tenth persecution under Diocletian. 
Great numbers became Christians ; 
ὧν δὴ ἕνεκα μηδαμῶς ἔτι Tots παλαιοῖς 
οἰκοδομήμασιν ἀρκούμενοι, εὐρείας εἰς 
πλάτος ἀνὰ πᾶσας τὰς πόλεις ἐκ θεμελίων 
ἀνίστων ἐκκλησίας" ταῦτα δὲ τοῖς χρόνοις 
προΐοντα, ὁσημέραι τε εἰς αὔξησιν καὶ 
μέγεθος ἐπιδίδοντα, οὐδεὶς ἀνεῖργε φθό- 
νος. οὐδέ τις δαίμων πονηρὸς οἷός τε ἣν 
βασκαίνειν, οὐδ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἐπιβουλαῖς 
κωλύειν, ἐς ὅσον ἡ θεία καὶ οὐράνιος 
χεὶρ ἔσκεπέ τε καὶ ἐφρούρει, οἷα δὴ ἄξιον 
ὄντα τὸν ἑαυτῆς λαόν. “Οὐ whose 
account, not content any more with 
the ancient buildings, they erected 
spacious churches new from the founda- 
tions in every city. And these, in- 
creasing with time, and daily growing 
in size and magnificence, no envy 
hindered. Nor could any practice of 
Satan bewitch them, nor fraud of man 
restrain them, while men continued 
worthy to feel the aid of the arm of God 


churches,” which ‘‘ we saw with our 
own eyes.” Diocletian’s first edict 
came out in March, just before Easter, 
in the 19th year of his reign. It 
ordered the destruction of churches, 
the burning of the Scriptures, the 
degradation of Christians of position, 
and that freedmen who persisted in 
their faith should lose their liberty. 
Severer edicts followed against the 
clergy. ] 

τὸ (bd. lib. x. cap. 2. [This chapter 
describes the restoration of the churches 
destroyed by Diocletian’s edict. Καὶ 
Tis ἔνθεος ἅπασιν ἐπήνθει χάρα, πάντα 
τόπον τὸν πρὸ μικροῦ ταῖς τῶν τυράννων 
δυσσεβείαις ἠρειπωμένον, ὥσπερ ἐκ 
μακρᾶς καὶ θανατηφύρου λύμης ἀνα- 
βιώσκοντα θεωμένοις, νεώς τε εὐθὺς ἐκ 
βάθρων εἰς ὕψος ἄπειρον ἐγειρομένους, 
καὶ πολὺ κρείττονα τὴν ἀγλαΐαν τῶν 
πάλαι πεπολιορκημένων ἀπολαμβάνον- 
Tas. | 


as 
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[4.] If we should, over and besides this, allege the care which BOOK V. 


was had, that all things about the tabernacle of Moses might 
be as beautiful, gorgeous, and rich, as art could make them ; 
or what travail and cost was bestowed that the goodliness of 
the Temple might be a spectacle of admiration to all the world: 
this they will say was figurative, and served by God’s appoint- 
ment but for a time, to shadow out the true everlasting glory 
of a more divine sanctuary; whereinto Christ being long sithence 
entered, it seemeth that all those curious exornations should 
rather cease. Which thing we also ourselves would grant, if the 
use thereof had been merely and only mystical. But sith the 
Prophet David doth mention a natural conveniency which such 
kind of bounteous expenses have, as well for that we do 
thereby give unto God a testimony of our! cheerful affection 
which thinketh nothing too dear to be bestowed about the 
furniture of His service; as also because it serveth to the world 
for a witness of His almightiness,!2 Whom we outwardly honour 
with the chiefest of outward things, as being of all things Him- 
self incomparably the greatest.!* Besides, were it not also strange, 
if God should have made such store of glorious creatures on 
earth, and leave them all to be consumed in secular vanity, 
allowing none but the baser sort to be employed in His own 
service? To set forth the majesty of kings! His vicegerents in 
this world, the most gorgeous and rare treasures which the world 
hath are procured. We think belike that He will accept what 
the meanest of them would disdain.” 

[5.] If there be great care to build and beautify these cor- 
ruptible sanctuaries, little or none that the living temples of the 
Holy Ghost, the dearly redeemed souls of the people of God, 
may be edified; huge expenses upon timber and stone, but 
towards the relief of the poor small devotion; cost this way 
infinite, and in the meanwhile charity cold: we have in such 


sides” begins the apodosis to the 
previous sentence. ] 

14. Wath. vi. 29. [““ Even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 


ll 7 Chron. xxviii. 14. [This verse 
mentions the gold and silver David 
gave Solomon for the Temple. It 
illustrates the beginning of § 4. 
David’s ‘‘ cheerful affection” is illus- 


trated by chap. xxix. 1-20.] 

12 2 Chron. ii. 5. [‘* And the house 
which I build is great: for great is 
our God above all gods.”’] 

13 [The suggestion of C. and P. that 
there should be ἃ semicolon at 
“greatest” is probably nght. ““Βε- 


15 Mala. i. 8. [** And if ye offer the 
blind for sacrifice, it is not evil: and 
if ye offer the lame and sick, it is not 
evil: offer it now unto thy prince! 
Will he be content with thee, or 
accept thy person? saith the Lord of 
hosts.”’] 


Ch. xv. 
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BOOK V. case just occasion to make complaint as St. Jerome did, ‘The 


Ch. xv. 


Ch. xvi. 


walls of the church there are enow contented to build, and to 
underset it with goodly pillars, the marbles are polished, the 
roofs shine with gold, the altar hath precious stones to adorn it; 
and of Christ’s ministers no choice at all.”!© The same Jerome 
both in that place and elsewhere!” debaseth with like intent the 
glory of such magnificence (a thing whereunto men’s affection 
in those times needed no spur), thereby to extol the necessity 
sometimes of charity and alms, sometimes of other the most 
principal duties belonging unto Christian men ; which duties were 
neither so highly esteemed as they ought, and being compared 
with that in question, the directest sentence we can give of them 
both, as unto me it seemeth, is this: “‘God, who requireth the 
one as necessary, accepteth the other also as being an honourable 
work.” 


XVI. WHAT HOLINESS AND VIRTUE WE ASCRIBE TO THE 
CHURCH MORE THAN OTHER PLACES. 


[x.] Our opinion concerning the force and virtue which such 
places have is, I trust, without any blemish or stain of heresy. 
Churches receive as every thing else their chief perfection from 
the end whereunto they serve. Which end being the public 
worship of God, they are in this consideration houses of greater 
dignity than any provided for meaner purposes. For which 
cause they seem after a sort even to mourn, as being injuried 


16 4d Nepotian. de vita Cleric. 
[Migne. S.Z. xxii. 535, Ep. 52 § 10, 
** Multi aedificant parietes et columnas 
Ecclesize substruunt; marmora nitent, 
auro splendent laquearia, gemmis 
altare distinguitur; et ministrorum 
Christi nulla electio est.”] 

1 Ad Demetriad. epist.12. [Migne, 
ἐδ. ΧΣΠ LITO, pl 3OsnSy U4 eens 
is the letter to Demetrias, a high-born 
Roman lady, who had recently em- 
braced the vocation of a virgin. ‘‘Let 
others build churches and encrust the 
walls with marble and convey from far 
many columns and cover the capitals 
with gold, an adornment senseless but 
precious ; let them glorify the doors 
with ivory and silver and the golden 
altars with gems. I blame them not ! 
I forbid them not! Let everyone be 
fully persuaded in hisown mind. And 
to do as they do is better than to sit 


on one’s hoard like a hen on her eggs. 
But another duty is set before you. 
It is yours to clothe Christ in the poor, 
to visit Flim in the sick, to feed Him 
in the hungry, to shelter Him in the 
houseless (especially if they be of the 
household of faith), to support com- 
munities of virgins, to take care of the 
servants of God and of the poor in 
spirit, who day and night serve the 
Lord.”] Ad Gaudentium [Migne, S. 
ΣΙ. 1099; Eps) 128; 18 45 he 
letter contains the famous notice of 
Alaric’s sack of Rome, which has made 
all worldly magnificence seem to St. 
Jerome so wicked. ‘‘ We live as about 
to die to-morrow ; we build as about 
to live for ever in this world. Our 
walls, our ceilings, the capitals of our 
pillars shine with gold, while Christ, 
naked and hungry, dies at our doors 
in the person of a poor man.” } 
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and defrauded of their right, when places not sanctified as they BOOK V. 
are prevent them unnecessarily in that preeminence and honour. ΟΝ. xvi. 
Whereby also it doth come to pass, that the service of God 
hath not then itself such perfection of grace and comeliness, as 
when the dignity of place which it wisheth for doth concur. 

[2.] Again, albeit the true worship of God be to God in 
itself acceptable, Who respecteth not so much in what place, as 
with what affection He is served; and therefore Moses in the 
midst of the sea, Job on the dunghill, Ezechias in bed, Jeremy 
in mire, Jonas in the whale, Daniel in the den, the children 
in the furnace, the thief on the cross, Peter and Paul in prison, 
calling unto God were heard, as St. Basil noteth :! manifest not- 
withstanding it is, that the very majesty and holiness of the 
place, where God is worshipped, hath in regard of us great 
virtue, force, and efficacy, for that it serveth as a sensible help 
to stir up devotion, and in that respect no doubt bettereth even 
our holiest and best actions in this kind. As therefore we every 
where exhort all men to worship God, even so for performance 
of this service by the people of God assembled, we think not 
any place so good as the church, neither any exhortation so fit 
as that of David, ‘‘O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


THEIR PRETENCE THAT WOULD HAVE CHURCHES 
UTTERLY RAZED.! 


XVII. 


[1.] For of our churches thus it becometh us to esteem, Ch. xvii. 


howsoever others rapt with the pang of a furious zeal do pour 


lExhort. ad Bap. εἰ FPenitent.  aderat, retro dA gyptii insectabantur, 


{Hooker found the passage in the 
Latin version of St. Basil edited by 
Wolfgang Musculus at Basle, 1540, 
p- 538. Musculus calls the Homily, 
Exhortatio ad Baptismum que et ad 
penitentiam quadrare videtur. But 
the passage is an interpolation from 
St. Chrysostom’s Homily on the 
Woman of Canaan (Migne, S. G. lii. 
458). The Latin of Musculus reads, 
—‘*Non locus sed propositi initium 
requiritur. Hieremias enim in luto 
erat et Deum attraxit. Daniel in 
leonum lacu Deum placavit. Tres 
pueri in camino Deum promeruere. 
Latro non cruce prohibitus, quin 
paradisum assecutus fuerit. Job in 
stercore Deum ad misericordiam pro- 
vocavit. Igitur ubicunque fueris, ora ; 
vel si ante judicem, ora. Mare ante 


medius Moses in loci angustia orabat : 
nihil attamen loquebatur: et ait ei 
Deus: Quid clamas, et os tuum tacet ? 
Cor enim clamat.”’] 

2 Psal. xcvi. 9. [The Geneva Bible 
translated this, ‘‘ Worship the Lord in 
the glorious sanctuary.”” R.V. has in 
the margin, ‘‘Or, In holy array.” 
Hooker quotes the Prayer Book ver- 
sion of the Psalms, printed in the 
Bishops’ Bible. ] 

1(To passages quoted from Barrow 
in chap. xii. add, “41 need not allege 
any further arguments, but rest satisfied 
in the word and wisdom of God, which 
hath commanded these Idol Syna- 
gogues and places which have been 
erected and used to idolatry and false 
worship to be utterly razed and de- 
stroyed.” (Brief Discovery, p. 202.)} 
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BOOK V. out against them devout blasphemies, crying “Down with them, 

Ch. xvii down with them, even to the very ground :? for to idolatry they 
have been abused. And the places where idols have been 
worshipped are by the law of God devote to utter destruction.’ 
For execution of which law the kings that were godly, as Asa,! 
Jehosaphat,°® Ezechia,® Josiah,’ destroyed all the high places, 
altars, groves, which had been erected in Juda and Israel. He 
that said, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before my face,’ hath 
likewise said, ‘Thou shall utterly deface and destroy all these 
synagogues and places where such idols have been worshipped.’ 
This law containeth the temporal punishment which God hath 
set down, and will that men execute, for the breach of the 
other law. They which spare them therefore do but reserve, 
as the hypocrite Saul did,® execrable things, to worship God 
withal.” 

[2.] The truth is, that as no man serveth God, and loveth 
Him not; so neither can any man sincerely love God, and not 
extremely abhor that sin, which is the highest degree of treason 
against the supreme Guide and Monarch of the whole world, 
with Whose divine authority and power it investeth others. By 
means whereof the state of idolaters is two ways miserable. 
First in that which they worship they find no succour;! and 
secondly at His hands Whom they ought to serve, there is no 
other thing to be looked for but the effects of most just dis- 
pleasure,!! the withdrawing of grace,!? dereliction in this world, and 


2 Psal. cxxxvil. 7. [““ Remember the 
children of Edom, O Lord, in the day 
of Jerusalem: how they said, Down 
with it, down with it even to the 
ground.” ] 

3 Deut. xii. 2. [‘* Ye shall utterly 
destroy all the places, wherein the 
nations which ye shall possess, served 
their gods, etc.”] 

2NCzron. σῖν. 3: Asati] 

5.2 Chron. xvii. 6. [Jehoshaphat. ] 

8 2 Chron. xxix. [and xxxi.] 

? 2 Chron. iil. [xxxiv. 3.] 

8 Deut. v. 6. [‘* Thou shalt have 
none other gods before My face.”] 

9[2 Sam. xv. 15.] 

10 Jsq, vill. 21. {‘‘ And when he shall 
be hungry, he shall even fret himself, 
and curse his King and his gods, and 
shall look upward.”] JZé¢d. xlv. 20. 
{Ye that... pray unto a god that 
cannot save.”’] Hos. xiv. 4. [‘‘ Assur 


shall not save us ; neither will we ride 
upon horses: neither will we say any 
more to the works of our hands, Ye 
are our gods : for in Thee the fatherless 
findeth mercy.” Verse 3 in Gen. and 
A.V., 4 in Vulgate.] Zsa. xli. 24. 
[‘‘Behold, ye are of no value, and 
your making is of naught.”] Psalm 
exv. ὃ. [‘‘ They that make them are 
like unto them: and so are all such 
as put their trust in them.”] 

U Psalm \xxxi. 13. [‘‘So I gave them 
up into their own hearts’ lust : and let 
them follow their own imaginations. ”] 
Rom. i. 24. [‘‘ Wherefore God also 
gave them up to their hearts’ lusts, 
unto uncleanness.”’] 

12 Tudic, (vi... 13 155. feages,, <° Ro 
Whom Gideon answered, Ah, my 
Lord, if the Lord be with us, why 
then is all this come upon us?” ] 
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in the world to come confusion.’ Paul and Barnabas, when BOOK Vv. 
infidels admiring their virtues went about to sacrifice unto them, Ch. xvii. 
rent their garments in token of horror, and as frighted persons 
ran crying through the press of the people, “Ὁ men, wherefore 
do ye these things?”!* They knew the force of that dreadful 
curse whereunto idolatry maketh subject. Nor is there cause 
why the guilty sustaining the same should grudge or complain 
of injustice. For whatsoever evil befalleth in that respect,!® 
themselves have made themselves worthy to suffer it. 

[3.] As for those things either whereon or else wherewith super- 
stition worketh, polluted they are by such abuse, and deprived of 
that dignity which their nature delighteth in. For there is nothing 
which doth not grieve and as it were even loathe itself, whenso- 
ever iniquity causeth it to serve unto vile purposes. Idolatry 
therefore maketh whatsoever it toucheth the worse. Howbeit, 
sith creatures which have no understanding can shew no will; and 
where no will is, there is no sin; and only that which sinneth 
is subject to punishment: which way should any such creature be 
punishable by the law of God? ‘There may be cause sometimes 
to abolish or to extinguish them; but surely never by way of 
punishment to the things themselves. 

[4.] Yea farther howsoever the law of Moses did punish idol- 
aters, we find not that God hath appointed for us any definite 
or certain temporal judgment, which the Christian magistrate is of 
necessity for ever bound to execute upon offenders in that kind, 
much less upon things that way abused as mere instruments. For 
what God did command touching Canaan, the same concerneth 
not us any otherwise than only as a fearful pattern of His just 
displeasure and wrath against sinful nations. It teacheth us how 
God thought good to plague and afflict them ; it doth not appoint 
in what form and manner we ought to punish the sin of idolatry 
in all others. Unless they will say, that because the Israelites 
were commanded to make no covenant with the people of that 


18. 4 Hoc. xxi. 8. [‘* But the fearful ... 14 Act. xiv. 14 and 15. [‘‘O men, 
and idolators, and all liars, shall have —_ why do ye these things ν᾽ 
their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the 1 Deut. xxviii. 20. [The curse is 
second death.”] /sa. ii. 21. [and 20: from verse 15 to 68.] 
“Αἴ that day shall man cast away his 
idols ... to the moles and to the bats ; 16 Jer. ii. 17. [*‘ Hast thou not pro- 
to go into the hole of the rocks,... cured this unto thyself, because thou 
from the glory of His majesty, when hast forsaken the Lord thy God, when 
He shall rise to destroy the Earth.” He led thee by the way ν᾽ 
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BOOK V. land, therefore leagues and truces made between superstitious 


Ch. xvii. 
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persons and such as serve God aright are unlawful altogether ; or 
because God commanded the Israelites to smite the inhabitants 
of Canaan, and to root them out, that therefore reformed churches 
are bound to put all others to the edge of the sword. 

[5.] Now whereas commandment was also given to destroy all 
places where the Canaanites had served their gods,” and not to 
convert any one of them to the honour of the true God; this 
precept had reference unto a special intent and purpose, which 
was, that there should be but one only place in the whole land, 
whereunto the people might bring such offerings, gifts, and sacri- 
fices, as their Levitical law did require. By which law, severe 
charge was given them in that respect not to convert those places 
to the worship of the living God, where nations before them had 
served idols, “‘but to seek the place which the Lord their God 
should choose out of all their tribes.”* 

Besides, it is reason we should likewise consider how great a 
difference there is between their proceedings, who erect a new 
commonwealth, which is to have neither people nor law, neither 
regiment nor religion the same that was; and theirs who only 
reform a decayed estate by reducing it to that perfection from 
which it hath swarved. In this case we are to retain as much, in 
the other as little, of former things as we may. 

Sith therefore examples have not generally the force of laws 
which all men ought to keep, but of counsels only and persuasions 
not amiss to be followed by them whose case is the like; surely 
where cases are so unlike as theirs and ours, I see not how that 
which they did should induce, much less any way enforce us to 
the same practice; especially considering that groves and hill 
altars were, while they did remain, both dangerous in regard of 
the secret access which people superstitiously given might have 
always thereunto with ease, neither could they, remaining, serve 
with any fitness unto better purpose: whereas our temples (their 
former abuse being by order of law removed) are not only free 
from such peril, but withal so conveniently framed for the people 
of God to serve and honour Him therein, that no man heholding 
them can choose but think it exceeding great pity they should be 
ever any otherwise employed. 


VOTES ἘΠ. 2. God shall choose out of all your 
18 Deut. xii. 4, 5. [‘‘But ye shall  tribes.”’] 
seek the place which the Lord your 
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“Yea but the cattle of Amalek” (you will say) ‘were fit for BOOK v. 
sacrifice ; and this was the very conceit which sometime deceived Ομ. xvii. 
Saul.” It was so. Nor do I anything doubt but that Saul 
upon this conceit might even lawfully have offered to God those 
reserved spoils, had not the Lord in that particular case given 
special charge to the contrary. 

As therefore notwithstanding the commandment of Israel to 
destroy Canaanites, idolaters may be converted and live: so the 
temples which have served idolatry as instruments may be sancti- 
fied again and continue, albeit to Israel commandment have been 
given that they should destroy all idolatrous places in their land, 
and to the good kings of Israel commendation for fulfilling, to 
the evil for disobeying the same commandment, sometimes punish- 
ment, always sharp and severe reproof hath even from the Lord 
Himself befallen. 

[6.] Thus much it may suffice to have written in defence of those 
Christian oratories, the overthrow and ruin whereof is desired, not 
now by infidels, Pagans, or Turks, but by a special refined sect of 
Christian believers, pretending themselves exceedingly grieved at 
our solemnities in erecting churches, at the names which we suffer 
them to hold, at their form and fashion, at the stateliness of them 
and costliness, at the opinion which we have of them, and at the 
manifold superstitious abuses whereunto they have been put. 


XVIII. OF PUBLIC TEACHING, OR PREACHING, AND THE FIRST 
KIND THEREOF, CATECHISING.! 


[τ.] Places of public resort being thus provided for, our Ch. xviii 
repair thither is especially for mutual conference, and as it were 


commerce to be had between God and us. 


1[Chaps. xviii.-xxii. treat of Preach- 
ing. Reading of Holy Writ is a kind 
of preaching, xix. With Holy Writ 
the Apocrypha may be read, xx. Bare 
reading of the Word is an ordinary 
means of grace, xxi. The undue 
exaltation of the sermon by the 
Puritans, xxii. Hooker apologizes at 
the end of this discussion (xxii. 20) 
for its length and ‘‘barrenness.”’ To the 
modern reader it seems that the differ- 
ences between Cartwright and Hooker 
are in degree only, or merely in words, 
and that in consequence the discussion 
is unreal. But behind the cloud of 
words lies the question, whether the 
Marian clergy who have conformed 


shall be turned out of their charges. 
Most of these if required to preach 
extempore and not allowed the refuge 
of a homily or even of a written 
sermon must resign. Bucerin Edward’s 
reign approved the homily as a useful 
expedient and demanded more. The 
Second Book of Homilies was supplied 
to curates and ministers in 1564, and 
Bullinger’s Decades, translated 1577, 
were used in the same way. But as 
the number of able preachers increased 
this practice was perceived by the 
Puritans to be a means of retaining the 
old fashioned clergy in their charges. 
Elizabeth’s instinct was all on the side 
of retaining this conservative element 
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Of Public Teaching or Preaching 


Because therefore want of the knowledge of God is the cause of 
all iniquity amongst men,? as contrariwise the very ground of all 
our happiness, and the seed of whatsoever perfect virtue groweth 
from us, is a right opinion touching things divine; this kind of 
knowledge we may justly set down for the first and chiefest thing 
which God imparteth unto His people, and our duty of receiving 
this at His merciful hands for the first of those religious offices 
wherewith we publicly honour Him on earth. For the instruction 
therefore of all sorts of men to eternal life it is necessary, that the 
sacred and saving truth of God be openly published unto them. 
Which open publication of heavenly mysteries, is by an excellency 
termed preaching. For otherwise there is not any thing publicly 
notified, but we may in that respect, rightly and properly say it is 
“preached.”*® So that when the school of God doth use it as a word 
of art, we are accordingly to understand it with restraint to such 
special matter as that school is accustomed to publish. 

[2.] We find not in the world any people that have lived 
altogether without religion. And yet this duty of religion, which 
provideth that publicly all sorts of men may be instructed in the 
fear of God, is to the Church of God, and hath been always so 


in the Church, and she forced the hand 
of her bishops. Behind the reasoning 
of Whitgift and Hooker, again, is the 
fact that most of the able preachers 
will not accept the establishment, but 
if permitted to preach, criticise and 
condemn it. The discussion is there- 
fore magnified, because ἃ burning 
political question is involved. } 

2 “ Contraria fortia, in quibus homi- 
nes sibi invicem opponantur secundum 
exercitia et desideria et opiniones, 
omnia proveniunt ex ignorantia; sicut 
czecus ex privatione sui visus vagatur 
ubique et leeditur. Scientia veritatis 
tollit hominum inimicitiam et odium. 
Hoc promisit sancta Theologia dicens, 
Habitabit agnus cum lupo. ΕἾ assig- 
nat rationem, Repletaest terrasapientia 
Domini.” (Moses AZgypt. in Mor. 
Hlannebuch, 111). 111. cap. 12.) [‘* The 
strong oppositions in which men in- 
volve themselves according to their 
pursuits, desires, and opinions, proceed 
all from ignorance ; as the blind man 
from want of his sight wanders about 
and hurts himself. The knowledge of 
truth does away with the unfriendliness 
and hatred of men. Holy Scripture 
has promised this, saying, The lamb 


shall dwell with the wolf; and gives 
the reason, The earth has been filled 
with the wisdom of God.” This 
quotation is from a work known gene- 
rally as the Guzde of the Perplexed. 
It was written originally in Arabic by 
the celebrated Jewish physician and 
philosopher, Moses ben Maimon or 
Maimonides (1135-1204). Hooker 
condenses the Latin version edited 
by Augustine Justiniani, almoner of 
Francis I., Paris, 1520,—Rabz Mosset 
legyptit Dux seu Director dubitan- 
tum aut perplexorum. The correct 
Hebrew name of the treatise is J/oreh- 
nebhuchim. An English version has 
been published (1881-5) bythe London 
Society of Hebrew Literature. ] 

3 Luc. vill. 39 [‘‘ He went his way 
and preached throughout all the city, 
what great things Jesus had done 
unto him.” (Geneva, 1557.) Cranmer’s 
Bible also (1539) has ‘* preached”; 
A.V. uses “‘published.”] Zzc. xii. 3 
[‘‘ That which we have spoken in the 
ear, even in secret places, shall be 
preached on the top of the houses ” 
(Geneva). Cranmer has ‘‘ preached” ; 
A.V. ‘*proclaimed.” In both places 
the Greek uses κηρύσσει». 
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peculiar, that none of the heathens, how curious soever in searching BOOK V. 
out all kinds of outward ceremonies like to ours,‘ could ever once 
sO much as endeavour to resemble herein the Church’s care for 


the endless good of her children. 


[3.1] Ways of teaching there have been sundry always usual in 
God’s Church. For the first introduction of youth to the know- 
ledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their catechisms.® 


With religion it fareth as with other sciences. 


The first delivery 


of the elements thereof must, for like consideration, be framed 
according to the weak and slender capacity of young beginners :° 
unto which manner of teaching principles in Christianity, the 
Apostle in the sixth to the Hebrews is himself understood to 


4 Vide Tertul. de prescr. advers. 
her. {In chap. 40 Tertullian de- 
velops the view that pagan idolatry 
is an imitation or distortion by Satan 
of the divine institutions of the Old 
Testament, just as heresies are his 
perversion of the New Testament. 
A list of resemblances is given. The 
Emperor Julian endeavoured to copy 
Christian methods of instruction by 
sermons and lectures. See D.C.B. 
111. 501, sd Julianus. } 

δ The Jews’ Catech. called Lekach 
Tob. [or, (The Book) of Good Doctrine, 
Venice, 1595. Theauthor was Rabbi 
Abraham ben Hananiah Jaghel, of 
Monselice, near Padua. He becamea 
Christian and in 1619 was ‘‘ revisor” 
of Hebrew books in the March of 
Ancona (Bartolocci’s S2bliotheca 
Magna Rabbinica, i. 26). The cate- 
chism is a dialogue between a rabbi 
and his disciple on the thirteen articles 
of the Jewish creed, formulated by 
Maimonides. Carpzov printed it, with 
some remarks on the author, in his 
Introductio in Theologiam Judaicam 
(pp. 43-76), prefixed to Raymund 
Martini’s Pugio Fidei, Leipzig, 1687. 
The treatise was re-edited, with a Latin 
version, by De Veil, London, 1679.] 

§<<Tncipientibus brevius ac simpli- 
clus tradi pracepta magis convenit. 
Aut enim difficultate institutionis tam 
numerose atque perplexze deterreri 
solent, aut eo tempore, quo preecipue 
alenda ingenia atque indulgentia qua- 
dam enutrienda sunt, asperiorumrerum 
tractatu atteruntur.”” Fab. prowm. lib. 
viii, fi. § 1. 2, M. Fabius Quin- 
tilianus in his /stitutiones Oratoria. 
“To beginners it is fit that our rules 


be communicated in a simpler and 
shorter way. For otherwise they are 
discouraged by the difficulty of a study 
so various and complicated, or their 
faculties, at a time when they speci- 
ally need to be strengthened and by 
some degree of indulgence to be 
fostered, are worn out by dealing 
with matters too hard for them.’’] 
**Tncipientibus nobis exponere jura 
populi Romani, ita videntur posse 
tradi commodissime, si primo levi 
ac simplici via, post deinde diligen- 
tissima atque exactissima interpreta- 
tione singula tradantur. Alioqui si 
statim ab initio rudem adhuc et in- 
firmum animum studiosi multitudineac 
varietate rerum oneraverimus, duorum 
alterum, aut desertorem studiorum 
efficiemus, aut cum magno labore 
ejus, seepe etiam cum diffidentia (que 
plerumque juvenes avertit) serius ad 
id perducemus ad quod leviore via 
ductus sine magno labore et sine ulla 
diffidentia maturius perduci potuisset.” 
Lnstitu. Impera. lib. i. tit. 1. [‘* It 
seems to us as we begin our exposition 
of Roman law that our best method 
will be to state things first of all easily 
and simply, and afterwards more ela- 
borately and accurately. For if at 
the beginning we load the mind of 
the raw and imperfect scholar with a 
copious variety of matter, one of two 
things must happen—either we shall 
drive him from his studies, or with 
great labour and much self-distrust 
(which generally assails the young) we 
shall bring him to that point to which 
without great labour and without self- 
distrust he might have been led.” 
From cap. i. of Justinian’s /s¢ztutes.] 
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Catechisms 





allude. For this cause therefore, as the decalogue of Moses 
declareth summarily those things which we ought to do; the 
prayer of our Lord whatsoever we should request or desire: so 
either by the Apostles,’ or at the leastwise out of their writings, we 
have the substance of Christian belief compendiously drawn into 
few and short articles, to the end that the weakness of no man’s 
wit might either hinder altogether the knowledge, or excuse the 
utter ignorance of needful things. 

Such as were trained up in these rudiments, and were so made 
fit to be afterwards by baptism received into the Church, the 
Fathers usually in their writings do term hearers,’ as having no 
further communion or fellowship with the Church than only this, 
that they were admitted to herr the principles of Christian faith 
made plain unto them. 

Catechising may be in schools, it may be in private families. 
But when we make it a kind of preaching, we mean always the 
public performance thereof in the open hearing of men, because 
things are preached not in that they are taught, but in that they 
are published. 


XIX. OF PREACHING BY READING PUBLICLY THE BOOKS OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE ; AND CONCERNING SUPPOSED UNTRUTHS IN THOSE 
TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE WHICH WE ALLOW TO BE READ; 
AS ALSO OF THE CHOICE WHICH WE MAKE IN READING. 


[1.] Moses and the prophets, Christ and His Apostles, were 
in their times all preachers of God’s truth; some by word, some 


7 Vide Ruff. in Symd. [Rufinus, the 
friend and foe of St. Jerome, in chap. 
2 of his Lxfposztion of the Creed, states 
that the Apostles, before separating to 
convert the nations, drew up the 
Apostles’ Creed, that their gospels 
might be fundamentally one. He ex- 
plains the name Syzbolwm as ‘* quod 
plures in unum conferunt.” This £x- 
position was one of the first works 
printed in England (Oxford, 1468). 
Migne, S. Z. xxi. 335. ] 

®Tertul. de pweniten. ‘* An alius est 
tinctis Christus, alius audientibus? 
Audientes optare intinctionem, non 
preesumere oportet.” [Migne, S. Z. 
1. 1239, chap. vi. ‘‘Is there one Christ 
for the baptized, another for the cate- 
chumens?... It is becoming that cate- 
chumens should desire baptism, but 
not that they should receive it pre- 


maturely.”] Cypri. £pzst. 17, lib. 
iii. ‘*‘ Audientibus vigilantia vestra 
non desit.” [Migne, S. Z. iv. 259, 
£p. xii. “Τὸ the catechumens let 
not your vigilance be wanting.” 
Hooker uses the edition of Erasmus. | 
Rupert. d@ divin. offic. lib. iv. cap. 
18. ‘*Audiens quisque regulam fidei 
Catechumenus dicitur. Catechume- 
nus namque Auditor interpretatur.” 
[Migne, S. Z. clxx. 112. ‘‘ Each one 
who is hearing the rule of faith is 
termedacatechumen, for ‘catechumen’ 
means ‘hearer.’”? A quotation from 
the first work of the famous mystical 
theologian and exegete, Rupert, abbot 
of Deutz, near Cologne. He died 1135. 
‘“*Catechumen” means literally ‘‘under 
instruction”’; the ‘‘audientes”’ were 
catechumens at a certain stage of pre- 
paration (D. C. A. sub Catechumens). } 


Reading of Holy Writ a kind of Preaching 69 
by writing, some by both. This they did partly as faithful BOOK v. 
witnesses, making mere relation what God Himself had revealed Ch. xix. 
unto them ; and partly as careful expounders, teachers, persuaders 
thereof. The Church in like case preacheth still, first publishing 
by way of testimony or relation the truth which from them she 
hath received, even in such sort as it was received, written in the 
sacred volumes of Scripture; secondly by way of explication, 
discovering the mysteries which lie hid therein. The Church 
as a witness preacheth His mere revealed truth by reading publicly 
the sacred Scripture. So that a second kind of preaching is the 
reading of Holy Writ. 

For thus we may the boldlier speak, being strengthened with the 
example of so reverend a prelate! as saith, that Moses from the 
time of ancient generations and ages long since past had amongst 
the cities of the very Gentiles them that preached him, in that he 
was read every sabboth day. For so of necessity it must be 
meant, in as much as we know that the Jews have always had 
their weekly readings of the law of Moses; but that they always 
had in like manner their weekly sermons upon some part of the 
law of Moses we nowhere find. 

[2.] Howbeit still we must here remember, that the Church by 
her public reading of the book of God pyeacheth only as a 
witness. Now the principal thing required in a witness is fidelity. 
Wherefore as we cannot excuse that church, which either through 
corrupt translations of Scripture delivereth instead of divine 
speeches any thing repugnant unto that which God speaketh ; or, 
through falsified additions, proposeth that to the people of God 
as scripture which is in truth no scripture: so the blame, which 
in both these respects hath been laid upon the church of England, 
is surely altogether without cause. 

Touching translations of holy Scripture, albeit we may not dis- 
allow of their painful travails herein, who strictly have tied them- 
selves to the very original letter ; yet the judgment of the Church, 
as we see by the practice of all nations, Greeks, Latins, Persians, 
Syrians, Ethiopians, Arabians, hath been ever that the fittest for 
public audience are such as following a middle course between 





1 Act. xv. 21. [‘‘ For Moses of old 
time hath in every city them that 
preach him, seeing he is read in 


T. C. ii. 390.) The Bishops’ Bible, 
by translating ‘‘when he is read 
every Sabbath day,” makes the verse 
even 


the synagogues every Sabbath day.” 
Whitgift is the prelate ; he quotes the 
verse against Cartwright. (W. iii. 44, 


more definitely declare that 
reading is preaching. ] 
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BOOK V. the rigour of literal translators and the liberty of paraphrasts, do 


Chi xix: 


with greatest shortness and plainness deliver the meaning of the 
Holy Ghost. Which being a labour of so great difficulty, the 
exact performance thereof we may rather wish than look for. So 
that, except between the words of translation and the mind of the 
Scripture itself there be contradiction, every little difference should 
not seem an intolerable blemish necessarily to be spunged out. 

[3.] Whereas therefore the prophet David? in a certain Psalm 
doth say concerning Moses and Aaron, that they were obedient 
to the word of God, and in the selfsame place our allowed 
translation saith they were not obedient; we are for this cause 
challenged as manifest gainsayers of scripture, even in that which 
we read for scripture unto the people. But for as much as words 
are resemblances of that which the mind of the speaker conceiveth, 
and conceits are images representing that which is spoken of, it 
followeth that they who will judge of words, should have recourse 
to the things themselves from whence they rise. 

In setting down that miracle, at the sight whereof Peter fell 
down astonied before the feet of Jesus, and cried, ‘‘ Depart, Lord, 
I am a sinner,”® the Evangelist St. Luke saith the store of the fish 
which they took was such that the net they took it in “ brake,”4 


and the ships which they loaded therewith sunk ; 


2 Psalm cv. 28. [‘* He sent darkness 
and it was dark, and they were not 
obedient unto His word.” (Prayer 
Book.) ‘* Were not disobedient unto 
His commission.” (Gen.) The differ- 
ence between this Prayer Book version 
and the Bible version, due to the 
difference between the Hebrew and 
the Septuagint, was fastened upon by 
the Puritans. Martin Marprelate in 
his first tract (Zhe /pzs¢/e) alludes to 
the alleging of the point by Dr. Sparks 
and W. Travers in their conference 
with the archbishops. He says that 
Dr. Sparks ‘‘set the Archbishops at 
a non plus.... For in the book of 
Common Prayer you shall read thus, 
And they were not obedient unto His 
word (which is a plain corruption of 
the text); in other privileged English 
translations it is, And they were not 
disobedient unto His word, which 
is according to the verity of the 
original. By the way, ere I go any 
further, I would know with what 
conscience either my brother Cant. or 
any else of your Bishops can urge 


St) Johia® 


men to allow such palpable corruptions 
by subscribing unto things mere 
contrary to the Word.” Cooper in 
his Admonition (1589) says that at 
the conference the archbishop pointed 
out that the Prayer Book followed the 
Septuagint, and that, ‘‘if the word be 
understood of the Israelites, then is it 
true to say, that ‘they were not 
obedient to His commandment’; but 
if of the signs and wonders that Moses 
and Aaron did before Pharaoh, or of 
Moses and Aaron themselves, then is 
it on the other side true that ‘they 
were obedient to Hiscommandment.’” 
(1847 ed., p. 38.) And yet the matter 
was brought up again at the Hampton 
Court Conference! (Phenzx, 1. 157.) 
There is a discussion of the point in 
Saravia’s works, Diverse Tvractatus 
Theologici, p. 2.] 

3 [Luke v. 8, ‘‘ Go from me” (Cran- 
mer and Gen.); ‘*Go out from me”’ 
(B.B.); so that Hooker apparently 
uses his own form of words. ] 

4) 7200s we Ὁ. 72 

® John xxi. 11. 


Touching Translations of Holy Scripture 


ἘΠ  π'  -------ς-ςς-ς-------- “" 
recording the like miracle saith, that albeit the fishes in number 
were so many, yet the net with so great a weight was “not broken.” 
Suppose they had written both of one miracle. Although there 
be in their words a manifest shew of jar; yet none, if we look 
upon the difference of matter, with regard whereunto they might 
both have spoken even of one miracle the very same which they 
spake of divers, the one intending thereby to signify that the 
greatness of the burden exceeded the natural ability of the instru- 
ments which they had to bear it, the other that the weakness 
thereof was supported by a supernatural and miraculous addition 
of strength. ‘The nets as touching themselves brake, but through 
the power of God they held. 

Are not the words of the Prophet Micheas® touching Bethleem, 
“Thou Bethleem the least?” And doth not the very Evangelist 
translate these words, “Thou Bethleem not the least?” the one 
regarding the quantity of the place, the other the dignity. Micheas 
attributeth unto it smallness in respect of circuit ; Matthew great- 
ness, in regard of honour and estimation, by being the native soil 
of our Lord and Saviour Christ. 

Sith therefore speeches which gainsay one another must of 
necessity be applied both unto one and the same subject ; sith 
they must also the one affirm, the other deny, the selfsame thing : 
what necessity of contradiction can there be between the letter of 
the Prophet David, and our authorized translation thereof, if he 
understanding Moses and Aaron do say they were not disobedient 5 
we applying our speech to Pharao and the Egyptians, do say 
of them, they were not obedient? Or (which the matter itself will 
easily enough likewise suffer) if the Egyptians being meant by 
both, it be said that they, in regard of their offer to let? go the 
people when they saw the fearful darkness, “ disobeyed not” the 
word of the Lord; and yet that they “did not obey » His word, 
snasmuch as the sheep and cattle at the selfsame time they with- 
held. Of both translations the better I willingly acknowledge 
that which cometh nearer to the very letter of the original verity ; 
yet so that the other may likewise safely enough be read, without 
any peril at all of gainsaying as much as the least jot or syllable of 
God’s most sacred and precious truth. 


6 Mich. v. 23 Matt. ii. 6. [The exegesis. See the note in Bloom- 
difference between St. Matthew and  field’s Greek Testament, 1855-] 
the text of Micah, both Hebrew and 
Septuagint, is an ancient crux of 7 Exod. x. 24. 
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[4.] Which truth as in this we do not violate, so neither is the 
same gainsayed or crossed, no not in those very preambles placed 
before certain readings, wherein the steps of the Latin service- 
book have been somewhat too nearly followed. As when we say§ 
Christ spake to His disciples that which the Gospel declareth He 
spake unto the Pharisees. For doth the Gospel affirm He spake 
to the Pharisees “‘only”? Doth it mean that they and besides them 
no man else was at that time spoken unto by our Saviour Christ ? 
If not, then is there in this diversity no contrariety. I suppose it 
somewhat probable, that St. John and St. Matthew which have 
recorded those sermons heard them, and being hearers did think 
themselves as well respected as the Pharisees, in that which their 
Lord and Master taught concerning the pastoral care He had over 
His own flock, and His offer of grace made to the whole world ; 
which things are the matter whereof He treateth in those sermons. 
Wherefore as yet there is nothing found, wherein we read for the 
word of God that which may be condemned as repugnant unto 
His word. 

[5.] Furthermore somewhat they are displeased in that we 
follow not the method of reading which in their judgment is 
most commendable,’ the method used in some foreign churches, 
where Scriptures are read before the time of divine service, and 
without either choice or stint appointed by any determinate order. 
Nevertheless, till such time as they shall vouchsafe us some just 
and sufficient reason to the contrary, we must by their patience, 
if not allowance, retain the ancient received custom which we now 
observe.!° For with us the reading of Scripture in the church is a 
part of our church liturgy, a special portion of the service which 


8 The Gospel on the second Sunday 
after Easter, and on the twentieth after 
Trinity (John x. 11; Matt. xxil. I, 2). 
[In Elizabeth’s Prayer Book (1559) 
the former begins ‘‘ Christ said to His 
disciples,” and the latter ‘‘ Jesus said 
to His disciples,” as in the Roman 
Missal. At the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, ‘‘ His Majesty, keeping an 
even hand, willed that the word ‘ dis- 
ciples’ should be omitted, and the 
words ‘ Jesus said’ to be printed in a 
different letter.” Phenzx i. 163.] 

9 ΠΡ τ ΒΡ Solan A Leno 
it be very convenient which is used in 
some Churches, where before preach- 
ing time the church assembled hath 
the Scriptures read; yet neither is this 


nor any other order of bare public 
reading in the church necessary.” /.a. 
[The last clause is a paraphrase of 
Cartwright’s reasoning, which is per- 
haps indicated by 4.d@., ‘‘hoc dicit.’’] 

10 Aug. de Cait. Det. lib. xxii. cap. 8. 
“‘Facto silentio, Scripturarum sunt 
lecta divina solennia.”  [‘‘ Silence 
being obtained the customary por- 
tions of Holy Scripture are read.’’] 
That for several times several pieces 
of Scripture were read as parts of 
the service of the Greek Church, 
the Fathers thereof in their sundry 
homilies and other writings do all 
testify. The like order in the Syrian 
churches is clear by the very inscrip- 
tions of chapters throughout their 


Of Preaching by Reading Homilies and Apocrypha 





we do to God, and not an exercise to spend the time, when one 
doth wait for another’s coming, till the assembly of them that 
shall afterwards worship Him be complete. Wherefore as the 
form of our public service is not voluntary, so neither are the 
parts thereof left uncertain, but they are all set down in such 
order, and with such choice, as hath in the wisdom of the Church 
seemed best to concur as well with the special occasions, as with 
the general purpose which we have to glorify God. 


XX. OF PREACHING BY THE PUBLIC READING OF OTHER PROFIT- 
ABLE INSTRUCTIONS ; AND CONCERNING BOOKS APOCRYPHAL. 


[1.] Other public readings there are of books and writings not 
canonical, whereby the Church doth also preach, or openly make 
known the doctrine of virtuous conversation ; whereupon besides 
those things in regard whereof we are thought to read the Scrip- 
tures of God amiss, it is thought amiss that we read in our 
churches any thing at all besides the Scriptures.‘ To exclude the 
reading of any such profitable instruction as the Church hath 
devised for the better understanding of Scripture, or for the 
easier training up of the people in holiness and righteousness 
of life, they plead? that God in the Law would have nothing 
brought into the Temple, neither besoms, nor flesh-hooks, nor 
trumpets, but those only which were sanctified ;? that for the ex- 


translation of the New Testament ; 
see the edition at Vienna, Paris, and 
Antwerp. [Widmanstadt’sSyriac New 
Testament appeared at Vienna, 1555. 
The great Antwerp Polyglott (Bzb/za 
Sacra Regia sive Antverpiana) was 
published 1569-72. Plantin printed 
the Syriac New Testament by itself 
from this in 1574 and 1575. ] 

1[The attack on homilies and the 
Apocrypha begins in the Admonition ; 
‘¢ They feed us with homilies that are 
too homely to be set in the place of 
God’s Scriptures” (z Admon. W. 11]. 
53). ‘* Reading an homily is popish 
and fond.” ‘‘ Reading of homilies 
came in by abuse and maintaineth 
an idol ministry” (2 Admon. Ὁ. 47). 
Cartwright continues it, complaining 
that such reading ‘‘hath not only 
justled with the Bible, but also thrust 
it clean out of the Church or into a 
corner where it was not read nor seen.” 
Whitgift and Cartwright continue the 


discussion at length (W. iil. 338-350, 
T. C. ii. 392-403). ] 

27. C. lib, i. p. 196 pp. 157-8; W. 
iii. 341], ‘‘ Neither the homilies nor 
the Apocrypha are at all to be read 
in the Church. Wherein first it is 
good to consider the order which the 
Lord kept with His people in times 
past, when He commanded (4.vod. 
xxx. 29) that no vessel, nor no 
instrument, either besom or fleshhook 
or pan should once come into the 
Temple, but those only which were 
sanctified and set apart for that use. 
And in the book of Azmbers, He will 
have no other trumpets blown to call 
the people together but those only 
which were set apart for that purpose, 
Numb. x. 2.” 

SPN) lib, τ ΤΟ [1503 W., 1: 
343], ‘‘ Besides this, the policy of the 
Church of God in times past is to be 
followed [herein; that for the ex- 
pounding of darker places, places of 
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pounding of the darker places we ought to follow the Jews’ polity, 
who under Antiochus, where they had not the commodity of 
sermons, appointed always at their meetings somewhat out of the 
Prophets to be read together with the Law, and so by the one 
made the other plainer to be understood; that before and after 
our Saviour’s coming they neither read Onkeloes nor Jonathan’s 
paraphrase, though having both, but contented themselves with 
the reading only of scriptures; that if in the primitive Church 
there had been any thing read besides the monuments of the 
Prophets and Apostles,* Justin Martyr® and Origen® who mention 


more easiness ought to be joined 
together; as in the persecution of 
Antiochus, where they could not 
have the commodity of preaching, 
the Jews did appoint at their meetings 
always a piece of the Law to be read, 
and withal a piece of the Prophets 
which expounded that piece of the 
Law, rather than to bring in interpre- 
tations of men to be read. And 
because I am entered into that 
matter, here cometh to be considered 
the practice also of the Church, both 
before our Saviour Christ’s coming 
and after, that when the churches met 
together there is nothing mentioned 
but the reading of the Scriptures: 
for so is the liturgy described in the 
Acts. And it is not to be thought 
but that they had those which made 
expositions of the Law and _ the 
Prophets. And besides that they had 
Onkelos the Chaldee paraphrast, both 
Galatine and Rabbi Moses surnamed 
Maymon write that Jonathan, another 
of the Chaldee paraphrasts, flourished 
in our Saviour Christ’s time: whose 
writings and paraphrases upon the 
Scriptures are esteemed comparable 
in that kind of paraphrastical writing 
with any which have laboured that 
ways. And if any men’s writings were 
to be read in the Church, those 
paraphrases which in explaining the 
Scripture go least from it, and which 
keep not only the number of sentences 
but always the very number of words, 
were of all most fit to be read in the 
Church. Seeing therefore, I say, the 
Church of God then abstained from 
such interpretations in the Church, and 
contented itself with the Scriptures, it 
cannot but be a most dangerousattempt 
to bring anything into the Church to 
be read besides the word of God. 


This practice continued still in the 
churches of God after the Apostles’ 
times, as may appear by the Second 
Apology of Justin Martyr, which shew- 
eth that their manner was to read in 
the Church the monuments of the 
Prophets and of the Apostles; and if 
they had read anything else, it is to 
be supposed that he would have set 
it down, considering that his purpose 
there is to shew the whole order which 
was used in the churches then. The 
same may appear in the first homily of 
Origen upon Exodus, and upon the 
Judges ”’). 

τ ες απ. τς. \[isvAnd wattersthe 
reading of the law and the prophets, 
the rulers of the synagogue sent unto 
them, saying, Ye men and brethren, 
if ye have any word of exhortation for 
the people, say on.”] Act. xv. 21. 
[‘‘ For Moses of old time hath in 
every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath day.” ] 

5 Justin. Afo/. 2. [Cartwright refers 
apparently to a passage in chap. 67 of 
Justin Martyr’s /27st Apology, which, 
in accordance with some MSS. used 
to be called the Second Apology. See 
note 22. ] 

8 Origen. hom. 2. super Exod. et in 
Judic. (Origen, as he begins Homzlies 
i. iv. and xii, on Exodus, alludes to 
the lessons just read;—e.g. ‘‘ Ita et hic 
sermo qui nunc nobis ex divinis volu- 
minibus recitatus est ”—‘‘ Similarly 
this portion of the word which has 
just been read to us from the holy 
books.” (Migne, S.G. xiii. 297.) In 
i. and iv. on Judges we have, ‘‘ The 
reader of to-day’s lesson began thus,’”— 
** The death of Joshua has been read 
to us.” These homilies are extant in 
Latin only. ] 
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these would have spoken of the other likewise ; that the most BOOK V. 
ancient and best councils? forbid any thing to be read in churches — Ch. xx. 
saving canonical scripture only ; that when other things were 
afterwards permitted,*® fault was found with it,? it succeeded 
but ill, the Bible itself was thereby in time quite and clean 
thrust out. 

[2.7 Which arguments, if they be only brought in token of the 
author’s good will and meaning towards the cause which they 
would set forward, must accordingly be accepted of by them who 
already are persuaded the same way. But if their drift and 
purpose be to persuade others, it would be demanded by what 
rule the legal hallowing of besoms and flesh-hooks must needs 
exclude all other readings in the church save Scripture. Things 
sanctified were thereby in such sort appropriated unto God, as 
that they might never afterwards again be made common. For 
which cause the Lord, to sign and mark them as His own, 
appointed oil of holy ointment, the like whereunto it was not 
lawful to make for ordinary and daily uses.” Thus the anointing 
of Aaron and his sons tied them to the office of the priesthood 
for ever;2 the anointing, not of those silver trumpets (which 
Moses as well for secular as sacred uses was commanded to make, 
not to sanctify), but the unction of the tabernacle, the table, the 


7 Concil. Laod. cap. 59. [ὅτι οὐ δεῖ tentur” (L. and C. iv. 1680). ** For 
ἰδιωτικοὺς ψαλμοὺς λέγεσθαι ἐν τῇ the edification of all the churches and 
ἐκκλησία, οὐδὲ ἀκανόνιστα βίβλια, for the advantage of the whole people 
ἀλλὰ μόνα τὰ κανονικὰ τῆς καινῆς καὶ we have decided that not only in 
παλαιᾶς διαθήκης. “Psalmsof private townships but in all parishes the 
composition are not to be read in the priests shall have authority to preach 
church, nor the uncanonical books, the Word: and that if the priest, from 
but only the canonical books of the any indisposition, cannot preach him- 
New and Old Testament.” A list self, the homilies of the holy fathers 
of canonical books follows. Hefele may be read by the deacons.” ] 


dates this Council between 343 and ¥Concil. Colon. par. 2. [‘* That use 
381. (Christian Counctls, Clark’s and custom was controlled by other 
Translation, ii. 295). Labbe and councils; as may appear by the Coun- 
Cossart, Concélia (1671), i. 1507]. cil of Colen, albeit otherwise popish.” 


8Concil. Vas. 2. [Hefele, Of. C#t. T. Ὁ. 198, W. iii. 347. The decree 
iii. 164 and iv. 169 dates the first alluded to (cap. 6, L. and C. xiv. 
Council of Vaison or Vaux, 442, and 504) ‘‘inhibiteth the reading in the 
the second, 529. ‘Hoc etiam pro Church of fabulous and barbarous 
sedificatione omnium Ecclesiarum, et _ stories of the lives of saints, whereby 
pro utilitate totius populi, nobis it is like that the book called Legenda 
placuit, ut non solum in civitatibus, Awrea is meant” (Whitgift in W. ii. 
sed etiam in omnibus parochiis, ver- 348), and proposes a «ἐς reformatio 
bum faciendi daremus presbyteris breviariorum.” The Council was held 
potestatem : ita ut si presbyter, aliqua αἱ Cologne, 1536, under the presidency 
infirmitate prohibente, per seipsum of the famous Archbishop Hermann. } 
non potuerit pradicare, sanctorum 10 Ξχοά. χχχ. 25,32. 1 Axod. xl. 15. 
patrum homilie a diaconibus  reci- 15 Numb. x. 2. 
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BOOK V. laver, the altar of God, with all the instruments appertaining there- 


Ch. xx. 


unto,” this made them for ever holy unto Him in Whose service 
they were employed. But what of this? Doth it hereupon follow 
that all things now in the church “from the greatest to the least” 
are unholy, which the Lord hath not Himself precisely instituted ? 
For so “those rudiments” they say do import.’ ‘Then is there 
nothing holy which the Church by her authority hath appointed, 
and consequently all positive ordinances that ever were made 
by ecclesiastical power touching spiritual affairs are profane, 
they are unholy. 

[3.] I would not wish them to undertake a work so desperate 
as to prove, that for the people’s instruction no kind of reading 
is good, but only that which the Jews devised under Antiochus, 
although even that be also mistaken. For according to Elias the 
Levite” (out of whom it doth seem borrowed) the thing which 
Antiochus forbade was the public reading of the Law, and not 
sermons upon the Law. Neither did the Jews read a portion of 
the Prophets together with the Law to serve for an interpretation 
thereof, because sermons were not permitted them ; but instead 
of the Law which they might not read openly, they read of the 
Prophets that which in likeness of matter came nearest to each 
section of their Law. Whereupon when afterwards the liberty 
of reading the Law was restored, the selfsame custom as touching 
the Prophets did continue still.’° 

[4.] If neither the Jews have used publicly to read their para- 
phrasts, nor the primitive Church for a long time any other 


13 Exod. xxvil. 3; xxx. 26-28. of Greece, forbad Israel to read in 


What did the 


LAU Θ ΠΡ. ah joy του 581} Gr ΠΠῈ 
Lord would by these rudiments and 
pedagogy, teach that He would have 
nothing brought into the Church but 
that which He had appointed.” [W. 11. 
341.] 
ons Elias, Zhesb. it verbo Patar. 
[Elias Levita was a great Hebrew 
scholar of the early 16th century (1472- 
1549). In his 7Z%zsdztes he explains 
712 difficult Hebrew words, of which 
Fatar, ‘dimisit,’ is one. ‘‘ Thus the 
man who is summoned last to the 
reading of the Law on the Sabbath is 
‘the Dismisser’; and he pronounces 
the Haphtarah, z.e. second lesson. 
And here let me set down what 
was the occasion of the Haphtarah. 
According to what I have found 
written, the wicked Antiochus, king 


the Law publicly. 
Israelites? They took a section from 
the Prophets, the matter of which 
resembled the matter which was 
written in the section of the Law 
appertaining to that Sabbath. ... And 
even now that the decree has ceased, 
that custom has not ceased, but even 
at this day they read the sections of the 
Prophets after reading of the Law, 
and it is called the Haphtarah, ze. 
Dismission.” Hooker used the Latin 
of Paul Fagius, published at Isne in 
Swabia in 1541. Fagius came to 
England on Cranmer’s invitation in 
1549 to be reader in Hebrew at 
Cambridge, but died before the year’s 
end. See Cooper’s Athen. Cantabd. i. 


16 Act. xv. 21, xiii. 15 [see note 4]. 
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writings than Scripture,” except the cause of their not doing it were BOOK V. 
some law of God or reason forbidding them to do that which we Ch. xx. 
do, why should the later ages of the Church be deprived of the 
liberty the former had? Are we bound while the world standeth 
to put nothing in practice but only that which was at the very first ? 

Concerning the council of Laodicea, as it forbiddeth the reading 
of those things which are not canonical, so it maketh some things 
not canonical which are.* Their judgment in this we may not, and 
in that we need not follow. 

[5.] We have by thus many years’ experience found, that 
exceeding great good, not encumbered with any notable incon- 
venience, hath grown by the custom which we now observe. As 
for the harm whereof judicious men have complained in former 
times ; it came not of this, that other things were read besides the 
Scripture, but that so evil choice was made. With us there is 
never any time bestowed in divine service without the reading 
of a great part of the holy Scripture, which we account a thing 
most necessary. We dare not admit any such form of liturgy 
as either appointeth no Scripture at all, or very little, to be read 
in the church. And therefore the thrusting of the Bible out of 
the house of God is rather there to be feared, where men esteem 
it a matter so indifferent,'* whether the same be by solemn ap- 
pointment read publicly, or not read, the bare text excepted 
which the preacher haply chooseth out to expound. 

[6.1 But let us here consider what the practice of our fathers 
before us hath been, and how far-forth the same may be followed. 
We find that in ancient times there was publicly read first the 


17 T.C.lib.i. p. 197 [see notes 3 and 5], 
‘This practice continued still in the 
Churches of God after the Apostles’ 
times as may appear by the Second 
Apology of Justin Martyr.” dem. 
p. 198 [159; Whitgift, ii. 347], “It 
was decreed in the Council of Laodicea 
that nothing should be read in the 
Church but the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament. Afterward 
as corruptions grew in the Church, 
the reading of homilies and_ of 
martyrs’ lives was permitted. But 
besides the evil success thereof, 
that use and custom was controlled, 
as may appear by the Council of 
Colen, albeit otherwise popish. ... 
The bringing in of homilies and 
martyrs’ lives hath thrust the Bible 


clean out of the Church or into a 
corner.” 

18 The Apocalypse. [The list which 
Cartwright refers to (see note 7) in 
canon 59, constituting canon 60 in the 
Greek text, leaves out the Apocalypse, 
perhaps because of its severe reference 
to the Laodicean Church. ] 

19T. C. lib. ii. p. 381. “115 untrue 
that simple reading is necessary in the 
Church. A number of churches which 
have no such order of simple reading 
cannot be in this point charged with 
breach of God’s Commandment which 
they might be if simple reading were 
necessary.” By simple reading he 
meaneth the custom of bare reading 
more than the preacher at the same 
time expoundeth unto the people. 
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Ch. xx. 


But let us consider the Practice of Ancient Times 





Scripture,”’ as namely, something out of the books of the Prophets 
of God which were of old;” something out of the Apostles’ 
writings ;"” and lastly out of the holy Evangelists, some things 
which touched the person of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself.23 The 
cause of their reading first the Old Testament, then the New, and 


39 ἐς Coimus ad divinarum literarum 
commemorationem.” Tertul. 4 Zologet. 
p- 692. [Chap. 39, ‘‘ We assemble to 
read our sacred writings.” ‘‘ Cogi- 
mur” is usually read for ‘‘ coimus.” 
Whitgiftalleges the passage, W. iii. 46. ] 

21 ἐς Tudaicarum historiarum libri 
traditi sunt ab Apostolis legendi in 
Ecclesiis.” Orig. in 705. Hom.15. [§1, 
Migne, S. G. xi. 897. Extracted from 
the sentence, ‘*‘ Unless those carnal 
wars were to be figures of spiritual 
wars never, I think, would the books 
of the Jewish histories have been 
handed down by the Apostles to the 
disciples of Christ Who came to teach 
peace, as to be read in the churches.” 
Alleged by Whitgift, 11. 47.] 

"Πάντων κατὰ πόλεις ἢ ἀγροὺς 
μενόντων ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ συνέλευσις 
γίνεται, καὶ τὰ ἀπομνημονεύματα τῶν 
᾿Αποστόλων ἢ τὰ συγγράμματα τῶν 
ἹΙροφητῶν ἀναγιγνώσκεται [μέχρις ἐγ- 
xwpet}]. Justin. Afol. ii. p. 162. 
{Chap. 67 of “12ο]. i. *‘ And on the 
day called Sunday (τῇ τοῦ ᾿Ἡλίου 
λεγομένῃ ἡμέρᾳ) all who live in cities 
or in the country gather together to 
one place, and the memoirs of the 
Apostles or the writings of the Pro- 
phets are read aloud as long as time 
permits.” Hooker judiciously omits 
the last two words of the Greek, 
which Whitgift, misled by the Latin 
(Paris, 1554) of Perionius,—‘‘quamdiu 
hora patitur,”—translates ‘‘for the 
space of one whole hour.” W. iil. 
47. Seenote 5.1 ‘‘ Factum est ut ista 
die Dominica, prophetica lectione jam 
lecta, antealtareadstante qui lectionem 
S. Pauli proferret, beatissimus antistes 
Ambrosius, etc.” Sulpit. Sever. lib. 
iii. de Vita S. Mart. [The passage 
is in lib. i. cap. 5 of Gregory of Tours 
On the Miracles of St. Martin. It tells 
how St. Ambrose in a supernatural 
sleep before the altar was made aware 
of St. Martin’s death. ‘It happened 
on that Sunday, when the lesson from 
the Prophets had been read, and the 
reader of the lesson from St. Paul was 
standing ready before the altar, that 
the most blessed bishop Ambrosius 


fell into a slumber at the holy altar 
(super sanctum altare obdormiret).” 
ene S. Z. Ixxi. 918.] 

39 Vede Concil. Vasen. 2. habitum 
A.D. 444 to. Concil. 2, p. 19 [allud- 
ing apparently to the words at the end 
of the decree quoted in note 8, ‘‘Si 
enim digni sunt diaconi que Christus 
in evangelio locutus est legere, quare 
indigni judicentur SS. Patrum exposi- 
tiones publice recitare?” ‘‘If the 
deacons are fit to read the things 
which Christ said in the Gospel why 
should they be judged unworthy to 
read in public worship the expositions 
of the holy Fathers?” It would seem 
from this reference that Hooker used 
the editionof the Councils in 5 volumes, 
printed at Venice, 1585, by Dominic 
Nicolini. A copy with Whitgift’s arms 
on the cover is in the Lambeth 
Library. Cartwright must have used 
Peter Crabbé’s edition (1538 and 
1551), or that of Laurence Servius 
or Surius (1557). See Hefele, Chris- 
tzam Councils (Clark’s translation), 
i. 68]. Ztem. Synod. Laod. chap. 16. 
[See note 7. ἐν σαββάτῳ, εὐαγγέλια 
μετὰ ἕτερων γραφῶν ἀναγινώσκεσθαι, 
“*On the Sabbath let the gospels 
and other writings be read aloud.” 
Evand Gia n5O0n, ) Cypr. lib. ἢ": 
Ep. 5. [quoted by Whitgift, 111. 47; 
15, in the edition of Erasmus ; Ep. 38 
in the Oxford translation. It concerns 
the ordination of a confessor, Aurelius. 
«But for the present I thought right 
that he should begin with the office of 
reading. For nothing is more fitting 
for that voice which has confessed the 
Lord with a glorious attestation, than 
to sound abroad in the solemn reading 
of the divine word; than after lofty 
words, which delivered forth the wit- 
ness of Christ, to read the Gospel of 
Christ, whence His witnesses are 
made; after the rack to come to the 
desk, etc.” Migne, S. Z. iv. 319.] et 
lib. iv. Ep. 5. [a letter to the same 
effect on the confessor Celerinus ; 39, 
Oxford translation, see especially § 2. 
Migne, S. Z. iv. 323.] Ambros. lib. 
i. Offic. chap. 8 [As the Gospel for the 
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always somewhat out of both, is most likely to have been that BOOK ν. 
which Justin Martyr and St. Augustine observe in comparing the — Ch. xx. 
two Testaments. “The Apostles,” saith the one, “have taught 
us as themselves did learn, first the precepts of the Law, and then 
the Gospels. For what else is the Law but the Gospel fore- 
shewed? What other the Gospel, than the Law fulfilled?”*4 In 
like sort the other, “‘What the Old Testament hath, the very 
same the New containeth ; but that which lieth there as under a 
shadow is here brought forth into the open sun. ‘Things there 
prefigured are here performed.””° Again, “In the Old Testament 
there is a close comprehension of the New, in the New an open 
discovery of the Old.”*® To be short, the method of their public 
readings either purposely did tend, or at the leastwise doth fitly 
serve, “That from smaller things the mind of the hearers may go 
forward to the knowledge of greater, and by degrees climb up 
from the lowest to the highest things.” ?? 

[7.] Now besides the Scripture, the books which they called 
ecclesiastical were thought not unworthy sometime to be brought 
into public audience, and with that name they entitled the books 
which we term apocryphal. Under the selfsame name they also 
comprised certain no otherwise annexed unto the New than the 
former to the Old Testament, as a book of Hermes, Epistles of 


day was being read, Ambrose says, 
the occurrence of the text ‘‘ Factum 
est ut impleti sunt dies Officii ejus” 
(Luke i. 23) encouraged him to use 
the word ‘‘officia” in his work De 
Officiis Ministrorum. Migne, S. L. 
XV1. 31.7 εἰ Epist. 75 [Erasmus; 80 in 
Oxford translation; ‘‘ You have heard, 
my brother, the lesson of the Gospel.” 
Migne, S. Z. xvi. 1271.] et lib. de 
Helia atque Jejunio, cap. xx. [‘* Of 
Elijah and fasting.” The words alluded 
to are, ‘‘ You heard to-day in the lesson 
read (in lectione decursa) the saying 
of Legion,” Migne, S. Z. xiv. 724.] 

4 Just. guest. 101. [The Questiones 
et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos,reckoned 
now among the spurious works of 
Justin Martyr (Migne, S. G. vi. 1345): 
ὡς ἐμάνθανον οἱ ᾿Απόστολοι, πρῶτον μὲν 
τὰ τοῦ νόμου, ὕστερον δὲ τὰ εὐαγγέλια, 
οὕτως καὶ ἡμᾶς ἐδίδαξαν"... τί γάρ ἐστιν 
ὁ νόμος ; εὐαγγέλιον προκατηγγελμένον" 
τί δὲ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ; νόμος πεπληρω- 
μένος. 

35 August. guest. 33 in Numer. 
[Migne, S. Z. xxxiv. 732, ‘‘ Eadem 
quippe sunt in vetere et novo; ibi 


obumbrata, hic revelata ; ibi preefigu- 
rata, hic manifestata.”’] 

°6[/d. de Catech. Rud. ὃ 8, “In 
Veteri Testamento est occultatio Novi, 
in Novo Testamento est manifestatio 
Veteris.” Cp. Quest. 73 im Exod. 
(Migne, xxxiv. 623), ‘‘Multum et 
solide significatur, ad Vetus Testa- 
mentum timorem potius pertinere, 
sicut ad Novum dilectionem ; quan- 
quam et in Vetere Novum lateat, et in 
Novo Vetus pateat.”] 

ὅτ Walafr. Strab. de Rebus Ecclesias!. 
cap. 22. [Migne, S. Z. cxiv. 946. 
Walafrid Strabo (807-849), abbot of 
Reichenau, the compiler of the famous 
Glossa Ordinaria, wrote also a kind of 
handbook of ecclesiastical archzeology 
in 31 chapters. From chap. 22, ‘‘On 
the order of the Mass and the way of 
celebrating,” Hooker’s sentence is 
taken. Strabo has been speaking of 
the Epistle and Gospel. ‘‘Anteponitur 
autem in ordine quod inferius est 
dignitate, ut ex minoribus animus 
audientium ad majora sentienda pro- 
ficiat, et gradatim ab imis ad summa 
conscendat.” ] 
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Ch: xx, 


Ecclesiastical Books used in Public Audience 





Clement, and the like. According therefore to the phrase of 
antiquity, these we may term the new, and the other the old 
ecclesiastical books or writings. For we, being directed by a 
sentence (I suppose) of St. Jerome, who saith that “all writings 
not canonical are apocryphal,” use not now the title apocryphal as 
the rest of the Fathers ordinarily have done, whose custom is so to 
name for the most part only such as might not publicly be read or 
divulged. Ruffinus therefore having rehearsed the selfsame books 
of canonical Scripture, which with us are held to be alone canoni- 
cal, addeth immediately by way of caution,?° ‘‘ We must know that 
other books there are also, which our forefathers have used 
to name not canonical but ecclesiastical books, as the Book of 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobie, Judith, the Macabies, in the Old 
Testament; in the New, the book of Hermes, and such others. 
All which books and writings they willed to be read in churches, 
but not to be alleged as if their authority did bind us to build 
upon them our faith. Other writings they named apocryphal, 
which they would not have read in churches. These things 
delivered unto us from the Fathers we have in this place thought 
good to set down.” So far Ruffinus. 

[8.] He which considereth notwithstanding what store of false 
and forged writings dangerous unto Christian belief, and yet bear- 
ing glorious inscriptions,*° began soon upon the Apostles’ times to 


°8 Hieron. in Prolog. Galeat. [Migne, 
S. L. ix. 555, ‘‘ Hic prologus Scriptur- 
arum, quasi galeatum  principium, 
omnibus libris quos de Hebrzo ver- 
timus in Latinum convenire potest : 
ut scire valeamus quicquid extra hos 
est in Apocryphis esse ponendum.” 
‘* This prologue relates to all the books 
of the Scriptures which we have trans- 
lated from the Hebrew,—a sort of 
helmeted beginning. For we must 
know that whatever is not included in 
these must be classed as apocryphal.” 
The curious phrase ‘‘ galeatum prin- 
cipium” has caused the Preface to 
Jerome’s Vulgate version of the books 
of Samuel and Kings to be known as 
the Prologus Galeatus.] 

39 Ruffinus in Symbol. Apost. apud 
ΟΣ 5}: 38., ΜῈ ΡΣ 1S. 2aiecx. 
374. ‘*Sciendum tamen est, quod et 
alii libri sunt, qui non canonici, sed 
ecclesiastici a majoribus appellatisunt: 
id est Sapientia, qui dicitur Solomonis, 
et alia Sapientia, que dicitur filii 
Syrach, qui liber apud Latinos hoc 


ipso generali vocabulo Ecclesiasticus 
appellatur ; quo vocabulo non auctor 
libelli, sed Scripturee qualitas cogno- 
minata est. Ejusdem vero ordinis 
libellus est Tobize, et Judith, et Mac- 
cabzeorum libri. In Novo vero Testa- 
mento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Hermes, qui appellatur Duze Viz, vel 
Judicium Petri: quze omnia legi qui- 
dem in Ecclesia voluerunt, non tamen 
proferri ad auctoritatem ex his fidei 
confirmandam. Ceeteras vero Scrip- 
turas Apocryphas nominarunt, quas in 
ecclesiis legi noluerunt. Hezec nobis a 
Patribus tradita sunt, quae (ut dixi) 
opportunum visum est hoc in loco 
designare,” The ‘‘book of Hermes” is 
the Pastor of Hermas. Hooker leaves 
out of his translation Zhe Zwo Ways, 
or Judgment of Peter. ] 

% Vide Gelas. Decret. tom. Concil. 
2, p. 462. [Migne, S. Z. lix. 159-60. 
A great controversy has arisen con- 
cerning the alleged Roman Synod of 
70 bishops held under Gelasius, 494. 
The decree ascribed to it which dis- 
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be admitted into the Church, and to be honoured as if they had BOOK v. 
been indeed apostolic, shall easily perceive what cause the pro- Ch. xx. 
vincial synod of Laodicea* might have as then to prevent especially 

the danger of books made newly ecclesiastical, and for fear of the 

fraud of heretics to provide, that such public readings might be 
altogether taken out of canonical Scripture. Which ordinance 
respecting but that abuse that grew through the intermingling of 
lessons human with sacred, at such time as the one both affected 

the credit and usurped the name of the other (as by the canon 

of a later council*? providing remedy for the selfsame evil, and yet 
allowing the old ecclesiastical books to be read, it doth more 
plainly and clearly appear), neither can be construed nor should 

be urged utterly to prejudice our use of those old ecclesi- 
astical writings; much less of homilies, which were a third 

kind of readings usual in former times, a most commendable 
institution, as well then* to supply the casual, as now the necessary 

defect of sermons. 

[9.] In the heat of general persecution, whereunto Christian 
belief was subject upon the first promulgation thereof through- 
out the world, it much confirmed the courage and constancy of 
weaker minds, when public relation was made unto them after 
what manner God had been glorified through the sufferings of 
martyrs, famous amongst them for holiness during life, and at the 
time of their death admirable in all men’s eyes, through miracu- 
lous evidence of grace divine assisting them from above. For 
which cause the virtues of some being thought expedient to be 
annually had in remembrance above the rest, this brought in a 
fourth kind of public reading, whereby the lives of such saints and 
martyrs had at the time of their yearly memorials solemn recog- 
nition in the Church of God.*4 The fond imitation of which 


tinguishes genuine and apocryphal 
books is the first Zdex prohibitorum. 
Modern scholars refer part of it back 
to Pope Damasus (d.384). See Hefele, 
Councils, iv. 42.] 

31 Ci7ca A.D. 366. 
and 381, Hefele. ] 

®2Concil. Carthag. iii. cap. 47, 
*<Preeter Scripturas canonicas nihil 
in ecclesiis legatur sub nomine divin- 
arum scripturarum.” Czrca A.D. 401. 
[The decree goes on, ‘‘ Liceat etiam 
legi passiones martyrum, cum anni- 
versarii dies eorum  celebrantur.” 
aan (ΡΣ 1177, ADs ΟΣ 6 Lt 
was resolved that nothing be read in 


[Between 343 


the Church under the name of Holy 
Scripture but Canonical Scripture (a 
list follows). But the passions of 
martyrs may be read when their anni- 
versaries are kept.’”? The decree was 
one of those, drawn up by the Synod 
of Hippo, 393 A.D., which the third 
Synod of Carthage, 397 A.D., adopted. 
Hefele, Cozenczls, ii. 407, 400. ] 

83 Concil. Vasen. ii. habitum A.D. 
444, to. Concil. ii. p. 19, “51 presbyter 
aliqua infirmitate prohibente per seip- 
sum non potuerit praedicare, sanctorum 
patrum homiliz a diaconibus reciten- 
tur.” [L.andC.iv. 1680. See note 8.] 

Concil. Carthag. iii. can. 13 
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BOOK V. laudable custom being in later ages resumed, when there was 
neither the like cause to do as the Fathers before had done, nor 
any care, conscience, or wit, in such as undertook to perform that 
work, some brainless men have by great labour and travail brought 
to pass that the Church is now ashamed of nothing more than of 


Ch. xx. 


saints. 


If therefore Pope Gelasius* did so long sithence see those 


defects of judgment, even then, for which the reading of the acts 
of martyrs should be and was at that time forborne in the church 
of Rome; we are not to marvel that afterwards legends being 
grown in a manner to be nothing else but heaps of frivolous and 
scandalous vanities, they have been even with disdain thrown out, 


the very nests which bred them abhorring them.*® 


[‘‘Liceat etiam legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversarii dies eorum celebran- 
tur.” L. and C. ii. 1644, Concil. vulgo 
dict. Afric. seu Collectio variorum 
Canonum. cap. 13, Hefele, Councils, 
ii. 422. See note 32.] et Greg. Turon. 
de Gloria Mart. cap. 86. [Migne, 
S. Z. Ixxi. 781, ‘‘Dies passionis erat 
Polycarpi...Lecta igitur passione cum 
reliquis lectionibus, etc.,” ‘‘ It was the 
day of Polycarp’s martyrdom ... When 
the story of his passion had been 
read with the other lessons, etc.’’] et 
Hadrian. “frst. ad Carol. Magn. 
[Keble quotes a passage (Migne, S. Z. 
xcvili. 307-418) in which Hadrian I. 
(Pope from 772 to 795) asks Charle- 
magne to receive his envoys with 
kindness, ‘‘for love of your patron, 
the blessed Apostle Peter; so that 
when they return with their business 
done (cum effectu causze), we may offer 
strong prayers for your safety before 
the shrine of the Apostle of God (ante 
confessionem ipsius Dei Apostoli).” 
“*Confessio ” was first of all the place 
where a martyr had witnessed a good 
confession, and then the Church there 
erected. Hadrian uses both ‘‘aula”’ 
and ‘‘confessio” in this sense. See 
Migne’s Index under ‘‘aula” and 
‘*confessio ” op. czt.] 

35 Gelas. civca A.D. 492, tom. Concil. 
ii. p. 461 [L. and C. iv.1263. Migne, 
S. Z. lix. 159-60. Seenote 30. After 
speaking of the value of the acts of the 
martyrs, the caution of the Roman 
Church in not reading them and 
the uncertainty of their authorship, 
Gelasius goes on, ‘‘propter quod, ut 
dictum est, ne vel levis subsannandi 
oriretur occasio, in sancta Rom. 


We are not 


Ecclesia non leguntur.” ‘* Wherefore, 
as has been said, they are not read in 
the Roman Church, lest even the least 
occasion of laughter should arise.”] 

86 Concil. Colonien. celebrat. A.D. 
1536, par. ii. cap. 6. [See note 9.] 
Melch. Can. Zocor. Theol. lib. xi. 
[p- 650, ed. Lovan. 1569, ‘‘ Dolenter 
hoc dico potius quam contumeliose, 
multo a Laertio severius vitas Philoso- 
phorum scriptas, quam a Christianis 
vitas Sanctorum; longequeincorruptius 
et integrius Suetonium res Czesarum 
exposuisse, quam exposuerint Catholici, 
non res dico imperatorum, sed mar- 
tyrum, virginum, et confessorum.”’ 
*‘ With sorrow I say it rather than 
with anger that the lives of the philo- 
sophers have been written by Laertius 
with more propriety than the lives of 
the saints by the Christians ; and that 
Suetonius has written the history of 
the Czesars far more accurately and 
truly than the Catholics have written, 
I will not say the history of the Em- 
perors, but of the martyrs, the virgins, 
the confessors.” Melchior Canus was 
a Spanish bishop (1523-1560). His 
Locorum Theologicorum libri xit. was 
published 1562 at Salamanca.] Viv. 
de Trad. Disc. 110. ν. [Ludovicus 
Vives, 1492-1540, made his reputa- 
tion by his commentary on St. 
Augustine’s Czty of God, which he 
dedicated to Henry VIII. Henry in- 
vited him to England to teach Latin 
to the princess Mary. He differed 
from the king on the divorce question 
and was imprisoned for six weeks, 
after which he left England. De 
Tradendis Disciplines, libri v., was 
published at Bruges, 1531. Hooker 
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therefore to except only Scripture, and to make confusedly all the BOOK ν. 
residue of one suit, as if they who abolish legends could not ΟΝ. xx. 
without incongruity retain in the church either homilies or those 
old ecclesiastical books. 
[το.] Which books in case myself did think, as some others do, 
safer and better to be left publicly unread; nevertheless as in 
other things of like nature, even so in this,®’ my private judgment 
I should be loth to oppose against the force of their reverend 
authority, who rather considering the divine excellency of some 
things in all, and of all things in certain of those Apocrypha which 
we publicly read, have thought it better to let them stand as a list 
or marginal border unto the Old Testament, and though with 
divine yet as human compositions, to grant at the least unto 
certain of them public audience in the house of God. For inas- 
much as the due estimation of heavenly truth dependeth wholly 
upon the known and approved authority of those famous oracles 
of God, it greatly behoveth the Church to have always most 
especial care, lest through confused mixture at any time human 


usurp the room and title of divine writings. 


Wherefore albeit for 


the people’s*’ more plain instruction (as the ancient use hath been) 


refers to a passage on p. 510, ed. 1535, 
where Vives complains of lives of 
Saints, ‘‘ut vitam dictet animus 
scribentis, non veritas. Fuere qui 
magnz pietatis loco ducerent men- 
daciosa pro religione confingere: quod 
et periculosum est, ne veris adimatur 
fides propter falsa; et minime neces- 
sarilum; quoniam pro pietate nostra 
tam multa sunt vera, ut falsa, tanquam 
ignavi milites atque inutiles, oneri sint 
magis quam auxilio”; 2.6. ‘‘ that the 
mind of the writer and not the truth 
recounts the life. There were those 
who held it for a great piety to com- 
pose lies on behalf of religion. But 
the practice is dangerous, lest faith 
be drawn away from true things on 
account of what is false; and quite 
unnecessary, since to help our piety 
we have as many false things as true ; 
and these, like slothful and useless 
soldiers, are rather a burden than a 
help.” ] 

37 «(Τῇ errorum barathrum faciliter 
ruunt, qui conceptus proprios patrum 
definitionibus anteponunt.” c. un. de 
relig. do. in Extra. [1.6. capite unico 
titulus vii. de vreligtosis domibus, 
in £xtravagantibus (Joannis xxii.) 


Corp. Juris Canon, t. iii. App. 74, 
Leyden, 1584. Richter and Friedberg, 
1881. ii. 1214. The ‘‘titulus” is 
directed against the sect of the ‘‘ Fra- 
ticelli, seu fratres de paupere vita, 
Bizochi sive Beguini.” ‘‘ They run 
easily into an abyss of errors, who 
prefer their own notions to the defini- 
tions of the fathers.”] 

38 Hieron. Pref. ad Libros Salom. 
[Migne, S. Z. xxviii. 1242. ‘*Sicut 
Judith et Tobi et Machabzorum libros 
legit quidem Ecclesia, sed eos intra 
canonicas Scripturas non recipit ; sic 
et heec duo volumina (Sapientiam et 
Ecclesiasticum) legat ad zedificationem 
plebis, non ad auctoritatem ecclesias- 
ticorum dogmatum confirmandam.” 
*“As the Church reads Judith and 
Tobit and the books of the Maccabees, 
but does not receive them as canonical, 
so also she reads these two books 
(Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus) for the 
edification of the people, not to con- 
frm the authority of ecclesiastical 
dogmas.” Probably the passagealluded 
to in the sixth Article.] Aug. de Pred. 
Sanct. lib. i. cap. 14. [z.e. de Pre- 
destinatione Sanctorum. Migne, S. 7. 
xliv. 980, ‘‘Non debuit repudiari 
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we read in our churches certain books besides the Scripture, yet 
as the Scripture we read them not. ΑἹ] men know our professed 
opinion touching the difference whereby we sever them from the 
Scripture. And if any where it be suspected that some or other 
will haply mistake a thing so manifest in every man’s eye, there is 
no let but that as often as those books are read, and need so 
requireth, the style of their difference may expressly be men- 
tioned, to bar even all possibility of error. 

{11.] It being then known that we hold not the Apocrypha for 
sacred (as we do the holy Scripture) but for human compositions, 
the subject whereof are sundry divine matters ; let there be reason 
shewed why to read any part of them publicly it should be unlawful 
or hurtful unto the Church of God. I hear it said that “many 
things” in them are very “frivolous,” and unworthy of public 
audience; yea many contrary, “plainly contrary to the holy 


sententia Libri Sapientice, qui -meruit 
in Ecclesia Christi de gradu lectorum 
Ecclesize Christi tam longa annositate 
recitari, et ab omnibus Christianis, ab 
episcopis usque ad extremos laicos 
fideles, poenitentes, catechumenos, cum 
veneratione divine auctoritatisaudiri.” 
Having quoted //zsdom iv. 11, Augus- 
tine continues, that ‘‘ the teaching of 
the Book of Wisdom should not be 
rejected, seeing that for so long a series 
of years it has been held worthy of 
public reading in the Church of Christ 
by the lectors and ail clergy above 
them in rank, and of public hearing 
with the reverence shewn to divine 
authority byall Christians from bishops 
down to the meanest lay believers, 
whether penitents or catechumens.”] 
Pref. Gloss. ord. [Walafrid Strabo has 
a preface to his Glossa Ordinaria (see 
note 27) ‘‘concerning canonical and 
non-canonical books,” Migne, S. Z. 
cxiilil. 20, in which he gives large 
quotations from St. Jerome. Of the 
non-canonical books he says, ‘‘ Boni 
et utiles sunt, nihilque in eis, quod 
canonicis obviet, invenitur; ideo Ec- 
clesia eos legit, et permittit, ut ad 
devotionem et ad morum informatio- 
nem a fidelibus legantur; eorum tamen 
auctoritas,” etc. (as in the subsequent 
quotation from St. Jerome). ‘‘ They 
are good and useful, and nothing is 
found in them contradictory to the 
canonical writings; wherefore the 
Church reads them and allows the 
faithful to read them for devotional 


purposes and the improvement of 
manners ; but their authority,” etc.,]} 
et Lyr. ad Prol. Hieron. in Tob. [ Gloss. 
Ordin. Leyden, 1589, t. ii. 1495. 
**Postquam, auxiliante Deo, scripsi 
super libros sacree Scripturee canonicos, 
...de ejusdem confisus auxilio super 
alios intendo scribere, qui non sunt de 
canone, sc. lib. Sapientize, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, Judith, Tobias, et Libri Macha- 
bzeorum, etc. ... Hi libri recepti sunt ab 
Ecclesia, ut ad morum informationem 
in ea legantur: tamen eorum auctoritas 
ad probandum ea quee in contentionem 
veniunt minusidoneareputatur : ut dicit 
Hieron. in Prol. super Judith.” ‘After 
I have with God’s assistance written on 
the canonical books of holy Scripture, 
I intend, trusting in the same helper, 
to write on those which are not in the 
canon, as the book of Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Judith, Tobias, and the 
books of the Maccabees. ... These 
books have been received by the 
Church to be read for improvement 
of manners; but their authority in 
proving matters of controversy is of 
less weight, as Jerome says in his pro- 
logue to Judith.” Nicolas de Lyra 
(1270-1340) was the famous Franciscan 
commentator, born at Lyre in Nor- 
mandy, whose care in seeking the 
literal sense of Scripture paved the 
way for modern critical methods, and 
gave rise to the jingle, ‘‘si Lyra non 
lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset,” ‘‘ If 
Lyra had not harped Luther had not 
danced.” His Hebrew scholarship 
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Having always been accounted Holy 
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Scripture.” °° Which hitherto is neither sufficiently proved by him BOOK v. 


who saith it, and if the proofs thereof were strong, yet the very 
allegation itself is weak. Let us therefore suppose (for I will 
not demand to what purpose it is that against our custom of 
reading books not canonical they bring exceptions of matter in 
those books which we never use to read) suppose I say that 
what faults soever they have observed throughout the passages 
of all those books, the same in every respect were such as 
neither could be construed, nor ought to be censured otherwise 
than even as themselves pretend: yet as men through too much 
haste oftentimes forget the errand whereabout they should go; 
so here it appeareth that an eager desire to rake together 
whatsoever might prejudice or any way hinder the credit of 
apocryphal books, hath caused the collector’s pen so to run as 
it were on wheels, that the mind which should guide it had 
no leisure to think, whether that which might haply serve to 
withhold from giving them the authority which belongeth unto 
sacred Scripture, and to cut them off from the canon, would as 
effectually serve to shut them altogether out of the Church, and 
to withdraw from granting unto them that public use wherein 


fitentur, Geneva, 1581. 


they are only held as profitable for instruction. Is 
acknowledged #° that those books are “holy,” 


gave rise to the statement that he was 
converted from Judaism. ] 

ἔθ ΟΣ 1: 1 ps 400: 201. [ck 
answer that there may be many places 
plainly contrary to the holy Scripture, 
partly frivolous and unworthy to be 
read.” p. 400. ] 

40 Harm. Confess. sect. 1. [‘* And 
yet we do not deny that certain books 
of the Old Testament were of the 
ancient authors called Apocryphal and 
of others Ecclesiastical, to wit, such 
as they would have to be read in the 
Churches, but not alleged to avouch or 
confirm the authority of faith by them,” 
p- 3. Hooker quotes from Harionia 
Coufessionum fidet orthodoxarum et 
reformatarum Ecclestarum, que in 
precipuis quibusque Europe regnis 
sacram Evangelit doctrinam pure pro- 
A translation 
was printed at Cambridge by Thomas 
Thomas in 1586, which is used above. 
Copies of both are in the Lambeth 
Library. . This passage is taken from 
“the latter Confession of Helvetia” 
(1566), § 1, ‘‘ Of the Holy Scriptures 
being the true Word of God.”] Sed. 


it not 
that they are 


Con. art. 6. [‘‘We furthermore make 
a difference between the holy books 
and those which they call apocryphal: 

for so much as the Apocryphal may 
be read in the Church, and it is lawful 
also so far to gather instructions out 
of them as they agree with the canoni- 
cal books, but their authority and cer- 
tainty is not such as that any doctrine 
touching faith or Christian religion may 
safely be built upon their testimony: 
so far off is it that they can disannul 
or impair the authority of the other.” 
From the Harmony already cited, p. 
I1. Article 6 is ‘‘Of the Apocryphal 
Books.” The 4elgian Confession was 
made 1566.] Lubert. de frincip. 

Christ. Dogm. lib. i. cap. 5. [Sibrand 
Lubbert (1556- 1625) was for nearly 
40 years professor of divinity at the 
university of Franeker in Friesland. 
During his long life he engaged in 
controversy with Bellarmine, Vors- 
tius, Arminius, Socinus, and Grotius. 
Hooker refers to Le Principiis Chris- 
tianorum Dogmatum libri vit. written 
against Bellarmine and published ‘‘In 
Academia Franekeran a,’ i591. There 
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“ecclesiastical” and “sacred,” that to term them “divine,” as 
being for their excellency next unto them which are properly so 
termed, is no way to honour them above desert; yea, even that 
the whole Church of Christ, as well at the first as sithence, hath 
most worthily approved their fitness for the public information 
of life and manners; is not thus much I say acknowledged, and 
that by them, who notwithstanding receive not the same for 
““any part of canonical Scripture,” by them who deny not but 
that they are “faulty,” by them who are ready enough to give 
instances wherein they seem to contain matter “scarce agree- 
able with holy Scripture”? So little doth such their supposed 
faultiness in moderate men’s judgment enforce the removal of 
them out of the house of God, that still they are judged to 
retain worthily those very titles of commendation, than which 
there cannot greater be given to writings the authors whereof 
are men. As in truth if the Scripture itself, ascribing to the 
persons of men righteousness in regard of their manifold 
virtues, may not rightly be construed as though it did thereby 
clear them and make them quite free from all faults, no 
reason we should judge it absurd to commend their writings 
as reverend, holy, and sound, wherein there are so many 
singular perfections, only for that the exquisite wits of some 
few peradventure are able dispersedly here and there to find 
now a word and then a sentence, which may be more prob- 
ably suspected than easily cleared of error, by us which have 
but conjectural knowledge of their meaning. 

Against immodest invectives therefore whereby they are charged 
as being fraught with ‘outrageous lies,” 44 we doubt not but 


is a copy in the Lambeth Library with 
Whitgift’s arms on the cover, in which 
chaps. 4 and καὶ of Book I. are under- 
lined copiously. These chapters deal 
with the canon of Scripture, and from 
them Hooker seems to have drawn 
most of the references he alleges in 
the present chapter. For the present 
reference see chap. 4, p. 32, ‘*‘ Fatemur 
enim eos libros divinos, sanctos, sacros, 
et Ecclesiasticos ; et tamen non esse 
Canonicos.” ‘‘ For we confess those 
books to be divine, holy, sacred, and 
ecclesiastical ; but nevertheless not 
canonical”; and chap. 5, p. 50, ‘‘ Hi 
libri non sunt Canonicis libris con- 
formes. Unum enim librum ex his 
Hieronymus dicit vitiosumesse,alterum 
fabulosum. At vitiosum et fabulosum 


non est veritatis regulz conforme. 
Preeterea in singulis libris ostendemus, 
eos non esse canonicis conformes.” 
“*These books are not a part of the 
canonical books. For one of them, 
St. Jerome says, is faulty, another 
mere fable. But what is faulty and 
fabulous is not a part of the rule of 
truth. Moreover we shall show in the 
case of individual books that they are 
not a part of the canonical books.” ] 

41 The libel of AZtaphys. Schoolp. 
art. 34. [This refers to a broadsheet, 
of which there is a copy in the Lam- 
beth Library, entitled, Certazn Mineral 
and Metaphysical Schoolpoints to be 
defended by the reverend Bishops and 
the rest of my clergy masters of the 
Convocation house against both the 


Apocryphal and Canonical Scripture distinguished 





their more allowable censure will prevail, who, without so 
passionate terms of disgrace, do note a difference great 
enough between apocryphal and other writings, a difference 
such as Josephus and Epiphanius observe: the one declaring 
that amongst the Jews books written after the days of 
Artaxerxes were not of equal credit with them which had 
gone before, inasmuch as the Jews sithence that time had 
not the like exact succession of prophets;*# the other 
acknowledging that they are “profitable,” although denying 
them to be “divine” in such construction and sense as the 
Scripture itself is so termed. With what intent they were first 
published, those words of the nephew of Jesus do plainly enough 
signify, “After that my grandfather Jesus had given himself to 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets and other books of 
our fathers, and had gotten therein sufficient judgment, he 
purposed also to write something pertaining to learning and 
wisdom, to the intent that they which were desirous to learn, 
and would give themselves to these things, might profit much 
more in living according to the Law.” 44 Their end in writing 
and ours in reading them is the same. The books of Judith, 
Tobie, Baruk, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, we read, as serving 
most unto that end. The rest we leave unto men in private. 

[12.] Neither can it be reasonably thought, because upon 
certain solemn occasions some lessons are chosen out of those 


Universities and all the reformed 
Churches tn Christendom.” Article 
34 runs, ‘‘ That the Creed of the 
Apostles and of Athanasius, the Nicene, 
etc., contain many palpable lies in 
them, for the Apocrypha (which hath 
many outragious lies in it, as in 2 
Esdra xiv. τ, Judith xi. 5, 18, 
Tob. v. 12) is in authority next to the 
Canonical Scriptures: the defendant 
in this point is father Thomas of Win- 
chester,—profane T. C. page 49.” 
Compare Article 3, ‘‘ But you must 
not. take this T. C. of mine for 
Thomas Cartwright: this is profane 
T.C.” Martin means Thomas Cooper, 
Bishop of Winchester, the author of 
An Admonition to the Feople of 
England against Martin Mar- Prelate, 
1589, which was the official answer 
to Martin’s first pamphlet. A perusal 
of it will convince the candid reader 
how frivolous Martin’s slanders were. 
Cooper was a learned, modest, and 
sincere prelate. ] 


Joseph. cont. Apion. lib. i. [§ δ. 
"Amd δὲ ᾿Αρταξέρξου μέχρι Tod καθ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς χρόνου γέγραπται μὲν ἕκαστα" 
πίστεως δὲ οὐχ ὁμοίας ἠξίωται τοῖς πρὸ 
αὐτῶν, διὰ τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι τὴν τῶν 
προφητῶν ἀκριβῆ διαδοχήν. “Βε- 
tween the time of Artaxerxes and our 
days various things have been written, 
but they are not of equal credit with 
earlier writings, because the succes- 
sion of the prophets was not exact.” 
Alleged by Lubbert, of. ci. p. 19. 
See note 40. ] 

4 Epiphan. in Ancyrot. Χρήσιμοι 
μέν εἰσι καὶ ὠφέλιμοι, ἀλλ᾽ els ἀριθμὸν 
ῥητῶν οὐκ ἀναφέρονται. [Not in the 
Ancoratus, but in the Liber de Men- 
surts et Pondertbus, §4. Migne, S. G., 
xliii. 243. ‘‘ They are excellent and 
profitable, but not to be counted among 
the Scriptures.” Alleged by Lubbert, 
op. cit. p. 32. Compare D.C. B. 11.» 
149, 154.] ᾿ 

4 Prefat. ad lib. Eccles. [quoted 
exactly from the prologue to Lcclesz- 
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books, and of Scripture itself some chapters not appointed to 
be read at all, that we thereby do offer disgrace to the word 
of God, or lift up the writings of men above it. For in 
such choice we do not think but that fitness of speech may 
be more respected than worthiness. If in that which we use 
to read there happen by the way any clause, sentence, or 
speech, that soundeth towards error, should the mixture of a 
little dross constrain the Church to deprive herself of so much 
gold, rather than learn how by art and judgment to make 
separation of the one from the other? ΤῸ this effect very 
fitly, from the counsel that St. Jerome giveth Lezta,*® of 
taking heed “how” she read the Apocrypha, as also by the 
help of other learned men’s judgments delivered in like case, 
we may take direction. But surely the arguments that should 
bind us not to read them or any part of them publicly at 
all 47 must be stronger than as yet we have heard any. 


XXI. OF PREACHING BY SERMONS; AND WHETHER SERMONS BE THE 
ONLY ORDINARY WAY OF TEACHING, WHEREBY MEN ARE 
BROUGHT TO THE SAVING KNOWLEDGE OF GOD’S TRUTH. 


[1.7 We marvel the less that our reading of books not 
canonical is so much impugned, when so little is attributed 
unto the reading of canonical Scripture itself, that now it hath 
grown to be a question, whether the word of God be any 


asticus in Geneva version. The writing toa woman, biddeth her take 


Bishops’ Bible is quite different. ] 

PTD ΟΣ 1 SO, VV) tls SAO: 
‘*Whereupon appeareth that it is not 
so well ordained in the church of 
England, where both homilies and 
apocrypha are read, especially when 
as divers chapters of the books called 
apocrypha are lifted up so high, that 
they are sometime appointed for ex- 
traordinary lessons upon feasts’ days, 
wherein the greatest assemblies be 
made and some of the chapters of 
the canonical Scripture, as certain 
chapters of the Apocalypse, quite left 
out, and not read at all.”’] 

46[ Lf. evil. 12; Migne, S. Z. xxii. 
$77: Quoted) by, τ \C2) ai) gor. 
“* And because the Doctor (Whitgift) 
tasteth nothing but authority of men, 
he hath Jerome of this mind ;—which, 


heed of all the Apocrypha, affirming 
that they are not theirs whose names 
they bear, that there are many faulty 
things mingled, and that it requireth 
wisdom to seek for gold in dirt.” 
*‘Caveat omnia apocrypha. Et si- 
quando ea non ad dogmatum veritatem, 
sed ad signorum reverentiam legere 
voluerit: sciat non eorum esse, quorum 
titulis preenotantur, multaque his ad- 
mixta vitiosa, et grandis esse prudentize, 
aurum in luto querere.” Cartwright 
omits the clause, ‘‘and if it seem good 
to read them not to verify dogmas but 
to increase reverence in worship.”] 
ΠῚ: (δ τὶ git Ve Mllans 4 len cee Dne ke 
remaineth that I shew briefly that 
neither the homilies nor the apocrypha 
are at all to be read in the Church.” ] 
* See Dissertation 11. 


Our Sermons are not, like Scripture, Word of God 





“ordinary” mean to save the souls of men,’ in that it is 
either privately studied or publicly read and so made known, 
or else only as the same is preached, that is to say, explained 
by lively voice, and applied to the people’s use as the speaker 
in his wisdom thinketh meet. For this alone is it which they 
use to call preaching. The public reading of the Apocrypha 
they condemn altogether as a thing effectual unto evil; the 
bare reading in like sort of whatsoever, yea even of Scriptures 
themselves, they mislike, as a thing uneffectual to do that 
good, which we are persuaded may grow by it.” 

[2.] Our desire is in this present controversy, as in the rest, 
not to be carried up and down with the waves of uncertain 
arguments, but rather positively to lead on the minds of the 
simpler sort by plain and easy degrees, till the very nature 
of the thing itself do make manifest what is truth. First 
therefore because whatsoever is spoken concerning the efficacy 
or necessity of God’s word, the same they tie and restrain 
only unto sermons, howbeit not sermons read neither (for 
such they also abhor in the Church),? but sermons without 
book, sermons which spend their life in their birth and may 
have public audience but once; for this cause to avoid am- 
biguities wherewith they often entangle themselves, not marking 
what doth agree to the word of God in itself, and what in 
regard of outward accidents which may befall it, we are to 
know that the word of God is His heavenly truth touching 
matters of eternal life revealed and uttered unto men; unto 
prophets and apostles by- immediate divine inspiration, from 
them to us by their books and writings. We therefore have 
no word of God but the Scripture. Apostolic sermons were 
unto such as heard them His word, even as properly as to 
us their writings are. Howbeit not so our own sermons, the 
expositions which our discourse of wit doth gather and minister 
out of the word of God. For which cause in this present 


ἘΠῚ C. 1 120: WWeyals o5,, - Lt may 
be that God doth sometimes work 
faith by reading only, especially where 
preaching cannot be, and so He doth 
sometimes without reading, by a won- 
derful work of His Spirit; but the 
ordinary ways whereby God regener- 
ateth His children is by the word of 
God which is preached.” ] 

2[Admon. ist ed. p. 17, ** For bare 
reading of the word and single service 


saying is bare feeding, yea it is as evil 
as playing upon a stage, and worse 
too ; for players yet learn their parts 
without book, and these, a many of 
them, can scarcely read within book.” 
In the 2nd ed. the first clause is, 
«* Reading is not feeding, but is, etc.” 
W. iii. 48.] 

3 Admon. p. 9, “ΒΥ the word of 
God it is an office of preaching, they 
make it an office of reading.” «47:5. 
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What the Word of God is 


BOOK V. question, we are when we name the word of God always to 


Ch. xxi. 


mean the Scripture only. 

[3-] The end of the word of God is to save, and therefore 
we term it the word of life. The way for all men to be saved 
is by the knowledge of that truth which the word hath taught. 
And sith eternal life is a thing of itself communicable unto all, it 
behoveth that the word of God, the necessary mean thereunto, 
be so likewise. Wherefore the word of life hath been always a 
treasure, though precious, yet easy, as well to attain, as to find; 
lest any man desirous of life should perish through the difficulty 
of the way. To this end the word of God no otherwise serveth 
than only in the nature of a doctrinal instrument. It saveth 
because it maketh ‘wise to salvation.” 4 Wherefore the ignorant 
it saveth not; they which live by the word must know it. And 
being itself the instrument which God hath purposely framed, 
thereby to work the knowledge of salvation in the hearts of men, 
what cause is there wherefore it should not of itself be acknow- 
ledged a most apt and a likely mean to leave an apprehension of 
things divine in our understanding, and in the mind an assent 
thereunto? For touching the one, sith God, Who knoweth and 
discloseth best the rich treasures of His own wisdom, hath by 
delivering His word made choice of the Scriptures as the most 
effectual means whereby those treasures might be imparted unto 
the world, it followeth that to man’s understanding the Scripture 
must needs be even of itself intended as a full and perfect 
discovery, sufficient to imprint in us the lively character of all 
things necessarily required for the attainment of eternal life. 
And concerning our assent to the mysteries of heavenly truth, 
seeing that the word of God for the Author’s sake hath credit 
with all that confess it (as we all do) to be His word, every 
proposition of holy Scripture, every sentence being to us a 
principle ; if the principles of all kinds of knowledge else have 
that virtue in themselves, whereby they are able to procure our 
assent unto such conclusions as the industry of right discourse 
doth gather from them ; we have no reason tc think the principles 


519, ὟΝ. iii. 40, ‘‘ What contrariety 
is there betwixt reading and preach- 
ing? If a man should write his 
sermon, and read it in the book to 
his flock, doth he not preach?” T. Ὁ. 
i. 127 (al. 160), W. iil. 41, ‘* What if 
I granted that it is preaching, yet I 
deny that he that readeth another 


man’s sermon preacheth: and further 
I say that if there be any such as being 
able to preach for his knowledge yet 
for fault either of utterance or memory 
cannot do it but by reading that which 
he hath written, it is not convenient 
that he should be a minister in the 
Church.”’] 52) Tum. Wi. 15. 


It may be preached otherwise than by Sermons ΟἹ 
of that truth which tendeth unto man’s everlasting happiness BOOK ν. 
less forcible than any other, when we know that of all other Ch. xxi. 
they are for their certainty the most infallible. 

But as every thing of price, so this doth require travail. We 
bring not the knowledge of God with us into the world. And 
the less our own opportunity or ability is that way, the more 
we need the help of other men’s judgments to be our direction 
herein. Nor doth any man ever believe, into whom the doctrine 
of belief is not instilled by instruction some way received at the 
first from others. Wherein whatsoever fit means there are to 
notify the mysteries of the word of God, whether publicly (which 
we call preaching) or in private howsoever, the word by every 
such mean even “ ordinarily” ὅ doth save, and not only by being 
delivered unto men in sermons. 

[4.] Sermons are not the only preaching which doth save souls. 

For concerning the use and sense of this word preaching, which 
they shut up in so close a prison, although more than enough 
have already been spoken to redeem the liberty thereof, yet be- 
cause they insist so much and so proudly insult thereon, we must 
a little inure their ears with hearing how others whom they more 
regard are in this case accustomed to use the selfsame language 
with us whose manner of speech they deride. Justin Martyr 
doubteth not to tell the Grecians, that even in certain of their 
writings the very judgment to come is preached;® nor the 
council of Vaus to insinuate that presbyters absent through 
infirmity from their churches might be said to preach by those 
deputies who in their stead did but read homilies;* nor the 
council of Toledo to call the usual public reading of the Gospels 
in the church preaching ; 8. nor others long before these our days 

®[** The ordzzaryand especial means 

to work faith by is preaching and not 


reading.” ... “It is the excellentest 
and most ordinary means to work 


τὴν ἀληθῆ Kal θείαν ἐπαγγελλόμενοι 
παρ’ ὑμὶν εἰδέναι γνῶσιν. ‘(On 
account of) the judgment which is to 
be after the end of this life, which is 


faith by in the hearts of the hearers.” 
... * The ordinary ways whereby God 
regenerateth his children is by the 
word of God which is preached.” 
Ta Gail26-765, Willies; 3153354 

6 Parenet. ad Gent. p. 17 [chap. i. 
Migne, S. G. vi. 241. Τὴν μέλλουσαν 
μετὰ τὴν τελευτὴν τοῦδε τοῦ Biov 
ἔσεσθαι κρίσιν" ἣν οὐ μόνον οἱ ἡμέτεροι 
κατὰ θεὸν κηρύττουσι πρόγονοι, προ- 
φῆταί τε καὶ νομοθέται, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ 
παρ᾽ ὑμῶν νομισθέντες εἶναι σόφοι, οὐ 
ποιηταὶ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ φιλόσοφοι οἱ 


announced not only by our forefathers 
according to God, to wit the prophets 
and lawgivers, but also by those 
among yourselves who have been 
esteemed wise, not poets only, but 
also philosophers, who professed 
among you that they had attained 
the true and divine knowledge.”] 


7Concil. Vasen. ii. cap. ii. [See 
p- 81, note 33.] 

8Concil. Tol. iv. cap. 11 [‘‘In 
quibusdam Hispaniarum  Ecclesiis 


Laudes post Apostolum decantantur, 
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Reading Scriptures without comment is Preaching 





to write, that by him who but readeth a lesson in the solemn 
assembly as part of divine service, the very office of preaching is so 
far-forth executed. Such kind of speeches: were then familiar, 
those phrases seemed not to them absurd, they would have mar- 
velled to hear the outcries which we 40,10 because we think that 
the Apostles in writing, and others in reading to the Church those 
books which the Apostles wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly 
said “to preach.” For although men’s tongues and their pens 
differ, yet to one and the selfsame general if not particular effect, 
they may both serve. It is no good argument, St. Paul could 
not “write with his tongue,” therefore neither could he ‘preach 
with his pen.” For preaching is a general end whereunto writing 
and speaking do both serve. Men speak not with the instru- 
ments of writing, neither write with the instruments of speech, and 
yet things recorded with the one and uttered with the other may 
be preached well enough with both." By their patience therefore 
be it spoken, the Apostles preached as well when they wrote as 
when they spake the gospel of Christ, and our usual public reading 


of the word of God for the people’s instruction is preaching.!” 


priusquam Evangelium fredicetur.” 
‘“In some Spanish churches praises 
are sung after the Epistle before the 
Gospel 7s preached.” L. and C. v. 
1709. The Fourth Council of Toledo 
is dated 633. Hefele, iv. 451.] 

9 Rupert. de Divin. Offic. lib. 1. cap. 
12, 13. [See p. 68, note 8, Migne, 
δ. Z. clxx. 18. ‘‘ Lecturus, benedic- 
tionem petens, hoc significat: quod 
nemo nisi missus aut permissus officium 
predicandi usurpare debeat.” ‘* That 
he asks a blessing when about to read 
signifies that no one unless commis- 
sioned or allowed should take upon 
him the office of preaching.” ‘‘ Quod- 
que in fine dicit, Tu autem Domine 
miserere nostri, hoc innuit ne ipsum 
quidem bonum officium fredicandi 
sine alicujus vel levis culpze pulvere 
posse peragi.” ‘* That at the end he 
says, So Thou, Lord, have mercy on 
me, indicates that not even the good 
office of preaching can be performed 
without some slight spot of sin.” 

Isid. de Lecles. Offic. lib. i. cap. 10. 
[Migne, S. 2. Ixxxili. 745. ‘* Ideo 
Diaconus clara voce silentium ad- 
monet, ut sive dum psallitur, sive 
dum Lectio pronunciatur, ... quod om- 
nibus predicatur, zequaliter ab omni- 
bus audiatur.”’ ‘* Therefore the deacon 


commands silence with a loud voice 
that while the psalm is sung or the 
reading recited, what is preached to 
all may be equally heard by all.” 
In these passages the use of the verb 
‘ preedicare’ of bare reading is the 
point referred to. ] 

The Libel of Schoolp. art. 11. 
[See p. 86, note 41. Article 11 is, 
“‘That reading is preaching: the 
defendant in this point is Father John 
a Bridges,” pp. 564, 565]. T. C. 
lib. 11. p. 388. ‘* St. Paul’s writing is 
no more Preaching than his pen or 
his hand is his tongue: seeing they 
cannot be the same which cannot be 
made by the same instruments.” 
{Cartwright is quoting his own words 
in i. 127 (W. ii. 43). ] 

ΤΙ ἐς Kvangelizo manu et scriptione.” 
Rainol. de Nom. Eccles. Ldolol. Pref. 
ad Co. Essex. [John Rainolds or 
Reynolds, president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and Hooker’s tutor. 
The book quoted from was published 
1596. The words are a retort to 
his Roman adversaries who sneered 
at his gout. ] 

1277. C. admits as much when he 
says (i. 133, W. ili. 104), ‘‘ The 
ministering of the holy Sacraments ... 
is a declaration and seal of God’s 
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[5.] Nor about words would we ever contend, were not their BOOK ν. 
purpose in so restraining the same injurious to God’s most Ch. xxi. 
sacred word and Spirit. It is on both sides confessed that the 
word of God outwardly administered (His! Spirit inwardly con- 
curring therewith) converteth, edifieth, and saveth souls. Now 
whereas the external administration of His word is as well by 
reading barely the Scripture as by explaining the same when 
sermons thereon be made; in the one they deny that the 
finger of God hath ordinarily certain principal operations, which 
we most steadfastly hold and believe that it hath in both. 


XXII. WHAT THEY ATTRIBUTE TO SERMONS ONLY, AND WHAT 


WE TO READING ALSO. 


[τ.1 So worthy a part of divine service we should greatly Ch. xxii. 
wrong, if we did not esteem preaching as the blessed ordin- 
ance of God, sermons as keys to the kingdom of heaven, 
as wings to the soul, as spurs to the good affections of man, 
unto the sound and healthy as food, as physic unto diseased 
minds. Wherefore how highly soever it may please them with 
words of truth to extol sermons, they shall not herein offend 
us. We seek not to derogate from anything which they can 
justly esteem, but our desire is to uphold the just estimation 
of that from which it seemeth unto us they derogate more than 
becometh them.1| That which offendeth us is first the great 
disgrace which they offer unto our custom of bare reading the 
word of God, and to His gracious Spirit, the principal virtue 
whereof thereby manifesting itself for the endless good of men’s 
souls, even the virtue which it hath to convert, to edify, to save 
souls, this they mightily strive to obscure; and secondly, the shifts 
wherewith they maintain their opinion of sermons, whereunto while 
they labour to appropriate the saving power of the Holy Ghost, 
they separate from all apparent hope of life and salvation thousands 
whom the goodness of Almighty God doth not exclude. 


favour, and a plain preaching, ... that 


of Jesus Christ.”] 7 Cor. xii. 3 [*‘ No 
they be washed from their sins, etc.’’] 


man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
Acts xvi. 


13 Tohn vi. 46 [‘‘ Not that any man 
hath seen the Father save he which is 
of God, he hath seen the Father.” ] 
Matt. xvi. 17 [‘* Blessed art thou, 
Simon, the son of Jonas,” etc.] 2 Cor. 
iv. 6 [‘* For God... hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face 


but by the Holy Ghost.”’] 
14 [*‘ A certain woman named Lydia 
... heard us; whose heart the Lord 
opened.” ] 


1[Admon. Ὁ. 4, 10, 46-7. Aus. 
1503 152. ΕΘ. 201,212. 1. C. 10.110. 
al., 158-161. Def. 568-582. T. C. 


li. 374-392]. 
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Use of Lessons 


[2.1 Touching therefore the use of Scripture, even in that it 
is openly read, and the inestimable good which the Church of 
God by that very mean hath reaped; there was, we may very 
well think, some cause which moved the Apostle St. Paul to 
require that those things which any one church’s affairs gave 
particular occasion to write, might for the instruction of all be 
published, and that by reading.? 

1. When the very having of the books of God was a matter 
of no small charge and difficulty, inasmuch as they could not 
be had otherwise than only in written copies, it was the 
necessity not of preaching things agreeable with the word, 
but of reading the word itself at large to the people, which 
caused churches throughout the world to have public care, 
that the sacred oracles of God being procured by common 
charge, might with great sedulity be kept both entire and 
sincere. If then we admire the providence of God in the 
same continuance of Scripture, notwithstanding the violent 
endeavours of infidels to abolish, and the fraudulent of 
heretics always to deprave the same, shall we set light by 
that custom of reading, from whence so precious ἃ benefit 
hath grown? 

2. The voice and testimony of the Church acknowledging 
Scripture to be the law of the living God, is for the truth 
and certainty thereof no mean evidence. For if with reason 
we may presume upon things which a few men’s depositions 
do testify, suppose we that the minds of men are not both 
at their first access to the school of Christ exceedingly moved, 
yea and for ever afterwards also confirmed much, when they 
consider the main consent of all the churches in the whole 
world witnessing the sacred authority of Scriptures, ever 
sithence the first publication thereof, even till this present 
day and hour? And that they all have always so testified, 
I see not how we should possibly wish a proof more palpable, 
than this manifest received and everywhere continued custom 
of reading them publicly as the Scriptures. The reading there- 
fore of the word of God, as the use hath ever been, in open 
audience, is the plainest evidence we have of the Church’s 
assent and acknowledgment that it is His word. 


27 Thess.v. 27. [1 charge youin is read of you, cause that it be read in 
the Lord that this epistle be read the church of the Laodiceans also, and 
unto all the brethren, the saints.”] that ye likewise read the epistle 
Coloss. iv. 16. [*‘And when this epistle written from Laodicea. ] 
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3. A further commodity this custom hath, which is to BOOK Vv. 
furnish the very simplest and rudest sort with such infallible Ch. xxii. 


axioms and precepts of sacred truth, delivered even in the 
very letter of the law of God, as may serve them for? rules 
whereby to judge the better all other doctrines and instructions 
which they hear. For which end and purpose I see not how 
the Scripture could be possibly made familiar unto all, unless 
far more should be read in the people’s hearing, than by a 
sermon can be opened. For whereas in a manner the whole 
book of God is by reading every year published, a small 
part thereof in comparison of the whole may hold very well 
the readiest interpreter of Scripture occupied many years. 

4. Besides, wherefore should any man think, but that reading 
itself is one of the “ordinary” means, whereby it pleaseth 
God of His gracious goodness to instil that celestial verity, 
which being but so received, is nevertheless effectual to save 
souls? ‘Thus much therefore we ascribe to the reading of the 
word of God as the manner is in our churches. 

[3.] And because it were odious if they on their part should 
altogether despise the same, they yield* that reading may 
“set forward,” but not begin the work of salvation: that® 
faith may be “nourished” therewith, but not bred; that ® 
herein men’s attention to the Scriptures, and their specu- 
lation of the creatures of God have like efficacy, both being 
of power to ‘“‘augment,” but neither to effect belief without 


sermons; that if? any believe 


3 John v. 39. [‘‘ Search the scrip- 
tures ; for in them ye think to have 
eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.”] sa. viii. 20. [‘‘ To 
the law and to the testimony, if they 
speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” 
Marginal note says, ‘‘ Seek remedy in 
the Word of God, where His will is 
declared.” ] 

abo Cais Ὑ26: ἈΠ TSO. We Π|: 31k, 
““ Although reading do help to zouresh 
the faith which cometh by preaching, 
yet this is given to the preaching kar’ 
ἐξοχὴν, 2.e. by excellency, and for that 
it is the excellentest and most ordinary 
means to work by in the hearts of 
the hearers. The beholding of the 
creatures, and the consideration of the 
making of the world, and of God’s 
wisdom and wonderful love appearing 


by reading alone, we are to 


in them, doth zoz77sk and strengthen 
faith : and yet may it not therefore in 
efficacy be compared with the preach- 
ing of the word of God.”’] 

°T.C. ii. 376. [‘‘ If private reading 
only cannot ordinarily egender faith, 
I would know how public reading 
only can do it.”] 377. [‘‘ To prove 
that bare reading exgendereth faith 
he citeth, etc.”] 395. [‘* The Lord’s 
authorized ambassador, ... without 
whose ministry ... faith cannot be 
engendered.” | 375. [‘‘It helpeth to 
nourish faith exgendered.” | 

6 T. Ὁ. ii. 378. [““1 compared them ” 
(the consideration of the creatures 
with the reading of the Scriptures) 
ἢ that, both zourishing faith, 
neither could ordinarily ὀγεεα it.”’] 

7T. Ὁ. ii. 383. [‘‘ Likewise that he 
affirmeth out of Master Fox of many 
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account it a miracle, an ‘‘extraordinary” work of God 
wherein that which they grant we gladly accept at their hands, 
and wish that patiently they would examine how little cause 
they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. 

[4] The Scripture witnesseth® that when the book of the 
law of God had been sometime missing, and was after found, 
the king, which heard it but only read, tare his clothes, and 
with tears confessed, “Great is the wrath of the Lord upon 
us, because our fathers have not kept His word to do after 
all things which are written in this book.”® This doth argue, 
that by bare reading (for of sermons at that time there is 
no mention) true repentance may be wrought in the hearts 
of such as fear God, and yet incur His displeasure, the 
deserved effect whereof is eternal death. So that their re- 
pentance (although it be not their first entrance) is notwith- 
standing the first step of their re-entrance into life, and may 
be in them wrought by the word only read unto them. 

Besides, it seemeth that God would have no man stand in 
doubt but that the reading of Scripture is effectual as well to 
lay even the first foundation, as to add degrees of farther 
perfection in the fear of God. And therefore the law saith, 
“Thou shalt read this law before all Israel, that men, women, 
and children may hear, yea even that their children which 
as yet have not known it may hear it,” and by hearing it 
so read, “may learn to fear the Lord.” ? 

Our Lord and Saviour was Himself of opinion, that they 
which would not be drawn to amendment of life by the 
testimony which Moses and the prophets have given con- 
cerning the miseries that follow sinners after death, were not 
likely to be persuaded by other means,!! although God from 
the very dead should have raised them up preachers. 

Many hear the books of God and believe them not. How- 
beit their unbelief in that case we may not impute unto any 
weakness or unsufficiency in the mean which is used towards . 
them, but to the wilful bent of their obstinate hearts against 


brought to light of the Gospel by reading 82 Chron. xxxiv. 18. 
only, he (Whitgift) maketh not, nor, 
as I am persuaded, could make it 
appear. Although it be confessed 
that that may be done dy the Lord's 10 Deut. xxxi. 13. [a paraphrase of 
extraordinary working ; which feedeth 11. 13.] 

sometime with quails in the wilder- 
ness.” 


92 Chron. xxxiv. 3. [21, not exactly 
quoted. | 


ll Tuke xvi. 29. 


Bare Contemplation of God’s Works not sufficient 


it. With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth. As well they 
that preach, as they that read unto such, shall still have 
cause to complain with the prophets which were of old, 
“Who will give credit unto our teaching?” But with whom 
ordinary means will prevail, surely the power of the word of 
God, even without the help of interpreters in God’s Church 
worketh mightily, not unto their confirmation alone which are 
converted, but also to their conversion which are not. 

It shall not boot them who derogate from reading to excuse 
it, when they see no other remedy, as if their intent were only 
to deny that aliens and strangers from the family of God are 
won, or that belief doth use to be wrought at the first in them, 
without sermons. For they know it is our custom of simple 
reading not for conversion of infidels estranged from the house 
of God, but for instruction of men baptized, bred and brought 
up in the bosom of the Church, which they despise as a thing 
uneffectual to save such souls. In such they imagine that God 
hath no ordinary mean to work faith without sermons. 

[5.] The reason, why no man can attain belief by the bare 
contemplation of heaven and earth, is for that they neither are 
sufficient to give us as much as the least spark of light con- 
cerning the very principal mysteries of our faith; and whatso- 
ever we may learn by them, the same we can only attain to know 
according to the manner of natural sciences, which mere discourse 
of wit and reason findeth out, whereas the things which we properly 
believe be only such as are received upon the credit of divine 
testimony.” Seeing therefore that he which considereth the 
creatures of God findeth therein both these defects, and neither 
the one nor the other in Scriptures, because he that readeth unto 
us the Scriptures delivereth all the mysteries of faith, and not any- 
thing amongst them all more than the mouth of the Lord doth 
warrant: it followeth in those two respects that our consideration of 
creatures and attention unto Scriptures are not in themselves, and 
without sermons, things of like disability to breed or beget faith. 

[6.] Small cause also there is, why any man should greatly 
wonder as at an extraordinary work, if without sermons reading be 
found to effect thus much. For I would know by some special 


2 [Jsa. liii. 1, Hooker’s translation.] begins his definition of faith, ‘‘ Fides 
13[** Divine Faith is an Assent unto — est assentiri universo verbo Dei nobis 
something as Credible upon the Testi- proposito.” Loct Theologict. Opera 
mony of God.” Pearson, Ox the (1562) i. 200.] 
Creed, p. 5, ed. 1692. Melancthon 
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BOOK V. instance, what one article of Christian faith, or what duty required 


Ch. xxii. 


necessarily unto all men’s salvation there is, which the very reading 
of the word of God is not apt to notify. Effects are miraculous 
and strange when they grow by unlikely means. But did we 
ever hear it accounted for a wonder, that he which doth read, 
should believe and live according to the will of Almighty God ? 4 
Reading doth convey to the mind that truth without addition or 
diminution, which Scripture hath derived from the Holy Ghost. 
And the end of all Scripture is the same which St. John proposeth 
in the writing of that most divine Gospel, namely faith, and 
through faith, salvation. Yea all Scripture is to this effect in 
itself available, as they which wrote it were persuaded ;!° unless 
we suppose that the Evangelist or others in speaking of their own 
intent to instruct and to save by writing, had a secret conceit which 
they never opened unto any, a conceit that no man in the world 
should ever be that way the better for any sentence by them 
written, till such time as the same might chance to be preached 
upon or alleged at the least ina sermon. Otherwise if he which 
writeth do that which is forcible in itself, how should he which 
readeth be thought to do that which in itself is of no force to 
work belief and to save believers ἢ 

[7.] Now although we have very just cause to stand in some 
jealousy and fear, lest by thus overvaluing their sermons, they 
make the price and estimation of Scripture otherwise notified to 
fall; nevertheless so impatient they are, that being but requested 
to let us know what causes they leave for men’s encouragement to 
attend to the reading of the Scripture, if sermons only be the 
power of God to save every one which believeth: that which we 
move for our better learning and instruction’s sake, turneth unto 
anger and choler in them, they grow altogether out of quietness 
with it, they answer fumingly that they are ‘‘ashamed to defile 
their pens with making answer to such idle questions:” 1!" yet in 
this their mood they cast forth somewhat, wherewith under pain of 
greater displeasure we must rest contented. ‘They tell us the 


14 Exod. xxiv. 7. [‘‘ And he took the 
book of the covenant and read it in 
the audience of the people, who said, 
All that the Lord hath said we will 
do and be obedient.” ] 


1 Tohn xx. 31. [‘‘ But these things 
are written that ye might believe that 
Tesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 


and that in believing ye might have 
life through His name.” 

16 Prov. i. 2-4. [states the object of 
the book.] om. 1. 16. [‘‘ For it (the 
Gospel) is the power of God unto sal- 
vation.”] 2 72m. iii. 15. [‘* Which 
(the Scriptures) are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation.’’] 


”'T, Ὁ lib. ii. p. 375. 
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profit of reading is singular, in that it serveth for a preparative BOOK Vv. 
unto sermons; it helpeth prettily towards the nourishment of faith Ch. xxii. 
which sermons have once engendered; it is some stay to his mind 
which readeth the Scripture, when he findeth the same things there 
which are taught in sermons, and thereby perceiveth how God doth 
concur in opinion with the preacher; besides it keepeth sermons in 
memory, and doth in that respect, although not feed the soul of 
man, yet help the retentive force of that stomach of the mind which 
receiveth ghostly food at the preacher’s hand. But the principal 
cause of writing the Gospel was, that it might be preached upon 
or interpreted by public ministers apt and authorized thereunto.1® 
Is it credible that a superstitious conceit (for it is no better) con- 
cerning sermons should in such sort both darken their eyes and 
yet sharpen their wits withal, that the only true and weighty cause 
why Scripture was written, the cause which in Scripture is so often 
mentioned, the cause which all men have ever till this present day 
acknowledged, this they should clean exclude as being no cause 
at all, and load us with so great store of strange concealed causes 
which did never see light till now? In which number the rest 
must needs be of moment, when the very chiefest cause of com- 
mitting the sacred word of God unto books, is surmised to have 
been, lest the preacher should want a text whereupon to scholy. 
[8.] Men of learning hold it for a slip in judgment, when offer 
is made to demonstrate that as proper to one thing which reason 
findeth common unto moe. Whereas therefore they take from 
all kinds of teaching that which they attribute to sermons, it had 
been their part to yield directly some strong reason why between 
sermons alone and faith there should be ordinarily that coherence 


15 eae aye, << ΤῊΔΕ he: + (Dr. 
Whitgift) ‘‘addeth, of taking away by 
this means from the majesty of the 


which otherwise would decay ; I say, 
as if in these respects, and such like, 
the profit of reading, and committing 


Scriptures, and making them dumb, 
etc. (amplified in the next division 
by asking why the Scriptures were 
then written ? with other such too too 
idle questions, which I am ashamed 
to defile my pen with) is unworthy 
the name of a reason. As if, in that 
reading maketh men fitter to hear the 
word preached, and to seek after it, 
in that it helpeth to nourish faith 
engendered, in that it confirmeth a 
man in the doctrine preached, when 
by reading he perceiveth it to be as 
the preacher taught, in that it reneweth 
the memory of that was preached, 


the word to writing, were not singular 
and inestimable. Besides that it is 
not denied but the Lord may extra- 
ordinarily give faith by reading only: 
although the order which God hath 
put is to save by foolishness (as it is 
esteemed) of preaching. Beside also 
that it is absurd, that the Doctor 
asketh, why else the Gospel should be 
written? as if there were no other 
cause of writing of it, than that it 
should be simply read : or as though 
the principal cause was not that it 
should be preached.” For Whitgift’s 
question see W. iii. 32]. 
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which causes have with their usual effects, why a Christian man’s 
belief should so naturally grow from sermons, and not possibly 
from any other kind of teaching. 

In belief there being but these two operations, apprehension 
and assent, do only sermons cause belief, in that no other way is 
able to explain the mysteries of God, that the mind may rightly 
apprehend or conceive them as behoveth? We all know that 
many things are believed, although they be intricate, obscure, and 
dark, although they exceed the reach and capacity of our wits, 
yea although in this world they be no way possible to be under- 
stood. Many things believed are likewise so plain, that every 
common person may therein be unto himself a sufficient ex- 
pounder. Finally, to explain even those things which need and 
admit explication, many other usual ways there are besides 
sermons. ‘Therefore sermons are not the only ordinary means 
whereby we first come to apprehend the mysteries of God. 

Is it in regard then of sermons only, that apprehending the 
Gospel of Christ we yield thereunto our unfeigned assent as to 
a thing infallibly true? They which rightly consider after what 
sort the heart of man hereunto is framed, must of necessity 
acknowledge, that whoso assenteth to the words of eternal life, 
doth it in regard of His authority whose words they are. ‘This 
is in man’s conversion unto God τὸ ὅθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς κινήσεως, 
the first step whereat his race towards heaven beginneth.!® Unless 
therefore, clean contrary to our own experience, we shall think 
it a miracle if any man acknowledge the divine authority of the 
Scripture, till some sermon have persuaded him thereunto, 
and that otherwise neither conversation in the bosom of the 
Church, nor religious education, nor the reading of learned 
men’s books, nor information received by conference, nor what- 
soever pain and diligence in hearing, studying, meditating day 
and night on the law, is so far blest of God as to work this 
effect in any man; how would they have us to grant that faith 
doth not come but only by hearing sermons ? 

[9.] Fain they would have us to believe the Apostle St. Paul 
himself to be the author of this their paradox, only because he 
hath said that “it pleaseth God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them which believe ;” and again, “‘ How shall they 


19[Apparently a reference to Aris- which ἀρχὴ is further defined as ὅθεν 
totle, Athzcs vi. 2, ὃ 4, where purpose 7 xivyo.s,—the efficient cause or 
is spoken of as the ἀρχὴ of action,  origin.] 
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call on Him in Whom they have not believed? how shall they 
believe in Him of Whom they have not heard? how shall they hear 
without a preacher ? how shall men preach except they be sent?” 

To answer therefore both allegations?! at once; the very 
substance of that they contain is in few but this. Life and 
salvation God will have offered unto all; His will is that Gen- 
tiles should be saved as well as Jews. Salvation belongeth unto 
none but such “as call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 22. Which nations as yet unconverted neither do nor 
possibly can do till they believe. What they are to believe, 
impossible it is they should know till they hear it. Their hear- 
ing requireth our preaching unto them. 

Tertullian,2’ to draw even paynims themselves unto Christian 
belief, willeth the books of the Old Testament to be searched, 
which were at that time in Ptolomeie’s library. And if men did 
not list to travel so far though it were for their endless good, he 
addeth that in Rome and other places the Jews had synagogues 
whereunto every one which would might resort, that this kind 
of liberty they purchased by payment of a standing tribute, that 
there they did openly 24 read the Scriptures ; and whosoever “ will 


BOG 115. 11 πο εν. ΚΟ, ln, 21 § 
Rom. χ. 14. [15, alleged in 7, Admon. 
p- 10, and in 2 Admon. p. 47.] 

2[7 Admon., p. 9, T. C. 1. 126, al. 
159, W. iii. 30. ‘St. Paul saith that 
faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
of the word preached; so that the 
ordinary and especial means to work 
faith by is preaching and not reading.” 
T. C. ii. 375; Sampson in 1584 re- 
peats the arguments of the Admoni- 
tioners and Cartwright. Strype, 47. 
Tie) 1. 321}: 

ἘΠ ΟΟΣ 2) 

23 4 pologet. chap. 18. [Migne.S. .2. 
i. 378.  ‘*Voces eorum itemque 
virtutes quas ad fidem  divinitatis 
edebant, in thesauris literarum man- 
ent: nec iste nunc latent. Ptole- 
mzorum eruditissimus ... libros a 
Judzis quoque postulavit ... Hodie 
apud Serapeum Ptolemzi bibliothecee 
cum ipsis Hebraicis literis exhibentur. 
Sed et Judzei palam lectitant ; vectig- 
alis libertas vulgo aditur sabbatis 
omnibus. Quiaudierit, inveniet Deum; 
qui etiam studuerit intelligere, cogetur 
et credere.” Tertullian is speaking 
of the Hebrew prophets; ‘‘ Their 
words and the wonderful works, which 


they did to win credit for their divine 
mission, remain in the treasure-houses 
of books; and those are not now 
hidden. The most learned of the 
Ptolemies ... applied to the Jews also 
for their writings... To-day in the 
temple of Serapis the libraries of 
Ptolemy can be seen, with those 
identical books of the Hebrews in 
them. The Jews, moreover, read 
them continually in public. Under a 
licence for which they pay a tax they 
go commonly every Sabbath to hear 
them. Whosoever will hear will find 
God; whosoever will study to know 
shall be also compelled to believe.” 
24This they did in a tongue which 
to all learned men amongst the 
heathens and to a great part of the 
simplest was familiarly known; as 
appeareth by a supplication offered 
unto the emperor Justinian, wherein 
the Jews make request that it might 
be lawful for them to read the Greek 
translation of the 70 interpreters 
in their synagogues, as their custom 
before had been. Azthent. cxlvi. 
coll. 10, incipit ASquum sane. [Ζ.6. the 
toth collatio of the Authenticorum, 
called also the Novella Constitutiones 
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BOOK V. hear” saith Tertullian, ‘‘he shall find God ; whosoever will study 


Ch, xxii. 


to know, shall be also fain to believe.” But sith there is no 
likelihood that ever voluntarily they will seek instruction at 
our hands, it remaineth that unless we will suffer them to 
perish, salvation itself must seek them, it behoveth God to 
send them preachers, as He did His elect Apostles throughout 
the world. 

There is a knowledge which God hath always revealed unto 
them in the works of nature. This they honour and esteem 
highly as profound wisdom: howbeit this wisdom saveth them 
not. ‘That which must save believers is the knowledge of the 
cross of Christ, the only subject of all our preaching. And in 
their eyes what doth this seem as yet but folly? It pleaseth God 
by ‘“‘the foolishness of preaching” to save. These words declare 
how admirable force those mysteries have which the world doth 
deride as foilies ; they show that the foolishness of the cross of 
Christ is the wisdom of true believers ; they concern the object of 
our faith, the matter preached of and believed in by Christian 
men.” This we know that the Grecians or Gentiles did account 
foolishness ; but that they ever did think it a fond or unlikely 
way to seek men’s conversion by sermons we have not heard. 
Manifest therefore it is that the Apostle applying the name of 


of Justinian. ‘* AZquum sane” isthe therefore, having made ourselves ac- 


opening phrase of Constitutio 146, 
which has the general title, ‘*‘De 
Hebreeis, Quomodo oporteat eos 
scripturas legere.” Seditions having 
arisen amongst the Jews on the 
question of the language in which 
their Scriptures should be read, and 
Justintan having been petitioned on 
the point, he decides to protect that 
party which wishes to use the vernacu- 
lar of the country and not only the 
original Hebrew. ‘‘ Nos igitur de 
hac controversia edocti, meliores esse 
judicavimus eos qui Graecam etiam 
linguam in sacrorum librorum lecti- 
onem voluerunt assumere, et (uno 
verbo) omnem denique linguam, quam 
locus accommodatiorem et magis 
familiarem reddat auditoribus. San- 
cimus igitur ut in quibus omnino locis 
Hebrei sunt, Hebrzis qui volunt 
licentia sit in eorum synagogis Grzeca 
etiam lingua itemque patria hac forte, 
nempe Italica, aut quacunque alia pro 
loci ratione mutata lingua, sacros 
libellos intelligentibus legere.” ‘* We 


quainted with the matter in dispute, 
judge those to be preferred who wish 
to use the Greek tongue for the public 
reading of their sacred books, and—in 
a word—any tongue which the place 
makes more useful and familiar to the 
hearers. We grant, therefore, wher- 
ever there are Hebrews, permission to 
those Hebrews who wish for it to read 
their sacred books to the hearers in 
their synagogues in the Greek tongue 
or in the Italian or in that tongue 
which the country requires.” Later 
on the decree says, ‘‘ For those who 
read in the Greek tongue use the 
translation of the Seventy, which is 
more accurate than any other.” This 
anticipation of one of the burning 
questions of the Reformation is curious. 
The Latin quoted from is that of 
Gregorius Holoander in Vovel/e Con- 
stitwtiones, Plantin, 1567, p. 377-] 


The Apostle useth the word 
κήρυγμα, and not κήρυξις. [7 Cor. 1. 
21, διὰ τῆς μωρίας τοῦ κηρύγματος. 
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foolishness in such a sort as they did must needs by “ the foolish- BOOK Vv. 
ness of preaching” mean the doctrine of Christ, which we learn Ch. xxii. 
that we may be saved; but that sermons are the only manner 
of teaching whereby it pleaseth our Lord to save he could 
not mean. 

In like sort where the same Apostle proveth that as well the 
sending of the Apostles as their preaching to the Gentiles was 
necessary, dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto 
their salvation who even from their tender infancy never knew 
any faith or religion than only Christian, no kind of teaching 
can be available saving that which was 50 needful for 
the first universal conversion of Gentiles hating Christianity ; 
neither the sending of any sort allowable in the one case, except 
only of such as had been in the other also most fit and worthy 
instruments ? 

Belief in all sorts doth come by hearkening and attending to 
the word of life. Which word sometime proposeth and preacheth 
itself to the hearer ; sometime they deliver it whom privately zeal 
and piety moveth to be instructors of others by conference ; some- 
time of them it is taught whom the Church hath called to the 
public either reading thereof or interpreting. All these tend unto 
one effect ; neither doth that which St. Paul or other Apostles 
teach, concerning the necessity of such teaching as theirs was, or 
of sending such as they were for that purpose unto the Gentiles, 
prejudice the efficacy of any other way of public instruction, or 
enforce the utter disability of any other men’s vocation thought 
requisite in this Church, for the saving of souls, where means 
more effectual are wanting. 

[το.] Their only proper and direct proof of the thing in 
question had been to show, in what sort and how far man’s 
salvation doth necessarily depend upon the knowledge of the 
word of God ; what conditions, properties, and qualities there are, 
whereby sermons are distinguished from other kinds of admin- 
istering the word unto that purpose ; and what special property or 
quality that is which being no where found but in sermons, 
maketh them effectual to save souls, and leaveth all other doctrinal 
means besides destitute of vital efficacy. These pertinent in- 
structions, whereby they might satisfy us and obtain the cause 
itself for which they contend, these things which only would serve 
they leave, and (which needeth not) sometime they trouble 
themselves with fretting at the ignorance of such as withstand 
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BOOK Vv. them in their opinion; sometime they?* fall upon their poor 
Ch. xxii. brethren which can but read, and against them they are bitterly 
eloquent. 

If we allege what the Scriptures themselves do usually speak for 
the saving force of the word of God, not with restraint to any one 
certain kind of delivery, but howsoever the same shall chance to be 
made known, yet by one trick or other they always restrain it unto 
sermons. Our Lord and Saviour hath said,2” ‘Search the 
Scriptures, in them ye think to have eternal life.” But they tell 
us, He spake to the Jews, which Jews before “had heard His 
sermons ;”*8 and that peradventure it was His mind they should 
search, not by reading, nor by hearing them read, but by “ attend- 
ing” whensoever the Scriptures should happen to be “alleged in 
sermons.” 

Furthermore, having received apostolic doctrine, the Apostle 
St. Paul hath taught us to esteem the same as the supreme rule 
whereby all other doctrines must for ever be examined.?? Yea, 
but inasmuch as the Apostle doth there speak of that he hath 
preached, he flatly maketh (as they strangely affirm) his preach- 
ings or sermons the rule whereby to examine all. And then 
I beseech you what rule have we whereby to judge or examine 
any? For if sermons must be our rule, because the Apostles’ 
sermons were so to their hearers; then sith we are not as they 


foes Clb. 1 : B73 tee vats tall 
of readers.” ‘‘ The bishops’ more 
than beggarly presents.” ‘* Those 
rascal ministers.”’ [‘‘As though when 
the Prophet calleth the rascal ministers 
of his time, dumb dogs and such as 
could not bark, his meaning were to 
charge them that they could not 
spell or read in a book of their own 
“language laid before them. And so I 
trust appeareth that this tail of read- 
ing ministers ought to be cut off; and 
that they are none of those princely 
eifts which our Saviour Christ ascended 
into heaven sendeth unto his Church, 
but the Bishops’ (to speak no griev- 
ouslier of them) more than beggarly 
presents.”” The Admonitioners are 
equally vehement, terming the clergy 
allowed by the bishops, ‘‘ ignorant 
asses, loitering and idle-bellied epi- 
cures, or profane and_heathenish 
orators that think all the grace of 
preaching lieth in affected eloquence, 
in fond fables to make their hearers 


laugh, or in ostentation of learning of 
their Latin, their Greek, their Hebrew 
tongue, and of their great reading of 
antiquities,” Admon. p. 52.] 

7 John v. 39. [Alleged by Whit- 
gift, W. iii. 32. See note 3.] 

ile {6 0. τ 0 3 7.7.) ΠΟΘΙ 
our Saviour biddeth the Jews search 
the Scriptures, he referreth them by 
that search to judge of the doctrine 
he had preached before; which 
proveth no fruit of reading when there 
is no preaching. Heside that, it will 
be hard for him to refer the word 
search unto reading only; as if one 
could not search the Scriptures, when 
he attendeth to them alleged in ser- 
mons.” | 

* Gal. i. 9 [ΤῈ any man preach 
unto you otherwise than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed.” T.C., 
quoting the verse, goes on, ‘‘ He (the 
apostle) doth flatly make his preach- 
ing the rule to examine all other 


preachings by.” 11. 377.] 


Man’s Word is set above God’s 





were hearers of the Apostles’ sermons, it resteth that either the 
sermons which we hear should be our rule, or (that being absurd) 
there will (which yet hath greater absurdity) no rule at all be 
remaining for trial, what doctrines now are corrupt, what conso- 
nant with heavenly truth. 

Again, let the same Apostle acknowledge ‘ All Scripture profit- 
able to teach, to improve, to correct, to instruct in righteousness.” 39 
Still, notwithstanding we err, if hereby we presume to gather, that 
Scripture read will avail unto any one of all these uses ; they teach 
us the meaning of the words to be, that so much the Scripture 
can do if the minister that way apply it in his sermons, other- 
wise not. 

Finally, they never hear a sentence which mentioneth the Word 
or Scripture, but forthwith their glosses upon it are, the Word 
*‘preached,” the Scripture “explained or delivered unto us in 
sermons.” Sermons they evermore understand to be that word of 
God, which alone hath vital operation ; the dangerous sequel of 
which construction I wish they did more attentively weigh. For 
sith speech is the very image whereby the mind and soul of the 
speaker conveyeth itself into the bosom of him which heareth, we 
cannot choose but see great reason, wherefore the word which 
proceedeth from God, Who is Himself very truth and life, should 
be (as the Apostle to the Hebrews noteth) lively and mighty in 
operation, “‘ sharper than any two-edged sword.” *! Now if in this 
and the like places we did conceive that our own sermons are that 
strong and forcible word,** should we not hereby impart even the 


30 2 Tim. iii. 16. [Alleged by Whit- 
gift, along with John v. 39, W. iii. 32. 
T. C. loc. cit. answers, ‘‘ The place of 
Timothy being, as I have shewed, of 


English Protestants, etc., was a 
pamphlet attacking Hooker published 
In 1599. His own copy is preserved 
in C. C. C. Library, with numerous 


the proper duties of the minister of 
the word in preaching, making no 
manner of mention of reading, is 
alleged without all judgment.” ] 

31 Heb. iv. 12. 

85 Chr. Letter, p. 22. ** We beseech 
you...to teach us by sound demon- 
stration, that a man can preach the 
pure word of God by his own natural 
wit, without a gift supernatural of 
the spirit to give him utterance, and 
to speak the word as he ought to 
speak. If all that a man preach be 
the pure word of God, what deroga- 
tion is it to.call such a man’s sermons 
or preachings the strong and forcible 
word?” A Christian Letter of certain 


comments in the margins in his own 
handwriting. They were not intended 
for publication, and it is interesting 
to compare their vivacity and occa- 
sional asperity with the dignified 
amenity of his usual style. They dis- 
prove conclusively the legend that 
the Christian Letter caused Hooker’s 
death from chagrin. 

Hooker’s Ms. note on p. 22 is, ‘‘ If 
sermons be the word of God in the same 
sense that Scriptures are His word, if 
there be no difference between preach- 
ing and prophecying, noe ods between 
thapostles of Christ and the preaching 
ministers of every congregation, as 
touching that forme of delivering 
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most peculiar glory of the word of God unto that which is not His 
word? For touching our sermons, that which giveth them their 
very being is the wit of man,** and therefore they oftentimes 
accordingly taste too much of that over corrupt fountain from 
which they come. In our speech of most holy things, our most 
frail affections many times are bewrayed. 

Wherefore when we read or recite the Scripture, we then 
deliver to the people properly the word of God. As for our 
sermons, be they never so sound and perfect, His word they are 
not as the sermons of the prophets were; no, they are but 
ambiguously termed His word, because His word is commonly 
the subject whereof they treat, and must be the rule whereby 
they are framed. Notwithstanding by these and the like shifts 
they derive unto sermons alone whatsoever is generally spoken 
concerning the word. 

[ττ.] Again, what seemeth to have been uttered concerning 
sermons and their efficacy or necessity, in regard of divine 
matter, and must consequently be verified in sundry other 
kinds of teaching, if the matter be the same in all; their use is 
to fasten every such speech unto that one only manner of 
teaching which is by sermons, that still sermons may be all in 
all. Thus** because Salomon declareth that the people decay 


doctrine w did exempt both the If this be your meaning, let the people 


speaches and writings of thapostles 
from possibility of error, then must 
we hold that Calvin’s sermons are 
holie Scripture. You would not have 
homilies read in the Church, because 
nothing should be there but the word 
of God. How shall this stand with 
your doctrine that sermons are God’s 
word no lesse than Scriptures? You 
taught before, that the Church and 
all men’s doctrine must be tried by 
the word of God. Whereby if you 
understand sermons, it were good you 
told us whose sermons.  Calvin’s 
homilies read in churches. This 
epistle not like St. Paule’s.” Again, 
in p. 21. ‘* Have you so long magni- 
fied the word of God to bring the 
matter unto this issue that your own 
sermons are that word? Are you not 
contented to have them taken for His 
word in regard of conformity there- 
with, unlesse they be honoured and 
held of as great authoritie as if they 
had come from the very mouth of 
Christ Himself or of Christ’s Apostles ? 


applaude unto you, and when you 
speake, cry mainly out, The voice of 
God and not of man.”’] 

33 Chr. Letter, p. 21. ** Here, 
Mai. Hoo. we are hampered with 
your words, because they seem to us 
contrary to the judgment of our 
Church. We therefore desire you 
heartily to resolve us, what you mean 
in this place by...the being of a 
sermon, whether the logical and 
dialectical frame by which men con- 
trive their matter in such and such 
a form: or etc. ... If you mean the 
former, then every declamation and 
formal oration in the schools may 
be called sermons: for these are 
framed of the mere wit of man.” 
Hooker, Ms. note. ‘‘Sermons are 
framed by the witt of man: therefore 
all things framed by man’s wit are 
sermons. If this be your skill in 
reasoning, let a whelebarrow be a 
sermon. For it is a thing made by 
man’s witt’’]. 

SAT Cs τ 20: als 159) Vielen sib. 
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or “perish” for want of knowledge, where*® no “ prophesying” BOOK v. 
at all is, they gather that the hope of life and salvation 15 Ch. xxii. 
cut off, where preachers are not which prophesy by sermons, 
how many soever they be in number that read daily the 
word of God, and deliver, though in other sort, the selfsame 
matter which sermons do. The people which have no way to 
come to the knowledge of God, no prophesying, no teaching, 
perish. But that they should of necessity perish, where any 
one way of knowledge lacketh, is more than the words of 
Salomon import. 
{12.] Another usual point of their art in this present ques- 
tion, is to make very large and plentiful discourses*® how 
Christ is by sermons lifted up higher and made more apparent 
to the eye of faith; how the savour of the word*’ is more 
sweet being brayed, and more able to nourish being divided 
by preaching,** than by only reading proposed; how sermons 


*« Tt may be that God doth sometimes 
work faith by reading only, especially 
where preaching cannot be; and so 
He doth sometimes without reading, 
by a wonderful work of His Spirit: 
but the ordinary ways whereby God 
regenerateth His children is by the 
word of God which is preached. And 
therefore Solomon saith, that where 
prophecy (which is not a bare reading, 
but an exposition and application of 
the Scriptures) faileth, there the 
people perish.” Whitgift quotes the 
text, ‘‘ Where there is no vision the 
people decay,” according to the Geneva 
Bible. The Bishops’ Bible (1572) 
has ‘‘ When the word of God is not 
preached the people perish” ]. T. C. 
ii. 381. [He insists on the reading of 
the Bishops’ Bible. ] 

SOU AKI X EL Os 
note. ] 

oT: GC; [ie 12GsraletSO,, We 11432, 
“ΤῸ know that the word of God 
preached hath more force, and is 
more effectual than when it is read, 
it is to be observed whereunto the 
preaching is compared. It is called a 
lifting or heaving up of our Saviour 
Christ. Like unto the displaying of a 
banner, as the serpent was lift up in 
the wilderness”]. T. C. ii. 378, 9. 
(Calvin explained the serpent lifted 
up of the preaching of the Gospel. 
But T. C. will not press this, since 
St. Augustine ‘‘referreth it to the 


[See previous 


cross of our Saviour Christ.” Whit- 
gift contends, ‘‘ And it is a very hard 
collection to say: Christ is lifted 
up by preaching: therefore reading 
letteth him ‘ lie on the ground.’”’ 

37 2 Cor. ii. 14-16. [‘* Now thanks 
be unto God which ... maketh manifest 
the savour of His knowledge by us in 
every place. For we are unto God 
the sweet savour of Christ in them 
that are saved.” T. C. 1. 126, W. 
iii. 34. ‘“‘It is called also a sweet 
savour, and therefore as the spices 
being brayed and punned, smell 
sweeter and stronger than when they 
be whole and unbroken ; so the word 
by interpretation being broken and 
bruised carrieth a sweeter savour unto 
the understanding than when it is 
by reading given gross and whole.” 
Cp. T. C. ii. 379, where he says 
that in his second edition, p. 159, 
he substituted from με xxiv. 32, 
another figure, that of opening a door, 
for this of aromatic spices. ] 

38 2 Tim. ii. 15. [‘* Dividing the word 
oftruthwancht DG. 17 126, 4]. 
159. ‘*‘ The same also may be said 
in that the preaching is called a 
‘cutting’ of the word of God: for as 
when the meat is cut and shred, it 
nourisheth more than when it is not 
so: so likewise it is in preaching and 
reading.” W. ii. 34; T. ©. wt. 
379-] 
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And favour Extemporal above Premeditated Speech 


are the keys of the kingdom of heaven,*® and do open the 
Scriptures, which being but read, remain in comparison. still 
clasped; how God*? giveth richer increase of grace to the 
ground that is planted and watered by preaching, than by bare 


and simple reading. 


Out of which premises declaring how 


attainment unto life is easier where sermons are, they conclude 
an impossibility“! thereof where sermons are not. 

Alcidamas the sophister?? hath many arguments, to prove 
that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated speech. 
‘The like whereunto and in part the same are brought by them, 
who commend sermons, as having (which all men I think will 


acknowledge) sundry* peculiar 


89 Matt. xvi. το. [‘‘I will give thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Tt. Ὁ. 1. 159. “Τὸ this also may be 
well referred that the preaching is 
called of St. Luke (xxiv. 32) an ofez- 
7g of the Scriptures; whereby it is 
declared that they be as it were shut, 
or clasped, or sealed up, until such 
time as they be by exposition or 
declaration opened.” ii. 380. ““ For 
this cause are the ministers of the 
word said to have the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: for that without 
their ministry of preaching the king- 
dom of heaven is as it were locked.”’] 

40 7 Cor. iii. 6. [‘‘ I have planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase.” Admon. Ὁ. 10, W. ili. 52, 
54. “ΒΥ this book bare reading is 
good tilling, and single service saying 
is excellent building,” with a reference 
ton 7. 111: 0. vieyraxey Godis 
husbandry and God’s building.” T.C. 
i. 126, al. 159, W. iii. 34. ‘‘That which 
is brought of the authors of the Ad- 
monition,...that St. Paulcompareth the 
preaching unto planting and watering, 
is a very notable place to prove that 
there is no salvation without preach- 
πο. Ὁ ὟΝ: 1195. Δ St.) Paul jsaith; 
‘I have planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the increase.’ 4 7ρῸ 
‘there is no salvation without preach- 
ing’: is not this good stuff, and a 
strong argument to build a matter of 
salvation upon?” Later on, p. 54, 
he says, ‘‘ You come too soon from 
the university to have any great skill 
in logic.” Whitgift has granted ‘‘ that 
preaching is the most ordinary and 
usual means that God useth to work 
by in the hearts of the hearers,” p. 32. 
See also T. C. ii. 380.] 


and proper virtues, such as no 


41°“ No salvation to be looked for, 
where no preaching is.” T. C. lib. 11. 
p- 380 [and i. 126, al. 159, and i. 173, 
W. iii. 475. ‘* Unless the Lord work 
miraculously and_ extraordinarily, 
(which is not to be looked for of us,) 
the bare reading of the Scriptures 
without the preaching cannot deliver 
so much as one poor sheep from 
destruction.” And Petition of the 
Communaltie to Q. Eliz. (1588). 
‘We pray your Highness most 
humbly upon our knees, that for the 
redress of this our woeful case, you 
would not send us to the bishops of 
this land ;... because by the space of 
this nine and twenty years their un- 
faithfulness hath manifestly appeared, 
in that they...either said we were 
already sufficiently provided for, or 
that it were an impossible thing to 
establish a preaching ministry ; as 2. 
they should say, It were not possible 
for us to be saved.” This was by John 
Penry. See note 74. In his Lefence 
he argues that no popish priest is a 
minister and that therefore ‘‘ the godly 
do sin which do communicate with 
unpreaching ministers.” See also note 


42[Tn his oration De Sophistzs ; ‘‘in 
which the author sets forth the ad- 
vantages of delivering extempore 
speeches.” He was a pupil of 
Gorgias, and flourished B.C. 420. Dzct. 
of Greek and Roman Biog. (Smith)]. 

Soule) ©. libsitinp ays O samt aN eke 
the preacher with his sermon is able 
according to the manifold windings 
and turnings of sin to wind and turn 
in with it to the end he may strike it, 
the homilies are not able to turn 
neither of the right hand nor of the 
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Aptness to follow par- BOOK v 
Ch. xxii. 


other way of teaching besides hath. 
ticular occasions presently growing, to put life into words by 
countenance, voice, and gesture, to prevail mightily in the 
sudden affections of men, this sermons may challenge. Wherein 
notwithstanding so eminent properties whereof lessons are haply 
destitute, yet lessons being free from some _ inconveniences 
whereunto sermons are more subject, they may in this respect 
no less take, than in other they must give the hand which 
betokeneth preeminence. For there is nothing which is not 
someway excelled even by that which it doth excel. Sermons 
therefore and lessons may each excel other in some respects, 
without any prejudice unto either, as touching that vital force 
which they both have in the work of our salvation. 

[13.] To which effect when we have endeavoured as much 
as in us doth li to find out the strongest causes wherefore they 
should imagine that reading is itself so unavailable, the most 
we can learn at their hand is, that** sermons are “‘the ordinance of 
God,” the Scriptures “dark,” and the labour of reading “ easy.” 

First therefore as we know that God doth aid with His grace, 
and by His special providence evermore bless with happy 
success those things which Himself appointeth, so His Church 
we persuade ourselves He hath not in such sort given over to a 


left, but to what quarter soever the 
enemies are retired it must keep the 
train wherein it was set of the maker. 
... Homilies then are not able to come 
to the vices further than vices come 
to them.”’] 

4[ddmon. p.9. ‘* Christ said, Go 
preach.” Whitgift’s position is (iii. 
342), “1 make this only difference 
betwixt homilies and sermons, that 
the one is pronounced within the 
book, the other not so. If you 
object and say that the preacher is 
directed by the Spirit of God, I will 
answer that the writers of homilies 
be so likewise. And what can you 
allege in this point for the one that 
I cannot allege for the other? The 
promise of the assistance of God’s 
Spirit is as well given to him that 
writeth homilies, and to those that 
hear them, as it is to such as study for 
their sermons, and such as_ hear 
them]; ἘΞ Cy 11. 306 [SGAs if He 
had said, the Lord will give testi- 
mony to His word, as well by the 
means which’ men have devised, as 


that Himself hath ordained.” On 
this page Cartwright calls preaching 
**the highest service of God in His 
Church.” Whitgift complains, iii. 54, 
“1 know not whereunto this your 
bitterness against reading of the Scrip- 
ture tendeth, except it be to confirm 
another opinion of the papists, touch- 
ing the obscurity and darkness of the 
Scripture.”” The Admonitioners con- 
clude, p. 10, ‘f We will say no more 
in this matter, but desire you to con- 
sider with us what small profit and 
edification this silly reading hath 
brought to us these 13 years.” The 
enthusiasm for the plain words of 
Scripture, so strong in Colet and 
Tyndale and the early reformers has 
given way to an enthusiasm for 
sermons. Hooker perhaps refers to 
2 Admon. p. 56, ‘‘It is a very simple 
shift that you use to shift it with an 
homily, to expound dark places of 
Scripture, for they be darkly expounded 
that be expounded, and many places 
more dark than you rehearse any, 
which are not once touched.” 
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And Blessed by Him to the People’s Good 


BOOK V. reprobate sense, that whatsoever it deviseth for the good of the 


Ch. xxii. 


souls of men, the same He doth still accurse and make frustrate. 
Or if He always did defeat the ordinances of His Church, is 
not reading the ordinance of God?*® Wherefore then should 
we think.that the force of His secret grace is accustomed to 
bless the labour of dividing His word according unto each man’s 
private discretion in public sermons, and to withdraw itself 
from concurring with the public delivery thereof by such 
selected portions of Scripture, as the whole Church hath 
solemnly appointed to be read for the people’s good, either by 
ordinary course, or otherwise, according to the exigence of 
special occasions? ‘‘ Reading (saith Isidore*®) is to the hearers 
no small edifying.” ‘To them whose delight and meditation is 
in the law, seeing that happiness and bliss belongeth,*’ it is 
not in us to deny them the benefit of heavenly grace. And I 
hope we may presume, that a rare thing it is not in the Church 
of God, even for that very word which is read to be both 
presently their*S joy, and afterwards their study that hear it. 
St. Augustine*® speaking of devout men, noteth how they daily 
frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave unto the 
lessons and chapters read, how careful they were to remember 
the same, and to muse thereupon by themselves. St. Cyprian δῦ 


45 Deut. xxxi. 11-13. [Alleged by Formica illa est conterens iter, portans 


Whitgift, ili. 56; ‘‘ In the 31 chapter 
of Deutero. it is thus written, Thou 
shalt read this law before Israel that 
they may hear it.’’] 

46 De Eccles. Offic. lib. i. cap. 10: 
[Miene;, ὃς. 2. Ix (7415. °° Wst 
autem lectio non parva audientium 
eedificatio.” Quoted by Whitgift, iil. 
46. ] 

4” Psalmi. 2. [** But his delight is in 
the law of the Lord.”’} 

48 Psalm cxix. 16. [‘‘ My delight 
shall be in Thy statutes. ”’] 

4 Aug. zz Psal. \xvi. [§ 3 Migne, 
iS. Z. xxxvi. 805. ‘‘ Vide formicam 
Dei: surgit quotidie, currit ad 
ecclesiam Dei, orat, audit lectionem, 
hymnum cantat, ruminat quod audivit, 
apud se cogitat, recondit intus grana 
collecta de area. Hee ipsa que 
modo dicuntur qui prudenter audiunt 
hoc agunt, et ab omnibus videntur 
procedere ad ecclesiam, redire de 
ecclesia, audire sermonem, audire 
lectionem, invenire librum, aperire et 
legere : omnia ista videntur cum fiunt. 


et recondens in conspectu cernenti- 
um.” ‘Behold the ant of God! 
He rises every day, he runs to the 
church of God, he prays, he listens to 
the portion read, he sings the hymn, 
he ponders what he has heard, by 
himself he thinks it over, he stores 
within him the grains collected in the 
field. The words these wise hearers 
hear they make into deed forthwith, 
and by all they are seen to go to 
church, to come from church, to 
attend to the sermon and to the 
reading, to find their place, to open 
their book and read it; all these 
things when they take place are seen. 
That ant wears away the path fetch- 
ing and carrying in the sight of all 
beholders.”’] 

S\Cypr. lib. i. 2g. 5. “* Lector 
personat verba sublimia, evangelium 
Christi legit, a fratribus conspicitur, 
cum gaudio fraternitatis auditur.” 
[One of Whitgift’s references. Migne, 
S. Z. iv. 319. The Latin quoted is 
a summary of Cyprian’s words ; Whit- 


Hardness of Scripture no Reason against Lessons 





observeth that reading was not without effect in the hearts of 
men. Their joy and alacrity was to him an argument, that 
there is in this ordinance a blessing, such as ordinarily doth 
accompany the administration of the word of life. 

It were much if there should be such a difference between 
the hearing of sermons preached and of lessons read in the 
church, that he which presenteth himself at the one, and 
maketh his prayer with the prophet David, “Teach me O 
Lord the way of thy statutes, . .. direct me in the path of 
thy commandments,”®! might have the ground of usual experi- 
ence, whereupon to build this hope of prevailing with God, 
and obtaining the grace he seeketh; they contrariwise not so, 
who crave the like assistance of His Spirit, when they give ear 
to the reading of the other. In this therefore preaching and 
reading are equal, that both are approved as His ordinances, 
both assisted with His grace. And if His grace do assist them 
both to the nourishment of faith already bred, we cannot 
without some very manifest cause yielded, imagine that in 
breeding or begetting faith, His grace doth cleave to the one 
and utterly forsake the other. 

{14.] Touching hardness which is the seconded pretended 
impediment,>? as against homilies being plain and _ popular 


gift translates, ‘‘ The reader soundeth 
out the high and heavenly words: he 
readeth out the Gospel of Christ, 
etc.” Whitgift quotes also (ili. 56) 
Cyprian’s, ‘‘ Sit tibi vel oratio assidua, 
vel lectio: nunc tu cum Deo loquere, 
nunc Deus tecum,” which he trans- 
lates, ‘‘ When we read the Scriptures 
God talketh with us: when we pray 
then we talk with God.” ] 

ὍΣ Psalm cxix. 33, 35. [Geneva.] 

Pare Calibrate 5259. 1 VWaaere 
confessing the word preached and 
read all one, I shew notwithstanding 
that as the fire stirred giveth more 
heat, so the word as it were blown by 
preaching flameth more in the hearers 
than when it is read; he answereth 
(W. iil. 54) that this is to join with 
the Papists in condemning the Scrip- 
tures of obscurity: but reason he can 
shew none ; and it is all one as if one 
should be charged to have said that 
the sun is dark, for that he affirmeth 
it lighter at noonday than at the sun- 
rising. Then he must understand 
that we place not this difference of 


lightsomeness in the word, which is 
always in itself most lightsome, read 
and preached; but partly in the 
ordinance of God before noted making 
that the special means; partly in the 
darkness of our understanding, which 
without the aid of preaching cannot 
come to sufficient knowledge of 11. 
384. [‘* The cause why the eunuch” (in 
Acts viii.) ‘‘ could not understand it, 
is assigned : for that he had no teacher 
to shew him the way. Whereby 
followeth ... that a man cannot ordin- 
arily not only come to salvation, but 
not so much as to a sufficient know- 
ledge of it without preaching.”] 392. 
{‘‘ That he saith of dissent with 
myself, for that saying there ‘ that bare 
reading without a miracle cannot save 
from famishment,’ I say in another 
place ‘that the word of God is easy, 
giving understanding to idiots,’ is 
frivolous .... If it be easy and give 
understanding by preaching and read- 
ing together, although not so_ by 
reading only, that standeth which I 
have set down.” ] 
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Nor the Easiness of Reading them 





instructions it is no bar, so neither doth it infringe the efficacy 
no not of Scriptures although but read. The force of reading, 
how small soever they would have it, must of necessity be 
granted sufficient to notify that which is plain or easy to be 
understood. And of things necessary to all men’s salvation 
we have been hitherto accustomed to hold (especially sithence 
the publishing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, whereby the 
simplest having now a key unto knowledge which the 5* eunuch 
in the Acts did want,54 our children may of themselves by reading 
understand that, which he without an interpreter could not) 
they are in Scripture plain and easy to be understood. As for 
those things which at the first are obscure and dark, when 
memory hath laid them up for a time, judgment afterwards 
growing explaineth them. Scripture therefore is not so hard, 
but that the only reading thereof may give life unto willing 
hearers. 

[15.] The “easy” performance of which holy labour is in 
like sort a very cold objection to prejudice the virtue thereof. 
For what though an infidel, yea though a child may be able to 
read? There is no doubt, but the meanest and worst amongst 
the people under the law had been as able as the priests them- 
selves were to offer sacrifice. Did this make sacrifice of no 
effect unto that purpose for which it was instituted? In religion 
some duties are not commended so much by the hardness of 
their execution, as by the worthiness and dignity of that accepta- 
tion wherein they are held with God. 


53 Acts viii. 31. 

4 [iReferning (6 Ἴ- (ἢ £204 0 Ε 
infinite examples take one, of the 
eunuch, which ... was reading of the 
Prophet Esay, yet he believed not 
until Philip came and preached unto 
him.” These arguments are repeated 
again in 1584 by Sampson in his Preface 
to a Supplication, printed by Strype, 
An. ili. 1. 327. ‘* We do now com- 
plain of the danger of the loss of our 
souls, and of salvation, through this 
want of teaching which we now do 
suffer. There are whole thousands 
of us left untaught: yea by trial it 
will be found that there are in Eng- 
land whole thousands of parishes 
destitute of this necessary help to sal- 
vation ; that is, of diligent preaching 
and teaching. Salvation is promised 
to them only which do believe ; but 


we cannot believe on Him of whom we 
do not hear; we cannot hear without 
a preacher, as the Apostle doth say. 
It is preaching, and not simply read- 
ing, which is required for having of 
faith. The reader may himself read 
without understanding, as the eunuch 
did; and likewise may the hearer 
hear the thing read, and not under- 
stand it. That eunuch had not full 
faith wrought in him, but by hearing 
Philip’s preaching to him and opening 
to him the meaning of the Scripture, 
which he had read before: for then 
the Holy Ghost did work faith in his 
heart?) )T.C.iaps ΝΠ 5301. ΤΠ And 
so a child of four or five years old is 
able to preach because he is able to 
read.”’] 


55[See hereafter, chap. xxxi. § 2, 3.] 


Puritan Contempt of Public Prayers 
᾿Ξ ΞΘ eee 

We admire the goodness of God in nature, when we con- 
sider how He hath provided that things most needful to preserve 
this life should be most prompt and easy for all living creatures 
to come by. Is it not as evident a sign of His wonderful pro- 
vidence over us, when that food of eternal life, upon the utter 
want whereof our endless death and destruction necessarily 
ensueth, is prepared and always set in such a readiness, that 
those very means than which nothing is more easy may suffice 
to procure the same? Surely if we perish it is not the lack of 
scribes and learned expounders that can be our just excuse. 
The word which saveth our souls is near us; we need for 
knowledge but*® to read and live. The man which readeth the 
word of God the word itself doth pronounce blessed, if he also 
observe the same. 

[16.] Now all these things being well considered, it shall be 
no intricate matter for any man to judge with indifferency, on 
which part the good of the Church is most conveniently sought ; 
whether on ours whose opinion is such as hath been shewed, 
or else on theirs, who leaving no ordinary way of salvation for 
them unto whom the word of God is but only read, do seldom 
name them but with great disdain and contempt who execute 
that service in the Church of Christ.°7 By means whereof it 
hath come to pass, that churches, which cannot enjoy the 
benefit of usual preaching, are judged as it were even forsaken 
of God, forlorn, and without either hope or comfort: contrari- 
wise those places which every day for the most part are at 
sermons as the flowing sea, do both by their emptiness at times 
of reading, and by other apparent tokens, show to the voice of 
the living God this way sounding in the ears of men a great 
deal less reverence than were meet. 

[17-] But if no other evil were known to grow thereby, who 
can choose but think them cruel which doth hear them so 


58 Apoc. i. 3. [““ Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this prophesy.’’] 

Te C. lib. ii. p. 363. [/'* These 


their absence. Now for removing of 
these sweepings out of the church 
ministry,” etc. In the ZLamentable 
Complaint, referred to by Hooker in 


wofull readers ... Non-residence would 
bring little either to filling of coffers, 
or bathing of them in the delights of 
the world, or to what other thing 
soever they in their absence propound, 
unless there were such hungry knights, 
as would for a crust of bread supply 


this chapter (note 73) we read, ‘‘ Then 
durst no such hedge priests and cater- 
pillars as are spread over the land in 
great numbers once think to have any 
entrance into the Church of God to 
kill souls any more.”] /ézd. 373 [see 
above, note 26]. 
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They Dishearten with Fearful Sentences 





boldly teach,** that if God (as to Him there is nothing impos- 
sible) do haply save any such as continue where they have all 
other means of instruction, but are not taught by continual 
preaching, yet this is miraculous, and more than the fitness of 
so poor instruments can give any man cause to hope for; that 
sacraments are not effectual to salvation, except men be in- 
structed by preaching before they be made partakers of them :59 
yea, that both sacraments and prayers also, where sermons are 
not, “do not only not feed, but are ordinarily to further con- 
demnation ?”® What man’s heart doth not rise at the mention 
of these things ? 

It is true that the weakness of our wits and the dulness of 
our affections do make us for the most part, even as our Lord’s 
own disciples were for a certain time, hard and slow to believe 
what is written. For help whereof expositions and _ exhorta- 
tions are needful, and that in the most effectual manner. The 
principal churches throughout the land, and no small part of 
the rest, being in this respect by the goodness of God so abun- 
dantly provided for, they which want the like furtherance unto 
knowledge, wherewith it were greatly to be desired that they 
also did abound, are yet we hope not left in so extreme desti- 
tution, that justly any man should think the ordinary means of 
eternal life taken from them, because their teaching is in public 
for the most part but by reading. For which cause amongst 
whom there are not those helps that others have to set them 


53P, 364 [‘‘ Bare reading is not 
able, without God’s extraordinary 
work, to deliver one soul.” ‘‘ Prayers 
and sacraments, forasmuch as they 
take effect by the preaching of the 
word, where that is not, those do not 
only not feed, but are ordinarily to 
further condemnation.”’] 375 [‘‘ It is 
not denied but the Lord may extra- 
ordinarily give faith by reading only.”’] 
380 [‘*Some of these” (planting, 
watering, etc.) ‘‘in some degree, or 
all extraordinarily, may be done by 
bare reading.” ] 383. [See above, 
note 7.] 384. [Seeabove, note 52.] 

59P, 392. [‘‘ It is well with us, and 
the Scriptures keep their honour, if 
they bring to the elect salvation, used 
and applied as the order which the 
Lord hath set requireth. Unless per- 
adventure he will say the holy Sacra- 
ments leese their honour, when it is 


said they are not effectual to salvation, 
without men be instructed by preaching 
before they be partakers of them.’’| 
60 P. 364. [Seeabove, note 58. See 
also Penry’s Lxhortation unto the 
governors and people of her Majesty's 
country of Wales, to labour earnestly 
to have the preaching of the Gospel 
planted among them.” 1588, p. 12. 
“61 do not say but that the Lord may 
if He will save those, who never heard 
nor shall hear a sermon in all their 
lives. But, wretches as we are, what 
is that to us? We have no warrant 
to hope for any such salvation.” And 
. 14. ‘Verily the Devil himself 
may as well hope to be saved as you 
can, who never saw the beauty of their 
feet that bring salvation.” And p. 60. 
“¢ The people living under our readers, 
though they faithfully execute their 
ministry, cannot hope for eternal life.”’] 


Parishes without a 


Preaching Minister 





forward in the way of life, such to dishearten with fearful 
sentences, as though their salvation could hardly be hoped for, 
is not in our understanding so consonant with Christian charity.®! 
We hold it safer a great deal and better to give them encourage- 
ment ;® to put them in mind that it is not the deepness of 
their knowledge, but the singleness of their belief, which God 
accepteth ;® that they which “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness shall be satisfied ;’®* that no imbecility of means can 
prejudice the truth of the promise of God herein ;® that the 
weaker their helps are, the more their need is to sharpen 
the edge of their own industry ;® and that painfulness by 


feeble means shall be able to 


611‘ Let them” (unlearned pastors) 
** quietly depart away with bag and 
baggage, and return to their old 
occupations again without any further 
punishment... or some little pension 
might very well be deducted from 
the living of the Bishop of the 
See.” Lamentable Complaint. “If 
ever we mind such a reformation, 
as God shall thereby be glorified, 
and His Church edified, we must 
utterly renounce all the unlearned 
pastors, as men by no means to be 
tolerated to have any charge over the 
Lord’s flock.” Learned Discourse of 
Eccl. Government, printed 1584, after 
A briefand plain declarationconcerning 
the desires of all those faithful ministers 
that have and do seek for the discipline 
and reformation of the Church of 
England. It developes the doctrine 
that ‘‘ where there is no preacher of 
the word there ought to be no Minister 
of the Sacraments,” p. 73, because 
Sacraments are Seals added to writings 
and ‘‘we know well that a word or 
writing may be available without a 
seal, but never a seal withouta writing,” 
p- 61. Thus did the sermon threaten 
to swallow up all the other means of 
grace! But Bridge’s Defence, 478-80, 
quotes from the Brownist, Harrison, 
an even fiercer onslaught upon the 
unlearned pastors than this by 
the Learned Discoursers. Harrison 
‘*would say, there were holiness in 
the dumb ministry, if all the dumb 
ministers were hanged up in the 
churches and public assemblies, for a 
warning and terror to the rest, that 
are ready to enter such a function.”’] 

8 Ecclus. li. 26, 27. [*‘ Bow down 


gain that, which in the plenty 


your neck under the yoke and your 
soul shall receive instruction: she is 
ready that ye may find her.”] JZat¢. 
xii. 20. [‘‘ A bruised reed shall He 
not break.” 

63 7 Tim.i. 5. [‘* For the end of the 
commandment is love out of a pure 
heart and of a good conscience and of 
faith unfained.”’] Rom. xiv. 1. [‘‘ Him 
that is weak in the faith receive unto 
you but not for controversies of disputa- 
tions.”] z Thess. ili. το. [‘‘ Night and 
day praying exceedingly that we might 
see your face, and might accomplish 
that which is lacking in your faith.”’] 

64 Matt. v. 6. 

8 Phl.i.6. [‘* And I am persuaded 
of this same thing that He that hath 
begun this good work in you, will 
perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.”] z Peter v. 10. [‘* And the 
God of all grace... after that ye have 
suffered a little, make you perfect, 
confirm, strengthen and stablish you.” ] 
Matt. iii. 9. [‘* God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham.”’] 

66 7 Thess. iv. 18. [** Wherefore 
comfort yourselves one another with 
these words.”] Heb. x. 24. [‘‘ And 
let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works.” ] _/zde 
20, 21. [‘‘But ye, beloved, edify your- 
selves in your most holy faith, praying 
in the Holy Ghost. And keep your- 
selves in the love of God, looking for 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
unto eternal 116. z eter iv. I0. 
[‘* Let every man as he hath received 
the gift minister the same one to 
another, as good disposers of the 
manifold grace of God.” 
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of more forcible instruments is through sloth and negligence 
lost.®7 

[18.] As for the men, with whom we have thus far taken 
pains to confer about the force of the word of God, either read 
by itself, or opened in sermons; their speeches concerning 
both the one and the other are in truth such, as might give us 
very just cause to think, that the reckoning is not great which 
they make of either. For howsoever they have been driven 
to devise some odd kinds of blind uses, whereunto they may 
answer that reading doth serve, yet the reading of the word of 
God in public more than their preachers’ bare text, who will 
not judge that they deem needless ; when if we chance at any 
time to term it “necessary,”®§ as being a thing which God 
Himself did institute amongst the Jews for purposes that touch 
as well us as them; a thing which the Apostles commend 
under the Old, and ordain under the New Testament; a thing 
whereof the Church of God hath ever sithence the first begin- 
ning reaped singular commodity ; a thing which without exceeding 
great detriment no church can omit: they only are the men 
that ever we heard of by whom this hath been crossed and 
gainsaid, they only the men which have given their peremptory 
sentence to the contrary, “It is untrue that simple reading is 
necessary in the Church.”® And why untrue? Because, “al- 
though it be very convenient which is used in some churches, 
where before preaching-time the church assembled hath the 
Scriptures read in such order that the whole canon thereof is 
oftentimes in one year run through; yet a number of churches 
which have no such order of simple reading cannot be in this 
point charged with breach of God’s commandment, which they 
might be if simple reading were necessary.” A poor, a cold, 
and an hungry cavil!7? Shall we therefore to please them change 
the word necessary, and say that it hath been a commendable 
order, a custom very expedient, or an ordinance “most profit- 
able” (whereby they know right well that we mean exceedingly 
behoveful) to read the word of God at large in the church, 


87 Zuke xi. 31. [‘* The Queenofthe preaching be necessary in the Church, 


South shall rise in judgment with the 
men of this generation, and shall con- 
demn them; for she came from the 
utmost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here.”’] 
8[W. iii. 35. ““ Both reading and 


and most profitable.”’] 

61. ΟἹ lib. Misapaigsi.) ΟΠΕΙΘΟΙΞΘΕ 
quotes this sentence three times ; see 
chap: xx., note 19. ] 

[Keble compares Cicero fro A. 
Cecina, 21. ‘‘ Cave inista tam frigida, 
tam jejuna calumnia delitescas.”] ; 
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whether it be as our manner is, or as theirs is whom they prefer BOOK ΨΥ. 


before us? It is not this that will content or satisfy their minds. 
They have against it a marvellous deep and profound axiom, 
that “Two things to one and the same end cannot but very 
improperly be said most profitable.””1_ And therefore if preaching 
be “most profitable” to man’s salvation, then is not reading ; 
if reading be, then preaching is not. 

{19.] Are they resolved then at the leastwise, if preaching be 
the only ordinary mean whereby it pleaseth God to save our 
souls, what kind of preaching it is which doth save? Under- 
stand they how or in what respect there is that force and virtue 
in preaching? We have reason wherefore to make these 
demands, for that although their pens run all upon preaching 
and sermons, yet when themselves do practise that whereof 
they write, they change their dialect, and those words they 
shun as if there were in them some secret sting. It is not their 
phrase to say they “preach,” or to give to their own instruc- 
tions and exhortations the name of sermons; the pain they take 
themselves in this kind is either “opening,” or ‘ lecturing,” 
or “reading,” or “exercising,” but in no case “preaching.” 
And in this present question they also warily protest, that 
what they ascribe to the virtue of preaching, they still mean 
it of “good preaching.”’? Now one of them saith that a good 
sermon must “expound” and “apply” a “large” portion of 
the text of Scripture at one time.’? Another’ giveth us to 


aT. C. lib. ii. p. 382. [‘SUn- tract here quoted is, AZ. Some laid 
properly” in Cartwright’s text. ] open in hts colours: wherein the 
“@T. C. lib. ii. p. 385. [Good  zuadifferent reader may easily see, 
reading is compared with good preach- sow wretchedly and loosely he hath 
ing.”’] handled the cause against M. Penry. 
3 Complaint of the Commonalty. Done by an Oxford man, to his 
[‘‘ Some take but one word for their frzend 7% Cambridge. No date nor 
text, and afterwards run into the printers name. Some was made 
mountains, that we cannot follow Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, by 


them, not knowing how they went 
up, or how they will come down: 
whereas if they had taken a good 
portion of the text, and had naturally 
expounded and pithily applied the 
same, by occasion of that large text, 
we should have remembered a good 
part of the sermon long time after.” 
Ῥ 9. The full title of the tract is, 
A Lamentable Complaint of the Com- 
monalty by way of Supplication to the 
High Court of Parliament for alearned 
Ministry. It was printed 1585.] 

74 Dr. Some’s Painter Ὁ. 21. [The 


Whitgift in 1589. His principles had 
been those of a moderate Puritan, 
of which party in the University 
Whitaker seems to have been the 
head. In 158$ he published, 4 godly 
Treatise containing and deciding cer- 
tain questions moved of late in London 
and other places, touching the Ministry, 
Sacraments, and Church... After the 
end of the book you shall find a Defence 
of such points as M. Penry hath dealt 
against, and a confutation of many 
gross errors broached in M. Penry’s 
last treatise.” The first part of this 
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understand, that sound preaching “is not to do as one did at 
London, who spent the most of his time in invectives against 
good men, and told his audience how the magistrate should 
have an eye to such as troubled the peace of the Church.” 
The best of them hold it for no good preaching ‘when a 
man endeavoureth to make a glorious show of eloquence and 
learning, rather than to apply himself to the capacity of the 
simple.” 7° 

But let them shape us out a good preacher by what pattern 
soever pleaseth them best, let them exclude and inclose whom 
they will with their definitions, we are not desirous to enter into 
any contention with them about this, or to abate the conceit 
they have of their own ways, so that when once we are agreed 
what sermons shall currently pass for good, we may at the 
length understand from them what that is in a good sermon 
which doth make it the word of life unto such as hear. If 
substance of matter, evidence of things, strength and _ validity 
of arguments and proofs, or if any other virtue else which words 
and sentences may contain; of all this what is there in the 
best sermons being uttered, which they lose by being read? 
But they utterly deny that the reading either of Scriptures or 


fetch many vagaries, and spend the 
most of his time in invectives against 
good men; telling th’ audience to 


work had been published separately, 
May 5, and was met by, 4 Defence of 
that which hath been written in the 


questions of the ignorant ministry and 
the communicating with them. By 
John Penrvi. Some rejoined in Sep- 
tember by the Defence above men- 
tioned: which rejoinder called forth 
the pamphlet quotedin the text. The 
place referred to is p. 21. ‘* I speak 
here of sound preaching, that is, of 
dividing the word aright, which the 
Apostle calleth ὀρθοτομεῖν : I speak 
not of babbling, or of handling a text 
with a currycomb: in that I join with 
M. Some with all my heart, and 
therefore I wish he had been with me 
the roth of November last, at a certain 
church by the Exchange, I think they 
call it Bartholomew church, where it 
may be his ears would have glowed, 
and if he durst have been so bold, I 
do not think but he would have 
condemned the preacher, and that 
worthily, for his babbling.” (Note in 
margin, ‘‘ This preacher, as I under- 
stood since, was M. Some himself.”) 
‘For there he might have heard him 


this effect : that for the Papists, thanks 
be to God, we need not so greatly 
fear them... but now the magistrate 
was only to cast his eye on the 
phantastical crew, such as troubled 
the peace of the church: otherwise 
there might fall out many mischiefs.”] 

ΤΥ Τὶ, C. lib. i. p. 385. [Whitgift in 
his Azszwer quoted the opinion of 
Wolfgang Musculus, that ‘*‘ some men 
be more edified by the simple reading 
of the Scriptures than by sermons.” 
Cartwright in his Δ εῤέν censured the 
saying as absurd. Whitgift in his 
Defence asks that Musculus share the 
blame (ὟΝ. iii. 37, 38, 50, 51). Cart- 
wright in his Second Reply retorts, 
“so princely is the Doctor that he 
would have his faults whipped upon 
another man’s skin,” and says that 
Musculus praises ‘‘simple reading” 
only above ‘‘a sermon made of him 
which endeavoureth to make a glorious 
show of eloquence,”’ etc. ] 


Sermons are not the only Way to Faith 





homilies and sermons can ever by the ordinary grace of God 
save any soul. So that although we had all the sermons word 
for word which James, Paul, Peter, and the rest of the Apostles 
made, some one of which sermons was of power to convert 
thousands of the hearers unto Christian faith ; yea although we 
had all the instructions, exhortations, consolations, which came 
from the gracious lips of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and 
should read them ten thousand times over, to faith and salvation 
no man could hereby hope to attain. 

Whereupon it must of necessity follow, that the vigour and 
vital efficacy of sermons doth grow from certain accidents 
which are not in them but in their maker: his virtue, his 
gesture, his countenance, his zeal, the motion of his body, and 
the inflection of his voice who first uttereth them as his own, 
is that which giveth them the form, the nature, the very essence 
of instruments available to eternal life.”° If they like neither 
that nor this, what remaineth but that their final conclusion 
be, “sermons we know are the only ordinary means to salvation, 
but why or how we cannot tell”? 

[20.] Wherefore to end this tedious controversy, wherein the 
too great importunity of our over eager adversaries hath con- 
strained us much longer to dwell, than the barrenness of so 
poor a cause could have seemed at the first likely either to 
require or to admit, if they which without partialities and 
passions are accustomed to weigh all things, and accordingly 
to give their sentence, shall here sit down to receive our audit, 
and to cast up the whole reckoning on both sides; the sum 
which truth amounteth unto will appear to be but this, that 
as medicines provided of nature and applied by art for the 
benefit of bodily health, take effect sometimes under and 
sometimes above the natural proportion of their virtue, accord- 
ing as the mind and fancy of the patient doth more or less 
concur with them: so whether we barely read unto men the 
Scriptures of God, or by homilies concerning matter of belief 
and conversation seek to lay before them the duties which they 
owe unto God and man; whether we deliver them books to 
read and consider of in private at their own best leisure, or 


76[Compare Whitgift’s conclusion, read, or preached by man; for the 
“Βαϊ I-think that no right and true Spirit of God is the author of it ; and 
interpretation of the Scripture is to be man is but the instrument.” W. iii. 
counted man’s, though it be written,  344.] 
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call them to the hearing of sermons publicly in the house of 
God; albeit every of these and the like unto these means do 
truly and daily effect that in the hearts of men for which they 
are each and all meant, yet the operation which they have in 
common being most sensible and most generally noted in one 
kind above the rest, that one hath in some men’s opinions 
drowned altogether the rest, and injuriously brought to pass 
that they have been thought, not less effectual than the other, 
but without the other uneffectual to save souls. Whereas the 
cause why sermons only are observed to prevail so much while all 
means else seem to sleep and do nothing, is in truth nothing but 
that singular affection and attention which the people sheweth 
every where towards the one, and their cold disposition to the 
other; the reason hereof being partly the art which our adversaries 
use for the credit of their sermons to bring men out of conceit 
with all other teaching besides; partly a custom which men 
have to let those things carelessly pass by their ears, which 
they have oftentimes heard before, or know they may hear 
again whensoever it pleaseth themselves; partly the special 
advantages which sermons naturally have to procure attention, 
both in that they come always new, and because by the hearer 
it is still presumed, that if they be let slip for the present, 
what good soever they contain is lost, and that without all 
hope of recovery. This is the true cause of odds between 
sermons and other kinds of wholesome instruction. 

As for the difference which hath been hitherto so much 
defended on the contrary side, making sermons the only 
ordinary means unto faith and eternal life, sith this hath 
neither evidence of truth nor proof sufficient to give it warrant, 
a cause of such quality may with far better grace and con- 
veniency ask that pardon which common humanity doth easily 
grant, than claim in challenging manner that assent which is 
as unwilling when reason guideth it to be yielded where it is 
not, as withheld where it is apparently due. 

All which notwithstanding, as we could greatly wish that the 
rigour of this their opinion were allayed and mitigated, so 
because we hold it the part of religious ingenuity to honour 
virtue in whomsoever, therefore it is our most hearty desire, 
and shall be always our prayer unto Almighty God, that in the 
selfsame fervent zeal wherewith they seem to affect the good 
of the souls of men, and to thirst after nothing more than that 


Of Prayer 





all men might by all means be directed in the way of life, 
both they and we may constantly persist to the world’s end. 
For in this we are not their adversaries, though they in the other 
hitherto have been ours.77 


XXIII. OF PRAYER. 


[1.] Between the throne of God in heaven and His Church 
upon earth here militant if it be so that angels have their con- 
tinual intercourse, where should we find the same more verified 


than in these two ghostly exercises, the one doctrine and the 


other prayer? For what is the assembling of the Church to 
learn, but the receiving of angels descended from above? What 
to pray, but the sending of angels upward? His heavenly 
inspirations and our holy desires are as so many angels of 
intercourse and commerce between God and us.!_ As teaching 
bringeth us to know that God is our supreme truth; so prayer 
testifieth that we acknowledge Him our sovereign good. 
Besides, sith on God as the most High all inferior causes in 
the world are dependent; and the higher any cause is, the 
more it coveteth to impart virtue unto things beneath it; how 


“[Let us end with Whitgift’s 1[St. Augustine in the Zzber de 


beautiful quotation from the Helvetian 
Confession. ‘‘We condemn all un- 
meet ministers not endued with gifts 
necessary for a shepherd that should 
feed his flock. Howbeit we acknow- 
ledge that the harmless simplicity of 
some shepherds in the old church did 
sometimes more profit the church, 
than the great, exquisite, and fine or 
delicate, but a little too proud, learning 
of some others; wherefore we reject 
not nowadays the good (probam) 
simplicity of certain, so that they be 
not altogether unskilful of God and 
His Word.” W. i. 338.] 

[The discussion of the Book of 
Common Prayer begins in this chapter. 
Chaps. xxiv.-xlix. are concerned with 
Morning and Evening Prayer and 
the Litany. The discussion proceeds 
from the abstract to the concrete, and 
attempts, as is usual with Hooker, to 
secure unanimity of mind and emotion 
on the broad and general aspects of 
the question before attempting to 
agree about minute particulars. ] 


Gratia, cap. 29 (Migne, xxxiii. 568) 
quotes Zod. xii. 12, where the angel 
Raphael says, ‘‘ Ego obtuli memoriam 
orationis vestree Domino,” as proving 
that angels present our prayers to 
God. He discusses the matter also 
in his Exarratio on Ps. Ixxix. 1. In 
the LXx. of Zod. xii. 15, Raphael 
says he is one of the seven holy angels 
ot προσαναφέρουσι Tas προσεύχας τῶν 
ἁγίων, ---““ who offer the prayers of the 
saints.” Cf. also Sermo 79 of Augus- 
tine’s Homilie de Tempore (Leyden, 
1561), ““ΒΥ the angels ascending and 
descending on the ladder, apostles and 
apostolic men and all the doctors of 
the churches are to be understood ; 
ascending when they preach perfect 
things to the perfect; descending 
when they explain to babes and ig- 
norant persons such simple things as 
they are able to comprehend.” The 
sermon is now ascribed to Czsarius 
of ‘Arles. /¢-Migne;} S: Z.. xxxix. 
1762. | 
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BOOK V. should any kind of service we do or can do find greater accept- 
Ch. xxiii, ance than prayer, which sheweth our concurrence with Him in 
desiring that wherewith His very nature doth most delight ? 

Is not the name of prayer usual to signify even all the service 
that ever we do unto God? And that for no other cause, as I 
suppose, but to shew that there is in religion no acceptable duty 
which devout invocation of the name of God doth not either pre- 
suppose or infer. Prayers are those “calves of men’s lips” ;? 
those most gracious and sweet odours ;* those rich presents and 
gifts, which being carried up into heaven* do best testify our 
dutiful affection, and are for the purchasing of all favour at the 
hands of God the most undoubted means we can use. 

On others what more easily, and yet what more fruitfully 
bestowed than our prayers? If we give counsel, they are the 
simpler only that need it; if alms, the poorer only are relieved ; 
but by prayer we do good to all. And whereas every other duty 
besides is but to shew itself as time and opportunity require, for 
this all times are convenient : ὃ when we are not able to do any 
other thing for men’s behoof, when through maliciousness or 
unkindness they vouchsafe not to accept any other good at our 
hands, prayer is that which we always have in our power to 
bestow, and they never in theirs to refuse. Wherefore ‘God 
forbid,” saith Samuel, speaking unto a most unthankful people, a 
people weary of the benefit of his most virtuous government over 
them, “God forbid that I should sin against the Lord, and cease 
to pray for you.”® It is the first thing wherewith a righteous 
life beginneth, and the last wherewith it doth end. 

The knowledge is small which we have on earth concerning 
things that are done in heaven. Notwithstanding thus much we 
know even of saints in heaven, that they pray.’ And therefore 
prayer being a work common to the Church as well triumphant as 
militant, a work common unto men with angels, what should we 
think but that so much of our lives is celestial and divine as we 


2 Hosea xiv. 2. 1. [‘‘And He spake also a parable 
3 Rev. v. 8. [‘*Odours, which are unto them to this end, that they 
the prayers of saints.””] ought always to pray and not to wax 
4 Acts x. 4. [The angel to Cornel- _faint.’’] 
ius,—‘“‘ Thy prayers and thine alms 67 Sam. xii. 23. 
are come up into remembrance before 7 Rev. vi. 9. [The souls of them 
God.”’] under the altar that were slain for the 
5 Rom. i. 9. [‘* Without ceasing I word of God, “ cried with a loud voice, 
make mention of you.”] z Zhess. v. saying, How long, Lord, holy and 


17. [‘¢ Pray continually.”] Lake xviii. true ?”’] 
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spend in the exercise of prayer? For which cause we see that the BOOK V. 
most comfortable visitations, which God hath sent men from ch. xxiii. 
above, have taken especially the times of prayer as their most 

natural opportunities.® 


XXIV. OF PUBLIC PRAYER. 


{1.] This holy and religious duty of service towards God con- ΟΝ. xxiv. 
cerneth us one way in that we are men, and another way in that 
we are joined as parts to that visible mystical body which is His 
Church. As men, we are at our own choice, both for time, and 
place, and form, according to the exigence of our own occasions 
in private :1 but the service, which we do as members of a public 
body, is public, and for that cause must needs be accounted by 
so much worthier than the other, as a whole society of such con- 
dition exceedeth the worth of any one. In which consideration 
unto Christian assemblies there are most special promises made.” 
St. Paul, though likely to prevail with,God as much as one,’ did 
notwithstanding think it much more both for God’s glory and his 
own good, if prayers might be made and thanks yielded in his 
behalf by a number of men.* The prince and people of Nineveh 
assembling themselves as a main army of supplicants, it was not 
in the power of God to withstand them.® I speak no otherwise 
concerning the force of public prayer in the Church of God, than 


8 Dan. ix. 20. [The appearance of 2 Matt. xviii. 20. [‘‘ For where two 


Gabriel to Daniel.] Acts x. 30. [St. 
Peter’s vision of the sheet. ] 

{The establishment of a public wor- 
ship which clergy and people should 
thoroughly share together, as opposed 
to one which was performed by the 
clergy for the people, and even in the 
absence of the people, was the chief 
practical object and result of the Eng- 
lish Reformation.] 

1 Psal. lv. 17. [‘‘ Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray,’ G. This is 
το 118 In Ῥ-ΒΙ1 WOanixig. | [<eAnd 
I turned my face unto the Lord God 
and sought by prayer and supplica- 
tions with fasting and sackcloth and 
ashes.”] Acts x. 9. [‘‘ Peter went 
up upon the house to pray about the 
sixth hour.” ] 


or three are gathered together in My 
Name there am I in the midst of 
them.”’] 

3[** As much as one,” is the reading 
of ABc. Modern editors read ‘‘ (any) 
one,” unnecessarily. | 

42 Cor.i. 11. [‘‘So that ye labour 
together in prayer for us, that for the 
gift bestowed upon us for many, 
thanks may be given by many persons 
for us.” 

5 Jonah iv. τι. [‘‘ And should not 
I spare Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein are sixscore thousand persons 
that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand; and 
also much cattle 3 
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BOOK V. before me Tertullian hath done,® ‘‘We come by troops to the 

Ch. xxiv. place of assembly, that being banded as it were together, we may 
be supplicants enough to besiege God with our prayers. These 
forces are unto Him acceptable.” 

[2.] When we publicly make our prayers, it cannot be but that 
we do it with much more comfort than in private, for that the 
things we ask publicly are approved as needful and good in the 
judgment of all, we hear them sought for and desired with common 
consent. Again, thus much help and furtherance is more yielded, 
in that if so be our zeal and devotion to Godward be slack, the 
alacrity and fervour of others serveth as a present spur.’ “ For® 
even prayer itself” (saith St. Basil) ‘‘when it hath not the consort 
of many voices to strengthen it, is not itself.” Finally, the good 
which we do by public prayer is more than in private can be done, 
for that besides the benefit which here is no less procured to our- 
selves, the whole Church is much bettered by our good example ; 
and consequently whereas secret neglect of our duty in this kind 
is but only our own hurt, one man’s contempt of the common 
prayer of the Church of God may be and oftentimes is most 
hurtful unto many. In which considerations the prophet David 
so often voweth unto God the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving 
in the congregation ;° so earnestly exhorteth others to sing praises 
unto the Lord in His courts, in His sanctuary, before the memorial 
of His holiness ;!° and so much complaineth of his own uncom- 
fortable exile, wherein although he sustained many most grievous 
indignities, and endured the want of sundry both pleasures and 
honours before enjoyed, yet as if this one were his only grief and 


7 Psal. cxxii. 1. [‘* I was glad when 
they said unto me, We will go into 
the house of the Lord.” ] 


6 Apolog. cap. 39. [‘‘Coimus in 
coetum et congregationem, ut ad 


Deum, quasi manu facta, precatio- 
nibus ambiamus. Hee vis Deo grata 
est.” The last clause is literally, 
“This violence is pleasing to God.” ] 
Ambros. lib. de Pen. ‘* Multi minimi 
dum congregantur unanimes sunt 
magni; et multorum preces impos- 
sibile est contemni.” [In the Com- 
mentary on the Romans, ascribed to 
St. Ambrose, chap. xv. 31. Migne, 
S. Z. xvii. 177. ‘*‘ Many least ones of 
one mind and met together are great, 
nor can the prayers of many be 
despised.”” Modern editors read 
“‘fiunt” for ‘‘sunt” and ‘‘ut non 
impetrent’’ for ‘* contemni.’’] 


8 Καὶ αὐτὴ ἡ προσευχὴ μὴ ἔχουσα 
τοὺς συμφωνοῦντας ἀδρανεστέρα ἐστὶ 
πολλῷ ἑαυτῆς. Basil. 4) 22:7. |xviii. 
[8]. xcvii. Migne, S. G. xxxil. 493. 
ABC read ἀνδρεστέρα. | 

9 Psal. xxvi. 12. [S‘I will praise 
the Lord in the congregations.”’] 
xxxiv. 18. Should be, [xxxv. ‘‘I 
will give Thee thanks in the great 
congregation: I will praise Thee 
among much people ᾽. 

εν. | xx. ALi pole spraises 
unto the Lord, O ye saints of His.”] 
xcvi. 9. [Ὁ worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness, let the whole 
earth stand in awe of Him.”’| 
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the rest not felt, his speeches are all of the heavenly benefit of BOOK v. 
public assemblies, and the happiness of such as had free access Ch. xxiv. 
thereunto." 


XXV. OF THE FORM OF COMMON PRAYER. 


[1.7 A great part of the cause, wherefore religious minds are 50. Ch. xxv. 
inflamed with the love of public devotion, is that virtue, force, and 
efficacy, which by experience they find that the very form and 
reverend solemnity of common prayer duly ordered hath, to help 
that imbecility and weakness in us, by means whereof we are 
otherwise of ourselves the less apt to perform unto God so 
heavenly a service, with such affection of heart, and disposition in 
the powers of our souls as is requisite. To this end therefore all 
things hereunto appertaining have been ever thought convenient 
to be done with the most solemnity and majesty that the wisest 
could devise. It is not with public as with private prayer. In 
this rather secresy is commended than outward show,' whereas 
that being the public act of a whole society, requireth accordingly 
more care to be had of external appearance. The very assemb- 
ling of men therefore unto this service hath been ever solemn. 

[2.7 And concerning the place of assembly, although it serve 
for other uses as well as this, yet seeing that our Lord Himself 
hath to this, as to the chiefest of all other, plainly sanctified His 
own temple, by entitling it “the house of prayer,”? what pre- 
eminence of dignity soever hath been either by the ordinance or 
through the special favour and providence of God annexed unto 
His sanctuary, the principal cause thereof must needs be in regard 
of common prayer. For the honour and furtherance whereof, if 
it be as the gravest of the ancient fathers seriously were persuaded, 
and do oftentimes plainly teach, affirming that the house of prayer 
is a court beautified with the presence of celestial powers ; that 
there we stand, we pray, we sound forth hymns unto God, having 


Π Psal. xxvii. 4. [‘*One thing have 
I desired of the Lord, which I will 
require ; even that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my 
life.”] xlii. 4. [‘*‘ Now when I think 
thereupon I pour out my heart by 
myself; for I went with the multitude 


and brought them forth into the house 
of sGod-74), στεῖν. «ἃ. [Ὁ how 
amiable are Thy dwellings, Thou 
Lord of hosts.” ] 

1 Matt. vi. 5, 6. [‘‘ Pray to thy 
Father which is in secret.”’] 

2 Matt. xxi. 13. 
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BOOK V. His angels intermingled as our associates ;? and that with refer- 

Ch, xxv, ence hereunto the Apostle doth require so great care to be had of 
decency for the angels’ sake ;* how can we come to the house of 
prayer, and not be moved with the very glory ® of the place itself, 
so to frame our affections praying, as doth best beseem them, 
whose suits the Almighty doth there sit to hear, and His angels 
attend to further? When this was ingrafted in the minds of men, 
there needed no penal statutes to draw them unto public prayer. 
The warning sound was no sooner heard, but the churches were 
presently filled,® the pavements covered with bodies prostrate, and 
washed with their tears of devout joy. 

[3.] And as the place of public prayer is a circumstance in the 
outward form thereof, which hath moment to help devotion; so 
the person much more with whom the people of God do join 
themselves in this action, as with him that standeth and speaketh 
in the presence of God for them. The authority of his place, the 
fervour of his zeal, the piety and gravity of his whole behaviour 
must needs exceedingly both grace and set forward the service 
he doth. 

The authority of his calling is a furtherance, because if God 
have so far received him into favour, as to impose upon him by 
the hands of men that office of blessing the people in His name, 
and making intercession to Him in theirs; which office He hath 


3 Chrysost. Hom. xv. ad Hebr. et because of the angels.” 5. Chrys. in 


xxiv. 272 Act. [Migne, 5S. G. |xiii. 122. 
“Axove δὲ ὅτι ἄγγελοι πάρεισι παν- 
ταχοῦ, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
παρειστήκασι τῷ βασιλεῖ, καὶ πάντα 
ἐμπέπλησται τῶν ἀσωμάτων ἐκείνων 
δυναμέων. Chrysostom is condemning 
laughter in church. ‘‘ But know that 
angels are present everywhere, but 
especially in the house of God are 
they present with their King, and all 
things are filled with those incorporeal 
powers.” And Migne, S.G. lx. 190, 
“Eornkas ἀτάκτως" οὐκ οἶδας ὅτι μετὰ 
ἀγγέλων ἕστηκας ; μετ᾽ ἐκείνων does, 
μετ᾽ ἐκείνων ὑμνεῖς, καὶ ἕστηκας γελῶν. 
Chrysostom has been bewailing the 
irreverence of the young at divine 
service. ‘‘ Thou standest disorderly. 
Knowest thou not that thou standest 
in company with angels? With them 
thou art singing, with them thou art 
chanting, and thou standest laugh- 
ing "ἢ 

47 Cor. xi. 10. [‘‘ Therefore ought 
the woman to have power on her head 


loc. Ei yap τοῦ ἀνδρὸς καταφρονεῖς, 
gyno, τοὺς ἀγγέλους αἰδέσθητι. ““1{ 
thou despisest men, reverence the 
angels.” Migne, S.G. lxi. 218.] 

°<* Power and beauty are in his 
sanctuary.” Psal. xcvi. 6. [*‘ Power 
and honour,” P.B.; ‘* power and ex- 
cellency, G.”’] 

ὅς Ad domos statim Dominicas 
currimus, corpora humi_ sternimus, 
mixtis cum fletu gaudiis supplicamus.”’ 
Salvian. de Prov. lib. vi. [Migne, 
See lio 128. (chap. ln Ὁ ΝΕ ΤΙΝ 
at once to the churches, we prostrate 
our bodies on the ground, we offer 
prayers with tears of joyfulness.” By 
the Act of Uniformity, 1. £722. chap. 2, 
those failing to resort to their parish 
church were to be punished ‘‘ by the 
censures of the church,” and a fine of 
12 pence for every offence. The 
exacting of this penalty was facilitated 
by the Act for due execution of the 
writ De excommunicato capiendo, ν. 
Elzz. chap. 23.] 
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sanctified with His own most gracious promise,’ and ratified that BOOK ν. 
promise by manifest actual performance thereof, when® others ΟΝ. xxv. 
before in like place have done the same; is not his very ordination 
a seal as it were to us, that the selfsame divine love, which hath 
chosen the instrument to work with, will by that instrument effect 
the thing whereto He ordained it, in blessing His people and 
accepting the prayers which His servant offereth up unto God for 
them? It was in this respect a comfortable title which the 
ancient used to give unto God’s ministers, terming them usually 
““God’s most beloved,” ® which were ordained to procure by their 
prayers His love and favour towards all. 

Again, if there be not zeal and fervency in him which proposeth 
for the rest those suits and supplications which they by their 
joyful acclamations must ratify ; if he praise not God with all his 
might ; if he pour not out his soul in prayer ; if he take not their 
causes to heart, or speak not as Moses, Daniel, and Ezra did for 
their people: how should there be but in them frozen coldness, 
when his affections seem benumbed from whom theirs should 
take fire? 

Virtue and godliness of life are required at the hands of the 
minister of God, not only in that he is to teach and instruct the 
people, who for the most part are rather led away by the ill 
example, than directed aright by the wholesome instruction of 
them, whose life swarveth from the rule of their own doctrine ; but 
also much more in regard of this other part of his function ; 
whether we respect the weakness of the people, apt to loathe and 
abhor the sanctuary when they which perform the service thereof 
are such as the sons of Heli were ; or else consider the inclination 
of God Himself, Who requireth the lifting up of pure hands in 
prayer,!® and hath given the world plainly to understand that the 
wicked although they cry shall not be heard.!! They are no fit 


7 Numb. vi. 23. [‘*Speak unto in these chapters of the Codex.) Cod. 


Aaron and to his sons, saying, Thus 
shall ye bless the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee,” etc. ] 

82 Chron. xxx. 27. [‘*Then the 
priests and the Levites arose, and 
blessed the people: and their voice 
was heard, and their prayer came up 
unto heaven, to his holy habitation.” 
On the occasion when Hezekiah 
cleansed the house of the Lord. ] 

9 [θεοφιλεστάτους, used when priests 
or bishops are mentioned by Justinian 


libs "is tit.) 3. de ΡΖ τε: ef Cler. 43 et 
44, seepe. 

7 Tim. ii. 8. [“1 will therefore 
that men pray everywhere, lifting up 
holy hands, without wrath and doubt- 
ing.”’] 

Ἢ John ix. 31. [‘‘ Now we know 
that God heareth not sinners.”] er. 
xi. 11. [‘‘ Though they cry unto me 
I will not hear them.”] zech. viii. 
18. [‘‘ Though they cry in mine ears 
with a loud voice, yet will I not hear 
them.’’] 
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Of the Set and Standing Order he Uses 





supplicants to seek His mercy in behalf of others, whose own un- 
repented sins provoke His just indignation. Let Thy priests 
therefore, O Lord, be evermore clothed with righteousness, that 
Thy saints may thereby with more devotion rejoice and sing.” 

[4.] But of all helps for due performance of this service the 
greatest is that very set and standing order itself, which framed 
with common advice, hath both for matter and form prescribed 
whatsoever is herein publicly done. No doubt from God it hath 
proceeded, and by us it must be acknowledged a work of His 
singular care and providence, that the Church hath evermore held 
a prescript form of common prayer, although not in all things 
every where the same, yet for the most part retaining still the same 
analogy. So that if the liturgies of all ancient churches throughout 
the world be compared amongst themselves, it may be easily per- 
ceived they had all one original mould, and that the public prayers 
of the people of God in churches thoroughly settled did never use 
to be voluntary dictates proceeding from any man’s extemporal 
wit.}$ 

[5.] To him which considereth the grievous and scandalous 
inconveniences whereunto they make themselves daily subject, 
with whom any blind and secret corner is judged a fit house of 
common prayer; the manifold confusions which they fall into 
where every man’s private spirit and gift (as they term it) is the 
only bishop that ordaineth him to this ministry; the irksome 
deformities whereby through endless and senseless effusions of 
indigested prayers they oftentimes disgrace in most unsufferable 
manner the worthiest part of Christian duty towards God, who 
herein are subject to no certain order, but pray both what and how 
they list: to him I say which weigheth duly all these things the 
reasons cannot be obscure, why God doth in public prayer so 
much respect the solemnity of places where,!* the authority and 
calling of persons by whom,’ and the precise appointment even 
with what words or sentences His name should be called on 
amongst his people.?6 


12. Psal. CXXxil. 9. ἘΠ ΟΣ i. | 17.\\ ΠΕ athelpriests; 
15 [566 Palmer’s Orv7g. Zzt., Intro- the ministers of the Lord, weep be- 
duction, p. 8.] tween the porch and the altar, and let 
142 Chron. vi. 20. [‘‘That thine them say,” etc. ] 
eyes may be open toward this house 182 Chron. xxix. 30. [‘‘Then 
day and night.” From Solomon’s Hezekiah the king and the princes 
prayer at the consecration of his commanded the Levites to praise the 
Temple. | Lord with the words of David and of 


Asaph the seer.”’] 


The Objection to a Set Form 








XXVI. OF THEM WHICH LIKE NOT TO HAVE ANY SET FORM 


OF COMMON PRAYER. 


[1.1 No man hath hitherto been so impious as plainly and 
directly to condemn prayer. The best stratagem that Satan hath, 
who knoweth his kingdom to be no one way more shaken than by 
the public devout prayers of God’s Church, is by traducing the 
form and manner of them to bring them into contempt, and so to 
shake the force of all men’s devotion towards them. From this 
and from no other forge hath proceeded a strange conceit, that to 
serve God with any set form of common prayer is superstitious.! 

[2.] As though God Himself did not frame to His priests the 
very speech wherewith they were charged to bless the people ;? or 
as if our Lord, even of purpose to prevent this fancy of extemporal 
and voluntary prayers, had not left us of His own framing one, 
which might both remain as a part of the church liturgy, and serve 
as a pattern whereby to frame all other prayers with efficacy, yet 
without superfluity of words. If prayers were no otherwise 
accepted of God than being conceived always new, according to 
the exigence of present occasions ; if it be right to judge Him by 
our own bellies, and to imagine that He doth loathe to have the 
selfsame supplications often iterated, even as we do to be every 
day fed without alteration or change of diet; if prayers be 
actions which ought to waste away themselves in the making ; 
if being made to remain that they may be resumed and used 
again as prayers, they be but instruments of superstition: surely 
we cannot excuse Moses, who gave such occasion of scandal to 
the world, by not being contented to praise the name of Almighty 


[The advantage of set forms of 
prayer is not discussed by Hooker 
very elaborately because Cartwright 
formally admitted it. But it was 
inevitable that men who denied the 
virtue of a written sermon or printed 
homily should presently demand ex- 
tempore prayers. ] 

1[The Admonitioners were gener- 
ally understood to demand extempore 
prayer. Thus Grindal, writing 31 
July, 1573, about the Admonition 
tracts to Henry Bullinger, describes 
them as teaching ‘‘that no set form 
of prayers ought to be prescribed, but 
that in the holy assemblies each 
minister should pray as the Holy 


Ghost may dictate,” Zurich Letters, 
i. 292. Cox, bishop of Ely, says the 
same to Gualter (Zé. i. 281), who 
answers 26 August, 1573, that ‘‘no 
one can deny that such prayers [z.e. 
set forms] have been in use in all 
ages” (70. ii. 232). Gualter’s emphatic 
language may have caused the change 
of view which is discussed in the 
next chapter, note 1. Barrow in his 
Brief Discovery of the False Church 
adopts the position that all set forms 
of prayer are unscriptural. | 

Num. vi. 23. ['*Speak unto 
Aaron and to his sons, saying, Thus 
shall ye bless the children of Israel, 
and say unto them,” etc. ] 
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Set Forms of the Jews 


ΒΟΟΚ v. God according to the usual naked simplicity of God’s Spirit for 


Ch. xxvi. 


that admirable victory given them against Pharao, unless so 
dangerous a precedent were left for the casting of prayers into 
certain poetical moulds, and for the framing of prayers which 
might be repeated often, although they never had again the same 
occasions which brought them forth at the first. For that very 
hymn of Moses grew afterwards to be a part of the ordinary 
Jewish liturgy ;* nor only that, but sundry other sithence invented. 
Their books of common prayer contained partly hymns taken out 
of the holy Scripture, partly benedictions, thanksgivings, suppli- 
cations, penned by such as have been from time to time the 
governors of that synagogue. These they sorted into their several 
times and places, some to begin the service of God with, and some 
to end, some to go before, and some to follow, and some to be 
interlaced between the divine readings of the law and prophets. 
Unto their custom of finishing the Passover with certain psalms, 
there is not anything more probable, than that the holy Evangelist 
doth evidently allude saying, That after the cup delivered by our 
Saviour unto His apostles, “they sung,” + and went forth to the 


mount of Olives. 


3[ Exod. xiv. 30-xv. 18 is recited in 
the daily morning service of the Jews. 
The last two verses of Exod. xiv. are 
entitled Zhe Sheeraw,—The Song, 
and the first eighteen of Avxod. xv., 
Oz Vausher.—‘** Then he sang.” See 
The Book of Religion, Ceremonies, and 
Prayers of the Jews (pp. 41-3), by 
Gamaliel Ben Pedahzur (1738), and 
Authortsed Daily Prayer Book of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the 
British Empire, 1891 (pp. 34-6). 
Lewis (Hebrew Republic, 11. 12) says 
the Song of Moses was also used at 
the evening sacrifice on the Sabbath. 
Pedahzur does not mention it in his 
account of the Mucha or evening 
offering. ] 

4 Matt. xxvi. 30. [‘‘ And when they 
had sung a psalm.”] Ὑμνήσαντες, 
having sung the psalms which were 
usual at that feast, those psalms 
which the Jews call the great Hal- 
leluia, beginning at the cxiil. and con- 
tinuing to the end of the cxvili. See 
Paul Burgens. in Psa/. cxii. [Heb. 
113. | addit. 1, and Scaliger, de Hmzen- 
dat. Tempor. [See chap. xiii. note 6. 
Scaliger in attempting to fix the exact 
date of the Last Supper refers to the 


views of Paul of Burgos (De Emendat. 
Temp., p. 268, Paris, ed. 1583). He 
says (p. 273), ‘‘ That cup was called 

20 Oa, ποτήριον ὑμνήσεως, from the 
word 55m, ὑμνεῖν, to praise ; so called 
because as the cup went round at the 
supper one of those psalms was sung 
which begin with the word Hallelujah. 
But there are several such in the book 
of Psalms; and it was Psa/. cxiii. which 
was sung at the end of the Paschal 
Supper, as it stands there to-day in 
the Ritual Office ... and just as 
Psal, cxiii. was the proper psalm for 
the cup of praise in the feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, so at other festivals 
there were proper Hallelujah psalms.” 
He concludes by saying, “1 have 
explained all these points at some 
length because our forefathers, de- 
spising the Jewish rites, have not 
mentioned them, or been unaware of 
them, supposing that they could throw 
no light on the Gospel narrative. And 
this is so far from being the case that 
it was even necessary for any one who 
attempted to explain the Gospels 
while his mind was imbued with such 
a delusion to remain ignorant of many 
things worth knowing.” The sentence 
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[3.] As the Jews had their songs of Moses and David and the BOOK v. 
rest, so the Church of Christ from the very beginning hath both Ch. xxvi. 
used the same, and besides them other also of like nature, the song 
of the Virgin Mary, the song of Zachary, the song of Simeon, such 
hymns as the Apostle doth often speak of saying, “1 will pray and 
sing with the spirit”:° again, “in psalms, hymns, and songs, 
making melody unto the Lord, and that heartily.”° Hymns and 
psalms are such kinds of prayer as are not wont to be conceived 
upon a sudden, but are framed by meditation beforehand, or else 
by prophetical illumination are inspired, as at that time it 
appeareth they were when God by extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit enabled men to all parts of service necessary for the 
edifying of His Church.’ 


XXVII. OF THEM WHO ALLOWING A SET FORM OF PRAYER, 
YET ALLOW NOT OURS. 


[1.] Now albeit the Admonitioners did seem at the first to allow Ch. xxvii. 


no prescript form of prayer at 411,1 but thought it the best that 


Keble quotes does not occur till the {πὲ whole psalter. Moreover, on the 


Leyden edition of 1598, and cannot 
have been seen by Hooker. Paul of 
Burgos, or more exactly of Sancta 
Maria, was a learned Jew converted 
to Christianity by the study of the 
Summa of Aquinas. After the death 
of his wife he entered holy orders, 
and rose to be bishop of Carthagena 
and of Burgos, and Chancellor of 
Castile. Graetz (H7zstory of the Jews, 
iv. 197) describes his career from the 
Jewish standpoint. He wrote dAd- 
ditiones to the Ffostils of N. de 
Lyra. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
century commentary on the Bible 
consisted therefore of the G/lossa 
Ordinaria, with the Fostille of 
Lyra, and the 4dditiones of Paul of 
Burgos. In Szblia Sacra, cum glossa 
ordinaria, etc., Venice, 1588, the aa- 
ditio to Psal. cxiil. (111. 255 verso), 
begins, ‘‘ This psalm, with the five 
that follow to the psalm Beatz zm- 
maculatt, is called by the Jews Hal- 
lelujah Magnum, that is, the Great 
Hymn, and is used with special sol- 
ernnity. For at the three chief feasts 
and at the new moons they sing that 
hymn standing with a greater rever- 
ence than they show to any other in 


night of the Passover, when the paschal 
lamb was eaten, after the eating of it, 
as they reclined at the table, that 
hymn was solemnly recited. So that 
what we read in A/atthew before the 
account of the Passion (‘ when they 
had said a hymn’) ought to be under- 
stood of this hymn, composed of those 
six psalms; Christ, that is, after the 
eating of the paschal lamb, observing 
the accustomed rite, recited with the 
Apostles the prescribed hymn. And 
to this very day the Jews, though they 
have no paschal lamb on that night, 
—I mean of the Passover,—yet with 
the unleavened bread sing that hymn 
as solemnly as they can. Whereby 
they seem unconsciously to prophesy, 
as we read that Caiaphas did.”” Com- 
pare also Lightf. ii. 258. ] 

CT COmN AVE 115: 

6 Ephes. v. 19. 
G.] 

7[Compare Mede’s Works, 1. 59. 
ed. 1672, in which ‘‘ prophesying” in 
17 Cor. xi. 5 is explained to mean 
‘* praising God in psalms and hymns,” 
because women might not teach, and 
yet are said to prophesy. ] 

1[The first edition of the first Ad- 


[‘*In your hearts.” 


I 
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Admonitioners’ Objections 


BOOK V. their minister should always be left at liberty to pray as his own 
Ch. xxvii. discretion did serve ; yet because this opinion upon better advice 
they afterwards retracted, their defender and his associates have 
sithence proposed to the world a form such as themselves like,” 
and to shew their dislike of ours, have taken against it those 
exceptions, which whosoever doth measure by number, must 
needs be greatly out of love with a thing that hath so many faults ; 
whosoever by weight, cannot choose but esteem very highly of 
that, wherein the wit of so scrupulous adversaries hath not hitherto 
observed any defect which themselves can seriously think to be of 


moment. 
have “taken away.” ® 


“‘Gross errors and manifest impiety” they grant we 
Yet many things in it they say are amiss ;# 


many instances they give of things in our common prayer not 


monzitiow declared, ‘‘ Then ministers 
were not tied to any form of prayers 
invented by man, but as the Spirit 
moved them, so they poured forth 
hearty supplications to the Lord. 
Now they are bound of necessity to a 
prescript order of service and book of 
common prayer.” In later editions 
this language was modified. Whitgift 
notes the alterations, W. ii. 472. In 
Certain Articles, collected and taken, 
etc., published 1572 in defence of the 
Admonition (W. iii. 498) we read, 
“<There is no such thing meant, that 
there should be none at all, but that 
this of theirs ought not to be tolerated. 
A form of prayers they (the admon- 
itioners) deny not.” Whitgift points 
out this inconsistency (W. ii. 466, iii. 
472). Cartwright says bluntly, ‘‘ We 
agree of a prescript form of prayer to 
be used in the Church” (T.C. 1. τοῦ, 
W. ii. 468). This makes it unlikely 
that he had any special hand in 
writing the Second Admonition, which 
says, ‘‘First I say that if it were 
praying, and that there were never 
an ill word nor sentence in all the 
prayers, yet to appoint it to be 
used, or so to use it, as Papists did 
their Mattens and Even-song, for a set 
service to God, though the words 
be good, the use is nought” (p. 
55).} ΠΥ τα 

2[Strype recounts (/Vhitg?/ft, i. 347) 
the attempts made by the Puritans to 
obtain support from the Parliament 
which began to sit November, 1584. 
They were renewed with the next 
Parliament in October, 1586. (76. 487). 
For the substitute proposed in place 


of the Book of Common Prayer, see 
chap. xxviil., note 2. ] 

Ato (Gah jos’ Wits" [ell vey ives re 
438. The form of the book and most 
of the prayers are taken ‘‘ from the 
church of Antichrist ... saving that the 
gross errors and manifest impieties be 
taken away.” 

sD Mlb yagi ps ἀῶ | (iTOGs 
“Whereas Mr. Doctor affirmeth, that 
there can be nothing shewed in the 
whole book, which is not agreeable 
unto the word of God; I am very 
loth,” etc. ‘* Notwithstanding, my 
duty of defending the truth, and love 
which I have first towards God, and 
then towards my country, constraineth 
me being thus provoked to speak a 
few words more particularly of the 
form of prayer, that when the blem- 
ishes thereof do appear, it may please 
the Queen’s Majesty, and her honour- 
able council, with those of the parlia- 
ment,” etc. [The Puritan objections 
to the Book of Common Prayer are 
summarised in 4 view of Popish abuses 
yet remaining in the English Church, 
for the which God’s Ministers have 
refused to subscribe. This was printed 
along with the first Admonztion, and 
is a part of it. The objections are 
stated under twenty-one heads. The 
fundamental objection is ‘‘ that this 
book is an imperfect book, culled 
and picked out of that Popish dung- 
hill, the /ortudse and Mass Book, 
full of all abominations.” Cartwright 
begins similarly, ‘‘the form of it is 
taken from the church of Antichrist” 
(i. 102, W. ii. 438), and supports the 
Admonitioners in all their objections. ] 
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agreeable as they pretend with the word of God. It hath in their Book ν. 
eye too great affinity with the form of the Church of Rome; it Ch. xxvii. 
differeth too much from that which churches elsewhere reformed 
allow and observe ; our attire disgraceth it ; it is not orderly read 
nor gestured as beseemeth : it requireth nothing to be done which 
a child may not lawfully do; it hath a number of short cuts or 
shreddings which may be better called wishes than prayers; it 
intermingleth prayings and readings, in such manner as if 
supplicants should use in proposing their suits unto mortal 
princes, all the world would judge them mad; it is too long 
and by that mean abridgeth preaching ; it appointeth the people 
to say after the minister; it spendeth time in singing and in 
reading the psalms by course from side to side; it useth the 
Lord’s prayer too oft; the songs of Magnificat, Benedictus, and 
Nunc Dimitits, it might very well spare; it hath the Litany, the 
Creed of Athanasius, and Gloria Patri, which are superfluous ; it 
craveth earthly things too much; for deliverance from those evils 
against which we pray it giveth no thanks; some things it asketh 
unseasonably when they need not to be prayed for, as deliverance 
from thunder and tempest when no danger is nigh; some in too 
abject and diffident manner, as that God would give us that which 
we for our unworthiness dare not ask; some which ought not to 
be desired, as the deliverance from sudden death, riddance from 
all adversity, and the extent of saving mercy towards all men. 
These and such like are the imperfections, whereby our form of 
common prayer is thought to swarve from the word of God. 

A great favourer of that part, but yet (his error that way 
excepted) a learned, a painful, a right virtuous and a good 
man did not fear sometime to undertake, against popish de- 
tractors, the general maintenance and defence of our whole 
church service, as having in it nothing repugnant to the word 
of God.5 And even they which would file away most from 


5[Edward Dering is meant. In 
A Sparing Restraint of many lavish 
untruths which 77. Doctor Harding 
doth challenge in the first Article of 
my Lord of Salisbury’s Reply, 1568, 
Dering says: ‘‘ Our service is good 
and godly; every tittle grounded on 
holy Scriptures ; and with what face 
do you call it darkness? Surely with 
the same that the prophecies of the 
Holy Ghost were sometime called 
dreams, the doctrine of the Apostles, 


heresies, and our Saviour Christ a 
Samaritan. But as for your Portuzse, 
which is your light, whether it be 
darkness or no I crave no arbiter. I 
require but trial, and as Elias said to 
the priests of Baal, let us take either 
our bullock, and lay the pieces on our 
altars, and on which God sendeth fire, 
let that be the light.” And a little 
vefore, “Ὁ M. Harding, turn again to 
your writings, examine your authori- 
ties, consider your counsels, apply your 
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the largeness of that offer, do notwithstanding in more sparing 
terms acknowledge little less. For when those opposite judg- 
ments which never are wont to construe things doubtful to 
the better, those very tongues which are always prone to 
aggravate whatsoever hath but the least show whereby it may 
be suspected to savour of or to sound towards any evil, do 
by their own voluntary sentence clearly free us from “gross 
errors,” and from ‘manifest impiety” herein; who would not 
judge us to be discharged of all blame, which are confessed 
to have no great fault even by their very word and testimony, 
in whose eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been 
accustomed to seem small ? 

[2.] Nevertheless what they seem to offer us with the one 
hand, the same with the other they pull back again. They 
grant we err not in palpable manner, we are not openly and 
notoriously impious ; yet errors we have which the sharp insight 
of their wisest men do espy, there is hidden impiety which 
the profounder sort are able enough to disclose. Their skilful 
ears perceive certain harsh and unpleasant discords in the 
sound of our common prayer, such as the rulers of divine 
harmony, such as the laws of God cannot bear. 


THE FORM OF OUR LITURGY TOO NEAR THE PAPISTS, 
TOO FAR DIFFERENT FROM THAT OF OTHER REFORMED 
CHURCHES AS THEY PRETEND. 


XXVIII. 


[1.] Touching our conformity with the church of Rome, as 
also of the difference between some reformed churches and 
ours, that which generally hath been already answered may 


sympathies. He held that ‘‘ the lord- 
ship or civil government of bishops is 
utterly unlawful,” and prophesied that 
Parker would be the last Archbishop 
of Canterbury. (Strype, “τα δ 11. i. 
For the freedom of his. 


examples ; look if any line be blame- 
able in our Service, and take hold of 
your advantages; I think M. Jewel 
will accept it as an Article.” Whit- 
gift quoted the passage (il. 470), and 


Bancroft also in his Sermon on 77y 
the Spirits, preached oth Feb. 1588, 
p- 56. Edward Dering was a Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who 
for his learning and parts was chosen 
by Archbishop Parker to answer 
Roman controversialists. The passage 
here alleged became a commonplace 
with the defenders of the Prayer Book, 
because Dering developed Puritan 


400, 415.) 
language before the Queen in Feb. 
1509-70, and fora vehement attack on 
the ignorance of the clergy in 1572, 
he was suspended from preaching, but 
his eloquence and earnestness made 
him a man apart, whom all parties 
were eager to claim. He died 1576. 
See Dictionary of National Biography, 
xiv. ] 
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serve for answer to that exception which in these two respects BOOK Υ. 
they take particularly against the form of our common prayer. Ch. xxviii. 
To say that in nothing they may be followed which are of 
the church of Rome were violent and extreme. Some things 
they do in that they are men, in that they are wise men and 
Christian men some things, some things in that they are men 
misled and blinded with error. As far as they follow reason 
and truth, we fear not to tread the selfsame steps wherein 
they have gone, and to be their followers. Where Rome 
keepeth that which is ancienter and better, others whom we 
much more affect leaving it for newer and changing it for 
worse ; we had rather follow the perfections of them whom we 
like not, than in defects resemble them whom we love. 

[2.] For although they profess they agree with us touching 
“a prescript form of prayer to be used in the church,”! yet 
in that very form which they say is “agreeable to God’s word 
and the use of reformed churches,”? they have by special 
protestation declared, that their meaning is not it shall be 
prescribed as a thing whereunto they will tie their minister. 
“Tt shall not” (they say) ‘‘be necessary for the minister daily 
to repeat all these things before-mentioned, but beginning with 
some like confession to proceed to the sermon, which ended, 
he either useth the prayer for all estates before-mentioned, or 
else prayeth as the Spirit of God shall move his heart.” Herein 
therefore we hold it much better with the church of Rome to 
appoint a prescript form which every man shall be bound to 


[106, ΝΥ. ii. (Ρ. 46) after the forms of prayer for 
ordinary public worship. Bancroft 


in his Sermon on 77y the Spirits, 


Bale (ΣΤῚΣ Τὴ: 1255 


2A Book of the Form of Common 


Prayer tendered to the Parliament, 
p- 46. [‘*In the Parliament (27 of 
her Majesty, 1584-5, as I remember) 
the brethren having made another 
book, termed at that time 4 book of 
the form of common pravers, etc., and 
containing in it the effect of their 
whole pretended discipline, the same 
book was penned, altogether statute 
and lawlike.” Bancroft’s Dangerous 
Positions, p. 96. The book alluded to 
was printed by Waldegrave at London 
without date (1585?) as A Book of the 
form of Common Prayers, adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, ett., agree- 
able to Goa’s Word and the use of the 
reformed Churches. Hooker’s quota- 
tion is taken from the rubric placed 


preached goth Feb. 1588, says, ‘‘ about 
four years ago some two or three pri- 
vate men in a corner framed A book of 
common prayer, administration of the 
Sacraments, etc,” p. 62. He goes on 
to describe how successive issues of 
the book varied from the first, naming 
three editions. Bridges in his Def. 
of Gov. (1587), p. 625, when criti- 
cising the authors of the Learned 
Discourse, defies them to ‘* shew with 
what good reason and authority, their- 
selves, being without authority, can 
set out a book prescribing forms of 
common prayer, and yet the whole 
estate of the Church of England can 
not do 5ο.᾽ 
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observe, than with them to set down a kind of direction, a 
form for men to use if they list, or otherwise to change as 
pleaseth themselves. 

[3-] Furthermore, the church of Rome hath rightly also 
considered, that public prayer is a duty entire in itself, a duty 
requisite to be performed much oftener than sermons can 
possibly be made. For which cause, as they, so we have like- 
wise a public form how to serve God both morning and 
evening, whether sermons may be had or no. On the contrary 
side, their form of reformed prayer sheweth only what shall 
be done “upon the days appointed for the preaching of the 
Word”; with what words the minister shall begin, ‘‘ when the 
hour appointed for the sermon is come ;”? what shall be said 
or sung before sermon, and what after. So that, according 
to this form of theirs, it must stand for a rule, “ΝΟ sermon, 
no service.” Which oversight occasioned the French spitefully 
to term religion in that sort exercised a mere “‘preach.”® Sundry 
other more particular defects there are, which I willingly for- 
bear to rehearse, in consideration whereof we cannot be induced 
to prefer their reformed form of prayer before our own, what 
church soever we resemble therein. 


XXIX. ATTIRE BELONGING TO THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


[1.71 The attire! which the minister of God is by order to 
use at times of divine service being but a matter of mere 
formality, yet such as for comeliness sake hath hitherto been 
judged by the wiser sort of men not unnecessary to concur 
with other sensible notes betokening the different kind or 
quality of persons and actions whereto it is tied; as we think 
not ourselves the holier because we use it, so neither should 
they with whom no such thing is in use think us therefore 


3 Page 22. 

4 Page 24. 

5[The peace of Amboise (1563) gave 
the protestants the right to hold ser- 
vices, which was termed the ‘‘ droit 
de préche.” At the same time “‘aller 
au préche,” and ‘‘ quitter le préche” 
came to mean ‘‘to be of the protes- 
tant,” or ““ἴο give up the protestant 
religion.” See Littré, Dzct. de la 
Langue Franc.) 


1[In the eyes of Elizabethan writers 
the controversy on the attire of minis- 
ters was the first which troubled 
the reformed English Church. (See 
Cooper, Admonition, p. 131-2, ed. 
1847.) Hooper raised it in King 
Edward’s time by refusing to wear 
the habits on his appointment to 
the Bishopric of Worcester. He was 
consigned to the Tower, and at last 
conformed. In Elizabeth’s reign the 


St. Jerome’s Opinion 
ee EES 
unholy, because we submit ourselves unto that, which in a 
matter so indifferent the wisdom of authority and law have 
thought comely. ΤῸ solemn actions of royalty and justice 
their suitable ornaments are a beauty. Are they only in 
religion a stain? 

[2.7 “Divine religion,” saith St. Jerome, (he speaketh of the 
priestly attire of the law,) “hath one kind of habit wherein to 
minister before the Lord, another for ordinary uses belonging 
unto common life.”2 Pelagius having carped at the curious 
neatness of men’s apparel in those days, and through the 
sourness of his disposition spoken somewhat too hardly thereof, 
affirming that “the glory of clothes and ornaments was a thing 
contrary to God and godliness ;”* St. Jerome, whose custom 
is not to pardon over easily his adversaries if any where they 
chance to trip, presseth him as thereby making all sorts of 
men in the world God’s enemies. “Is it enmity with God” 
(saith he) “if I wear my coat somewhat handsome? If a bishop, 
a priest, a deacon, and the rest of the ecclesiastical order come 
to administer the usual sacrifice in a white garment,* are they 


Advertisements of 1564 insisted on 
the wearing of gown, tippet, and cap 
by the clergyman when abroad in his 
parish, and the use of the surplice at 
altar-services in church. Deprivations 
of those refusing to conform ensued. 
In 1566 appeared A brief Examination 
for the time of a certain Declaration 
lately put in print in the name and 
defence of certain ministers in London 
refusing to wear the apparel, etc. This 
put the case for conformity vigorously 
and ably. It was answered in the 
same year by An Answer for the time 
to the Examination, etc. Whitgift 
and Cartwright, and finally Hooker, 
do little more than sort over again the 
arguments of these tracts. Some 
judicious remarks on the principles 
underlying this apparently trivial 
origin of Nonconformity will be found 
in Soames’s Elizabethan Religious 
History, pp. 31-38. T.C. ii. 402- 
ΟΣ, etc.) “T.' C2 Heep: 71: 152, 
W. ἢ. 1.7 ‘‘ We think the surplice 
especially unmeet for a minister of the 
Gospel to wear,” p. 75. [54, W. il. 
24.] ‘It is easily seen by Salomon, 
Eccles. ix. 8 [‘ At all times let thy 
garments be white’), that to wear a 
white garment was greatly esteemed 


in the east parts, and was ordinary to 
those that were in any estimation, as 
black with us: and therefore was no 
several apparel for the ministers to 
execute their ministry in.” T. Ὁ. ii. 
402...464. iii. 242. 

2Hieron. in xliv. Zzech. [Migne, 
S. L. xxv. 437, verse 17. “‘ Religio 
divina alterum habitum habet in 
ministerio, alteruam in usu vitaque 
communi.””] 

3 Hieron. adver. Pelag. lib. i. cap. 9. 
[cap. 29. Migne, xxiii. 524. ‘‘ Ad- 
jungis, gloriam vestium et ornamen- 
torum Deo esse contrariam. Que 
sunt rogo, inimicitie contra Deum, 
si tunicam habuero mundiorem: si 
Episcopus, Presbyter, et Diaconus, 
et reliquus ordo ecclesiasticus in ad- 
ministratione sacrificiorum candida 
veste processerint? Cavete clerici, 
cavete monachi, viduz et virgines: 
periclitamini, nisi sordidas vos atque 
pannosas vulgus aspexerit. Taceo de 
hominibus szeculi, quibus aperte bellum 
indicitur, et inimicitize contra Deum, 
si pretiosis atque nitentibus utantur 
exuviis.”’] 

4T.C. lib.i. p. 77. [57-. W. ii. 48.] 
““By a white garment is meant a 
comely apparel, and not slovenly.” 
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hereby God’s adversaries? Clerks, monks, widows, virgins, take 
heed, it is dangerous for you to be otherwise seen than in foul 
and ragged clothes. Not to speak any thing of secular men, 
which are proclaimed to have war with God, as oft as ever 
they put on precious and shining clothes.” By which words 
of Jerome we may take it at the least for a probable collection 
that his meaning was to draw Pelagius into hatred, as con- 
demning by so general a speech even the neatness of that very 
garment itself, wherein the clergy did then use to administer 
publicly the Holy Sacrament of Christ’s most blessed Body 
and Blood. For that they did then use some such ornament, 
the words of Chrysostome® give plain testimony, who speaking 
to the clergy of Antioch, telleth them that if they did suffer 
notorious malefactors to come to the Table of our Lord and 
not put them by, it would be as heavily revenged upon them, 
as if themselves had shed His blood; that for this purpose 
God had called them to the rooms which they held in the 
Church of Christ; that this they should reckon was “their 
dignity, this their safety, this their whole crown and glory ;” 
and therefore this they should carefully intend, and not when 
the Sacrament is administered imagine themselves called only 
“to walk up and down in a white and shining garment.” 

[3.] Now whereas these speeches of Jerome and Chrysostome 
do seem plainly to allude unto such ministerial garments as 
were then in use, to this they answer, that by Jerome nothing 
can be gathered but only that the ministers came to church 
in handsome holyday apparel, and that himself did not think 
them bound by the law of God to go like slovens, but the 
weed which we mean he defendeth not; that Chrysostome 
meaneth indeed the same which we defend,® but seemeth 
rather to reprehend than to allow it as we do. Which answer 
wringeth out of Jerome and Chrysostome that which their 
words will not gladly yield. They both speak of the same 
persons, namely the clergy; and of their weed at the same 


5 Chrysost. ad Popul. Antioch. tom. 
v. serm. 60. [.S. Jat. Hom. 82. 
Migne, S. G. lvili. 745. Τοῦτο ὑμῶν 
ἡ ἀξία, τοῦτο ἡ ἀσφάλεια, τοῦτο ὁ στέ- 
gavos ἅπας, οὐχ ἵνα λευκὸν χιτωνίσκον 
καὶ ἀποστίλβοντα περιβαλλόμενοι περι- 
ἴητε.] 

6 Ty (Comba. ΠΡ. 25. 54: ΝΕ τ 
24.] ‘It is true, Chrysostom maketh 


mention of a white garment, but not 
in commendation of it, but rather to 
the contrary: for he sheweth that the 
dignity of their ministry [their safety 
and crown,] was in taking heed that 
none unmeet were admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper, not in going about the 
church with a white garment.” 
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time, when they administer the blessed Sacrament ; and of BOOK V. 
the selfsame kind of weed, a white garment, so far as we have Ch. xxix 
wit to conceive; and for any thing we are able to see, their 
manner of speech is not such as doth argue either the thing 
itself to be different whereof they speak, or their judgments 
concerning it different; although the one do only maintain it 
against Pelagius, as a thing not therefore unlawful, because 
it was fair or handsome, and the other make it a matter of 
small commendation in itself, if they which wear it do nothing 
else but air the robes which their place requireth. The 
honesty, dignity, and estimation of white apparel in the eastern 
part of the world, is a token of greater fitness for this sacred 
use, wherein it were not convenient that any thing basely 
thought of should be suffered. Notwithstanding I am _ not 
bent to stand stiffly upon these probabilities, that in Jerome’s 
and Chrysostome’s time any such attire was made several to 
this purpose. Yet surely the words of Salomon are very im- 
pertinent to prove it an ornament therefore not several for the 
ministers to execute their ministry in, because men of credit 
and estimation wore their ordinary apparel white. For we 
know that when Salomon wrote those words, the several apparel 
for the ministers of the law to execute their ministry in was 
such. 

[4.] The wise man, which feared God from his heart, and 
honoured the service that was done unto Him, could not men- 
tion so much as the garments of holiness but with effectual 
signification of most singular reverence and love.’ Were it 
not better that the love which men bear to God should make 
the least things that are employed in His service amiable, than 
that their overscrupulous dislike of so mean a thing as a vest- 
ment should from the very service of God withdraw their hearts 
and affections? I term it the rather a mean thing, a thing not 
much to be respected, because even they so account now of it, 
whose first disputations against it were such as if religion had 
scarcely any thing of greater weight. 

[5.] Their allegations were then, “That if a man were assured 
to gain a thousand by doing that which may offend any one 


7 Ecclus. xiv. 7. [‘‘ Aneverlasting through his comely ornament, and 
covenant made He with him (Aaron), clothed him with the garment of 
and gave him the priesthood among _honour.”] 
the people, and made him blessed 
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brother, or be unto him a cause of falling, he ought not to 
do it;”® that this popish apparel, ‘the surplice especially,” 
hath been by Papists “abominably abused;”°% that it hath 
been a ‘“‘mark” and a very ‘“‘sacrament of abomination ;” 1° 
that remaining, it serveth as a “monument of idolatry,” and 
not only edifieth not, but as a “dangerous” and scandalous 
ceremony doth exceeding much harm ‘“‘to them of whose good 
we are commanded to have regard : 11 that it causeth men to 
“perish and make shipwreck of conscience ;” for so themselves 
profess they mean, when they say the weak are offended here- 
with ;/? that it hardeneth Papists, hindereth “the weak from 
profiting in the knowledge of the Gospel, grieveth godly minds, 
and giveth them occasion to think hardly of their ministers ; 15 
that if the magistrate may command, or the Church appoint 
rites and ceremonies, yet seeing our abstinence from things 
in their own nature indifferent if the weak brother should be 
offended is a flat commandment of the Holy Ghost, which 
no authority either of church or commonwealth can make void, 
therefore neither may the one nor the other lawfully ordain 
this ceremony, which hath great incommodity and no profit, 
great offence and no edifying;!* that by the law it should 
have been burnt and consumed with fire as a thing infected 
with leprosy;!° that the example of Ezechias beating to powder 
the brazen serpent, and of Paul abrogating those abused feasts 
of charity, enforceth upon us the duty of abolishing altogether 
a thing which hath been and is so offensive; finally, that 
God by His Prophet hath given an express commandment, 
which in this case toucheth us no less than of old it did 
the Jews. ‘Ye shall pollute the covering of the images of 
silver, and the rich ornament of your images of gold, and 


8T. Ὁ. lib. i. p. 79. [58. ΝΥ took things consecrated to idolatry. 
Although the analogy from the cor- 


BRacer7. Tew [525 ΝΕ 1 7.1. poral leprosy unto the spiritual will 
WO [eevee G/Gn4 ἡδὺ: Nive abo 59:]} strike fire enough to consume these 
"Page 72. [52. W. ii. 1, 3,6,9.] rags - - - ashath been well observed.” 
eG. We O32. The margin refers to the Declaration 


ὍΣ 3: | [53s Wise) (QO. sulcjameeccleszastical, ν᾿ ΖΕ ΣΝ Cant. 
tooker quotes a string of phrases wright wrote the introductory Zpzst/e 


which summarise the passage. ] to the English translation of this 
14 Lib. i. 76. [56. W. 1]: 42, 44.] (1574). ‘*‘ Non abluenda sed cre- 
ii. 403. [404.] manda, nec aque effusione purganda 


WIT. C. iii. 259. “1 confess that 566 ignis incendio consumenda.”’ pp. 
for things infected with leprosy which 82, 1ΟΙ.] 
are commanded to be burned I mis- 16 Pagel7S:) 60: We τ 70.1 
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thee hence. 

These and such like were their first discourses touching that 
church attire which with us for the most part is usual in public 
prayer; our ecclesiastical laws so appointing, as well because 
it hath been of reasonable continuance, and by special choice 
was taken out of the number of those holy garments which 
(over and besides their mystical reference) served for come- 
liness under the law,!8 and is in the number of those 
ceremonies which may with choice and discretion be used 
to that purpose in the Church of Christ; as also for that it 
suiteth so fitly with that lightsome affection of joy, wherein 
God delighteth when His saints praise Him;' and so lively 
resembleth the glory of the saints in heaven, together with the 
beauty wherein angels have appeared unto men,” that they 
which are to appear for men in the presence of God as angels, 
if they were left to their own choice and would choose any, 
could not easily devise a garment of more decency for such 
a service. 

[6.] As for those fore-rehearsed vehement allegations against it, 
shall we give them credit when the very authors from whom they 
come confess they believe not their own sayings? For when once 
they began to perceive how many both of them in the two uni- 
versities, and of others who abroad having ecclesiastical charge do 
favour mightily their cause and by all means set it forward, might 
by persisting in the extremity of that opinion hazard greatly their 
own estates, and so weaken that part which their places do now 
give them much opportunity to strengthen ; they asked counsel as 
it seemeth from some abroad,2! who wisely considered that the 


17 Jsa. xxx. 22. [Adm. p. 31. al. 3 March, 1564, and required to 


17. T. C. iii, 257. Hooker puts comply with the Advertisements, the 
‘stained rag’ for the ‘menstruous Archbishop quoted the letters of Peter 
cloth’ of G.] Martyr to Hooper and of Martin 


18 Fxod. xxviii. 2. [‘* Thou shalt 
make holy garments for Aaron thy 
brother, glorious and _beautiful.”| 
xxxix. 27. [‘* After they made coats 
of fine linen of woven work for Aaron 
and for his sons.” ] 

19. Pal, exiix. 2: 

2 Apoc. xv. 6; Mark xvi. 5. 

*1(When Thomas Sampson, Dean 
of Christchurch, Oxford, and Laurence 
Humphrey, President of Magdalen 
and Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Oxford, were cited before Parker, 


Bucer to John a Lasco, as recom- 
mending conformity to the use of the 
habits. Sampson and Humphrey 
therefore commenced a correspond- 
ence with Gualter and Bullinger of 
Zurich, hoping to gain their authority 
for the refusal to wear the surplice. 
Strype summarises the correspondence 
(Annals, τ. ii. c. 42), and quotes some 
of it in his Appendix, xxiv. to xxix. 
Number xxix. is a letter of Beza to 
Bullinger, in which he expresses alarm 
at the condition of the English Church, 
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Whereupon for fear 
of dangerous inconveniences, it hath been thought good to add 
that sometimes authority “must and may with good conscience be 
obeyed, even where commandment is not given upon good 
ground ;”~* that ‘the duty of preaching is one of the absolute 
commandments of God, and therefore ought not to be forsaken 
for the bare inconvenience of a thing which in the own nature is 
indifferent ;”°° that “one of the foulest spots in the surplice is 
the offence which it giveth in occasioning the weak to fall and the 
wicked to be confirmed in their wickedness,” yet hereby there is 
no unlawfulness proved, but “‘only an inconveniency” that such 
things should be established, howbeit no such inconveniency 
neither “45 may not be borne with ;” 74 that when God doth flatly 
command us to abstain from things in their own nature indifferent 
if they offend our weak brethren, His meaning is not that we 
should obey His commandment herein, unless we may do it “‘and 
not leave undone that which the Lord hath absolutely com- 


manded.” 75 Aiways provided 


and suggests that the Church of Zurich 
should send Gualter as a legate to the 
English Queen and bishops. The 
Genevan Church is suspect because 
it is held over-severe and rigid and 
blamed for the books of Knox and 
Goodman. But Queen and bishops 
will pay attention to the advice of 
Zarich. Beza wrote himself, 24 
October, 1567, to ‘‘ certain brethren 
of the English churches,” who had 
consulted him (Strype’s Grzndal, 507 ; 
Beza’s 7γαεί. Theol. iii. 219). He 
disapproves of the habits, but on the 
question of conformity says: “‘ Since 
they (the habits) are not of the nature 
of those things which are wicked in 
themselves, we do not think them of 
so great moment that therefore either 
the pastors should leave their ministry 
rather than take up those garments, 
or that the flocks should omit the 
public food rather than hear pastors 
so clothed.” But the pastors should 
make a protest before both the Queen 
and the bishops, and after, ‘‘ let them 
to their flocks openly inculcate those 
things which belong to the taking 
away of this scandal, and prudently 
and quietly insist upon the amend- 
ment of these abuses, as the Lord 
shall offer occasion. This is the 
ἐς obedience with professed unwilling- 


that whosoever will enjoy the 


ness to obey” which Hooker attacks. 
It is to be noted in the correspondence 
that Zurich speaking by Bullinger 
and Gualter is milder than Geneva 
speaking by Beza, but Zurich classes 
Lutherans and Papists together. 
Gualter (August, 1565) ‘‘could not 
advise ministers to give over their 
office,” because they must ‘‘ prevent 
Papists and Lutherans from coming 
into their places” (Strype, Azzals, 1 
ii. 135). The Cambridge resistance 
to the habits, which ended in Cart- 
wright’s expulsion, 1570, began in St. 
John’s College in December, 1565. 
Suype gives an account of it, Aznals, 
Te ii. c. 44. | 
ZC. ibs.) ΡῈ} 74: hae Wig llen 225] 
et lib. iii. p. 2503; Zzdex, lib. 111: Ὁ; 8. 
3T, C. iii. 262. ['¢ Zhe own 
nature” is Cartwright’s exact phrase. 
He says just before, “1 dare not be 
author to any to forsake his pastoral 
charge for the inconvenience there- 
of.’’] 
eC.) lit 20252088 
5 Lib. iii. p. 263. [He goes on, 
‘If the Prince upon declaration of 
the inconvenience of such ceremonies 
and humble suit for the release of 
them will loose nothing of the cord 
of this servitude ; for my part I see 
no better way than with admonition of 
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πον SEE ἐς, εὶς τοῦ 
benefit of this dispensation to wear a scandalous badge of idolatry, BOOK V. 
rather than forsake his pastoral charge, do “‘as occasion serveth Ch. xxix. 
teach” nevertheless still ‘the incommodity of the thing itself ad- 

monish the weak brethren that they be not, and pray unto God 

so to strengthen them that they may not be offended thereat” #6 

So that whereas before they which had authority to institute rites 

and ceremonies were denied to have power to institute this, it 

is now confessed that this they may also “lawfully” but not so 
“conveniently” appoint ; they did well before and as they ought, 

who had it in utter detestation and hatred, as a thing abominable, 

they now do well which think it may be both borne and used with 

a very good conscience ; before, he which by wearing it were sure 

to win thousands unto Christ ought not to do it if there were but 

one which might be offended, now though it be with the offence 

of thousands, yet it may be done rather than that should be given 

over whereby notwithstanding we are not certain we shall gain 

one: the examples of Ezechias and of Paul, the charge which 

was given to the Jews by Esay, the strict apostolical prohibition of 

things indifferent whensoever they may be scandalous, were before 

so forcible laws against our ecclesiastical attire, as neither church 

nor commonwealth could possibly make void ; which now one of 

far less authority than either hath found how to frustrate by 
dispensing with the breach of inferior commandments, to the end 

that the greater may be kept. 

[7.] But it booteth them not thus to soder up a broken cause, 
whereof their first and last discourses will fall asunder do what 
they can. Let them ingeniously confess that their invectives were 
too bitter, their arguments too weak, the matter not so dangerous 
as they did imagine. If those alleged testimonies of Scripture did 
indeed concern the matter to such effect as was pretended, that 
which they should infer were unlawfulness, because they were 
cited as prohibitions of that thing which indeed they concern. 
If they prove not our attire unlawful because in truth they con- 
cern it not, it followeth that they prove not any thing against it, 
and consequently not so much as uncomeliness or inconyeniency. 
Unless, therefore, they be able thoroughly to resolve themselves 
that there is no one sentence in all the Scriptures of God which 
the weak that they be not offended, % P, 263. [The /zdex says, ‘* Not 
and prayer to God to strengthen them that we may for avoiding of these 
thereunto, to keep on the course of ceremonies forsake the ministry. ”} 


feeding the flock committed unto 
him.” ] 
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doth control the wearing of it in such manner and to such purpose 
as the Church of England alloweth, unless they can fully rest and 
settle their minds in this most sound persuasion that they are not 
to make themselves the only competent judges of decency in these 
cases, and to despise the solemn judgment of the whole Church, 
preferring before it their own conceit, grounded only upon un- 
certain suspicions and fears, whereof if there were at the first 
some probable cause when things were but raw and tender, yet 
now very tract of time hath itself worn that out also; unless I say 
thus resolved in mind they hold their pastoral charge with the 
comfort of a good conscience, no way grudging at that which they 
do, or doing that which they think themselves bound of duty to 
reprove, how should it possibly help or further them in their 
course to take such occasions as they say are requisite to be 
taken, and in pensive manner to tell their audience, “ Brethren 
our hearts’ desire is that we might enjoy the full liberty of the 
Gospel, as in other reformed churches they do elsewhere, upon 
whom the heavy hand of authority hath imposed no grievous 
burden. But such is the misery of these our days, that so great 
happiness we cannot look to attain unto. Were it so, that the 
equity of the law of Moses could prevail, or the zeal of Ezechias 
be found in the hearts of those guides and governors under whom 
we live, or the voice of God’s own prophets be duly heard, or the 
example of the apostles of Christ be followed, yea or their precepts 
be answered with full and perfect obedience: these abominable 
rags, polluted garments, marks and sacraments of idolatry, which 
power as you see constraineth us to wear and conscience to abhor, 
had long ere this day been removed both out of sight and out of 
memory. But as now things stand, behold to what narrow straits 
we are driven. On the one side we fear the words of our Saviour 
Christ, ‘Wo be to them by whom scandal and offence cometh ;’ ἢ 
on the other side at the apostle’s speech we cannot but quake and 
tremble, ‘If I preach not the Gospel wo be unto me.’** Being 
thus hardly beset, we see not any other remedy but to hazard your 
souls the one way, that we may the other way endeavour to save 
them. Touching the offence of the weak, therefore, we must 
adventure it. If they perish, they perish. Our pastoral charge is 
God’s absolute commandment. Rather than that shall be taken 
from us, we are resolved to take this filth and to put it on, al- 
though we judge it to be so unfit and inconvenient, that as oft as 
27[ Matt. xvii. 1.] 287, Cora 11. 16.1) 
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ever we pray or preach so arrayed before you, we do as much as BOOK ΨΥ. 
in us lieth to cast away your souls that are weak-minded, and to Ch. xxix. 
bring you unto endless perdition. But we beseech you brethren, 

have care of your own safety, take heed to your steps that ye be 

not taken in those snares which we lay before you. And our 

prayer in your behalf to Almighty God is, that the poison which 

we offer you may never have the power to do you harm.” 

[8.] Advice and counsel is best sought for at their hands which 
either have no part at all in the cause whereof they instruct, or 
else are so far engaged that themselves are to bear the greatest 
adventure in the success of their own counsels. The one of 
which two considerations maketh men the less respective, and the 
other the more circumspect. Those good and learned men which 
gave the first direction to this course had reason to wish that their 
own proceedings at home might be favoured abroad also, and that 
the good affection of such as inclined towards them might be kept 
alive. But if themselves had gone under those sails which they 
require to be hoised up, if they had been themselves to execute 
their own theory in this church, I doubt not but easily they would 
have seen being nearer at hand, that the way was not good which 
they took of advising men, first to wear the apparel, that thereby 
they might be free to continue their preaching, and then of requir- 
ing them so to preach as they might be sure they could not 
continue, except they imagine that laws which permit them not to 
do as they would, will endure them to speak as they list even 
against that which themselves do by constraint of laws; they 
would have easily seen that our people being accustomed to think 
evermore that thing evil which is publicly under any pretence 
reproved, and the men themselves worse which reprove it and use 
it too, it should be to little purpose for them to salve the wound 
by making protestations in disgrace of their own actions, with plain 
acknowledgment that they are scandalous, or by using fair entreaty 
with the weak brethren ; they would easily have seen how with us 
it cannot be endured to hear a man openly profess that he putteth 
fire to his neighbour’s house, but yet so halloweth the same with 
prayer that he hopeth it shall not burn. It had been therefore 
perhaps safer and better for ours to have observed St. Basil’s 
advice *® both in this and in all things of like nature: “Let him 


29 Basil. Ascet. Kespons. ad Interrog. ing to some Mss., /nterrogationes ascet- 
47 [in later editions called Keguie arum. The 47th interrogation is 
Justus tractate, but formerly, accord- _‘* Concerning those who do not agree 
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Of Change of Posture in Public Worship 





which approveth not his governor’s ordinances either plainly (but 
privately always) shew his dislike if he have λόγον ἰσχυρὸν, strong 
and invincible reason against them, according to the true will and 
meaning of Scripture ; or else let him quietly with silence do what 
is enjoined.” Obedience with professed unwillingness to obey is 
no better than manifest disobedience. 


XXX. OF GESTURE IN PRAYING, AND OF DIFFERENT PLACES 
CHOSEN TO THAT PURPOSE. 


[1.] Having thus disputed whether the surplice be a fit garment 
to be used in the service of God, the next question whereinto we 
are drawn is, whether it be a thing allowable or no that the 
minister should say service in the chancel, or turn his face at any 
time from the people, or before service ended remove from the 
place where it was begun.!_ By them which trouble us with these 
doubts we would more willingly be resolved of a greater doubt; 
whether it be not a kind of taking God’s name in vain to debase 
religion with such frivolous disputes, a sin to bestow time and 
labour about them. Things of so mean regard and quality, 
although necessary to be ordered, are notwithstanding very 
unsavoury when they come to be disputed of: because disputa- 
tion presupposeth some difficulty in the matter which is argued, 
whereas in things of this nature they must be either very simple 
or very froward who would need to be taught by disputation what 
is meet. 

[2.] When we make profession of our faith, we stand ; when we 
acknowledge our sins, or seek unto God for favour, we fall down ; 
because the gesture of constancy becometh us best in the one, in 
the other the behaviour of humility. Some parts of our liturgy 
consist in the reading of the word of God, and the proclaiming of 
His law, that the people may thereby learn what their duties are 
towards Him ; some consist in words of praise and thanksgiving, 
whereby we acknowledge unto God what His blessings are towards 
us; some are such as albeit they serve to singular good purpose 
with the orders of the governor.” πήσαντα τὸ προστεταγμένον ποιεῖν. 
Migne, S. G. xxxi. 1036. Τὸν μὴ Hooker’s text omitted the ἢ before 
καταδεχόμενον τὰ παρὰ τοῦ προεστῶτος dla. | 
ἐγκριθέντα, χρὴ φανερῶς ἢ ἰδίᾳ αὐτῷ 


ἀντιλέγειν, εἴ τινα ἔχοι λόγον ἰσχυρὸν 17. C. lib. i. p. 134. [105. W. ii. 
κατὰ τὸ βούλημα τῶν Τραφῶν, ἢ σιω-ς 460-462. See hereafter, p. 149]. 


Of Change of Place 





even when there is no communion administered, nevertheless 
being devised at the first for that purpose are at the table of the 
Lord for that cause also commonly read; some are uttered as 
from the people, some as with them unto God, some as from God 
unto them, all as before His sight Whom we fear, and Whose 
presence to offend with any the least unseemliness we would be 
surely as loth as they who most reprehend or deride that we do.? 
[3.] Now because the Gospels which are weekly read do all 
historically declare something which our Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self either spake, did, or suffered, in His own person, it hath been 
the custom of Christian men then especially in token of the 
greater reverence to stand,® to utter certain words of acclamation,‘ 
and at the name of Jesus to bow.® Which harmless ceremonies 
as there is 20 man constrained to use; so we know no reason 
wherefore any man should yet imagine it an unsufferable evil. Τί 
sheweth a reverend regard to the Son of God above other mes- 


2 es ib.) Ap; 203.) 1 [ 163. » W- 
ili. 389. ] 
3[z Admon. p. 14, ed. 1617. ‘In 


all their order of service there is no 
edification according to the rule of the 
Apostle, but confusion. . . . Nowthe 
people sit, and now they stand up: 
when the Old Testament is read, or 
the lessons, they make no reverence, 
but when the Gospel cometh then they 
all stand up, for why? they think that 
to be of greatest authority, and are 
ignorant that the Scriptures came from 
one Spirit.” The marginal note is, 
‘* Standing at the Gospel came from 
Anastasius the Pope, in anno 404.” 
The Admonitioners probably got their 
statement from Platina’s Lives of the 
fopes. The decretal epistle of Ana- 
stasius (Migne, S. Z. xx. 78) is 
spurious. It orders the clergy as 
well as others to stand ‘‘ venerabiliter 
curvi” when the Gospels are read, 
“‘and give attentive hearing to the 
words of our Lord.” The AZostolical 
Constitutions, ii. 57, Migne, S. G. i. 
729 (where see note 43), read, ‘‘ When 
the Gospel is being read let all the 
priests and deacons and all the people 
stand in great quietness; for it is 
written, Be still and hearken, O 
Israel ; and again, But do thou stand 
here and listen.” Sozomen, writing 
in the fifth century, mentions ‘‘a 
strange custom” at Alexandria, that 
the bishop did not stand at the Gospel, 


““which I have neither known nor 
heard of among others.” “7st. Eccles. 
vi. 19. See Dzct. Christian Antig. 
i. 744. | ὃ 

4[The Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
z.e. of the Church of Constantinople 
(Palmer, Ovig. Zzt. 1. 79), directs that 
after the title of the Gospel has been 
given out, the people should respond, 
**Glory to Thee, O Lord, Glory to 
Thee.” See Dict. Christian Antiq. 
i. 744. 

°[Injunction, 1 Eliz. Article 52, 
having commanded reverence, atten- 
tion, and kneeling upon the knees 
during common prayer, goes on, ‘‘and 
that whensoever the name of Jesus 
shall be in any lesson, sermon, or 
otherwise, in the Church pronounced, 
due reverence be made of all persons, 
young and old, with lowness of cour- 
tesy, and uncovering of heads of the 
menkind, as thereunto doth necessarily 
belong and heretofore hath been ac- 
customed.” Cardwell’s Documentary 
Annals,i.199. Adm.p.14. ‘‘When 
Jesus is named, then off goes the cap, 
and down goeth the knees, with such 
a scraping on the ground, that they 
cannot hear a good while after, so that 
the word is hindered; but when any 
other names of God are mentioned, 
they make no curtsey at all, as though 
the names of God were not equal ; or 
as though all reverence ought to be 
given to the syllables.” } 
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BOOK V. sengers,® although speaking as from God also. 


Ch. xxx. 


Certain Ceremonies disliked 


And _ against 
infidels, Jews, Arians, who derogate from the honour of Jesus 
Christ, such ceremonies are most profitable? As for any er- 
roneous “ estimation,”® advancing the Son “above the Father 
and the Holy Ghost,” seeing that the truth of His equality with 
them is a mystery so hard for the wits of mortal men to rise unto, 
of all heresies that which may give Him superiority above them is 
least to be feared. 

[4.] But to let go this as a matter scarce worth the speaking of, 
whereas if fault be in these things any where justly found, law 
hath referred the whole disposition and redress thereof to the 
ordinary of the place; they which elsewhere complain that dis- 
grace and ‘“‘injury”® is offered even to the meanest parish 
minister, when the magistrate appointeth him what to wear, and 
leaveth not so small a matter as that to his own discretion, being 
presumed a man discreet and trusted with the care of the people’s 
souls, do think the gravest prelates in the land no competent 
judges to discern and appoint where it is fit for the minister to 
stand, or which way convenient to look praying.!? From their 
ordinary therefore they appeal to themselves, finding great fault 
that we neither reform the thing against the which they have so 
long sithence given sentence, nor yet make answer unto that they 
bring, which is that! St. Luke declaring how Peter stood up “in 


6 Mark xii. 6. [‘*‘ Yet had he one book leaveth that to the discretion of 


son, His dear-beloved; him also he 
sent the last unto them, saying, They 
will reverence my son.” ] 

7[W. iii. 390. ‘‘ One reason that 
moved Christians in the beginning the 
rather to bow at the name of Jesus 
than at any other name of God, was 
because this name was most hated and 
most contemned of the wicked Jews 
and other persecutors of such as pro- 
fessed the name of Jesus.” 

8T.C. lib. iii. p. 215. [Andi. 163.] 

Sly C.) ibid ΡΠ δ ΡΝ: 
ii. 17. ‘* Whatsoever apparel it be, 
this commandment cannot be without 
some injury done to the minister. For 
seeing that the magistrate doth allow 
of him as of a wise, learned, and dis- 
creet man, and trusteth him with the 
government of his people in matters 
between God and them, it were some- 
what hard not to trust him with the 
appointing of his own apparel.’’] 

10 Ty Cait. pst 34-\ 181. TOS.) Wit. 
462. ‘‘If it be further said that the 


the ordinary, and that he may reform 
it if there be any thing amiss: .. . 
it is against reason that the commodity 
and edifying of the Church should 
depend upon one man. . . . Besides 

. . we see by experience . . . that 
if it were lawful to commit such 
authority unto one man, yet that it is 
not safe to do so.”] Lib. ii. 187. 
[‘‘ The sum of his” (Whitgift’s) ‘* de- 
fence is, that the Bishop hath power 
to order it to the most edification : 
wherein how unlawful it is that he 
alone should have the order hereof, is 
before declared ; and how dangerous 
it is, let the practice in this point be 
judge.” Whitgift (ii. 461) quotes the 
prayer-book: ‘‘The morning and 
evening prayer shall be used in the 
accustomed place of the church, 
chapel, or chancel, except it shall be 
otherwise determined by the ordinary 
of the place.” ] 


TVA CES ian Ss 


Frivolity of these Objections 





the midst of the disciples,” did thereby deliver!” an “ unchange- 
able” rule, that “ whatsoever” is done in the church “ ought to be 
done” in the midst of the church, and therefore not baptism 
to be administered in one place, marriage solemnized in another, 
the supper of the Lord received in a third, in a fourth sermons, in 
a fifth prayers to be made; that the custom which we use is 
Levitical, absurd, and such as hindereth the understanding of the 
people ; that if it be meet for the minister at some time to look 
towards the people, if the body of the church be a fit place 
for some part of divine service, it must needs follow that whenso- 
ever his face is turned any other way, or any thing done any other 


bee Cabs Ula wp: 134.0 Ose 
W. 11. 460. ‘‘ There is a third fault, 
which likewise appeareth almost in 
the whole body oi this service and 
liturgy of England; and that is that 
the profit which might have come by 
it unto the people is not reaped: 
whereof the cause is, for that he 
which readeth is not in some places 
heard and in the most places not 
understanded of the people, through 
the distance of place between the 
people and the minister, so that a 
great part of the people cannot of 
knowledge tell whether he hath cursed 
them or blessed them, whether he 
hath read in Latin or in English ; all 
the which riseth upon the words of the 
book of service, which are that the 
minister should stand ‘in the accus- 
tomed place.’ For thereupon the 
minister in saying morning and even- 
ing prayer sitteth in the chancel with 
his back to the people, as though he 
had some secret talk with God, which 
the people might not hear. And 
hereupon it is likewise, that after 
morning prayer, for saying another 
number oi prayers, he climbeth up to 
the further end of the chancel, and 
runneth as far from the people as the 
wall will let him, as though there 
were some variance between the 
people and the minister, or as though 
he were afraid of some infection of 
plague. And indeed it reneweth the 
memory of the Levitical priesthood, 
which did withdraw himself from the 
people into the place called the holiest 
place, where he talked with God, and 
offered for the sins of the people. 

‘© Likewise for marriage he cometh 
back again into the body of the church, 


and for baptism unto the church door; 
what comeliness, what decency, what 
edifying is this? Decency, I say, in 
running and trudging from place to 
place: edifying, in standing in that 
place, and after that sort, where he 
can worst be heard and understanded. 
St. Luke sheweth that in the primitive 
Church both the prayers and preach- 
ings, and the whole exercise of religion, 
was done otherwise. For he sheweth 
how St. Peter sitting amongst the 
rest to the end he might be the better 
heard rose, and not that only, but 
that he stood in the midst of the 
people, that his voice might as much 
as might be come indifferently to all 
their ears, and so standing both 
prayed and preached. Now if it be 
said, for the chapters and litany there 
is commandment given, that they 
should be read in the body of the 
church: indeed it is true, and thereof 
is easily perceived this disorder, which 
is in saying the rest of the prayers 
partly in the hither end and partly in 
the further end of the chancel. i*or 
seeing that those are read in the body 
of the church, that the people may 
both hear and understand what is 
read; what should be the cause why the 
rest should be read farther off? unless 
it be that either those things are not 
to be heard of them, or at the least 
not so necessary for them to be heard 
as the other; which are recited in the 
body or midst of the church.”] 

ΤΡ ips 5.7... {ἘΞ ἡ 11. 185: 
‘*The place of St. Luke” (Acts i. 15.) 
*‘is an unchangeable rule to teach, 
that all that which is done in the 
church ought to be done where it may 
be best heard.” 
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BOOK V. 
Chitxxx: 


Ch. xxxi. 


Because Set Prayers are Read easily 





where, it hath absurdity. ‘All these reasons” 1!* they say have 
been brought, and were hitherto never answered; besides a 
number of merriments and jests unanswered likewise, wherewith 
they have pleasantly moved much laughter at our manner of 
serving God. Such is their evil hap to play upon dull-spirited 
men. We are still persuaded that a bare denial is answer suf- 
ficient to things which mere fancy objecteth; and that the best 
apology to words of scorn and petulancy is Isack’s apology to his 
brother Ismael, the apology which patience and silence maketh. 
Our answer therefore to their reasons is no; to their scoffs 
nothing. 


XXXI. EASINESS OF PRAYING AFTER OUR FORM. 


[x.] When they object that our book requireth nothing to be 
done which a child may not do as “lawfully and as well as that 
man wherewith the book contenteth itself,”! is it their meaning 
that the service of God ought to be a matter of great difficulty, a 
labour which requireth great learning and deep skill, or else that 
the book containing it should teach what men are fit to attend 
upon it, and forbid either men unlearned or children to be 
admitted thereunto? In setting down the form of common 
prayer, there was no need that the book should mention either 
the learning of a fit, or the unfitness of an ignorant minister, more 
than that he which describeth the manner how to pitch a field 
should speak of moderation and sobriety in diet. 

[2.] And concerning the duty itself, although the hardness 


ΓΘ τ το “9 ho! all "these 
reasons (see note 12) he answereth 
nothing worth the naming.”] 


ΤῊ (Chiba keys sens 3) in LOA Mer 
lib. iii. p. 184. ‘‘ Another fault in 
the whole service or liturgy of England 
is, for that it maintaineth an unpreach- 
ing ministry, in requiring nothing to 
be done by the minister which a child 
of ten years old cannot do as well and 
as lawfully as that man wherewith the 
book contenteth itself.” [And 2 Aa- 
mon. p. 56. ‘*I cannot account it 
praying as they use it commonly, but 
only reading or saying of prayers, even 
as a child that learneth to read, if his 
lesson be a prayer, he readeth a 


prayer, he doth not pray.” Compare 
also Learned Discourse, ap. Bridges, 

. 521. ‘* While the whole office of 
a pastor shall be thought to consist in 
reading only a prescript number of 
psalms and chapters of the Scriptures, 
with other appointed forms of prayer, 
and that he may be allowed a sufficient 
pastor which doth the things, which a 
child of ten years old may do as well 
as he: so long shall we never lack 
unlearned pastors.” Whitgift, 11. 455, 
retorts, ‘‘ You might as well say, that 
because a child of ten years old can 
read the Bible translated into English, 
therefore the Bible translated into 
English maintaineth an unpreaching 
ministry.”’] 


We are said to maintain ignorant Ministers [51 


thereof be not such as needeth much art, yet surely they seem to BOOK v. 
be very far carried besides themselves to whom the dignity of Ch. xxxi. 
public prayer doth not discover somewhat more fitness in men of 
gravity and ripe discretion than in “children of ten years of age,” * 
for the decent discharge and performance of that office. It cannot 
be that they who speak thus should thus judge. At the board 
and in private it very well becometh children’s innocency to pray, 
and their elders to say Amen. Which being a part of their 
virtuous education, serveth greatly both to nourish in them the 
fear of God, and to put us in continual remembrance of that 
powerful grace which openeth the mouths of infants to sound His 
praise. But public prayer, the service of God in the solemn 
assembly of saints, is a work though easy yet withal so weighty 
and of such respect, that the great facility thereof is but a slender 
argument to prove it may be as well and as lawfully committed to 
children as to men of years, howsoever their ability of learning be 
but only to do that in decent order wherewith the book contenteth 
itself. 

[3.] The book requireth but orderly reading. As in truth what 
should any prescript form of prayer framed to the minister’s hand 
require, but only so to be read as behoveth? We know that there 
are in the world certain voluntary overseers of all books, whose 
censure in this respect would fall as sharp on us as it hath done 
on many others, if delivering but a form of prayer, we should 
either express or include anything, more than doth properly 
concern prayer. ‘The minister’s greatness or meanness of know- 
ledge to do other things, his aptness or insufficiency otherwise 
than by reading to instruct the flock, standeth in this place as a 
stranger with whom our form of common prayer hath nothing 
to do. 

[4.] Wherein their exception against easiness, as if that did 
nourish ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a needless jealousy. 
I have often heard it inquired of by many, how it might be brought 
to pass that the Church should every where have able preachers to 
instruct the people ; what impediments there are to hinder it, and 
which were the speediest way to remove them. In which consulta- 
tions the multitude of parishes, the paucity of schools, the manifold 
discouragements which are offered unto men’s inclinations that 


2[2d Adm. 46, 47. “If to read Prayers were enough, . . . then a 
the Scriptures, the homilies, and the boy of ten years old may do the 
course of our Book of Common _ minister’s office.”] 
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way, the penury of the ecclesiastical estate, the irrecoverable loss 
of so many livings of principal value clean taken away from the 
Church long sithence by being appropriated, the daily bruises that 
spiritual promotions use to take by often falling,? the want of 
somewhat in certain statutes which concern the state of the 
Church, the too great facility of many bishops, the stony hardness 
of too many patrons’ hearts not touched with any feeling in this 
case: such things oftentimes are debated, and much thought 
upon by them that enter into any discourse concerning defect of 
knowledge in the clergy. But whosoever be found guilty, the 
communion book hath surely deserved least to be called in 
question for this fault. If all the clergy were as learned as them- 
selves are that most complain of ignorance in others, yet our book 
of prayer might remain the same; and remaining the same it is, I 
see not how it can be a let unto any man’s skill in preaching. 
Which thing we acknowledge to be God’s good gift, howbeit no 
such necessary element that every act of religion should be thought 
imperfect and lame wherein there is not somewhat exacted that 
none can discharge but an able preacher. 


XXXII. THE LENGTH OF OUR SERVICE. 


Two faults there are which our Lord and Saviour Himself 
especially reproved in prayer: the one when ostentation did cause 


it to be open; the other when As 


fesston, the passage printed above, 
Ῥ 121. ποίθ 77. 

ΤΟ ΠΣ ἢ’ 1295:- [τῆ νν- 
ii. 454. ‘‘The liturgy of England... 
appointeth a number of psalms and 
other prayers and chapters to be read, 
which may occupy the time which is 
to be spent in preaching: wherein 
notwithstanding it ought to have been 
more wary, considering that the Devil 
under this colour of long prayer did 
thus in the kingdom of Antichrist 
banish preaching.”’] et lib. iii. p. 184. 
[Whitgift says (11. 455) ‘‘ The longest 
time, if there be no communion, is 
not more than an hour.” ‘‘ Where- 
unto I answer” (loc. cit.) ‘‘that if 
with that hour he allow another for 
the sermon, the time will be longer 
than the age of some and infirmi- 
ties of other some, can ordinarily well 
bear.” ] 


ὃ (Christian Letter, 37. ‘* What be 
the bruises and falls that spiritual 
promotions ordained by Christ do or 
can take?” Hooker, Ms. note. “Ὁ 
witte!” Fuller, Ch. ΧΡ b. ix. 
p- 98... ‘‘Many a bishopric so braised 
itself when it /e// vacant, that it lost 
some land before a new Bishop was 
settled therein ; where the elects con- 
tracted with the promoters on un- 
worthy conditions.” In the Learned 
Discourse, there is a forcible and 
earnest discussion of the points 
Hooker mentions. It is marred only 
by the inability of the discoursers to 
see that an old-fashioned priest, un- 
able or unwilling to preach extempore, 
might be a true and spiritual pastor, 
and by their fierce hatred of Rome. 
Whitgift treats the question with his 
usual sense (i. 540), quoting very 
aptly (542) from the He/vetian Con- 


superstition made it long.? 
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therefore prayers the one way are faulty, not whensoever they be BOOK V. 
openly made, but when hypocrisy is the cause of open praying: Ch, xxxii. 
so the length of prayer is likewise a fault, howbeit not simply, but 
where error and superstition causeth more than convenient 
repetition or continuation of speech to be used. “It is not, as 
some do imagine,” saith St. Augustine, “that long praying is that 
fault of much speaking in prayer which our Saviour did reprove ; 
for then would not He Himself in prayer have continued whole 
nights.”2. “Use in prayer no vain superfluity of words as the 
heathens do, for they imagine that their much speaking will cause 
them to be heard,”’ whereas in truth the thing which God doth 
regard is how virtuous their minds are, and not how copious their 
tongues in prayer; how well they think, and not how long they 
talk who come to present their supplications before Him. 

[2.] Notwithstanding forasmuch as in public prayer we are not 
only to consider what is needful in respect of God, but there is 
also in men that which we must regard ; we somewhat the rather 
incline to length, lest over-quick dispatch of a duty so important 
should give the world occasion to deem that the thing itself is but 
little accounted of, wherein but little time is bestowed. Length 
therefore is a thing which the gravity and weight of such actions 
doth require. 

Besides, this benefit also it hath, that they whom earnest lets 
and impediments do often hinder from being partakers of the 
whole, have yet through the length of divine service opportunity 
left them at the least for access unto some reasonable part 
thereof. 

Again it should be considered, how it doth come to pass that 
we are so long. For if that very service of God in the Jewish 
synagogues, which our Lord did approve and sanctify with the 


mind, another. For it is written of 
the Lord Himself that He continued 


2August. Zp. 121. [130. 8. 19. 
Migne, S. Z. xxxiii. 501. ‘* Neque 


enim, ut nonnulli putant, hoc est orare 
in multiloquio, sidiutius oretur. Aliud 
est sermo multus, aliud diuturnus 
affectus. Nam et de ipso Domino 
scriptum est quod pernoctaverit in 
orando, et quod prolixius oraverit : 
ubi quid aliud quam nobis prebebat 
exemplum, in tempore precator oppor- 
tunus, cum Patre exauditor zeternus?” 
‘Tt is not, as some do imagine, that 
Jong praying is that fault of much 
speaking in prayer. Much speaking 
is one thing; a daily exercise of the 


all night in prayer and that He prayed 
more earnestly : where what else did 
He but afford to us an example of one 
in this world instant in prayer and of 
a Father in eternity hearing to the 
end.”] Luke vi. 12. [‘*And it came 
to pass in those days, that he went 
into a mountain to pray, and spent 
the night in prayer to God.”] 


3[ Matt. vi. 7. Neither G. nor 
B. B., but apparently Hooker’s own 
version. | 
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BOOK V. presence of His own person, had so large portions of the law and 

Ch. xxxii. the Prophets together with so many prayers and psalms read day 
by day as equal in a manner the length of ours, and yet in that 
respect was never thought to deserve blame, is it now an offence 
that the like measure of time is bestowed in the like manner? 
Peradventure the Church hath not now the leisure which it had 
then, or else those things whereupon so much time was then well 
spent, have sithence that lost their dignity and worth. If the 
reading of the law, the Prophets, and Psalms, be a part of the 
service of God as needful under Christ as before, and the adding 
of the New Testament as profitable as the ordaining of the Old to 
be read ; if therewith instead of Jewish prayers it be also for the 
good of the Church to annex that variety which the Apostle doth 
commend,‘ seeing that the time which we spend is no more than 
the orderly performance of these things necessarily requireth, why 
are we thought to exceed in length? Words be they never so few 
are too many when they benefit not the hearer. But he which 
speaketh no more than edifieth is undeservedly reprehended for 
much speaking. 

[3.] That as “the Devil under colour of long prayer drave 
preaching out of the Church” heretofore, so we “‘in appointing so 
long time of prayers and reading, whereby the less can be spent in 
preaching, maintain an unpreaching ministry,” 5 is neither advisedly 
nor truly spoken. They reprove long prayer, and yet acknowledge 
it to be in itself a thing commendable. For so it must needs be, 

“if the Devil have used it as ‘fa colour” to hide his malicious 
practices. When malice would work that which is evil, and in 
working avoid the suspicion of any evil intent, the colour where- 
with it overcasteth itself is always a fair and plausible pretence of 
seeking to further that which is good. So that if we both retain 
that good which Satan hath pretended to seek, and avoid the evil 
which his purpose was to effect, have we not better prevented his 
malice than if as he hath under colour of long prayer driven 
preaching out of the Church, so we should take the quarrel of 
sermons in hand and revenge their cause by requital, thrusting 
prayer in a manner out of doors under colour of long preaching ? 


47 Tim. ii. 1. [51 exhort therefore  tine’s discussion in the letter to Deo- 
that first of all supplications, prayers, gratias (cil. Migne, S. Z. xxxill. 377) 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be about the difference between pagan 


made for all men.” ] and Christian worship gave Hooker this. 
5T.C. lib. iii. p. 184. [Andi. 104. argument. He also quotes a passage 
81... 1533:} from Tertullian, ad. Uxor. i. 7; but 


6[Keble suggests that St. Augus- neither parallel is convincing. ] 


Our Service lasts at most two hours 








In case our prayers being made at their full length did neces- 
sarily enforce sermons to be the shorter, yet neither were this to 
uphold and maintain an “unpreaching ministry,” unless we will 
say that those ancient fathers, Chrysostome, Augustine, Leo, and 
the rest, whose homilies in that consideration were shorter for the 
most part than our sermons are, did then not preach when their 
speeches were not long. The necessity of shortness causeth men 
to cut off impertinent discourses, and to comprise much matter in 
few words. But neither doth it maintain inability, nor at all 
prevent opportunity of preaching, as long as a competent time is 
granted for that purpose. 

[4.] “An hour and a half” is, they say, in reformed churches 
“ordinarily” thought reasonable “for their whole liturgy or service.”7 
Do we then continue as Ezra did § in reading the law from morning 
till midday ἢ or as the Apostle St. Paul did in prayer and preach- 
ing,® till men through weariness be taken up dead at our feet ? 
The huge length whereof they make such complaint is but this, 
that if our whole form of prayer be read, and besides an hour 
allowed for a sermon, we spend ordinarily in both more time than 
they do by half an hour.!° Which half-hour being such a matter 
as the “age of some and the infirmity of other some are not able 
to bear ;” if we have any sense of the “common imbecility,” if 


7(T. C. iii. 185. ‘‘ There is to be 
considered the common infirmity ; 
whereby, through such continuance, 
the powers of the mind standing so 
long bent are dulled, and often also a 
most dangerous loathsomeness occa- 
sioned. Against which our Church 
(as others have done) should by a 
godly policy have provided, where for 
this cause the whole liturgy or service 
is not ordinarily above an hour and an 
half.”] 

8 Neh. viii. 3. 


9. Acts xx. 9. 
ΓΝ, ii. 455. Seenote1, And 
Bridges, Def. of Gov. p. 625. “ΑἹ! 


the forms of prayer that are prescribed 
in any part of our ordinary divine 
service may be soberly and with 
decent pauses uttered forth, either for 
the minister’s or for the people’s part, 
in the space of little more than one 
hour, yea, the lessons, and all the 
rest of the divine service, within one 
hour and a half, even where the service 
is longest in saying, though also much 
and solemn singing do protract it.” 
These passages seem to indicate, that 


the services of Morning Prayer, the 
Litany, and the Communion, were 
united in Ὁ. Elizabeth’s time according 
to the present practice (1841). The 
final rubric in the first Prayer Book of 
K. Edward is, ‘‘If there be a sermon, 
or for other great cause, the curate by 
his discretion may leave out the 
Letanie, Gloria in Excelsis, the Crede, 
the Homely, and thexhortation to the 
Communion.” Archbishop Grindal 
directs ‘‘the minister not to pause or 
stay between the Morning Prayer, 
Litany and Communion, but to con- 
tinue and say the Morning Prayer, 
Litany and Communion, or the service 
appointed to be said when there was 
no communion, together without any 
intermission : to the intent the people 
might continue together in prayer and 
hearing the word of God, and not 
depart out of the Church during all 
the time of the whole divine service.” 
Injunctions to the Province of York, 
1571, in Strype, Grind. 249. This is 
Keble’s note. ] 
11 [See note 1.] 
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They deride Short Ejaculatory Prayers 





any care to preserve men’s wits from being broken with the very 
“bent of so long attention,” if any love or desire to provide that 
things most holy be not with “hazard” of men’s souls abhorred 
and “loathed,” this half-hour’s tediousness must be remedied, 
and that only by cutting off the greatest part of our common 
prayer. For no other remedy will serve to help so dangerous an 
inconvenience. 


XXXII]. INSTEAD OF SUCH PRAYERS AS THE PRIMITIVE CHURCHES 
HAVE USED, AND THOSE THAT BE REFORMED NOW USE; 
WE HAVE (THEY SAY) “DIVERS SHORT CUTS OR SHRED- 


DINGS, RATHER WISHES THAN PRAYERS.” ! 


[1.] “The brethren in A2gypt (saith St. Augustine, epist. 121,2) 
are reported to have many prayers, but every of them very short, 
as if they were darts thrown out with a kind of sudden quickness, 
lest that vigilant and erect attention of mind, which in prayer is 
very necessary, should be wasted or dulled through continuance, 
if their prayers were few and long.” But that which St. Augustine 
doth allow they condemn. Those prayers whereunto devout 
minds have added a piercing kind of brevity, as well in that 
respect which we have already mentioned, as also thereby the 
better to express that quick and speedy expedition, wherewith 
ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, are delighted to present 
our suits in heaven, even sooner than our tongues can devise to 
utter them, they in their mood of contradiction spare not openly 
to deride, and that with so base terms as do very ill beseem men 
of their gravity. Such speeches are scandalous, they savour not 
of God in him that useth them, and unto virtuously disposed 


PoC. ΠΡ. dep tss.ualemrOSs lve 
ii. 487. ‘* Concerning the form there 
is also to be misliked: a great cause 
whereof is the following of the form 
used in popery ; against which I have 
before spoken. For whilst that service 
was set in many points as a pattern of 
this, it cometh to pass, that instead of 
such prayers as the primitive churches 
have used, and those that be reformed 
now use, we haye divers short cuts 
and shreddings, which may be better 
called wishes than prayers.” Whit- 
gift exclaims in the margin, ‘‘ These 


are unseemly terms for godly prayers, 
be they never so short.” And in his 
comment he protests against such 
*“unreverend speeches.” [1]. Ὁ.] lib. 
lil. 210, 211. [He adds nothing to 
his first book. J 

ANE 90... ϑ toy Uvitenaiany Sey 
XXxili, 51. Ὁ Dicuntur fratres in 
fegypto crebras quidem habere ora- 
tiones, sed eas tamen brevissimas, et 
raptim quodammodo jaculatas, ne illa 
vigilanter erecta, quze oranti plurimum 
necessaria est, per productiores moras 
evanescat atque hebetetur in tentio.”] 


They condemn Intermingling of Lessons with Prayers 


minds they are grievous corrosives. Our case were miserable, if 
that wherewith we most endeavour to please God were in His 
sight so vile and despicable as men’s disdainful speech would 
make it. 


XXXIV. LESSONS INTERMINGLED WITH OUR PRAYERS. 


[1.] Again, forasmuch as effectual prayer is joined with a vehement 
intention of the inferior powers of the soul which cannot therein 
long continue without pain, it hath been therefore thought good 
so by turns to interpose still somewhat for the higher part of the 
mind the understanding, to work upon, that both being kept in 
continual exercise with variety, neither might feel any great weari- 
ness, and yet each be a spur to other. For prayer kindleth our 
desire to behold God by speculation; and the mind delighted 
with that contemplative sight of God, taketh every where new 
inflammations to pray, the riches of the mysteries of heavenly 
wisdom continually stirring up in us correspondent desires towards 
them. So that he which prayeth in due sort is thereby made the 
more attentive to hear, and he which heareth the more earnest to 
pray, for the time which we bestow as well in the one as the other. 

{2.] But for what cause soever we do it, this intermingling 
of lessons with prayers is! in their taste a thing as unsavoury, and 
as unseemly in their sight, as if the like should be done in suits 
and supplications before some mighty prince of the world. Our 
speech to worldly superiors we frame in such sort as serveth best 
to inform and persuade the minds of them, who otherwise neither 
could nor would greatly regard our necessities: whereas, because 
we know that God is indeed a King, but a great King, who under- 


1“¢\We have no such forms in the his suit, or that he were distracted in 


Scripture as that we should pray in 
two or three lines, and then after hav- 
ing read awhile some other thing, 
come and pray as much more, and so 
the twentieth or thirtieth time, with 
pauses between. If a man should 
come to a prince, and having very 
many things to demand, after he had 
demanded one thing, would stay a 
long time, and then demand another, 
and so the third: the prince might 
well think that either he came to ask 
before he knew what he had need of, 
or that he had forgotten some piece of 


his understanding, or some other such 
like cause of the disorder of his suppli- 
cation.” T. C. lib.i. p. 138. [al. 108. 
W. ii. 487-8. Whitgift replies, ‘‘ As 
much difference as there is betwixt 
man and God, so far is your similitude 
from proving your purpose: except 
you will admit the like similitude 
used by Papists, to prove praying to 
Saints.”] ‘‘This kind of reason the 
Prophet in the matter of sacrifices 
doth usesa ib. @. lib: 111. p. 210, 
[Referring to AZa/.i. 14. See note 3. ] 
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BOOK V. standeth all things beforehand, which no other king besides doth, 

Ch. xxxiv. a King which needeth not to be informed what we lack, a King 
readier to grant than we to make our requests; therefore in 
prayer we do not so much respect what precepts art delivereth 
touching the method of persuasive utterance in the presence 
of great men, as what doth most avail to our own edification in 
piety and godly zeal. If they on the contrary side do think that 
the same rules of decency which serve for things done unto 
terrene powers should universally decide what is fit in the service 
of God; if it be their meaning to hold it for a maxim that the 
Church must deliver her public supplications unto God in no 
other form of speech than such as were decent, if suit should be 
made to the great Turk, or some other monarch, let them apply 
their own rule unto their own form of common prayer. Suppose 
that the people of a whole town with some chosen man before 
them did continually twice or thrice in a week resort to their king, 
and every time they come first acknowledge themselves guilty of 
rebellions and treasons, then sing a song, after that explain some 
statute of the land to the standers-by, and therein spend at the 
least an hour, this done, turn themselves again to the king, and 
for every sort of his subjects crave somewhat of him, at the length 
sing him another song, and so take their leave. Might not the 
king well think that either they knew not what they would have, 
or else that they were distracted in mind, or some other such like 
cause of the disorder of their supplication? ‘This form of suing 
unto kings were absurd. ‘This form of praying unto God they 
allow. 

[3.] When God was served with legal sacrifices, such was the 
miserable and wretched disposition of some men’s minds, that the 
best of every thing they had being culled out for themselves, 
if there were in their flocks any poor starved or diseased thing 
not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for the altar 
of God, pretending (as wise hypocrites do when they rob God to 
enrich themselves) that the fatness of calves doth benefit Him 
nothing ; to us the best things are most profitable, to Him all as 
one if the mind of the offerer be good, which is the only thing He 
respecteth. In reproof of which their devout fraud, the prophet 
Malachi allegeth that gifts are offered unto God not as supplies of 
His want indeed,? but yet as testimonies of that affection where- 


2Mépy τιμῆς τὰ δῶρα, τὰ παρ᾽ Exdo- κτήματος δόσις καὶ τιμῆς σημεῖον. Διὸ 
τοις τίμια. Kal γὰρ τὸ δῶρόν ἐστι καὶ οἱ φιλοχρήματοι καὶ οἱ φιλότιμοι 


Their dread of tedious Prayers 





with we acknowledge and honour His greatness. For which 
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cause, sith the greater they are whom we honour, the more Ch. xxxiv. 


regard we have to the quality and choice of those presents which 
we bring them for honour’s sake, it must needs follow that if we 
dare not disgrace our worldly superiors with offering unto them 
such refuse as we bring unto God Himself, we shew plainly that 
our acknowledgment of His greatness is but feigned, in heart we 
fear Him not so much as we dread them. ‘If ye offer the blind 
for sacrifice it is not evil.’ Offer it now unto thy prince. Will he 
be content or accept thy person ? saith the Lord of hosts. Cursed 
be the deceiver which hath in his flock a male, and having made 
a vow sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing. For I am a 
great king saith the Lord of hosts.” Should we hereupon frame a 
rule that what form of speech or behaviour soever is fit for suitors 
in a prince’s court, the same and no other beseemeth us in our 
prayers to Almighty God ? 


XXXV. THE NUMBER OF OUR PRAYERS FOR EARTHLY THINGS, AND 


OUR OFT REHEARSING OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


[1.7 But in vain we labour to persuade them that any thing can 
take away the tediousness of prayer, except it be brought to the very 
same both measure and form which themselves assign. | Whatso- 
ever therefore our liturgy hath more than theirs under one devised 


pretence or other they cut it off. We have of prayers for earthly 
a number ;' so oft to rehearse 


things in their opinion too great 


ἐφίενται αὐτῶν. ᾿Αμῴφοτέροις yap ἔχει 
ὧν δέονται. Καὶ γὰρ κτῆμά ἐστιν οὗ 
ἐφίενται οἱ φιλοχρήματοι, καὶ τιμὴν ἔχει 
οὗ οἱ φιλότιμοι. Arist. Ret. lib. 1. 
cap. 5. [‘‘Gifts are parts of honour 
and universally valued. For a gift is 
the handing over of possession and a 
mark of honour. Wherefore lovers of 
money and lovers of honour desire 
gifts. For the gift contains in itself 
what both want. Possession is what 
lovers of money desire, and the gift 
brings honour which the lovers of 
honour wish for.” ] 

3 Mal. i. 8, 14. [Quoted almost 
verbatim from G., which has in margin 
in explanation of the first clause, ‘‘ You 
make it no fault: whereby he con- 
demneth them that think it sufficient 


to serve God, partly as He hath com- 
manded, and partly after man’s phan- 
tasy, and so come not to that pureness 
of religion which He requireth; and 
therefore in reproach he sheweth them 
that a mortal man would not be content 
to be (so) served.” B. B. reads, 
‘*When ye bring the blind for sacrifice, 
you say, It is not evil: and when ye 
bring the lame and sick, you say, It is 
not evil.’’} 

ἘΠ. 1 p34 ποὺ Wi. ils 
478.] “1 can make no geometrical 
and exact measure, but verily I be- 
lieve there shall be found more than a 
third part of the prayers, which are 
not psalms and texts of Scripture, spent 
in praying for and praying against the 
commodities and incommodities of this 


Ch. xxxv. 


160 Of Praying for things Earthly 








BOOK V. the Lord’s Prayer in so small a time is as they think a loss of 

Ch. xxxv. time ;? the people’s praying after the minister they say both 
wasteth time, and also maketh an unpleasant sound ; the Psalms 
they would not have to be made (as they are) a part of our 
common prayer, nor to be sung or said by turns, nor such music 
to be used with them ; those evangelical hymns they allow not to 
stand in our liturgy; the Litany, the Creed of Athanasius,’ the 
sentence of glory wherewith we use to conclude psalms, these 
things they cancel, as having been instituted in regard of occasions 
peculiar to the times of old, and as being therefore now super- 
fluous. 

[2.] Touching prayers for things earthly, we ought not to think 
that the Church hath set down so many of them without cause. 
They peradventure, which find this fault, are of the same affection 
with Salomon, so that if God should offer to grant them whatso- 
ever they ask, they would neither crave riches, nor length of days, 
nor yet victory over their enemies, but only an understanding 
heart: for which cause themselves having eagles’ wings, are 
offended to see others fly so near the ground. But the tender 
kindness of the Church of God it very well beseemeth to help the 
weaker sort, which are by so great odds moe in number, although 
some few of the perfecter and stronger may be therewith for a 
time displeased. 

Ignorant we are not, that of such as resorted to our Saviour 
Christ being present on earth, there came not any unto Him with 
better success for the benefit of their souls’ everlasting happiness, 


life, which is contrary to all the argu- 
ments or contents of the prayers of 
the Church set down in the Scripture, 
and especially of our Saviour Christ’s 
prayer, by the which ours ought to be 
directed.” 

HANSCOM Ibo slay oy auto (lina foy NAY ahi 
514.] ‘*‘ What a reason is this: We 
must repeat the Lord’s Prayer often- 
times, therefore oftentimes in half an 
hour, and one in the neck of another ! 
. .. Our Saviour Christ doth not 
there give a prescript form of prayer 
whereunto he bindeth us: but giveth 
us a rule and square to frame all our 
prayers by. I know it is necessary to 
pray, and pray often. I know also 
that in a few words it is impossible 
for any man to frame so pithy a prayer, 
and I confess that the Church doth well 
in concluding their prayers with the 


Lord’s Prayer: but I stand upon this, 
that there is no necessity laid upon us 
to use these very words and no more.” 
[2 Adm. 55. ‘‘ Again, where learned 
they to multiply up many prayers of 
one effect. . . . Whence learned they 
all these needless repetitions?” Cart- 
wright explains that βαττολογεῖν is ‘Sa 
word taken up in reproach of a foolish 
poet called Battus which used to re- 
peat one thing many times.” Whitgift 
denies this, quoting Erasmus and 
other authorities, who explain the 
word of silly speech rather than of 
repeated speech. W. iil. 515. ] 

8[2 Adm. 57. “1. would know 
what there is in Athanasius’ Creed, 
that that must be upon high days, (as 
they term them) rather than the 
Apostles’ Creed.”’] 

4[7 Kings iii. 11.] 


For the greatest part of the world it is necessary 





than they whose bodily necessities gave them the first occasion to 
seek relief, where they saw willingness and ability of doing every 
way good unto all. 

The graces of the Spirit are much more precious than worldly 
benefits ; our ghostly evils of greater importance than any harm 
which the body feeleth. Therefore our desires to heavenward 
should both in measure and number no less exceed than their 
glorious object doth every way excel in value. These things are 
true and plain in the eye of a perfect judgment. But yet it must 
be withal considered, that the greatest part of the world are they 
which be farthest from perfection. Such being better able by 
sense to discern the wants of this present life, than by spiritual 
capacity to apprehend things above sense, which tend to their 
happiness in the world to come, are in that respect the more apt 
to apply their minds even with hearty affection and zeal at the 
least unto those branches of public prayer, wherein their own 
particular is moved. And by this mean there stealeth upon them 
a double benefit: first because that good affection, which things 
of smaller account have once set on work, is by so much the more 
easily raised higher; and secondly in that the very custom of 
seeking so particular aid and relief at the hands of God, doth by 
a secret contradiction withdraw them from endeavouring to help 
themselves by those wicked shifts which they know can never 
have His allowance, Whose assistance their prayer seeketh. These 
multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer have therefore, 
besides their direct use, a service, whereby the Church underhand, 
through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the souls 
of men as with certain baits.® 

If then their calculation be true (for so they reckon) that a 
full third of our prayers be allotted unto earthly benefits for which 
our Saviour in His platform hath appointed but one petition 
amongst seven, the difference is without any great disagreement ; 
we respecting what men are, and doing that which is meet in 


°[Chr. Letter, p. 36. ‘*Did you multiplied promises of worldly things? 


see in the mountain of God the pattern 
of that heavenly fraud which you say 
is to catch men by multiplied petitions 
of worldly things ?” 

Hooker, Ms. note. ‘* What is it 
which displeaseth you in this speech? 
Why not the fraud of man to catch 
men by multiplied petitions, as well 
as the fraud of God to catch them by 


I cannot think you are so dull that 
the use of the word fraud in that 
sort should offend your taste. If the 
matter be that you mislike, let men 
guess what an unfained favourer you 
are of the exercise of religion now 
authorised, when you make so special 
exception against our public prayers.” } 
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regard of the common imperfection ; our Lord contrariwise pro- 
posing the most absolute proportion that can be in men’s desires, 
the very highest mark whereat we are able to aim. 

[3.] For which cause also our custom is both to place it in the 
front of our prayers as a guide,® and to add it in the end of some 
principal limbs or parts as a complement which fully perfecteth 
whatsoever may be defective in the rest. ‘Twice we rehearse it 
ordinarily, and oftener as occasion requireth more solemnity or 
length in the form of divine service ; not mistrusting, till these 
new curiosities sprang up, that ever any man would think our 
labour herein mispent, the time wastefully consumed, and the 
office itself made worse by so repeating that which otherwise 
would more hardly be made familiar to the simpler sort; for the 
good of whose souls there is not in Christian religion any thing of 
like continual use and force throughout every hour and moment 
of their whole lives. 

I mean not only because prayer, but because this very prayer, 
is of such efficacy and necessity. For that our Saviour did but 
set men a bare example how to contrive or devise prayers of their 
own, and no way bind them to use this, is no doubt an error. 
John the Baptist’s disciples which had been always brought up in 
the bosom of God’s Church from the time of their first infancy till 
they came to the school of John, were not so brutish that they 
could be ignorant how to call upon the name of God ; but of their 
master they had received a form of prayer amongst themselves, 
which form none did use saving his disciples, so that by it as by 
a mark of special difference they were known from others. And 
of this the Apostles having taken notice, they request that as John 
had taught his, so Christ would likewise teach them to pray.’ 

Tertullian and St. Augustine 8 do for that cause term it “‘ Oratio- 


8[Tertullian in the passage just 
quoted, note 6, and St. Augustine in 
a sermon included in his Homzle de 


6 ἐς Premissa legitima et ordinaria 
oratione quasi fundamento, acciden- 
tium jus est desideriorum, jus est 


superstruendi extrinsecus petitiones.” 
Tertull. de Orat. [cap. x. Migne, S. Z. 
1. 1165.] [‘‘ After beginning with the 
legitimate and customary prayer (7.e. 
the Lord’s Prayer) as a foundation we 
have the right to pray about our chance 
desires, we have the right of rearing 
an outward scaffolding of petitions.” 
The text is not quite certain. Ter- 
tullian’s treatise begins with chapters 
on the Lord’s Prayer. ] 
1 Luke xi. 1. 


Tempore, Leyden, 1561, p. 389; 
‘*Moneo vos, carissimi, ut precem 
legitimam patri et Deo offerendam 
ante discatis. . .. O vere ccelestis 
oratio que tota est oratio.” Cf. also 
Enarr. in Psalm. 142. 86. Migne, 
S. LZ. xxxvii. 1849. ‘‘Ipsis (Apostolis) 
data est regula postulandi a Jurisperito 
ceelesti. ‘Sic orate,’ inquit.” “Το 
the Apostles a rule of prayer was given 
by the heavenly Jurist. ‘After this 
manner pray ye,’ He said.’’] 


Dignity of that Prayer 


nem legitimam,” the prayer which Christ’s own law hath tied His 
Church to use in the same prescript form of words wherewith He 
Himself did deliver it; and therefore what part of the world 
soever we fall into, if Christian religion have been there received, 
the ordinary use of this very prayer hath with equal continuance 
accompanied the same as one of the principal and most material 
duties of honour done to Jesus Christ. ‘Seeing that we have” 
(saith St. Cyprian) ‘an Advocate with the Father for our sins, 
when we that have sinned come to seek for pardon, let us allege 
unto God the words which our Advocate hath taught. For sith 
His promise is our plain warrant, that in His name what we ask 
we shall receive, must we not needs much the rather obtain that 
for which we sue if not only His name do countenance but also 
His speech present our requests ?” ® 

Though men should speak with the tongues of angels, yet words 
so pleasing to the ears of God as those which the Son of God 
Himself hath composed were not possible for men to frame. He 
therefore which made us to live hath also taught us to pray, to the 
end that speaking unto the Father in the Son’s own prescript form 
without scholy or gloss of ours, we may be sure that we utter 
nothing which God will either disallow or deny. Other prayers 
we use many besides this, and this oftener than any other; 
although not tied so to do by any commandment of Scripture, 
yet moved with such considerations as have been before set down: 
the causeless dislike whereof which others have conceived is no 
sufficient reason for us as much as once to forbear in any place a 
thing which uttered with true devotion and zeal of heart affordeth 
to God Himself that glory, that aid to the weakest sort of men, to 
the most perfect that solid comfort which is unspeakable. 


XXXVI. THE PEOPLE’S SAYING AFTER THE MINISTER. 


[x.] With our Lord’s prayer they would find no fault, so that they 
might persuade us to use it before or after sermons only (because 
so their manner is) and not (as all Christian people have been of 


*Cypr. de Orat. Dom. [cap. 3. 
Migne, S. Z. iv. 521. ‘‘Cum ipsum 
habeamus apud Patrem advocatum 
pro peccatis nostris, quando peccatores 
pro delictis nostris petimus, advocati 
nostri verba promamus. Nam cum 


dicat, quia quodcunque petierimus a 
Patre in nomine ejus, dabit nobis ; 
quanto efficacius impetramus quod 
petimus in Christi nomine, si petamus 
ipsius oratione.”’] 
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BOOK V. old accustomed) insert it so often into the liturgy. But the 

Ch. xxxvi. People’s custom to repeat any thing after the minister they utterly 
mislike.t! Twice we appoint that the words? which the minister 
first pronounceth, the whole congregation shall repeat after him. 
As first in the public confession of sins, and again in rehearsal of 
our Lord’s prayer presently after the blessed Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood received. A thing no way offensive, no way 
unfit or unseemly to be done, although it had been so appointed 
oftener than with us it is. But surely with so good reason it 
standeth in those two places, that otherwise to order it were not in 
all respects so well. 

[2.] Could there be any thing devised better than that we all 
at our first access unto God by prayer should acknowledge meekly 
our sins, and that not only in heart but with tongue, all which are 
present being made ear-witnesses even of every man’s distinct and 
deliberate assent unto each particular branch of a common indict- 
ment drawn against ourselves? How were it possible that the 


1 ἐς Another fault is that all the 
people are appointed in divers places 
to say after the minister, whereby not 
only the time is unprofitably wasted, 
and a confused noise of the people 
one speaking after another caused, but 
an opinion bred in their heads that 
those only be their prayers which they 
pronounce with their own mouths 
after the minister, otherwise than the 
order which is left to the Church doth 
bear, 1 Cor. xiv. 16 [‘‘ How shall he 
that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned, say Amen?” ], and otherwise 
than Justin Martyr sheweth the custom 
of the churches to have been in his 
timei2)) a. (C. libs 1}. 139) [alearo9; 
W. ii. 490. Cartwright is para- 
phrased in the last six lines of this 
quotation. Hooker leaves out, ‘‘ For 
God hath ordained the minister to this 
end, that as in public meetings he 
only is the mouth of the Lord from 
Him to the people, even so he ought 
to be only the mouth of the people 
from them unto the Lord.” Whitgift 
very naturally protests against this 
statement (11. 492-4). The passage 
referred to in Justin Martyr is in 
1 Afpol. 67, ‘‘and the people assent, 
saying, Amen.” Whitgift points out 
that Cartwright ignores the words, 
“γε do all rise and pray together,” 
which occur just before the others, 


» 5 Ul Ἂν 
Επειτα ἀνιστάμεθα κοινῇ πάντες, καὶ 


εὐχὰς πέμπομεν], and lib, iii. pp. 211, 
212, 215: 

2[It would seem therefore that 
Hooker understood that there was to 
be a difference between saying after 
the minister and saying with him. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book (1559) 
the rubric before the first Lord’s 
Prayer in ‘‘ Morning Prayer” is 
“*Then shall the minister begin the 
Lord’s Prayer with a loud voice ;” the 
rubric before the second, ‘‘ Then the 
minister, clerks, and people shall say 
the Lord’s Prayer in English with a 
loud voice.” Neither of these cases 
is included in Hooker’s ‘‘twice.” The 
rubric before the General Confession 
orders it to be said ‘‘of the whole 
congregation after the minister” ; that 
before the Lord’s Prayer at the end 
of the Communion runs, ‘‘ Then shall 
the priest say the Lord’s Prayer, the 
people repeating after him every 
petition.” Three methods seem in- 
dicated in these directions: (1) the 
minister begins only and the people 
take it up; (2) minister and people 
recite together; (3) minister recites 
each clause first and the people repeat 


after him. The rubrics demand a 
loud voice with almost ludicrous 
iteration. | 


Advantage of the Usage after Communion 165 





Church should any way else with such ease and certainty provide, BOOK V. 
that none of her children may as Adam 5 dissemble that wretched- Ch, xxxvis 
ness, the penitent confession whereof is so necessary a preamble, 
especially to common prayer ? 

[3.7 In like manner if the Church did ever devise a thing fit 
and convenient, what more than this, that when together we have 
all received those heavenly mysteries wherein Christ imparteth 
Himself unto us, and giveth visible testification of our blessed 
communion with Him, we should in hatred of all heresies, factions, 
and schisms, the pastor as a leader, the people as willing followers 
of him step by step declare openly ourselves united as brethren in 
one,* by offering up with all our hearts and tongues that most 
effectual supplication, wherein He unto Whom we offer it hath 
Himself not only comprehended all our necessities, but in such 
sort also framed every petition, as might most naturally serve for 
many, and doth though not always require yet always import a 
multitude of speakers together? For which cause communicants 
have ever used it, and we at that time by the form of our very 
utterance do shew we use it, yea every word and syllable of it, as 
communicants. 

In the rest we observe that custom whereunto St. Paule 
alludeth,® and whereof the fathers of the Church in their writings 
make often mention, to shew indefinitely what was done, but not 
universally to bind for ever all prayers unto one only fashion of 
utterance. 

[4.] The reasons which we have alleged induce us to think it 
still “ἃ good work,” which they in their pensive care for the well 
bestowing of time account “waste.” As for unpleasantness of 
sound if it happen, the good of men’s souls doth either deceive 
our ears that we note it not, or arm them with patience to endure 
it. We are not so nice as to cast away a sharp knife, because the 
edge of it may sometimes grate. And such subtile opinions as 
few but Utopians are likely to fall into, we in this climate do not 
greatly fear. 


3 Job xxxi. 33. [‘‘If I have hid my 
sin as Adam, concealing mine iniquity 
in my bosom.” ] 


has united his voice in praise to 
God.”’] 

57 Cor. xiv. 16. [‘‘Else when thou 
blessest with the spirit, how shall he 


4 Tis yap ἔτι ἐχθρὸν ἡγεῖσθαι δύναται, 
μεθ᾽ οὗ μίαν ἀφῆκε πρὸς Θεὸν τὴν 
φωνήν. Basil. Pref. 2 Psal.i. [Migne, 
S. G. xxix. 212. ‘‘ For who can still 
reckon him an enemy with whom he 


that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned say, Amen, at thy giving of 
thanks, seeing he knoweth not what 
thou sayest?” Margin explains, ‘‘One 
only made the prayers, etc.”’] 
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XXXVII. OUR MANNER OF READING THE PSALMS OTHERWISE 


THAN THE REST OF THE SCRIPTURE. 


[1.] The complaint which they make about psalms and hymns, 
might as well be overpast without any answer, as it is without any 
cause brought forth. But our desire is to content them if it may 
be, and to yield them a just reason even of the least things 
wherein undeservedly they have but as much as dreamed or 
suspected that we do amiss. They seem sometimes so to speak, 
as if it greatly offended them, that such hymns and psalms as are 
Scripture should in common prayer be otherwise used than the 
rest of the Scripture is wont ; sometime displeased they are at the 
artificial music which we add unto psalms of this kind, or of any 
other nature else ; sometime the plainest and the most intelligible 
rehearsal of them yet they savour not, because it is done by 
interlocution, and with a mutual return of sentences from side 
to side. 

[2.]| They are not ignorant what difference there is between 
other parts of Scripture and psalms. The ‘choice and flower of 
all things profitable in other books”? the Psalms do both more 
briefly contain, and more movingly also express, by reason of that 
poetical form wherewith they are written. The ancient when they 
speak of the book of Psalmes use to fall into large discourses ὃ 


ilies on the Psalms. WHooker translates 


TPC enlists pi 2O0.p el heyhave 
always the same profit to be studied 
in, to be read, and preached upon, 
which other Scriptures have, and this 
[for advantage] above the rest, that 
they are to be sung, [as their name 
doth declare.] But to make daily 
prayers of them hand over head, or 
otherwise than the present estate 
wherein we be doth agree with the 
matter contained in them, is an abus- 
ing of them.” 

Ἢ περιεκτικὴ τῶν πανιέρων ὑμνο- 
λογία.  Dionys. Hierar. Eccles. cap. 
iii, [§ 5. Migne. S. G. iii. 432. The 
section dwells on the effect of the 
psalms and lessons at the Communion 
Service in composing the mind. The 
translation of the words quoted is 
perhaps, ‘‘ The singing which binds 
together all the sacred rites.”’] 

3(See especially St. Basil in the 
two introductory sections of his Hom- 


a passage from § 1 at the end of the 
next chapter, but the style and unction 
of this chapter is modelled on St. Basil, 
whom Hooker paraphrases: eg. Ἢ 
δὲ τῶν Ψαλμῶν βίβλος τὸ ἐκ πάντων 
ὠφέλιμον περιείληφε. ἹΠροφητεύει τὰ 
μέλλοντα" ἱστορίας ὑπομιμνήσκει" νομο- 
θετεῖ τῷ βίῳ: ὑποτίθεται τὰ πρακτέα" 
... Td τε γὰρ παλαιὰ τραύματα τῶν 
ψυχῶν ἐξιᾶται. .. τὸ νενοσηκὸς περι- 
ποιεῖται καὶ τὸ ἀκέραιον διασώζει" .. 

Ψαλμὸς γαλήνη ψυχῶν. . .. νηπίοις 
ἀσφάλεια, ἀκμάζουσιν ἐγκαλλώπισμα, 
πρεσβυτέροις παρηγορία, γυναιξὶ κόσμος 
ἁρμοδιώτατος". ** The book of the 
Psalms comprehends all that is useful 
in the rest of the Bible. Like the 
prophetic books it deals with the 
future, like the historic books with the 
past, like the Pentateuch it gives a 
law to life ; like Proverbs it gives pre- 
cepts of practice. . . . Itisa medicine 


The spiritual beauty of the Psalms 


shewing how this part above the rest doth of purpose set forth and 
celebrate all the considerations and operations which belong to 
God; it magnifieth the holy meditations and actions of divine 
men ; it is of things heavenly an universal declaration, working in 
them whose hearts God inspireth with the due consideration 
thereof, an habit or disposition of mind whereby they are made fit 
vessels both for receipt and for delivery of whatsoever spiritual 
perfection. ‘‘ What is there necessary for man to know which the 
Psalms are not able to teach?” * They are to beginners an easy 
and familiar introduction, a mighty augmentation of all virtue and 
knowledge in such as are entered before, a strong confirmation to 
the most perfect amongst others. ‘“ Heroical magnanimity, 
exquisite justice, grave moderation, exact wisdom, repentance 
unfeigned, unwearied patience,” the mysteries of God, the suffer- 
ings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the comforts of grace, the works 
of providence over this world, and the promised joys of that world 
which is to come, all good necessarily to be either known or done 
or had, this one celestial fountain yieldeth. Let there be any grief 
or disease incident into the soul of man, any wound or sickness 
named, for which there is not in this treasure-house a present 
comfortable remedy at all times ready to be found. Hereof it is 
that we covet to make the Psalms especially familiar unto all. This 
is the very cause why we iterate the Psalms oftener than any other 
part of Scripture besides; the cause wherefore we inure the people 
together with their minister, and not the minister alone to read 
them as other parts of Scripture he doth. 


XXXVITII. OF MUSIC WITH PSALMS. 


{1.] Touching musical harmony whether by instrument or by 
voice, it being but of high and low in sounds a due proportionable 
disposition, such notwithstanding is the force thereof, and so 
pleasing effects it hath in that very part of man which is most 
divine, that some have been thereby induced to think that the soul 


for the inveterate wounds of the soul 4[Basil, ¢oc. cit. Τί yap οὐκ ἂν 


. it cherishes what is sick ; it pre- 
serves what is whole. . . . A psalm 
is the soul’s fair weather. . . . For 
children safety, for young men an 
honour, for old men a consolation, 
for women a convenient adornment.” ] 


μάθοις ἐντεῦθεν ; οὐ τῆς ἀνδρίας τὸ 
μεγαλοπρεπές ; οὐ τῆς δικαιοσύνης τὸ 
ἀκριβές ; οὐ σωφροσύνης τὸ σεμνόν ; οὐ 
τὸ τῆς φρονήσεως τέλειον ; οὐ μετανοίας 
τρόπον ; οὐχ ὑπομονῆς μέτρα ; etc. | 
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itself by nature is or hath in it harmony.! A thing which delighteth 
all ages and beseemeth all states ; a thing as seasonable in grief as 
in joy ; as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight and 
solemnity, as being used when men most sequester themselves 
from action. The reason hereof is an admirable facility which 
music hath to express and represent to the mind, more inwardly 
than any other sensible mean, the very standing, rising, and 
falling, the very steps and inflections every way, the turns and 
varieties of all passions whereunto the mind is subject; yea so to 
imitate them, that whether it resemble unto us the same state 
wherein our minds already are, or a clean contrary, we are not 
more contentedly by the one confirmed, than changed and led 
away by the other. In harmony the very image and character 
even of virtue and vice is perceived, the mind delighted with their 
resemblances, and brought by having them often iterated into a 
love of the things themselves. For which cause there is nothing 
more contagious and pestilent than some kinds of harmony ; than 


[The reasons of the Puritan dislike 
of music in church have not been 
sufficiently investigated. It was 
mainly responsible for the decline of 
music in England in the seventeenth 
century, and the modern who sympa- 
thises with Puritanism in other things 
cannot follow it in this matter. [ is 
probable that in the intensely full and 
eager life of the time, music, like the 
drama, seemed to the hard-headed 
narrow type of Puritan entirely on the 
side of evil. Such a play as Ben 
Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair will ex- 
plain to the intelligent student the 
attitude of the Puritan towards every 
form of popular amusement. Whit- 
gift, it is to be noted, hardly ventures 
to defend organs. His temperament 
in these things was nearer to Cart- 
wright’s than to Hooker’s. Hooker, 
on the other hand, by his keen appre- 
ciation of the spiritual value of music, 
is closer to such Puritans as Spenser 
and Milton than he is to Whitgift.] 

1[ Aristotle (de Am. i. 4) says, ἄλλη 
δὲ τις δόξα παραδέδοται περὶ ψυχῆς, 
. . . ἁρμονίαν γάρ τινα αὐτὴν λέγουσι, 
“ς Another opinion is current about the 
soul, that itis a harmony.” Macrobius 
(Som. Scip. i. 14, 19) says this was 
the view of Pythagoras. In the fam- 
ous passage in the Phedo (chap. 36) 
the opinion is brought forward by 
Simmias, a disciple of the Pythagorean 


Philolaus. Aristotle’s pupil, the mu- 
sician Aristoxenus, is the first phil- 
osopher who can be proved to have 
supported the opinion. Cicero and 
Lucretius both refute him from differ- 
ent points of view (Zzsc. i. 41, and 
De Ker. Nat. iii. 100, 130-3). The 
importance of harmony in the philoso- 
phy of Pythagoras would cause the 
ascription to him of the saying. It is 
curious that Plato in the Phedo resists 
the view as fatal to the immortality of 
the soul. It is interesting to compare 
Shakespeare with Hooker : 


** Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of 
decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot 
hear it.” 
Mer. of Ven. v. i. 63. 


But Shakespeare starts with the notion 
that the planets make a note of music 
as they travel through space, and there 
is little likelihood that Hooker was 
aware of Shakespeare’s lines. What 
is important to note is that Shake- 
speare and Hooker in their sensibility 
to music were typical Elizabethans. 
Among all classes of society in Eliza- 
beth’s reign music was more widely 
practised and appreciated in all its 
branches than it ever has been since. 
See Chappell’s Old English Popular 
Music, i. 59-68.] 


David’s use of Melody 








some nothing more strong and potent unto good. And that there 
is such a difference of one kind from another we need no proof 
but our own experience, inasmuch as we are at the hearing of 
some more inclined unto sorrow and heaviness; of some, more 
mollified and softened in mind; one kind apter to stay and settle 
us, another to move and stir our affections ; there is that draweth 
to a marvellous grave and sober mediocrity, there is also that 
carrieth as it were into ecstasies, filling the mind with an heavenly 
joy and for the time in a manner severing it from the body. So 
that although we lay altogether aside the consideration of ditty or 
matter, the very harmony of sounds being framed in due sort and 
carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is by a 
native puissance and efficacy greatly available to bring to a perfect 
temper whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken the 
spirits as to allay that which is too eager, sovereign against 
melancholy and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of devotion if 
the mind be such as can yield them, able both to move and to 
moderate all affections. 

[2.7 The prophet David having therefore singular knowledge not 
in poetry alone but in music also, judged them both to be things 
most necessary for the house of God, left behind him to that 
purpose a number of divinely indited poems, and was farther the 
author? of adding unto poetry melody in public prayer, melody 
both vocal and instrumental, for the raising up of men’s hearts, 
and the sweetening of their affections towards God. In which 
considerations the Church of Christ doth likewise at this present 
day retain it as an ornament to God’s service, and an help to our 
own devotion. They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial 
abrogated, require the abrogation of instrumental music, approving 
nevertheless the use of vocal melody to remain, must shew some 
reason wherefore the one should be thought a legal ceremony and 
not the other.’ 


plainly, we pompously, with singing, 


2(See Lcclus. xlvii. 8, 9. The 
piping, surplice, and cope wearing.” 


praise of David. ‘‘In all his works 
“As for 


he praised the Holy One and the Most 
High with honourable words, and 
with his whole heart he sung songs 
and loved Him that made him. He 
set singers also before the altar, and 
according to their tune he made sweet 
songs, that they might praise God 
daily with songs.’’] 

3{z Adm. p. 4. W. iii. 106. 
“They ministered the Sacrament 


ΖΡ τον “We, 111. π51392. 
organs and curious singing, though 
they be proper to popish dens, I mean 
to cathedral churches, yet some others 
must also have them. The Queen’s 
Chapel, and these Churches must be 
patterns and precedents to the people 
of all superstitions.” To which Whit- 
gift answers (iii. 106), ‘‘As for piping, 
it is not prescribed to be used at 
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BOOK Vv. [3.] In church music curiosity and ostentation of art, wanton or 
Ch. xxxviii. light or unsuitable harmony, such as only pleaseth the ear and 
doth not naturally serve to the very kind and degree of those 
impressions, which the matter that goeth with it leaveth or is apt 
to leave in men’s minds, doth rather blemish and disgrace that we 
do than add either beauty or furtherance unto it. On the other 
side, these faults prevented, the force and efficacy of the thing 
itself, when it drowneth not utterly but fitly suiteth with matter 
altogether sounding to the praise of God, is in truth most admir- 
able, and doth much edify, if not the understanding because it 
teacheth not, yet surely the affection, because therein it worketh 
They must have hearts very dry and tough, from whom 
the melody of psalms doth not sometime draw that wherein a 
mind religiously affected delighteth. Be it as Rabanus Maurus ὁ 
observeth, that at the first the Church in this exercise was 
more simple and plain than we are, that their singing was little 
more than only a melodious kind of pronunciation, that the 
custom which we now use was not instituted so much for their 
cause which are spiritual, as to the end that into grosser and 
heavier minds, whom bare words do not easily move, the sweet- 
ness of melody might make some entrance for good things. St. 
Basil himself acknowledging as much did not think that from such 


much. 


the Communion by any rule that I 
know. Singing I am sure you do 
not disallow, being used in all re- 
formed churches, and an art allowed 
in Scriptures, and used in praising of 
God by David.” Cartwright (T. C. 
1 LOSS wala 122. ie Wey αἰ το) ΤΕ: 
torts, ‘‘I have answered before . 

especially seeing that M. Doctor will 
not defend the piping and organs, 
nor no other singing than is used in 
the reformed churches: which is in the 
singing of two psalms, one in the be- 
ginning and another in the ending, 
in a plain tune, easy both to be sung 
of those which have no art in singing, 
and understanded of those which be- 
cause they cannot read cannot sing 
with the rest of the church.” Whit- 
gift replies (iii. 108), “1 have heard 
no reasons as yet to improve the 
manner of singing used in this church 
of England, neither do I say that I 
allow no other ‘singing than is used 
in other reformed Churches.’ For I 
would not have any church to arrogate 
that perfection unto itself, that it 


should think all other churches to be 
bound unto it: it was the original 
cause of the pride of the Church of 
Rome. I have only said that other 
reformed Churches allow singing: 
which is true.” Upon this T. C. 
comments (iti. 214), ‘‘ Under pretence 
of indifferent things, he seemeth to 
allow of organs; which beside the 
popish abuse reneweth Judaism.”] 


4[In the chapter on the Psalms, 
De Instit. Cleric. ii. 48, Migne, 
S. 2. cvii. 362. ‘‘ Primitiva Ecclesia 
ita psallebat, ut modico flexu vocis 
faceret resonare psallentem: ita ut 
pronuncianti vicinior esset quam 
canenti. Propter carnales autem in 
Ecclesia, non propter spiritales, con- 
suetudo cantandi est instituta: ut, quia 
verbis non compunguntur, suavitate 
modulaminis moveantur.” Rabanus 
Maurus (776-856), pupil of Alcuin, 
abbot of Fulda, and finally archbishop 
of Mayence, was famous as a com- 
mentator, as a teacher, and as an 
administrator. ] 
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inventions the least jot of estimation and credit thereby should be BOOK Vv. 
derogated :° “For” (saith he) “whereas the Holy Spirit saw that Ch. xxxviii. 
mankind is unto virtue hardly drawn, and that righteousness is the 
less accounted of by reason of the proneness of our affections to 
that which delighteth ; it pleased the wisdom of the same Spirit to 
. borrow from melody that pleasure, which mingled with heavenly 
mysteries, causeth the smoothness and softness of that which 
toucheth the ear, to convey as it were by stealth the treasure of 
good things into man’s mind. To this purpose were those har- 
monious tunes of psalms devised for us, that they which are either 
in years but young, or touching perfection of virtue as yet not 
grown to ripeness, might when they think they sing, learn. O the 
wise conceit of that heavenly Teacher, which hath by His skill, 
found out a way, that doing those things wherein we delight, we 
may also learn that whereby we profit !” 


XXXIX. OF SINGING OR SAYING PSALMS AND OTHER PARTS OF COM- 
MON PRAYER WHEREIN THE PEOPLE AND MINISTER ANSWER 
ONE ANOTHER BY COURSE.! 


[1.] And if the prophet David did think that the very meeting of Ch. xxxix. 
men together, and their accompanying one another to the house 
of God, should make the bond of their love insoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity (Psal. lv. 14); how much 
more may we judge it reasonable to hope that the like effects may 


5 Ἐπειδὴ yap εἶδε τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ 
ἽΑγιον δυσάγωγον πρὸς ἀρετὴν τὸ γένος 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων, καὶ διὰ τὸ πρὸς ἡδονὴν 
ἐπιῤῥεπὲς τοῦ ὀρθοῦ βίου καταμελοῦντας 
ἡμᾶς, τί ποιεῖ; τὸ ἐκ τῆς μελῳδίας 
τερπνὸν τοῖς δόγμασιν ἐγκατέμιξεν, ἵνα 
τῷ προσηνεῖ καὶ λείῳ τῆς ἀκοῆς τὸ ἐκ 
τῶν λόγων ὠφέλιμον λανθανόντως ὑπο- 
δεξώμεθα.---Διὰ τοῦτο, τὰ ἐναρμόνια 
ταῦτα μέλη τών ψαλμῶν ἡμῖν ἐπινε- 
νύηται, ἵνα οἱ παῖδες τὴν ἡλικίαν ἢ καὶ 
ὅλως οἱ νεαροὶ τὸ ἦθος τῷ μὲν δοκεῖν 
μελῳδῶσι τῇ δὲ ἀληθείᾳ τὰς ψυχὰς 
ἐκπαιδεύωνται.---Φ τῆς σοφῆς ἐπινοίας 
τοῦ διδασκάλου ὁμοῦ τε ἄδειν ἡμᾶς καὶ 
τὰ λυσιτελῆ μανθάνειν μηχανωμένου. 
Basil. 222 Psal. [i. Migne, .5. G. xxix. 
212-3.] 

1(Adm. Ὁ. 14. W. ili. 384. ‘*They 
toss the Psalms in most places like 
tennis balls.” W. iii. 385. ‘* You 


disallow that which is both commend- 
able and of great antiquity, as it 
appeareth in an Epistle that Basilius 
Magnus did write to the ministers in 
Neocesarea.”] TT. C. 1. 203. [al. 
163. W. iii. 385.] ‘‘ For the singing 
of Psalms by course and side after 
side, although it be very ancient yet 
it is not commendable, and so much 
the more to be suspected, for that the 
Devil hath gone about to get it so 
great authority, partly by deriving it 
from Ignatius’s time, and partly in 
making the world believe that this 
came from heaven, and that the angels 
were heard to sing after this sort: 
which as it is a mere fable, so is it 
confuted by historiographers, whereof 
some ascribe the beginning of this to 
Damasus, some others unto Flavianus 
and Diodorus.” [See notes 4, 5, 6.] 
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grow in each of the people towards other, in them all towards 
their pastor, and in their pastor towards every of them, between 
whom there daily and interchangeably pass, in the hearing of God 
Himself, and in the presence of His holy angels, so many heavenly 
acclamations, exultations, provocations, petitions, songs of comfort, 
psalms of praise and thanksgiving: in all which particulars, as 
when the pastor maketh their suits, and they with one voice testify 
a general assent thereunto ; or when he joyfully beginneth, and 
they with like alacrity follow, dividing between them the sentences 
wherewith they strive which shall most shew his own and stir up 
others’ zeal, to the glory of that God Whose name they magnify ; 
or when he proposeth unto God their necessities, and they their 
own requests for relief in every of them; or when he lifteth 
up his voice like a trumpet to proclaim unto them the laws of 
God, they adjoining though not as Israel did by way of generality 
a cheerful promise, “All that the Lord hath commanded 
we will do,”2 yet that which God doth no less approve, that 
which savoureth more of meekness, that which testifieth rather 
a feeling knowledge of our common imbecility, unto the several 
branches thereof, several, lowly and humble requests for grace at 
the merciful hands of God to perform the thing which is com- 
manded; or when they wish reciprocally each other’s ghostly 
happiness ; or when he by exhortation raiseth them up, and they 
by protestation of their readiness declare he speaketh not in vain 
unto them: these interlocutory forms of speech what are they else, 
but most effectual partly testifications and partly inflammations of 
all piety ? 

[2.1 When and how this custom of singing by course came up in 
the Church it is not certainly known.’ Socrates maketh Ignatius 
the Bishop of Antioch in Syria the first beginner thereof, even 


2 Exod. xix. 8; xxiv. 3; Deut. 
v. 273 xxvi. 17; Yosh. xxiv. 16. 
[All these places, like the first one 
quoted in the text, express Israel’s 
assent to God’s commands. ] 

3 [It was practised first in the Jewish 
Church. Psalms xxiv. and cxxxiv. 
are composed for antiphonal singing 
by two choirs, and the arrangements 
described in 7 Chroz. v., vi., and xxv. 
imply at least the beginnings of 
the elaborate methods of singing de- 
scribed by Philo as practised by the 
Essenes ; see note 11. Toantiphonal 
chanting Pliny appears to allude when 


he describes the Christians as singing 
a hymn ‘‘secum  invicem,”—‘‘b 
turns among themselves.” Tertullian 
(Ad. Uxor. ii. 9) describes the same 
practice; ‘‘ Psalms and hymns are 
sung between two, who strive with 
one another which shall sing best in 
God’s praise. Christ rejoices when 
He sees and hears them and sends 
them His peace.” Ambrose is said 
by St. Augustine to have introduced 
this kind of singing into the Western 
Church. (Confess. ix. 7,§ 15.) See 
D.C. A. art. Antiphon.] 


The Custom of Singing by Course 





under the apostles themselves. But against Socrates they set the 
authority of Theodoret, who draweth the original of it from 
Antioch as Socrates doth; howbeit ascribing the invention to 
others, Flavian and Diodore, men which constantly stood in 
defence of the apostolic faith against the bishop of that church, 
Leontius, a favourer of the Arrians.° Against both Socrates and 
Theodoret, Platina © is brought as a witness to testify that Damasus 
bishop of Rome, began it in his time. Of the Latin church it 
may be true which Platina saith. And therefore the eldest of that 
church which maketh any mention thereof is St. Ambrose,’ Bishop 
of Milan at the same time when Damasus was of Rome. Amongst 


4Socrat. Asst. Accl. lib. vi. c. 8. 
[‘‘ Let us now record whence the 
custom had its rise of singing hymns 
in the Church antiphonally. Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch in Syria, third in 
succession from the apostle Peter, 
who had familiar intercourse with 
the apostles themselves, saw a vision 
of angels, who extolled the blessed 
Trinity with hymns sung antiphonally; 
and he delivered to the Church of 
Antioch the manner of singing ex- 
pressed in the vision.” Valesius in 
his note on the passage refers to a 
statement of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
quoted by Nicetas, 7hesaurus, v. 30 
(Migne, S. G. cxxxix. 1390), that anti- 
phonal singing was practised at first 
only in the Syrian language. | 

> Theod. lib. ii. cap. 24. [Cap. 19. 
Migne, S. G. Ixxxii. 1000. The 
chapter describes the zeal of Flavian, 
afterwards bishop of Antioch, and of 
Diodorus, afterwards bishop of Tarsus, 
while still laymen, in maintaining and 
reviving Catholic faith and feeling at 
Antioch during the Episcopate of 
Leontius. ‘‘These men first taught 
the people to sing the Psalms of David 
antiphonally, dividing the singers into 
two choirs. And this practice, which 
began at Antioch, afterwards pene- 
trated everywhere, even to the ends 
of the earth.” Probably the practice 
was revived rather than begun by the 
“‘admirable couple.” Philostorgius 
says that they insisted on the Catholic 
form of the lesser doxology, instead 
of the looser, ‘ Glory be to the Father 
by,’ or ‘in the Son.’ (H. Z£. iii. 13.) 
Sozomen, in a passage quoted by 
Hooker (c. xlii. note 22), speaks of 
antiphonal singing as the ‘‘ custom” 
when Leontius was bishop. ] 


6 Plat. zz Vita Damasi. [Ut 
Psalmi quoque alternis vicibus in 
ecclesia canerentur, in fineque eorum 
verba hc ponerentur, Gloria Patri, 
etc. instituit.” ‘*He instituted the 
singing of the Psalms by course in the 
Church and the use of the Gloria at 
the end of each.” Bartholomew 
Platina, so-called from the Latinised 
form of his birthplace, a village near 
Cremona, was ‘apostolical breviator’ 
to Pius 11. and assistant librarian at 
the Vatican under Sixtus IV. At the 
instance of the latter he wrote Ofzs 
im vitas summorum  pontificum, 
Venice, 1479. This, with continua- 
tions and additions by later hands, 
became the standard history of the 
popes in the sixteenth century. 
Pope Damasus was the patron of St. 
Jerome. | 

7** Bene mari plerumque compar- 
atur ecclesia, que primo ingredientis 
populi agmine totis vestibulis undas 
vomit; deinde in oratione totius plebis 
tanquam undis refluentibus stridet ; 
tum responsorlis psalmorum, cantu 
virorum, mulierum, virginum, parvu- 
lorum, consonsus undarum fragor re- 
sultat.” MHexam. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
[eibsei ey Miones (Sse ιν TOS. 
** Well is the Church often compared 
to the sea. At the first rush of the 
incoming congregation it floods all 
the passages with its waves. Then 
as the whole people pray you hear as 
it were the long withdrawing roar of 
those waves. And when the voices 
of men, women, virgins, and children 
sing the Psalms by course there results 
a tumult of waves all sounding to- 
gether.” The text of modern editions 
is slightly different. ] 
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BOOK Vv. the Grecians® St. Basil having brought it into his church before 

Ch. xxxix. they of Neocesarea used it, Sabellius, the heretic and Marcellus 
took occasion thereat to incense the churches against him, as 
being an author of new devices in the service of God. Where- 
upon to avoid the opinion of novelty and singularity, he allegeth 
for that which himself did the example of the churches of Egypt, 
Libia, Thebes, Palestina, the Arabians, Phenicians, Syrians, 
Mesopotamians, and in a manner all that reverenced the custom 
of singing psalms together.S If the Syrians had it then before Basil, 
Antioch the mother church of those parts must needs have used it 
before Basil, and consequently before Damasus. ‘The question is 
then how long before, and whether so long that Ignatius or as 
ancient as Ignatius may be probably thought the first inventors. 
Ignatius in Trajane’s days suffered martyrdom. And of the 
churches in Pontus and Bithynia to Trajane the emperor his own 
vicegerent there affirmeth, that the only crime he knew of them was, 
they used to meet together at a certain day, and to praise Christ 
with hymns as a God, secum invicem, “one to another amongst 
themselves.”® Which for any thing we know to the contrary 
might be the selfsame form which Philo Judzeus expresseth, 
declaring how the Essenes were accustomed with hymns and 
psalms to honour God, sometime all exalting their voices ἴο- 
gether in one, and sometime one part answering another, wherein 
as he thought, they swerved not much from the pattern!” of 
Moses and Miriam. 


οικούμενοι. ἔπειτα πάλιν ἐπιτρέψαντες 


’Basil. Aprst. 63. [4]. 207. Migne, 


S. G. xxxii. 760, 764.] [The letter 
is written to the clergy of Neoczesarea 
to warn them of the danger of the 
doctrines taught by ‘‘Sabellius the 
Libyan, and Marcellus the Galatian.” 
Sabellius lived a century before St. 
Basil. Marcellus was not at Neo- 
cesarea, but had adherents there 
among the clergy. The letter mentions 
the offence that had been taken be- 
cause Basil had introduced the singing 
of the psalms by course during the 
night. But he declines to look upon 
this as the real reason of the difference 
between them. He says the custom 
was universal in the churches. When 
prayers were ended psalmody began. 
καὶ νῦν μὲν διχῇ διανεμηθέντες, ἀντι- 
ψάλλουσιν ἀλλήλοις, ὁμοῦ μὲν τὴν 
μελέτην τῶν λογίων ἐντεῦθεν κρατύνον- 
τες, ὁμοῦ δὲ καὶ τὴν προσοχὴν καὶ τὸ 
ἀμετεώριστον τῶν καρδιών ἑαυτοῖς δι- 


ἑνὲ κατάρχειν τοῦ μέλους οἱ λοιποὶ 
ὑπηχοῦσι. ““ Dividing into two parts, 
they sing psalms antiphonally, at the 
same time strengthening their appre- 
hension of the words of Scripture, and 
preventing their minds or emotions 
from wandering. Then coming ἴο- 
gether again, one is precentor, and 
the rest all sing after him.” This 
psalm singing through the night 
watches, Basil adds, was practised in 
Egypt, Libya, Thebes, Palestine, 
Arabia, Phoenicia, Syria and the 
Euphrates. It was probably the 
singing by night that the Neocesar- 
eans disliked. ] 

*Plin. Secund. 2 2252. lib. x. [22. 
97. Cf. note 3.] 

10 Exod. xv. 1. 21. [*‘ And Miriam 
answered the men.”’] 

U[De Vita Contemplativa, Cony- 
beare’s edition, p. 127, and his com- 
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Whether Ignatius did at any time hear the angels praising God BOOK ν. 
after that sort or no, what matter is it? If Ignatius did not, yet Ch. xxxx. 
one which must be with us of greater authority did. “1 saw the 
Lord (saith the prophet Esay) on an high throne ; the Seraphim 
stood upon it ; one cried to another saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hosts, the whole world is full of His glory.” 1” 

But whosoever were the author, whatsoever the time, whence- 
soever the example of beginning this custom in the Church of 
Christ ; sith we are wont to suspect things only before trial, and 
afterwards either to approve them as good, or if we find them evil, 
accordingly to judge of them ; their counsel must needs seem very 
unseasonable, who advise men now to suspect that wherewith the 
world hath had by their own account twelve hundred years’ 
acquaintance and upwards, enough to take away suspicion and 
jealousy. Men know by this time if ever they will know whether 
it be good or evil which hath been so long retained. 

[3.] As for the Devil, which way it should greatly benefit him 
to have this manner of singing psalms accounted an invention of 
Ignatius, or an imitation of the angels of heaven, we do not well 
understand. But we very well see in them who thus plead a 
wonderful celerity of discourse. For perceiving at the first but 
only some cause of suspicion and fear lest it should be evil, they 
are presently in one and the selfsame breath resolved that, “what 
beginning soever it had, there is no possibility it should be good.” 


converts of St. Mark. On the whole 
question consult Conybeare’s edition 
of De Vita Contemp. and D. C. B. art. 
Philo, iv. 369. Beveridge, Works, 
242, 251, 254, discusses our 


ments, p. 313. ‘‘In the first place 
two choirs are constituted: one of 
men, the other of women. They 
then sing hymns to the praise of 
God composed in many metres and xii. 


tunes, at one time singing together, 
at another with antiphonal hymns; 
gesticulating, dancing in time, and 
calling upon God; at one time in 
motion, at another stationary ; turn- 
ing in one direction and in the re- 
verse as the dance requires. Then 
when each choir by itself has satisfied 
itself with these delights, they all, ... 
combine from both choirs into one ;— 
an imitation of that which of old time 
was exhibited by the Red Sea... 
when . . . Mosesthe prophet led the 
men, and Miriam the prophetess, the 
women.” This treatise by Philo de- 
scribes the Therapeute, an Alexan- 
drian sect or school related to the 
Essenes. Eusebius wished to identify 
these Therapeute with the Christian 


passages, deciding that the later anti- 
phonal singing of the Christians is to 
be connected with these practices of 
the Therapeutee. | 

12 Tsa. vi. 1-3. 

161 ὯΣ lib wip. 203. [51:τ62. WV. 
iii. 386.] ‘*‘ From whencesoever it 
came it cannot be good, considering 
that when it is granted that all the 
people may praise God (as it is in 
singing of psalms) then this ought 
not to be restrained unto a few; and 
where it is lawful both with heart and 
voice to sing the whole psalm, there 
it is not meet that they should sing 
but the one half with their heart and 
voice, and the other with their heart 
only. For where they may both with 
heart and voice sing, there the heart 
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Summary of its Advantages 
The potent arguments which did thus suddenly break in upon 
them and overcome them are first, that it is not unlawful for the 
people all jointly to praise God in singing of psalms; secondly, 
that they are not any where forbidden by the law of God to sing 
every verse of the whole psalm both with heart and voice quite and 
clean throughout ; thirdly, that it cannot be understood what is 
sung after our manner. Of which three, forasmuch as lawfulness 
to sing one way proveth not another way inconvenient, the former 
two are true allegations, but they lack strength to accomplish their 
desire ; the third so strong that it might persuade, if the truth 
thereof were not doubtful. 

[4.] And shall this enforce us to banish a thing which all 
Christian churches in the world have received ; a thing which so 
many ages have held; a thing which the most approved councils 
and laws have so oftentime ratified; a thing which was never 
found to have any inconvenience in it ; a thing which always here- 
tofore the best men and wisest governors of God’s people did think 
they could never commend enough; a thing, which as Basil was 
persuaded, did both strengthen the meditation of those holy words 
which were uttered in that sort, and serve also to make attentive, 
and to raise up the hearts of men;1* a thing whereunto God’s 
people of old did resort, with hope and thirst that thereby especi- 
ally their souls might be edified ; a thing which filleth the mind 
with comfort and heavenly delight, stirreth up flagrant desires and 
affections correspondent unto that which the words contain, 
allayeth all kind of base and earthly cogitations, banisheth and 
driveth away those evil secret suggestions which our invisible 
enemy is always apt to minister, watereth the heart to the end it 
may fructify, maketh the virtuous in trouble full of magnanimity 
and courage, serveth as a most approved remedy against all 
doleful and heavy accidents which befall men in this present 
life, to conclude, so fitly accordeth with the apostle’s own 





Lord’; now, as though you were not 


is not enough. Therefore besides the 
incommodity which cometh this way, 
in that being tossed after this sort, 
men cannot understand what is sung, 
those other two inconveniences come 
of this form of singing, and therefore 
it is banishedin all reformed churches.” 
[W. iii. 387. “Βαϊ, Lord, how you 
forget yourself ! before you found fault 
with the book because the people re- 
peated their prayers after the minister, 
and that because ‘the minister is the 
only mouth of the people unto the 


the same man, but played some other 
part, you find fault with the order of 
service because they be not their own 
mouths to the Lord: then to pray 
with heart was sufficient; now it is 
not enough: whence this contrariety 
should spring I cannot imagine, ex- 
cept I should ascribe it to a froward 
and preposterous desire that you have 
to deface this Church.”’] 

14[Vid. supr. note 8.] 
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exhortation, “Speak to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, making melody, and singing to the Lord in your 
hearts,” that surely there is more cause to fear lest the want thereof 
be a maim, than the use a blemish to the service of God? 

[5.] It is not our meaning, that what we attribute unto the 
Psalms should be thought to depend altogether on that only form 
of singing or reading them by course as with us the manner is : 
but the end of our speech is to shew that because the Fathers of 
the Church, with whom the selfsame custom was so many ages ago 
in use, have uttered all these things concerning the fruit which the 
Church of God did then reap, observing that and no other form, 
it may be justly avouched that we ourselves retaining it and besides 
it also the other more newly and not unfruitfully devised, do 
neither want that good which the latter invention can afford, nor 
lose anything of that for which the ancient so oft and so highly 
commend the former. Let novelty therefore in this give over 
endless contradictions, and let ancient custom prevail.! 


XL. OF MAGNIFICAT, BENEDICTUS, AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 


[1.] We have already given cause sufficient for the great con- 
veniency and use of reading the Psalms oftener than other Scrip- 
tures. Of reading or singing likewise Magnificat, Benedictus, and 
. Nunc Dimitits + oftener than the rest of the Psalms, the causes are 
no whit less reasonable, so that if the one may very well monthly 
the other may as well even daily be iterated. They are songs 
which concern us so much more than the songs of David, as the 
Gospel toucheth us more than the Law, the New Testament than 
the Old. And if the Psalms, for the excellency of their use 
deserve to be oftener repeated than they are, but that the multi- 
tude of them permitteth not any oftener repetition, what disorder 
is it if these few evangelical hymns which are in no respect less 
worthy, and may be by reason of their paucity imprinted with 
much more ease in all men’s memories, be for that cause every 

EDK. v. 19. would celebrate the memory of the 

16(Ta ἀρχαῖα ἔθη κρατρίτω. The Virgin, and John Baptist, etc. Thus 
opening words of the 6th Nicene they profane the holy Scripture.” 
Canon. } Whitgift retorts, foc. cit., ‘*By this 

1[z Adm. p. 14. W. ii. 478. your reason we may not use any of 
“They sing Benedictus, Nunc Dimit- the Psalms, until we be in like case 
tis, and Magnificat, we know not to. as David was, or other, when they 


what purpose, except some of them were first made.”’] 
were ready to die, or except they 
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Importance of these Hymns in Scripture 


In our own behalf it is convenient and orderly 
enough that both they and we make day by day prayers and 
supplications the very same; why not as fit and convenient to 
magnify the name of God day by day with certain the very self- 
same psalms of praise and thanksgiving? Either let them not 
allow the one, or else cease to reprove the other. 

[2.] For the ancient received use of intermingling hymns and 
psalms with divine readings, enough hath been written. And if 
any may fitly serve unto that purpose, how should it better have 
been devised than that a competent number of the old being first 
read, these of the new should succeed in the place where now they 
are set? In which place notwithstanding there is joined with 
Benedictus the hundredth Psalm; with Magnificat the ninety- 
eighth ; the sixty-seventh with /Vwnc Dimittis, and in every of 
them the choice left free for the minister to use indifferently the 
one or the other. Seeing therefore they pretend no quarrel at 
other psalms, which are in like manner appointed also to be daily 
read, why do these so much offend and displease their taste? 
They are the first gratulations wherewith our Lord and Saviour 
was joyfully received at His entrance into the world by such as in 
their hearts, arms, and very bowels embraced Him; being pro- 
phetical discoveries of Christ already present, whose future coming 
the other psalms did but foresignify, they are against the obstinate 
incredulity of the Jews, the most luculent testimonies that Christian 
religion hath; yea the only sacred hymns they are that Christianity 
hath peculiar unto itself, the other being songs too of praise and 
thanksgiving, but songs wherewith as we serve God, so the Jew 
likewise. 

[3.] And whereas they tell us these songs were fit for that 
purpose, when Simeon and Zacharie and the Blessed Virgin 
uttered them, but cannot so be to us which have not received like 
benefit ;2, should they not remember how expressly Ezechias 
amongst many other good things is commended for this also, that 
the praises of God were through his appointment daily set forth by 
using in public divine service the songs of David and Asaph unto 
that very end?® Either there wanted wise men to give Ezechias 


(ΟΣ ΠΡ: τ. Ὁ. 208.) [and rprO7s 
al ΠῚ ate .18Ζ2.} oe bese 
thanksgivings were made by occasion 
of certain particular benefits, and are 
no more to be used for ordinary 
prayers than the Ave Maria. . . . So 


that both for this cause and the other 
before alleged of the Psalms, it is not 
convenient to make ordinary prayers 
of them.” 

3 2 Chron. xxix. 30. 


Using them we commune mystically with holy men 
advice, and to inform him of that which in his case was as true as 
it is in ours, namely, that without some inconvenience and disorder 
he could not appoint those Psalms to be used as ordinary prayers, 
seeing that although they were songs of thanksgiving such as David 
and Asaph had special occasion to use, yet not so the whole 
Church and people afterwards whom like occasions did not befall : 
or else Ezechias was persuaded as we are that the praises of God 
in the mouths of His saints are not so restrained to their own 
particular, but that others may both conveniently and fruitfully use 
them: first, because the mystical communion of all faithful men is 
such as maketh every one to be interested in those precious 
blessings which any one of them receiveth at God’s hands:# 
secondly, because when any thing is spoken to extol the goodness 
of God Whose mercy endureth for ever, albeit the very particular 
occasion whereupon it riseth do come no more, yet the fountain 
continuing the same, and yielding other new effects which are but 
only in some sort proportionable, a small resemblance between the 
benefits which we and others have received, may serve to make 
the same words of praise and thanksgiving fit though not equally 
in all circumstances fit for both ; a clear demonstration whereof 
we have in all the ancient Fathers’ commentaries and meditations 
upon the Psalms: last of all because even when there is not as 
much as the show of any resemblance, nevertheless by often using 
their words in such manner, our minds are daily more and more 
inured with their affections. 


ΧΙ]. OF THE LITANY.! 


[τ.] The public estate of the Church of God amongst the Jews 
hath had many rare and extraordinary occurrents, which also were 


4[Whitgift’s reason for using these 
chants is, ‘‘ Because they contain the 
mystery of our Salvation, and the praise 
of God for the same.” W. ii. 478.] 

1[z Adm. p. 14. W.ii. 477. ‘‘They 
pray that they may be delivered from 
thundering and tempest when no 
danger is nigh.”] T. C. lib. i. 137. 
[107. W. ii. 478, 480.] ‘‘ We pray 
for the avoiding of those dangers 
which are nothing near us, as from 
lightning and thundering in the midst 
of winter, from storm and tempest 
when the weather is most fair and the 


seas most calm. It is true that upon 
some urgent calamity a prayer may 
and ought to be framed which may 
beg either the commodity for want 
whereof the Church is in distress, or 
the turning away of that mischief 
which either approacheth or is already 
upon it: but to make those prayers 
which are for the present time and 
danger ordinary and daily prayers, I 
cannot hitherto see any either Scrip- 
ture or example of the primitive 
Church. And here for the simples’ 
sake I will set down after what sort 
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The Litany at first a Procession 


BOOK V. occasions of sundry? open solemnities and offices, whereby the 


Ch. xli. 


people did with general consent make show of correspondent 
affection towards God. The like duties appear usual in the 
ancient Church of Christ, by that which Tertullian speaketh of 
Christian women matching themselves with infidels. ‘She can- 
not content the Lord with performance of His discipline, that 
hath at her side a vassal whom Satan hath made his vice-agent 
to cross whatsoever the faithful should do. If her presence be 
required at the time of station or standing prayer, he chargeth her 
at no time but that to be with him in his baths; if a fasting-day 
come he hath on that day a banquet to make; if there be cause 
for the church to go forth in solemn procession, his whole family 
have such business come upon them that no one can be spared.” ὃ 

[2.] These processions as it seemeth were first begun for the 
interring of holy martyrs, and the visiting of those places where 
they were entombed. Which thing the name itself applied by 


this abuse crept into the Church. 
There was one Mamercus Bishop of 
Vienna, which in the time of great 
earthquakes which were in France 
instituted certain supplications, which 
the Grecians (and we of them) call 
the Litany, which concerned that 
matter: there is no doubt but as other 
discommodities rose in other countries 
they likewise had prayers accordingly. 
Now Pope Gregory either made him- 
self, or gathered the supplications 
that were made against the calamities 
of every country, and made of them a 
great Litany or Supplication as Platina 
calleth it, and gave it to be used in 
all churches: which thing albeit all 
churches might do for the time in 
respect of the case of the calamity 
which the churches suffered, yet there 
is no cause why it should be perpetual 
that was ordained but for a time, and 
why all lands should pray to be 
delivered from the incommodities that 
some land hath been troubled with.” 
[Cartwright’s account is taken from 
Platina’s lives of Leo I. and Gregory I., 
see chap. 39, note 6, and note ὃ below. 
See also T. C. iii. 204.] 

2 Exod. xv. 20 [Miriam’s Song]; 
Wisd. x. 20 [reference to Miriam]; 
2 Sam. vi. 2 [David brings back the 
Ark]; z Chron. xiii. 5 [David gathers 
Israel to bring back the Ark]; 2 Chron. 
xx. 3 [Jehoshaphat’s prayer and fast] ; 
Foel ii. 15 [*‘ Blow the trumpet in 


Sion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly.’’] 

9 Tertull. lib. ii. ad Uxor. [cap. 4. 
IMioneniS.o 201. 1294 Domine 
certe non potest pro disciplina satis- 
facere, habens in latere diaboliservum, 
procuratorem domini sui ad impedi- 
enda fidelium studia et officia. Ut si 
statio facienda est, maritus de die 
condicat ad balneas: si jejunia ob- 
servanda sunt, maritus eadem die 
convivium exerceat: si procedendum 
erit, nunquam magis familize occupatio 
adveniat.”” The ‘‘stationes” were the 
weekly half-fasts on Wednesday and 
Friday till 3 p.m. There was Service 
on these days but no sermon. St. 
Ambrose gives the reason why a fast 
was called ‘statio’ as follows, ‘* Our 
fasts are our camps which defend us 
from Satan’s attack; and so they 
are called ‘stationes,’ because stand- 
ing and praying in them we repel the 
wiles of our enemies.” See Ducange, 
and Bingham, vii. 450. ‘‘ Procedere” 
in this passage means ‘‘to go to 
church,” a sense derived from the 
wider one ‘‘to go forth for some stated 
or grave purpose.”’ Hence ‘‘ pro- 
cessio”’? comes to mean a “‘service.” 
Later on when Christians could ven- 
ture to hold processions outside their 
churchesand had largeenough churches 
to hold them inside, it begins to mean 
‘procession.’ ] 


Used on the occasion of Public Evils 





heathens unto the office of exequies,* and partly the speeches of 
some of the ancient delivered concerning Christian processions,° 
partly also the very dross which superstition thereunto added, I 
mean the custom of invocating saints in processions, heretofore 


usual, do strongly insinuate. 


And as things invented to one 


purpose are by use easily converted to moe,® it grew that suppli- 
cations with this solemnity for the appeasing of God’s wrath, and 
the averting of public evils, were of the Greek church termed 


Litanies ;7 Rogations, of the Latin. 


100. ‘*funus 
Phorm. 


4Terent. Andr. [1. i. 
interim procedit; sequimur.” 


v. 8. 37. ‘*Exsequias Chremeti, 
quibus est commodum ire, hoc tempus 
est.” ] 

5 Hieron. fist. xxii. ad Lust. 


“‘Martyres tibi queerantur in cubiculo 
tuo. Nunquam causa deerit proced- 
endi, si semper quando necesse est 
progressura sis.” [§17. Migne, S. Z. 
XXll. 404. ] 

®Socrat. lib. vi. cap. 8. [The 
chapter describes how the Arians in 
Constantinople, being deprived of their 
churches within the city, met by night 
to sing antiphonal hymns composed 
in support of their heresy. In the 
morning ‘‘chanting these antiphonal 
compositions, they paraded through 
the midst of the city” (τὰ τοιαῦτα 
ἀντίφωνα λέγοντες, διὰ μέσης τῆς 
πόλεως ἐξήεσαν)ὴ, and went to the 
places of worship outside it. St. 
Chrysostom organised rival bands of 
singers for whom he invented silver 
crosses on which tapers were carried. 
The Empress Eudoxia bore the ex- 
pense. For the conclusion of the 
chapter see chap. xxxix. note 4.] 
Sozom. lib. viii. cap. 8. [Sozomen’s 
Ecclesiastical History covers the same 
ground as that of Socrates. This 
chapter corresponds to vi. 8 of So- 
crates.] Theod. lib. xvi. lib. xxx. 
[There is obviously a mistake in this 
reference which neither B nor C correct. 
‘The place meant is probably ii. 24, 
in Migne, SS. G. 1xxxii. 1000, quoted 
above chap. xxxix. note 5] lib. iii. cap. 
10. [vi. 6. Migne, S. G. lxxxii. 1097. 
‘The chapter records the removal of the 
remains of St. Babylus from Daphne 
by the Christians, at the order of 
Julian. ‘‘They joyfully set out for 
the grave, having placed the coffin on 
a car; and all of them, walking before 
it, sang in chorus and chanted the 


To the people of Vienna 


Psalms of David, and at every pause 
shouted, Confounded be all those 
who worship graven images.”] Vovel. 
Ixviii. 51. [/Vovedla xvii. is probably 
meant. See chap. xxii. note 24. The 
Novella forbids the building of chapels 
without proper episcopal sanction and 
consecrating ceremonies, among which 
a ‘‘public procession” is mentioned, — 
**publico illuc processu instituto.” 
But the word may mean merely a 
“service.” See note 3. The 32nd 
chapter of Novella 123 forbids the 
laity to hold litanies without the 
clergy, and orders the crosses in use 
(cum quibus in litaniis ingrediuntur) to 
be put back in holy places. This makes 
it clear that the procession was part 
of the rite, although the Greek word 
λιτανεία need mean no more than 
‘**solemn supplication.” On the use 
of the word λιτανεία see Bingham, 
iv. 279, etc. ] 

7 Basil. Z fist. Ixiii. [4]. 207. Migne, 
S. G. xxxil. 764. Αἱ Λιτανεῖαι, as 
ὑμεῖς viv ἐπιτηδεύετε. ‘* The Litanies 
you now use.” But λιτανεία in this 
passage means ‘‘supplication” and not 
procession”; the early meaning of 
the word in the East and in Greek is 
found in 2 ace. 111. 20, where ἐποι- 
οὗντο τὴν λιτανείαν means ‘‘ made their 
solemn supplication.”] Niceph. lib. 
xiv. c. 3. [Migne, S. G. cxlvi. 1065. 
Nicephorus Callistus, a monk attached 
to the Church of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, wrote, about 1330, a 
Church History coming down to 610 
A.D. The chapter referred to describes 
the virtues of Theodosius the Younger. 
In a season of excessive rain he sus- 
pended the Circus games, and proposed 
public prayers to God to avert the 
threatened famine. ‘‘ And they went 
forth in procession saying their litan- 
ies, and offering hymns to God; and 
the city became in a moment with one 
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Called Rogations in the West 


BOOK v. (Mamercus§ being their bishop, about 450 years after Christ) there 


Ch, xli. 


befell many things, the suddenness and strangeness whereof so 
amazed the hearts of all men, that the city they began to forsake 
as a place which heaven did threaten with imminent ruin. It 
beseemed not the person of so grave a prelate to be either utterly 
without counsel as the rest were, or in a common perplexity to 
shew himself alone secure. Wherefore as many as remained he 
earnestly exhorteth to prevent portended calamities, using those 
virtuous and holy means wherewith others in like case have pre- 
vailed with God. To which purpose he perfecteth the Rogations 
or Litanies before in use, and addeth unto them that which the 
present necessity required. Their good success moved Sidonius 
bishop of Averna to use the same so corrected Rogations,® at such 
time as he and his people were after afflicted with famine, and 
besieged with potent adversaries. For till the empty name of the 
empire came to be settled in Charles the Great, the fall of the 
Romans’ huge dominion concurring with other universal evils, 
caused those times to be days of much affliction and trouble 
throughout the world. So that Rogations or Litanies were 
then the very strength, stay, and comfort of God’s Church. 
Whereupon in the year 506 it was by the council of Aurelia de- 


voice one church. He himself walked 
in the midst of the singing in his 
private attire.” Only the Latin was 
accessible to Hooker : ‘‘ Litania insti- 
tuta est : supplicantes processere, laudi- 
bus Deum vexere, atque una concors 
ecclesia civitas tota facta, et ipse 
medius hymnis canendis, przelit habitu 
privatoincedens.” Paris, 1562, p.437-] 
Cedren. 2 Theodos. [p. 281 in Xylan- 
der’s edition, Basel, 1566; Migne, 
S. G. cxxi. 652. Georgius Cedrenus, 
a Greek monk of the eleventh century, 
compiled a Synopsis of Histories from 
the Creation to A.D. 1057. Hooker 
alludes to a passage occurring in the 
account of Theodosius the Younger. 
On the occasion of serious earthquakes 
continuing for three years in succes- 
sion, it was supernaturally announced 
to Bishop Proclus, who was conducting 
prayers (ταῖς λιταῖς) outside the city, 
that he was to supplicate (λιτανεύειν) 
after a certain formula. Theodosius 
and Pulcheria therefore made edict 
that in future the world should sing 
the divine hymn in that style (οὕτω 
ψάλλεσθαι τὸν θεῖον Uuvor). | 


8[Mamercus, more correctly Mam- 
ertus, elder brother of the poet Claud- 
ian, was eighteenth bishop of Vienne 
in Dauphiné. In consequence of 
terrible earthquakes which devastated 
his city, he instituted ‘‘rogationes,” 2. 6. 
processional prayers, on the three days 
preceding Ascension Day. The date 
of 452 is usually given for the institu- 
tion. ] 

9 Sidon. lib. vii. Zfzst. 1. [Migne, 
S. L£. lviii. 563. Sidonius, writing to 
Mamertus, says that the Gothic armies 
are entering Roman territory, and 
that ‘‘our only hope is in the rogations 
you instituted”; ‘‘solo tamen invec- 
tarum, te autore rogationum palpa- 
mur auxilio.” He adds a sensational 
account of the earthquakes at Vienne, 
and the miraculous stopping of them 
by the courage and piety of Mamertus, 
who, imitating the Ninevites of old, 
instituted a formal fast and proces- 
sional prayer. See also lib. v. Zest. 
14, where Sidonius expressly says 
Mamertus did not invent supplications 
or litanies, but merely fixed them to 
the three days before Ascension Day. } 


Made the Occasion of Disorders 183 





creed,! that the whole Church should bestow yearly at the feast of BOOK v. 
Pentecost three days in that kind of processionary service. About 
half an hundred years after, to the end that the Latin churches 
which all observed this custom might not vary in the order and 
form of those great Litanies which were so solemnly every where 
exercised, it was thought convenient by Gregory the First and the 
best of that name to draw the flower of them all into one." 

[3.1 But this iron began at length to gather rust. Which thing 
the synod of Colen saw and in part redressed within that province,!” 
neither denying the necessary use for which such Litanies serve, 
wherein God’s clemency and mercy is desired by public suit, to 
the end that plagues, destructions, calamities, famines, wars, and 
all other the like adversities, which for our manifold sins we have 
always cause to fear, may be turned away from us and prevented 
through His grace; nor yet dissembling the great abuse whereunto 
as sundry other things so this had grown by men’s improbity and 
malice to whom that which was devised for the appeasing of God’s 


Ch. xli. 


10 Concil. tom. 11. p. 513. [L. ἃ Ὁ. iv. 
1408. E. The first Synod of Orleans 
was called by Clovis, A.D. 511. Canon 
27 orders that ‘‘all churches shall 
celebrate the Rogations, z.e. the Lit- 
anies, before Ascension Day, so that 
the three days’ fast ends at the Feast 
of the Ascension. For these three 
days men-servants and maid-servants 
shall be freed from all labour, that all 
the people may come to the services.” 
Hefele. iv. 91. ] 

[See Palmer’s Origines Liturgice. 
i. 293-301. | 

12 Concil. tom. v. anno 1536. [L. 
ἃ C. xiv. 546, 547. ‘‘Quod pro- 
cessiones per agros et campos pera- 
guntur, rationem quidem habet, nempe 
quod populus oret, ut segetes ac 
fruges terree a Domino conserventur : 
verum ut alia plurima, ita et hic 
mos hominum malitia depravatus est, 
quod per occasionem talis deambu- 
lationis, que Deo placando erat 
instituta, multa scelera committantur. 
Quamobrem nobis satius videtur, ut 
hze, alizeque supplicationes ac proces- 
siones, de czetero intra septa ecclesi- 
arum religiose fiant, ac ut in templo, 
loco precationibus peculiariter dedi- 
cato, oretur Deus, habeaturque tum 
pius rei ac tempori conveniens 
ad populum commonitorius sermo.” 
“The holding of processions through 


the fields and squares has this justi- 
fication, that the people may pray that 
the crops and fruits of the earth may 
be preserved by the Lord. But like 
very many other things this custom 
has been abused by the malice of men, 
so that on the occasion of such per- 
ambulation, instituted to win God’s 
favour, many crimes are committed. 
Wherefore it seems to us better that 
these and other supplications and pro- 
cessions should be conducted in future 
with due reverence within the precincts 
of the churches, and that God be prayed 
to in the temple, the place specially 
dedicated to prayers, and that there 
be delivered then to the people an 
edifying admonition and sermon, suit- 
able to the occasion and time.” This 
article of Bishop Hermann’s reforming 
Council (1536) perhaps suggested the 
order of Edward VI.’s Injunctions 
that ‘* they shall not from henceforth, 
in any parish church, at any time, use 
any procession about the church or 
churchyard, or other place.” Eliza- 
beth’s 18th Injunction repeats Edward’s 
order, but allows the annual ‘“‘ per- 
ambulation of the circuits of parishes.” 
The use of ‘ procession or litany”’ as 
synonymous terms illustrates the his- 
tory of the Greek and Latin words. 
Cardwell, Docum. Ann. i. 14, 186.] 


Ch. xlii. 


As Reformed by us a work of Absolute Perfection 


displeasure gave opportunity of committing things which justly 
kindled His wrath. For remedy whereof it was then thought 
better, that these and all other supplications or processions should 
be no where used but only within the walls of the house of God, 
the place sanctified unto prayer. And by us not only such incon- 
veniences being remedied, but also whatsoever was otherwise amiss 
in form or matter, it now remaineth a work, the absolute perfection 
whereof upbraideth with error or somewhat worse them whom in 
all parts it doth not satisfy. 

[4.1] As therefore Litanies have been of longer continuance than 
that we should make either Gregorie or Mamercus the author 
of them, so they are of more permanent use than that now the 
Church should think it needeth them not. What dangers at any 
time are imminent, what evils hang over our heads, God doth 
know and not we. We find by daily experience that those 
calamities may be nearest at hand, readiest to break in suddenly 
upon us, which we in regard of times or circumstances may 
imagine to be farthest off. Or if they do not indeed approach, 
yet such miseries as being present all men are apt to bewail with 
tears, the wise by their prayers should rather prevent. Finally, if 
we for ourselves had a privilege of immunity, doth not true 
Christian charity require that whatsoever any part of the world, 
yea any one of all our brethren elsewhere doth either suffer or 
fear, the same we account as our own burden? What one petition 
is there found in the whole Litany, whereof we shall ever be able 
at any time to say that no man living needeth the grace or benefit 
therein craved at God’s hands? I am not able to express how 
much it doth grieve me, that things of principal excellency should 
be thus bitten at, by men whom God hath endued with graces both 
of wit and learning for better purposes. 


XLII. OF ATHANASIUS’ CREED, AND GLORIA PATRI.! 


[1.] We have from the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ received 
that brief confession of faith which hath been always a badge of 


1T. C. lib. i. p. 137. [107. W. οἵ God against the detestable opinion 
ii. 481.] ‘‘The like may be said of οἵ Arius and his disciples, wherewith 
the Gloria Patri and the Athanasius’ at that time marvellously swarmed 
Creed. It was first brought into the almost the whole Christendom. Now 
Church to the end that men thereby that it hath pleased the Lord to quench 
should make an open profession in that fire, there is no such cause why 
the Church of the divinity of the Son _ these things should be in the Church, 
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the Church, a mark whereby to discern Christian men from BOOK Vv. 
Infidels and Jews. “This faith received from the apostles and Ch. xiii. 
their disciples,” saith Irenzeus,? “the Church though dispersed 
throughout the world, doth notwithstanding keep as safe as if it 
dwelt within the walls of some one house, and as uniformly hold, 
as if it had but one only heart and soul; this as consonantly it 
preacheth, teacheth, and delivereth, as if but one tongue did speak 
for all. As one sun shineth to the whole world, so there is no 
faith but this one published, the brightness whereof must enlighten 
all that come to the knowledge of the truth.” “This rule,” saith 
Tertullian,® “‘ Christ did institute ; the stream and current of this 
tule hath gone as far, it hath continued as long, as the very pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel.” 

[2.] Under Constantine the emperor about three hundred years 
and upward after Christ, Arius a priest in the church of Alexandria, 
a subtle-witted and a marvellous fair-spoken man, but discon- 
tented that one should be placed before him in honour, whose 
superior he thought himself in desert, became through envy and 
stomach prone unto contradiction, and bold to broach at the 


at the least why that Glorta Patri 
should be so often repeated.” [2 Adm. 
p- 55.  ‘‘Where learned they to 
multiply up many prayers of one 
effect ; so many times, Glory be to the 
father ; so many times, Zhe Lord be 
with you; so many times, Let us pray? 
Whence learned they all those need- 
less repetitions?” And p. 57, ‘‘I would 
know what there is in Athanasius’ 
Creed that that must be upon high 
days rather than the Apostles’ Creed.” 
The z Admon, did not mention these 
points, but in speaking of the Com- 
munion Service it objected, ‘‘ The 
Nicene Creed was not read in their 
Communions” (the Communion of 
the Primitive Church), ‘‘ we have it 
in ours”; p. 4; W. iii. 74. The 
margin, however, protested, ‘* Note 
that we condemn not the doctrine 
contained therein.” Strype (Aylmer, 
71)mentionsthatin1583 Bishop Aylmer 
silenced a minister Huckle, ‘‘a busy 
disputer against Athanasius’ Creed.” } 

iren.) lib: 1." ΔΗ ΖΦ. tals δ; 10, 
Hooker used the Latin version of 
Erasmus’ edition (Basel, 1534, p. 20). 
“Ecclesia enim per universum orbem 
usque ad fines terre seminata et ab 
Apostolis et a discipulis eorum accepit 
eam fidem qu est in unum deum, 


etc. (the Creed according to Irenzeus 
follows) . . . Hanc predicationem 
cum acceperit et hanc fidem, quem- 
admodum prediximus, ecclesia, et 
quidem in universum mundum dis- 
seminata, diligenter custodit, quasi 
unam domum inhabitans, et similiter 
credit his videlicet quasi unam animam 
habens et unum cor, et consonanter 
hzec predicat et docet et tradit quasi 
ugum possidens os . . . Sicut sol 
creaturee dei in universo mundo unus 
et idem est, sic et lumen, preedicatio 
veritatis, ubique lucet, et illuminat 
omnes homines qui volunt ad cogni- 
tionem veritatis venire.”] 

3 Tertull. de Prescr. advers. Heret. 
[cap. 14. After a summary of the 
Creed according to Tertullian, the 
text proceeds: ‘‘ Heec regula a Christo 
- . . instituta nullas habet apud nos 
quzestiones, nisi quas hzereses inferunt, 
et quee hzereticos faciunt.’’] et advers. 
Prax. [cap. 2. After another sum- 
mary of the Creed according to Ter- 
tullian the text proceeds: ‘* Hanc 
regulam ab initio Evangelii decucur- 
risse etiam ante priores quosque 
heereticos, nedum ante Praxean hes- 
ternum, probabit tam ipsa posteritas 
omnium heereticorum, quam ipsa 
novellitas Praxez hesterni.”] 
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The Heresy of Arius 


BOOK V. length that heresy, wherein the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ 


Ch. xlii. 


contained but not opened in the former creed, the co-equality and 
co-eternity of the Son with the Father was denied. Being for this 
impiety deprived of his place by the bishop of the same church, 
the punishment which should have reformed him did but increase 
his obstinacy, and give him occasion of labouring with greater 
earnestness elsewhere to entangle unwary minds with the snares of 
his damnable opinion. Arius in short time had won to himself a 
number both of followers and of great defenders, whereupon much 
disquietness on all sides ensued. The emperor to reduce the 
Church of Christ unto the unity of sound belief, when other means 
whereof trial was first made took no effect, gathered that famous 
assembly of three hundred and eighteen bishops in the council of 
Nice, where besides order taken for many things which seemed to 
need redress, there was with common consent for the settling of 
all men’s minds, that other confession of faith set down which we 
call the Nicene Creed, whereunto the Arrians themselves which 
were present subscribed also; not that they meant sincerely and 
in deed to forsake their error, but only to escape deprivation and 
exile, which they saw they could not avoid openly persisting in 
their former opinions when the greater part had concluded against 
them, and that with the emperor’s royal assent. Reserving there- 
fore themselves unto future opportunities, and knowing that it 
would not boot them to stir again in a matter so composed, unless 
they could draw the emperor first and by his means the chiefest 
bishops unto their part; till Constantine’s death and somewhat 
after they always professed love and zeal to the Nicene faith, yet 
ceased not in the meanwhile to strengthen that part which in 
heart they favoured, and to infest by all means under colour 
of other quarrels their greatest adversaries in this cause: amongst 
them Athanasius especially, whom by the space of forty-six years, 
from the time of his consecration to succeed Alexander archbishop 
in the church of Alexandria till the last hour of his life in this 
world, they never suffered to enjoy the comfort of a peaceable day. 
The heart of Constantine stolen from him. Constantius Con- 
stantine’s successor his scourge and torment by all the ways that 
malice armed with sovereign authority could devise and use. 
Under Julian no rest given him. And in the days of Valentinian 
as little. Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the least 
whereof being just had bereaved him of estimation and credit with 
men while the world standeth. His judges evermore the selfsame 
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men by whom his accusers were suborned. Yet the issue always BOOK V- 
on their part, shame; on his, triumph. Those bishops and cz. xiii. 
prelates, who should have accounted his cause theirs, and could 

not many of them but with bleeding hearts and with watered 

cheeks behold a person of so great place and worth constrained to 

endure so foul indignities, were sure by bewraying their affection 

towards him to bring upon themselves those molestations, whereby 

if they would not be drawn to seem his adversaries, yet others 

should be taught how unsafe it was to continue his friends. 

[3-] Whereupon it came to pass in the end that (very few 
excepted) all became subject to the sway of time ; other odds there 
was none amongst them, saving only that some fell sooner away, 
some later, from the soundness of belief; some were leaders in 
the host of impiety, and the rest as common soldiers, either yield- 
ing through fear, or brought under with penury, or by flattery 
ensnared, or else beguiled through simplicity, which is the fairest 
excuse that well may be made for them. Yea (that which all men 
did wonder at) Osius the ancientest bishop that Christendom then 
had, the most forward in defence of the Catholic cause and of 
the contrary part most feared, that very Osius with whose hand 
the Nicene Creed itself was set down and framed for the whole 
Christian world to subscribe unto, so far yielded in the end as 
even with the same hand to ratify the Arrians’ confession, a thing 
which they neither hoped to see, nor the other part ever feared, 
till with amazement they saw it done. Both were persuaded that 
although there had been for Osius no way but either presently 
subscribe or die, his answer and choice would have been the same 
that Eleazar’s was,* “Τὰ doth not become our age to dissemble, 
whereby many young persons might think, that ὃ Osius an hundred 
years old and upward were now gone to another religion, and so 
through mine hypocrisy (for a little time of transitory life) they 
might be deceived by me, and I procure malediction and reproach 
to my old age. For though I were now delivered from the 
torments of men, yet could I not escape the hand of the Almighty, 
neither alive nor dead.” But such was the stream of those times, 
that all men gave place into it, which we cannot but impute 
partly to their own oversight. For at the first the emperor was 
theirs, the determination of the council of Nice was for them, they 


42 Mac. vi. 24. [‘‘That Eleazar 5 Major centenario. Sulpit. Sever. 
being fourscore years old and ten.”’] fist. lib. ii. [cap. 40. Migne, S. Z- 
xx. 152. ] 
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Owing to the Security of the Orthodox 


BOOK V. had the Arrians’ hands to that council. So great advantages are 


Ch. xlii, 


never changed so far to the contrary, but by great error. 

[4.] It plainly appeareth that the first thing which weakened 
them was their security. Such as they knew were in heart still 
affected towards Arrianism, they suffered by continual nearness to 
possess the minds of the greatest about the emperor, which them- 
selves might have done with very good acceptation, and neglected 
it. In Constantine’s lifetime to have settled Constantius the same 
way had been a duty of good service towards God, a mean 
of peace and great quietness to the Church of Christ, a labour 
easy, and how likely we may conjecture, when after that so much 
pain was taken to instruct and strengthen him in the contrary 
course, after that so much was done by himself to the furtherance 
of heresy, yet being touched in the end voluntarily with remorse, 
nothing more grieved him than the memory of former proceedings 
in the cause of religion, and that which he now foresaw in Julian, 
the next physician into whose hands the body that was thus dis- 
tempered must fall.® 

[5.] Howbeit this we may somewhat excuse, inasmuch as every 
man’s particular care to his own charge was such as gave them no 
leisure to heed what others practised in princes’ courts. But of 
the two synods of Arimine and Seleucia what should we think ? 
Constantius by the Arrians’ suggestion had devised to assemble all 
the bishops of the whole world about this controversy, but in two 
several places, the bishops of the west at Arimine in Italy, the 
eastern at Seleucia the same time. Amongst them of the east 
there was no stop, they agreed without any great ado, gave their 
sentence against heresy, excommunicated some chief maintainers 
thereof, and sent the emperor word what was done. ‘They had at 
Arimine about four hundred which held the truth, scarce of the’ 
adverse part fourscore, but these obstinate and the other 
weary of contending with them: whereupon by both it was 
resolved to send to the emperor such as might inform him of the 
cause and declare what hindered their peaceable agreement. 
There are chosen for the Catholic side such’ men as had in them 


6[Greg. Naz. Orat. 21,c. 26. Migne, S. Z. xx. 152.] ‘*Ex parte nostra 
S. G.xxxv. 1112. Threethingscaused _leguntur homines adolescentes, parum 
Constantius remorse ; that he had put docti et parum cauti. Ab Arianis 
relatives to death, that he had made autem missi senes callidi, et ingenio 
Julian Czesar, and that he had favoured _ valentes, veterno (a mistake for ‘‘ven- 
new dogmas. ] eno ἢ) perfidize imbuti, qui apud regem 

7Sulpit. lib. ii, [cap. 41. Migne, facile superiores exstiterunt.” 
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nothing to be noted but boldness, neither gravity nor learning nor BOOK v. 
wisdom. The Arrians for the credit of their faction take the Ch. xiii, 
eldest, the best experienced, the most wary, and the longest 
practised veterans they had amongst them. ‘The emperor con- 
jecturing of the rest on either part by the quality of them whom he 
saw, sent them speedily away, and with them a certain confession 
of faith ambiguously ὃ and subtilly drawn by the Arrians, where- 
unto unless they all subscribed, they should in no case be suffered 
to depart from the place where they were. At the length it was 
perceived, that there had not been in the Catholics either at 
Arimine or at Seleucia so much foresight, as to provide that true 
intelligence might pass between them what was done. Upon the 
advantage of which error, their adversaries, abusing each with 
persuasion that other had yielded, surprised both. The emperor 
the more desirous and glad of such events, for that, besides all 
other things wherein they hindered themselves, the gall and bitter- 
ness of certain men’s writings, who spared him little for honour’s 
sake, made him for their sakes the less inclinable to that truth, 
which he himself should have honoured and loved. 

Only in Athanasius there was nothing observed throughout the 
course of that long tragedy, other than such as very well became 
a wise man to do and a righteous to suffer. So that this was the plain 
condition of those times: the whole world against Athanasius, and 
Athanasius against it; half a hundred of years spent in doubtful 
trial which of the two in the end would prevail, the side which had 
all, or else the part which had no friend but God and death, the one 
a defender of his innocency, the other a finisher of all his troubles. 

[6.] Now although these contentions were cause of much evil, 
yet some good the Church hath reaped by them, in that they 
occasioned the learned and sound in faith to explain such things 
as heresy went about to deprave. And in this respect the Creed 
of Athanasius first exhibited unto Julius bishop of Rome,’ and 
afterwards (as we may probably gather) sent to the emperor 
Jovian,!® for his more full information concerning that truth 
which Arrianisme so mightily did impugn, was both in the East 


S/bid. [cap. 43.]  ‘‘Eisdemque 352. He was a staunch supporter of 


conscriptam ab improbis fidem tradit 
verbis fallentibus involutam, qu 
catholicam disciplinam perfidia latente 
loqueretur.” 


®(A conjecture of Baronius, Az. 
A.D. 340. Julius I. was pope 337- 


Athanasius. ] 

10[Greg. Naz. Orat. 21, chap. 33. 
Migne, S. G, xxxv. 1124. Gregory 
speaks here of the confession of faith 
sent to the emperor Jovian by Athan- 
asius. It was not the so-called 
Athanasian Creed. ] 
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His Creed a Bulwark against Arianism 





and the West churches accepted as a treasure of inestimable 
price by as many as had not given up even the very ghost of 
belief.1!. Then was the Creed of Athanasius written,!2 howbeit 
not then so expedient to be publicly used as now in the Church 
of God; because while the heat of division lasteth truth itself 
enduring opposition doth not so quietly and currently pass 
throughout all men’s hands, neither can be of that account which 
afterwards it hath, when the world once perceiveth the virtue 
thereof not only in itself, but also by the conquest which God 
hath given it over heresy. 

That which heresy did by sinister interpretations go about to 
pervert in the first and most ancient Apostolic Creed, the same 
being by singular dexterity and plainness cleared from those 
heretical corruptions partly by this Creed of Athanasius, written 
about the year three hundred and forty, and partly by that other 13 
set down in the synod of Constantinople forty years after, compre- 
hending together with the Nicene Creed an addition of other 
articles which the Nicene Creed omitted, because the controversy 
then in hand needed no mention to be made of them: these 
catholic declarations of our belief delivered by them which were 
so much nearer than we are unto the first publication thereof, and 
continuing needful for all men at all times to know, these con- 
fessions as testimonies of our continuance in the same faith to this 
present day, we rather use than any other gloss or paraphrase 
devised by ourselves, which though it were to the same effect, 
notwithstanding could not be of the like authority and credit. 
For that of Hilary unto St. Augustine hath been ever and is 
likely to be always true: “Your most religious wisdom knoweth 
how great their number is in the Church of God, whom the very 
authority of men’s names doth keep in that opinion which they 
hold already, or draw unto that which they have not before held.” 


UGreg. Nazian. de Athan. [ubi 
sup.] Ταύτην μοι δοκοῦσιν αἰδούμενοι 
τὴν ὁμολογίαν οἵ τε τῆς ἑσπερίας καὶ 
τῆς ἑῴας ὅσον βιώσιμον. [*‘ This con- 
fession was it seems greeted with 
respect by all in East and West alike 
who had in them any life.”’] 

127A convenient summary of modern 
views on the date and character of 
the Athanasian Creed will be found 
in Harnack’s Hzstory of Dogma, Eng. 
Trans. iv. 135, note 1. Consult also 
A. E. Burn’s /troduction to the Creeds 
and the Te Deum.] 


13 That Creed which in the Book 
of Common Prayer followeth im- 
mediately after the reading of the 
Gospel. 

14 Hilar. Arelat. Zfzst. ad Aug. [§ 8. 
Migne, S. Z. xxxili, r011. ‘‘ Non 
ignorat prudentissima pietas tua, 
quanto plures sint in Ecclesia, qui 
auctoritate nominum in sententia tene- 
antur, aut a sententia transferantur.” 
On the question of the authorship of 
this letter, see D. C. Z. iii. 69, under 
Hilary Arelat. ] 
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[7.] Touching the Hymn of Glory, our usual conclusion to BOOK Vv. 
Psalms: the glory of all things is that wherein their highest ch. xiii. 
perfection doth consist ; 15. and the glory of God that divine excel- 
lency whereby He is eminent above all things,!® His omnipotent, 
infinite, and eternal Being, which angels and glorified saints do 
intuitively behold,” we on earth apprehend principally by faith, in 
part also by that kind of knowledge which groweth from experience 
of those effects, the greatness whereof exceedeth the powers and 
abilities of all creatures both in heaven and earth. God is 
glorified, when such His excellency above all things is with due 
admiration acknowledged.!8 Which dutiful acknowledgment of 
God’s excellency by occasion of special effects, being the very 
proper subject and almost the only matter purposely treated of in 
all psalms, if that joyful Hymn of Glory have any use in the 
Church of God whose name we therewith extol and magnify, can 
we place it more fitly than where now it serveth as a close or con- 
clusion to psalms ? 
[8.] Neither is the form thereof newly or unnecessarily in- 
vented. ‘‘We must (saith? St. Basil) as we have received even so 
baptize, and as we baptize even so believe, and as we believe even 
so give glory.” Baptizing we use the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; confessing the Christian faith we 
declare our belief in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost ; ascribing glory unto God we give it to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
ματος, “the token of a true and sound understanding” for 
matter of doctrine about the ‘Trinity, when in ministering 
baptism, and making confession, and giving glory, there is a 


It is ἀπόδειξις τοῦ ὀρθοῦ φρονή- 


15 7 Cor. xv. 40. [‘‘The glory οἱ xxii. 23. [‘‘O praise the Lord ye 


the heavenly is one, and the glory 
of the earthly is another.”] 

16 Rxod. xxxiii. 18. [‘‘ Again he 
said, I beseech Thee, shew me Thy 
glory.”] eb. i. 3. [‘* Who being 
the brightness of His glory.”] 

17 Matt. xviii. το. [‘*In heaven 
their angels always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” ] 


18 Fosh. vii. 19. [‘‘Then Joshua 
said unto Achan, My son, I beseech 
thee, give glory to the Lord God of 
Israel, and make confession unto 
Him.” The margin has, “‘ By declar- 
ing the truth; for God is glorified 
when the truth is confessed.”] sad, 


" Aycov Πνεῦμα. 


that fear Him.” ] 

19 Basil. Zfis¢. 78. [al. 125. Migne, 
S. G. ΧΧΧΙΙ. 549. δεῖ yap ἡμᾶς βαπτί- 
ζεσθαι μὲν ws παρελάβομεν" πιστεύειν 
δὲ ὡς βαπτιζόμεθα δοξάζειν δὲ ὡς 
πεπιστεύκαμεν, Πατέρα καὶ Tidy καὶ 
From the letter which 
bishop Eustathius was to subscribe as 
a proof of his orthodoxy. Keble says 
of it : ‘‘ This epistle is in the nature of 
a solemn document, much to the same 
purpose as the Athanasian Creed itself: 
reciting the Nicene Creed, and the 
blasphemies which had since become 
current, and anathematizing them.”’] 

20[St. Basil, in connection with the 
words just quoted. ] 
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BOOK V. conjunction of all three, and no one of the three severed from 
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Its importance in the Struggle against Arianism 


— 


the other two. 

[9.] Against the Arrians affirming the Father to be greater than 
the Son in honour, excellency, dignity, majesty, this form and 
manner of glorifying God was not at that time first begun, but 
received long before, and alleged at that time as an argument for 
the {||}. “If (saith Foebadius) there be that inequality which 
they affirm, then do we every day blaspheme God, when in thanks- 
givings and offerings of sacrifice we acknowledge those things 
common to the Father and the Son.” ‘The Arrians, therefore, for 
that they perceived how this did prejudice their cause, altered the 
Hymn of Glory, whereupon ensued in the church of Antioch 
about the year three hundred forty-nine that jar which Theodoret 
and Sozomen mention.” “In their quires while they praised God 
together as the manner was, at the end of the psalms which they 
sung, it appeared what opinion every man held, forasmuch as they 
glorified some the Father, azd the Son, azd the Holy Ghost ; 
some the Father ὄν the Son zz the Spirit; the one sort thereby 
declaring themselves to embrace the Son’s equality with the 
Father as the council of Nice had defined, the other sort against 
the council of Nice His inequality.” Leontius their bishop 
although an enemy to the better part, yet wary and subtile, as in 
a manner all the heads of the Arrians’ faction were, could at no 


21 Foebad. 1b. contra Arian. [cap. 
L2s Vile, Sab ΧΕΙ a Temes Sipater.s 
inquit, ‘major me est:’ et quomodo 
major, statim heeretica preesump- 
tione definiunt: Honore, claritate, 
dignitate, majestate. Quod si ita 
est, cur jubetur ut omnes honori- 
ficent Filium,  sicut honorificant 
Patrem? Quod si ita est, ergo quotidie 
blasphemamus in gratiarum actionibus 
et oblationibus sacrificiorum, com- 
munia hzec Patri et Filio confitentes.” 
Pheebadius or Foegadius, Bishop of 
Agen about 347, wrote his book Contra 
Arianos to refute the second Sirmian 
creed sent by Constantius into Gaul. 
DNGPBY IN 5A7<\ 

22Theod. lib. ii. cap. 24. [διχῇ 
διηρημένους τοὺς ἱερωμένους καὶ τὸν 
λοιπὸν ὅμιλον θεωρῶν, καὶ τοὺς μὲν τὸ, 
ΚΑΙ, σύνδεσμον ἐπὶ τῆς του Υἱοῦ δοξο- 
λογίας τιθέντας, τοὺς δὲ τὴν μὲν, AV ΟΥ̓́, 
πρόθεσιν ἐπὶ τοῦ Tiov, τὴν δὲ, ἜΝ, ἐπὶ 
τοῦ Πνεύματος προσαρμόζοντας, σιγῇ 
τὴν δοξολογίαν προσέφερε" μόνον δὲ τὸ, 


εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, ἤκουον οἱ 
medagovres. ““ Perceiving that clergy 
and people were divided into two 
parties, one using the conjunction avd 
in glorifying the Son, and the other 
giving the preposition dy Whom to 
the Son and zz to the Holy Spirit, 
he himself (Leontius) uttered the Hymn 
of Glory inaudibly ; and those stand- 
ing near heard only ‘in szecula seecu- 
lorum.’” Cf. chap. xxxix., note 5.] 
Sozom. lib. iv. [ili.] cap. 19. [20. 
κατὰ χοροὺς ws ἔθος ἐν τῷ ὑμνεῖν τὸν 
θεὸν συνιστάμενοι, πρὸς τῷ τέλει τῶν 
δῶν τὴν οἰκείαν προαίρεσιν ἐπεδείκ. 
vuov’ καὶ οἱ μὲν, Πατέρα KAI Υἱὸν 
ὡς ὁμότιμον ἐδόξαζον" οἱ δὲ, Πατέρα 
ἘΝ Υἱῷ, τῇ παρένθεσει τῆς προθέσεως 
δευτερεύειν τὸνΥἱὸν ἀποφαίνοντες. So- 
zomen adds that Leontius did not 
venture to restrain the Athanasian 
party, but merely touched his white 
hair with his hand, remarking, When 
this snow is melted there will be much 
mud. | 
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time be plainly heard to use either form, perhaps lest his open BOOK V. 
contradicting of them whom he favoured not might make them Ch. xtii. 
the more eager, and by that mean the less apt to be privately won ; 
or peradventure for that though he joined in opinion with that 
sort of Arrians who denied the Son to be equal with the Father, 
yet from them he dissented which thought the Father and the 
Son not only unequal but unlike, as Aétius did upon a frivolous 
and false surmise, that because the apostle hath said “One God 
of Whom, one Lord ὧν Whom, one Spirit 7 Whom,””* his different 
manner of speech doth argue a different nature and being in them 
of whom he speaketh: out of which blind collection it seemeth 
that this their new devised form did first spring. 

[το.] But in truth even that very form which the Arrians did 
then use (saving that they chose it to serve as their special mark 
of recognizance, and gave it secretly within themselves a sinister 
construction) hath not otherwise as much as the show of any thing 
which soundeth towards impiety. For albeit if we respect God’s 
glory within itself, it be the equal right and possession of all three, 
and that without any odds, any difference, yet touching His 
manifestation thereof unto us by continual effects, and our per- 
petual acknowledgment thereof unto Him likewise by virtuous 
offices, doth not every tongue both ways confess that the bright- 
ness of His glory hath spread itself throughout the world dy the 
ministry of His only-begotten Son, and is zz the manifold graces 
of the Spirit every way marvellous ; again, that whatsoever we do 
to His glory it is done zz the power of the Holy Ghost, and made 
acceptable 4y the merit and mediation of Jesus Christ? So that 
glory to the Father azd the Son; or glory to the Father dy the 
Son, saving only where evil minds do abuse and pervert most holy 
things, are not else the voices of error and schism, but of sound 
and sincere religion. 

[ττ.] It hath been the custom of the Church of Christ to end 
sometimes prayers, and sermons always, with words of glory ; 
wherein, as long as the blessed Trinity had due honour, and till 
Arrianisme had made it a matter of great sharpness and subtility 


%7 Cor. viii. 6. [S* Yet unto us 
there is but one God; which is the 
Father, of Whom are all things and 
we in Him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ by Whom are all things and 
we by Him.”] xii. 3, 4. [‘*‘ Where- 
fore 1 declare unto you that no man 


speaking by the Spirit of God calleth 
Jesus execrable: also no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost. Now there are diversities of 
gifts but the same Spirit.”] 13. [‘‘ For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body.”} 
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of wit to be a sound believing Christian, men were not curious 
what syllables or particles of speech they used. Upon which 
confidence and trust notwithstanding when St. Basil began to 
practise the like indifferency, and to conclude public prayers, 
glorifying sometime the Father wt the Son azd the Holy Ghost, 
sometime the Father dy the Son zz the Spirit, whereas long custom 
had inured them unto the former kind alone, by means whereof 
the latter was new and strange in their ears ; this needless experi- 
ment brought afterwards upon him a necessary labour of excusing 
himself to his friends, and maintaining his own act against them, 
who because the light of his candle too much drowned theirs, were 
glad to lay hold on so colourable matter, and exceeding forward to 
traduce him as an author of suspicious innovation.”4 

How hath the world forsaken that course which it sometime 
held? How are the judgments, hearts, and affections of men 
altered? May we not wonder that a man of St. Basil’s authority 
and quality, an arch-prelate in the house of God, should have 
his name far and wide called in question, and be driven to his 
painful apologies, to write in his own defence whole volumes, and 
yet hardly to obtain with all his endeavour a pardon, the crime 
laid against him being but only a change of some one or two 
syllables in their usual church liturgy? It was thought in him an 
unpardonable offence to alter any thing ; in us as intolerable that 
we suffer any thing to remain unaltered. The very Creed of 
Athanasius and that sacred Hymn of Glory, than which nothing 
doth sound more heavenly in the ears of faithful men, are now 
reckoned as superfluities, which we must in any case pare away, 
lest we cloy God with too much service. Is there in that con- 
fession of faith any thing which doth not at all times edify and 
instruct the attentive hearer? Or is our faith in the blessed 
Trinity a matter needless to be so oftentimes mentioned and 
opened in the principal part of that duty which we owe to God, 
our public prayer? Hath the Church of Christ from the first 
beginning by a secret universal instinct of God’s good Spirit always 
tied itself to end neither sermon nor almost any speech of moment 
which hath concerned matters of God without some special words 
of honour and glory to that Trinity which we all adore ; and is the- 
like conclusion of psalms become now at the length an eyesore or 
a galling to their ears that hear it? 


*4(St. Basil wrote his treatise de his calumniators, as he explains in 
Spiritu Sancto to justify himselfagainst chap.i. See 2). C. B. i. 293.] 
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[12.] Those flames of Arrianisme, they say, are quenched, BOOK ν. 
which were the cause why the Church devised in such sort ἴο Ch. xiii. 
confess and praise the glorious deity of the Son of God. Seeing 
therefore the sore is whole, why retain we as yet the plaister? 
When the cause why anything was ordained doth once cease, the 
thing itself should cease with it, that the Church being eased of 
unprofitable labours, needful offices may the better be attended. 
For the doing of things unnecessary, is many times the cause 
why the most necessary are not done. But in this case so to 
reason will not serve their turns. 

For first, the ground whereupon they build is not certainly their 
own but with special limitations. Few things are so restrained to 
any one end or purpose that the same being extinct they should 
forthwith utterly become frustrate. Wisdom may have framed 
one and the same thing to serve commodiously for divers ends, 
and of those ends any one be sufficient cause for continuance 
though the rest have ceased ; even as the tongue, which nature 
hath given us for an instrument of speech, is not idle in dumb 
persons, because it also serveth for taste. Again, if time have 
worn out, or any other mean altogether taken away what was first 
intended, uses not thought upon before may afterwards spring up, 
and be reasonable causes of retaining that which other considera- 
tions did formerly procure to be instituted. And it cometh some- 
time to pass that a thing unnecessary in itself as touching the 
whole direct purpose whereto it was meant or can be applied, 
doth notwithstanding appear convenient to be still held even 
without use, lest by reason of that coherence which it hath 
with somewhat most necessary, the removal of the one should 
indamage the other; and therefore men which have clean lost 
the possibility of sight keep still their eyes nevertheless in the 
place where nature set them. 

As for these two branches whereof our question groweth, Arrian- 
isme was indeed some occasion of the one, but a cause of neither, 
much less the only entire cause of both. For albeit conflict with 
Arrians brought forth the occasion of writing that Creed which long 
after was made a part of the church liturgy, as hymns and sen- 
tences of glory were a part thereof before; yet cause sufficient 
there is why both should remain in use, the one as a most divine 
explication of the chiefest articles of our Christian belief, the other 
as an heavenly acclamation of joyful applause to His praises in 
Whom we believe; neither the one nor the other unworthy to 
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But Calvin and Beza witness otherwise 





be heard sounding as they are in the Church of Christ, whether 
Arrianisme live or die. 

[13.] Against which poison likewise if we think that the Church 
at this day needeth not those ancient preservatives which ages 
before us were so glad to use, we deceive ourselves greatly. The 
weeds of heresy being grown unto such ripeness as that was, do 
even in the very cutting down scatter oftentimes those seeds which 
for a while lie unseen and buried in the earth, but afterward 
freshly spring up again no less pernicious than at the first. Which 
thing they very well know and I doubt not will easily confess, who 
live to their great both toil and grief, where the blasphemies of 
Arrians, Samosatenians, Tritheits, Eutychians, and Macedonians 35 
are renewed ; renewed by them who to hatch their heresy have 
chosen those churches as fittest nests, where Athanasius’ Creed is 
not heard ;76 by them I say renewed, who following the course of 


25 [Hooker probably has in his mind 
the letter of Beza to Duditius, which 
comes first in the collection of letters 
published in 1582 in vol. iil. of Beza’s 
Tractationum Theologicarum.  Beza 
dwells upon the advance made by 
heretical opinions concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Such phrases 
as, ‘‘ vestrarum ecclesiarum turbatores 
Tritheite, Ariani, Samosateni,” p. 
189; and ‘‘ Tritheismus Arianismum 
attulit, ab Arianismo ad Samosateni 
blasphemiam tandem deventum est,” 
p- 191, seem alluded to by Hooker. 
The first of these heretics was the 
Spaniard, Michael Servetus, burnt at 
Geneva, 1583, of whom Beza says, 
“In unico Serveto revocati sunt ab 
inferis Samosatenus, Arius, et Euty- 
ches.” (Preface to the Brevzs Lxpli- 
catio of the heresies of Valentine 
Gentilis, p. 13.) Servetus was fol- 
lowed by a group of Italians, Lzelius 
Socinus, Paul Alciat, George Bland- 
rata and Valentine Gentilis, of whom 
Gentilis, because he was beheaded in 
Berne for his opinions in 1566, is the 
best known. These men, persecuted 
in the Helvetian and Lutheran 
churches, took refuge in Poland, 
Bohemia, and Transylvania, where 
they prepared the way for the uni- 
tarianism of Faustus Socinus, who 
died in 1601. The views of Gentilis 
revived the early heresies of Paul of 
Samosata and Eunomius. Thus 
Thomas Rogers (Zxfosition of the 39 
Articles, Parker Soc. pp. 42, 72) 


describes Tritheites as those ‘‘ who 
think there be three Gods or Spirits, 
not distinguished only, but divided,” 
and speaks of ‘‘many erroneous 
spirits which deliver the Holy Ghost 
to be nothing else but the motion of 
God in His creatures, as did the 
Samosatenians.” The Brevis Lxplr- 
catio (Geneva, 1567) gives the official 
account of the dealings of Geneva 
with Gentilis, and refutations of his 
heresies. Beza’s Preface sketches the 
rise and progress of the Tritheite 
party in Poland and Transylvania. 
A S&revis Historia of Gentilis was 
written by Benedict Aretius, a Bernese 
theologian, and printed in the same 
year. There is an English translation 
entitled 4 short history of Valentine 
Gentilis, the Tritheist, published 1696, 
‘for the use of Dr. Sherlock.” It 
does not, of course, occur to Hooker 
that the harsh treatment of the Anti- 
Trinitarians helped rather than hin- 
dered the spread of their opinions. 
Five persons were burnt as heretics in 
England in Elizabeth’s reign. ] 

[In the Confessions of the French, 
Swiss, German and Belgian churches 
the Athanasian Creed is recognised. 
Hooker means therefore that it is 
dangerous not to use it in public wor- 
ship. Gentilis, who specially attacked 
the Athanasian Creed, said that the 
Savoy churches were nearest to his 
way of thinking. (δγενῖς Historza, 
Ρ. 45.) The Swiss churches did not 
use the creed in their services. When 
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extreme reformation, were wont in the pride of their own proceed- BOOK ν. 
ings to glory, that whereas Luther did but blow away the roof, 
and Zwinglius batter but the walls of popish superstition, the last 
and hardest work of all remained, which was to raze up the very 
ground and foundation of popery, that doctrine concerning the 
deity of Christ which Satanasius 57 (for so it pleased those impious 


the struggle in Poland became fierce 
between the orthodox and the Anti- 
Trinitarians we find a Synod resolving 
in 1562 that all speculation about the 
Trinity or the Atonement or the 
Incarnation was to be given up; that 
no expressions unknown to the primi- 
tive Church were to be used by 
ministers ; and that the decisions of 
Councils after Apostolic times were 
not binding. Such a policy of silence 
Hooker wishes to brand as fatal. In 
Poland it ended in 1565 in the consti- 
tution of a separate Anti-Trinitarian 
sect. Calvin, by his Srevzs Admonitio 
ad Fratres Polonos (Geneva, 1563), 
and the “fzstola which followed it, 
attempted to restrain the excesses of 
the Polish brethren. Both documents 
are printed in the Brevis Lxplicatio. 
Calvin, like Beza in the Preface before 
cited, argues resolutely for the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds. It is notice- 
able that all the disturbers of the 
Polish churches were foreigners, and 
most of them Italians.. Finally the 
Jesuits recovered most of Poland for 
Romanism. See Krasinski, Sketch 
of the Reformation in Poland, vol. 1. 
chap. vill.; and Beza’s Lzfe of Calvin, 
translated in Calvin’s 7Zyacts, etc., 
Edinburgh, 1844. ] 

*7[ Compare Book Iv. viii. 2. ‘‘ And 
therefore some there are, namely the 
Arians in the reformed churches of 
Poland, which imagine the canker to 
have eaten so far into the very bones 
and marrow of the Church of Rome, 
as if it had not so much as a sound 
belief, no not concerning God Himself, 
but that the very belief of the Trinity 
were a part of anti-Christian corrup- 
tion; and the wonderful providence 
of God did bring to pass that the 
bishop of the see of Rome should be 
famous for his triple crown ; a sensible 
mark whereby the world might know 
him to be that mystical beast spoken 
of in the Revelation, to be that great 
and notorious Antichrist in no one 
respect so much as in this, that he 


maintaineth the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity.”” Peter Gonesius, a Pole, in 1556 
rejected the Athanasian Creed and the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
(Krasinski, of. c2t. i. 356), but he was 
outdone by a minister of Cracow, 
Gregorius Pauli, whose pun upon the 
name of Athanasius became notorious, 
In the Commentarius Brevis of Law- 
rence Surius (1568) we find the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ What monsters of heresies do 
not exist to-day? In Lithuania there 
are many Arians and Nestorians, and 
many churches are held by men entirely 
atheists and execrable, who call the 
highest and most to be reverenced 
Trinity,—ah, the shame of it,—a 
‘three-headed Cerberus,’ and _ the 
Creed not Athanasian, but ‘ Sathans 
asian’.” There were several editions 
of this book as of the Chronographia 
of Genebrard, who copies the passage 
from Surius. Hooker’s reference is to 
the beginning of John Wigand’s tract, 
De Deo, contra novos Arios nuper in 
Polonia exortos, which is printed in the 
Brevis Explicatio, p. 6. The passage 
runs: ‘* Sic novi Ariani quiin Poionia 
jam recens exorti sunt et quorum sese 
caput et ducem profitetur quidam 
Gregorius Pauli, minister Cracoviensis, 
edita monstrosa Tabula et Turri Babel, 
ex putrida ambitione veluti scarabzei 
ex asinis mortuis pullulant. Nam 
Luthero vix minimam partem revela- 
tionis et destructionis Antichristi 
relinquunt, nempe superioris tantum 
tecti in zedificio Antichristiano denuda- 
tionem. At sibimet isti  spiritus 
arrogant Antichristi excisionem et 
extirpationem ab imis usque funda- 
mentis.” There is a similar passage 
in the Brevzs Historia, English trans- 
lation, 117-18, ‘* Gentilis complains to 
King Sigismund (of Poland) that 
Luther, Zwinglius, and Bucer, were 
wholly taken up in demolishing the 
outworks of Antichrist (in oppugna- 
tione caudze); and that amongst so 
many thousand reformers only Philip 
had attempted anything in this glorious 
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Our want of particular Thanksgivings 





forsaken miscreants to speak) hath in this memorable creed ex- 
plained. So manifestly true is that which one of the 38 ancient 
hath concerning Arianism, ‘‘Mortuis auctoribus hujus veneni, 
scelerata tamen eorum doctrina non moritur”: “The authors 
of this venom being dead and gone, their wicked doctrine not- 
withstanding continueth.” 


XLII. OUR WANT OF PARTICULAR THANKSGIVING. 


[1.] Amongst the heaps of these excesses and superfluities, there 
is espied the want of a principal part of duty, “There are no 
thanksgivings for the benefits for which there are petitions in our 
book of prayer.”1 This they have thought a point material to be 
objected. Neither may we take it in evil part to be admonished 
what special duties of thankfulness we owe to that merciful God, 
for Whose unspeakable graces the only requital which we are able 
to make is a true, hearty, and sincere acknowledgment how 
precious we esteem such benefits received, and how infinite in 
goodness the Author from Whom they come. But that to every 
petition we make for things needful there should be some answer- 
able sentence of thanks provided particularly to follow such 
requests obtained, either it is not a matter so requisite as they 
pretend ; or if it be, wherefore have they not then in such order 
framed their own Book of Common Prayer? Why hath our Lord 
and Saviour taught us a form of prayer containing so many 
petitions of those things which we want, and not delivered in like 


undertaking: and that too so indirectly 
that he seemed rather to threaten its 
ruin than to have given it any deadly 
wound. To the same purpose Gre- 
gorius Paulus says, that God began by 
Luther to demolish the Church of Anti- 


Foebad. cont. Arian. [cap. 8. 
Migne, S. Z. xx. 18.] 


WATS ( hoy eos 1538. [foe NYE ats 
486.] ‘‘ As such prayers are needful, 
whereby we beg release from our dis- 


christ at the roof, not at the foundation, 
lest the noisome stench of the ruins 
should have stifled them. And all this 
because they left the doctrine of the 
Trinity unattacked.” Calvin begins 
his Brevis Admonitio by mentioning 
the sorrow with which he had perused 
the Zadbula recently published in 
Poland. He seems to speak of it as 
by Starcari, whose heresy was con- 
cerning the atonement, but it was 
probably connected with the Zadula 
and Tower of Babel alluded to by 
Wigand. ] 


tresses, so there ought to be as neces- 
sary [‘ necessarily’ in original] prayers 
of thanksgiving when we have received 
those things at the Lord’s hand which 
we asked.” T. C. lib. ili. p. 209. 
“1 do not simply require a solemn 
and express thanksgiving for such 
benefits, but only upon a supposition, 
which is, that if it be expedient that 
there should be express prayers against 
so many of these earthly miseries, that 
then also it is meet that upon the de- 
liverance there should be an express 
thanksgiving.” 


Obvious reasons for this 





sort as many several forms of thanksgiving to serve when any 
thing we pray for is granted? What answer soever they can 
reasonably make unto these demands, the same shall discover 
unto them how causeless a censure it is that there are not in 
our book thanksgivings for all the benefits for which there are 
petitions.” 

[2.] For concerning the blessings of God, whether they tend 
unto this life or the life to come, there is great cause why we 
should delight more in giving thanks, than in making requests for 
them; inasmuch as the one hath pensiveness and fear, the other 
always joy annexed ; the one belongeth unto them that seek, the 
other unto them that have found happiness ; they that pray do but 
yet sow, they that give thanks declare they have reaped. Howbeit 
because there are so many graces whereof we stand in continual 
need, graces for which we may not cease daily and hourly to sue, 
graces which are in bestowing always, but never come to be fully 
had in this present life; and therefore when all things here have 
an end, endless thanks must have their beginning in a state which 
bringeth the full and final satisfaction of all such perpetual desires : 
again, because our common necessities, and the lack which we all 
have as well of ghostly as of earthly favours is in each kind so 
easily known, but the gifts of God according to those degrees and 
times which He in His secret wisdom seeth meet, are so diversely 
bestowed, that it seldom appeareth what all receive, what all stand 
in need of, it seldom lieth hid: we are not to marvel though the 
Church do oftener concur in suits than in thanks unto God for 
particular benefits. 

[3.] Nevertheless lest God should be any way unglorified, the 
greatest part of our daily service they know consisteth, according to 
the blessed apostle’s own precise rule,® in much variety of Psalms 
and Hymns, for no other purpose, but only that out of so plentiful 
a treasure there might be for every man’s heart to choose out his 
own sacrifice, and to offer unto God by particular secret instinct 
what fitteth best the often occasions which any several either party 
or congregation they seem to have. They that would clean take 
from us therefore the daily use of the very best means we have to 


57. Ὁ. lib. iii. p. 208. ‘*The de- stand not having been inserted until 
fault of the Book, for that there are the reign of James I.] 
no forms of thanksgivings for the 3 Ephes. v. 19. [‘* Speaking unto 
release from those common calamities yourselves in psalms and hymns.”] 
from which we have petitions to be Coloss. iii. 16. [‘‘ Admonishing your 
delivered.” [The Forms as they now _ own selves in psalms and hymns.” 
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magnify and praise the name of Almighty God for His rich 
blessings, they that complain of our reading and singing so many 
psalms for so good an end, they I say that find fault with our store 
should of all men be least willing to reprove our scarcity of 
thanksgivings. 

[4.] But because peradventure they see it is not either generally 
fit or possible that churches should frame thanksgivings answerable 
to each petition, they shorten somewhat the reins of their censure; 
there are no forms of thanksgiving, they say, for release of those 
“common calamities” from which we have petitions to be de- 
livered.* ‘There are prayers set forth to be said in the common 
calamities and universal scourges of the realm, as plague, famine 
etc., and indeed so it ought to be by the word of God. ... But as 
such prayers are needful, whereby we beg release from our dis- 
tresses, so there ought to be as necessary® prayers of thanksgiving, 
when we have received those things at the Lord’s hand which we 
asked in our prayers.” As oft therefore as any public or universal 
scourge is removed, as oft as we are delivered from those either 
imminent or present calamities, against the storm and tempest 
whereof we all instantly craved favour from above, let it be a 
question what we should render unto God for His blessings uni- 
versally, sensibly and extraordinarily bestowed. A prayer of three 
or four lines inserted into some part of our church liturgy? No, 
we are not persuaded that when God doth in trouble enjoin us the 
duty of invocation, and promise us the benefit of deliverance, and 
profess that the thing He expecteth after at our hands is to glorify 
Him as our mighty and only Saviour, the Church can discharge in 
manner convenient a work of so great importance by fore-ordain- 
ing some short collect wherein briefly to mention thanks. Our 
custom therefore whensoever so great occasions are incident, is by 
public authority to appoint throughout all churches set and 
solemn forms as well of supplication as of thanksgiving, the prepar- 
ations and intended complements whereof may stir up the minds 
of men in much more effectual sort, than if only there should be 
added to the Book of Prayer that which they require. 

[5.] But we err in thinking that they require any such matter. 
For albeit their words to our understanding be very plain, that in 
our book “there are prayers set forth” to be said when “common 
calamities” are felt, as “plague, famine,” and such like; again 
that ‘indeed so it ought to be by the word of God” ; that likewise 


aT ΟΣ ΠΡ ΡΟ 125. (LW. ie 290: δ [4 Necessarily ” in original. J 


The Matter of our Prayers 





“‘there ought to be as necessary prayers of thanksgiving when we 
have received those things”; finally that the want of such forms 
of thanksgiving for the release from those common calamities 
from which we have petitions to be delivered, is the “default 
of the Book of Common Prayer”; yet all this they mean but 
only by way of “supposition, if express prayers” against so many 
earthly miseries were convenient, that then indeed as many ex- 
press and particular thanksgivings should be likewise necessary. 
Seeing therefore we know that they hold the one superfluous, 
they would not have it so understood as though their minds were 
that any such addition to the book is needful, whatsoever they say 
for argument’s sake concerning this pretended defect. The truth 
is, they wave in and out, no way sufficiently grounded, no 
way resolved what to think, speak, or write, more than only that 
because they have taken it upon them, they must (no remedy 
now) be opposite. 


XLIV. IN SOME THINGS THE MATTER OF OUR PRAYER, AS THEY 


AFFIRM, UNSOUND. 


[1.7 The last supposed fault concerneth some few things, the 
very matter whereof is thought to be much amiss. Ina song of 
praise to our Lord Jesus Christ, we have these words, ‘‘ When 
Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” Which maketh some 
show of giving countenance to their error, who think that the 
faithful which departed this life before the coming of Christ, were 
never till then made partakers of joy, but remained all in that 
place which they term the “ Lake of the Fathers.” ἢ 


[Five objections to the doctrine im- 
plied in the Prayer Book are treated 
successively in chaps. xlv. to xlix. 
The doctrinal soundness of the Prayer 
Book was thus practically admitted by 
its assailants. Only the first and 
last objections can claim importance 
(chaps. xlv. and xlix.). They both of 
them rest upon Calvin’s teaching. In 
the Justitutes, ii. 16, he challenged 
the orthodox doctrine of the descent 
into Hell. The literal and often fan- 
tastic details which medizval fancy, 
in its picture of the harrowing of Hell, 
had added to the meagre statements 
of Scripture, were at once pruned 


away by Calvin’s theory, and _ this 
made it acceptable to impatient re- 
formers. The question of prayers 
for mercy upon all men connects itself 
with an important and characteristic 
part of Calvin’s theological system. 
At the end of his discussion of God’s 
righteous rejection of the reprobate 
(/ustitutes, 111. 24), he examines 7 7772. 
ii. 1-4, alleged both by Whitgift and 
Hooker in support of prayers for 
mercy upon all men, but alleged also 
against Calvin’s teaching. ] 

1[2 Adm. 58, ed. 1617. ‘‘ Other 
things there are maintained by some 
of them which are not agreeable with 
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In five points unsound 


In our liturgy request is made that we may be preserved “ from 
sudden death.” This seemeth frivolous, because the godly should 
be always prepared to die. 

Request is made that God would give those things which we for 
our unworthiness dare not ask. ‘‘ This,” they say, “carrieth with 
it the note of popish servile fear, and savoureth not of that 
confidence and reverent familiarity that the children of God have 
through Christ with their heavenly Father.” 

Request is made that we may evermore be defended from all 
adversity. For this “there is no promise in Scripture,” and there- 
fore “it is no prayer of faith, or of the which we can assure 
ourselves that we shall obtain it.” 

Finally, request is made that God “would have mercy upon 
all men.” This is impossible, because some are the vessels of 


wrath to whom God will never extend His mercy. 


XLV. 


WHEN THOU HADST OVERCOME THE SHARPNESS OF DEATH, 


THOU DIDST OPEN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN UNTO ALL 


BELIEVERS. 


[1.1 As Christ hath purchased that heavenly kingdom the last 
perfection whereof is glory in the life to come, grace in this life a 
preparation thereunto; so the same He hath “opened” to the 


the Scripture: namely, the false in- 
terpretation of this clause in our 
Creed, ‘He descended into hell ;’ 
which is expressly set down contrary 
to the Scriptures in the Creed made 
in metre in these words: 


‘*¢ His spirit did after this descend 
Into the lower parts, 
To them that long in darkness were, 
The true light of their hearts.’ 


“ΤΥ they can warrant this out of the 
Scriptures, then ‘Limbus Patrum’ 
and within a while Purgatory will be 
found out there.” The Rhemish 
Testament (1582) has a note on Luke 
xvi. 22, ‘‘The bosom of Abraham is 
the resting place of all them that died 
in perfect state of grace before Christ’s 
time, heaven being shut from men. 
It is called in Zachary ix. 4, a ‘lake 
without water’ (‘Tu quoque in san- 
guine testamenti tui emisisti vinctos 
tuos de lacu in quo non est aqua’), 
and sometimes a ‘ prison’ (75. 1xii. 7), 


but most commonly of the divines 
‘limbus patrum’ for that it is thought 
to have been the nigher part or brim 
of hell.” Milton has the original 
meaning of ‘limbus’ in mind when 
he speaks of ‘‘A limbo large and 
broad.” 4.6. 2. ili. 495. The Geneva 
margin (1562) has, ‘‘ The fathers in 
the old Law were said to be gathered 
into the bosom of Abraham because 
they received the fruit of the same 
faith with him.” And also ‘‘ Whereby 
is signified that most blessed life which 
they that die in the faith that Abraham 
did shall enjoy after this world.” The 
next notes state that Christ is ex- 
plaining spiritual things by material. 
**For our souls have neither fingers 
nor eyes neither are they thirsty or 
speak.” The Almighty, in calling 
Dives ‘son,’ ‘‘taunteth his vain boast- 
ing, who in his life vaunted himself 
to be the son of Abraham.” See note 
1 of the next chapter. | 


“Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven” 203 
world in such sort, that whereas none can possibly without Him BOOK v. 
attain salvation, by Him “all that believe” are saved. Now ch. xiv. 
whatsoever He did or suffered, the end thereof was to open the 
doors of the kingdom of heaven which our iniquities had “shut 
up.”! But because by ascending after that the sharpness of death 
was overcome, He took the very local possession of glory, and that 
to the use of all that are His, even as Himself before had witnessed, 
“1 go to prepare a place for you”?; and again, “Whom Thou 
hast given Me, O Father, I will that where I am they be also with 
Me, that My glory which Thou hast given Me they may behold®:” 
it appeareth that when Christ did ascend He then most liberally 
opened the kingdom of heaven, to the end that with Him and by 
Him all believers might reign. 
[2.] In what estate the Fathers rested which were dead before, 
it is not hereby either one way or other determined. All we can 
rightly gather is, that as touching their souls what degree of joy or 
happiness soever it pleased God to bestow upon them, His ascen- 
sion which succeeded procured theirs, and theirs concerning the 
body must needs be not only of but after His. As therefore 
Helvidius * against whom St. Jerome writeth, abused greatly those 
words of Matthew concerning Joseph and the mother of our 
Saviour Christ,® “He knew her not till she had brought forth 
her first-born”; thereby gathering against the honour of the blessed 
Virgin, that a thing denied with special circumstance doth import 
an opposite affirmation when once that circumstance is expired ; 
after the selfsame manner it should be a weak collection, if where- 
as we say that when Christ had ‘‘ overcome the sharpness of death, 
He then opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers” ; a thing 
in such sort affirmed with circumstance were taken as insinuating 


‘(Calvin (/rstztutes, 11. xvi. 8-12) 
interpreted the descent into Hell meta- 
phorically of the torments endured by 
Christ on the Cross, ‘* He bore in His 
soul the tortures of condemned and 
ruined man.” His influence caused 
the question to be much debated 
among reformers. Hooker’s cautious 
treatment of it is significant. Whit- 
gift held with Calvin, till Hugh 
Broughton in 1579 called attention to 
the point. In Lent, 1597, Bishop 
Bilson preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, 
condemned the metaphorical view. 
(Strype, Whitgzft ii. 321, 362; Soames, 
Elizabethan Relig. Hist. 476-8.) 
Thomas Rogers, in his Zxfosition of 


the 39 Articles (57-62), follows Calvin 
in 1585, but in the later edition of 
the work, 1607, dissents from him, 
saying that in the interpretation of 
article (iii.) ‘‘there is not that consent 
as were to be wished.” He uses the 


phrase ‘‘Lake Limbo.” See also 
note I of chap. xliv. ] 

2 Fohn xiv. [2]. 

3 FYohn xvii. 24. 

4 Hieron. contra Helvid. [Migne, 


S. 2. xxiii. 185.] August. Her. 84. 

[Migne, S. Z. xlii. 46. ‘*Helvidians, 

sprung from Helvidius,” are the 84th 

sort of heretics mentioned by St. 

Augustine in his treatise on Hereszes.] 
5[ Mate. i. 25.] 
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No special doctrine of the Descent into Hell implied 





an opposite denial before that circumstance be accomplished, and 
consequently that because when the sharpness of death was over- 
come, He then opened heaven as well to believing Gentiles as 
Jews, heaven till then was no receptacle to the souls of either. 
Wherefore be the spirits of the just and righteous before Christ 
truly or falsely thought excluded out of heavenly joy ; by that 
which we in the words alleged before do attribute to Christ’s 
ascension there is to no such opinion nor to the favourers ὃ thereof 
any countenance at all given. We cannot better interpret the 
meaning of these words than Pope Leo himself expoundeth them, 
whose speech concerning our Lord’s ascension may serve instead 
of a marginal gloss: “Christ’s exaltation is our promotion, and 
whither the glory of the head is already gone before, thither the 
hope of the body also is to follow. For as this day we have not 
only the possession of paradise assured unto us, but in Christ we 
have entered the highest of the heavens.”’ His ‘opening the 
kingdom of heaven” and His entrance thereinto was not only to 
His own use but for the benefit of ‘all believers.” 


TOUCHING PRAYER FOR DELIVERANCE FROM SUDDEN 
DEATH. 


XLVI. 


[1.] Our good or evil estate after death dependeth most upon 
the quality of our lives. Yet somewhat there is why a virtuous 
mind should rather wish to depart this world with a kind of treat- 
able dissolution, than to be suddenly cut off in a moment; rather 
to be taken than snatched away from the face of the earth. 


Death is that which all men 


SLyra, super. Gen. xxix. [Basle, 
1508. The reference should be to 
chap. xlix., where Lyra commenting 
‘‘moraliter”? on the Vulgate version 
of the difficult blessing of Joseph (v. 
26), says that the ancient fathers 
*“quantumcunque justi non admitte- 
bantur ad regnum, sed descendebant 
ad limbum ; filii vero Christi per bap- 
tismum admittuntur ad regnum. Chris- 
tus vero veniens in mundum per 
mortem suam sanctos patres de limbo 
eduxit et ad ccelum empyrzeum trans- 
tulit.” Cp. also Adaitzo ii. of Paul of 
Burgos to xxv. 8, where Lyra explains 
*‘congregatus est ad populum sum,” 
*‘Quia anima ejus recepta est ad lim- 


suffer, but not all men with one 


bum sanctorum patrum.”] Zo. p. iii. 
qu. 52. [The Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas ismeant. Qzwestzo 52 is ‘‘ De 
Descensu Christi ad Inferos.”” It con- 
tains eight Articles. Cp. also Suppl. 
69, art. 4, 5, 6, where the exact 
meaning of all the terms used of Hades 
or parts of Hades, is determined. ] 
7Leo Ser. 1, de Ascens. cap. 4. 
[73. Migne, S. Z. liv. 396. ‘‘ Christi 
ascensio, nostra provectio est, et 
quo processit gloria capitis, eo spes 
vocatur et corporis . . . Hodie enim 
non solum Paradisi possessores fir- 
mati sumus, sed etiam ccelorum in 
Christo superna penetravimus.’’] 


Deliverance from Sudden Death 





mind, neither all men in one manner. For being of necessity a 
thing common, it is through the manifold persuasions, dispositions, 
and occasions of men, with equal desert both of praise and dis- 
praise, shunned by some, by others desired. So that absolutely 
we cannot discommend, we cannot absolutely approve, either 
willingness to live or forwardness to die. 

And concerning the ways of death, albeit the choice thereof be 
only in His hands Who alone hath power over all flesh, and unto 
Whose appointment we ought with patience meekly to submit our- 
selves (for to be agents voluntarily in our own destruction is 
against both God and nature); yet there is no doubt but in so 
great variety, our desires will and may lawfully prefer one kind 
before another. Is there any man of worth and virtue, although 
not instructed in the school of Christ, or ever taught what the 
soundness of religion meaneth, that had not rather end the days of 
this transitory life as Cyrus in Xenophon, or in Plato Socrates are 
described, than to sink down with them of whom Elihu hath said, 
“ Momento moriuntur,”! “there is scarce an instant between their 
flourishing and their not being?” But let us which know what it 
is to die as Absalon or Ananias and Saphira died, let us beg of 
God that when the hour of our rest is come, the patterns of our 
dissolution may be Jacob,? Moses,’ Joshua,* David,® who leisurably 
ending their lives in peace, prayed for the mercies of God to come 
upon their posterity ; replenished the hearts of the nearest unto 
them with words of memorable consolation ; strengthened men in 
the fear of God; gave them wholesome instructions of life, and 
confirmed them in true religion ; in sum, taught the world no less 
virtuously how to die than they had done before how to live. 

[2.] To such as judge things according to the sense of natural 
men and ascend no higher, suddenness because it shorteneth 
their grief should in reason be most acceptable. That which 
causeth bitterness in death is the languishing attendance and 
expectation thereof ere it come. And therefore tyrants use what 
art they can to increase the slowness of death. Quick riddance 
out of life is often both requested and bestowed as a benefit. 


1 Yo xxxiv. 20. [‘‘ They shall die death blesses all the tribes of Israel 


suddenly.”’} 

2 Heb. xi. 21. [ΒΥ faith Jacob 
when he was a dying blessed both the 
sons of Joseph, and leaning on the end 
of his staff, worshipped God.” ] 

3 Deut. xxxiii. [Moses before his 


and praises God. ] 

4 Yosh. xxiv. [Joshua’s exhortation 
to the assembled people before his 
death. ] 

5, Kings ii. [David’s dying charge 
to Solomon. ] 
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By most of us Sudden Death is to be dreaded 


BOOK v. Commonly therefore it is for virtuous considerations that wisdom 


Ch. xlvi. 


so far prevaileth with men as to make them desirous of slow and 
deliberate death against the stream of their sensual inclination, 
content to endure the longer grief and bodily pain, that the soul 
may have time to call itself to a just account of all things past, by 
means whereof repentance is perfected, there is wherein to exercise 
patience, the joys of the kingdom of heaven have leisure to present 
themselves, the pleasures of sin and this world’s vanities are 
censured with uncorrupt judgment, charity is free to make advised 
choice of the soil wherein her last seed may most fruitfully be 
bestowed, the mind is at liberty to have due regard of that disposi- 
tion of worldly things which it can never afterwards alter; and 
because ® the nearer we draw unto God, the more we are often- 
times inlightened with the shining beams of His glorious presence 
as being then even almost in sight, a leisurable departure may in 
that case bring forth for the good of such as are present that which 
shall cause them for ever after from the bottom of their hearts to 
pray, “Ο let us die the death of the righteous, and let our last end 
be like theirs.”” All which benefits and opportunities are by 
sudden death prevented. 

[3.] And besides forasmuch as death howsoever is a general 
effect of the wrath of God against sin, and the suddenness thereof 
a thing which happeneth but to few; the world in this respect 
feareth it the more as being subject to doubtful constructions, 
which as no man willingly would incur, so they whose happy estate 
after life is of all men’s the most certain should especially wish 
that no such accident in their death may give uncharitable minds 
occasion of rash, sinister, and suspicious verdicts, whereunto 
they are over prone; so that whether evil men or good be 
respected, whether we regard ourselves or others, to be preserved 
from sudden death is a blessing of God. And our prayer against 
it importeth a twofold desire: first, that death when it cometh may 
give us some convenient respite ; or secondly, if that be denied us 
of God, yet we may have wisdom to provide always beforehand 


6Cypr. de Mortal. [The treatise 
On the Mortality, was written by 
Cyprian when the plague was raging, 
to comfort his flock. Hooker seems 
to refer specially to the story in ehap. 
19 of the ‘‘youth, venerable in honour 
and majesty, lofty in stature and shin- 
ing in aspect,” (“‘juvenis honore et 
majestate venerabilis, statu celsus et 


clarus aspectu,”’) who stood by the 
side of a ‘‘colleague and fellow-priest” 
when he was at the point of death 
and rebuked his cowardice. God’s 
providence must have sent him. The 
treatise was translated into English 
by Bishop Scory in 1556. Migne, 
S. L. iv. 595. ] 
7 Numb. xxiii, 10. 


Things which we for our unworthiness dare not ask 





that those evils overtake us not which death unexpected doth use 
to bring upon careless men, and that although it be sudden in 
itself, nevertheless in regard of our prepared minds it may not be 
sudden. 


XLVII. PRAYER THAT THOSE THINGS WHICH WE FOR OUR UN- 
WORTHINESS DARE NOT ASK, GOD, FOR THE WORTHINESS 


OF HIS SON, WOULD VOUCHSAFE TO GRANT. 


[1.] But is it credible that the very acknowledgment of our own 
unworthiness to obtain, and in that respect our professed fearful- 
ness to ask any thing otherwise than only for His sake to Whom 
God can deny nothing, that this should be noted for a popish 
error, that this should be termed baseness, abjection of mind, or 
‘‘servility,” 15 it credible? That which we for our unworthiness 
are afraid to crave, our prayer is that God for the worthiness of 
His Son would notwithstanding vouchsafe to grant. May it please 
them to shew us which of these words it is that “‘carrieth the note 
of popish and servile fear?” 4 

[2.] In reference to other creatures of this inferior world man’s 
worth and excellency is admired. Compared with God, the truest 
inscription wherewith we can circle so base a coin is that of David, 
“Universa vanitas est omnis homo:? Whosoever hath the name 
of a mortal man, there is in him whatsoever the name of vanity 
doth comprehend.” And therefore what we say of our own 
“unworthiness” there is no doubt but truth will ratify. - Alleged 
in prayer it both becometh and behoveth saints. For as humility 
is in suitors a decent virtue, so the testification thereof by such 
effectual acknowledgments, not only argueth a sound apprehension 
of His supereminent glory and majesty before Whom we stand, 


1T. C. lib. i. Ρ. 136. [107. W. ii. 


tia metuit, et adjicias quee oratio non 
475.] ‘‘ This request carrieth with it 


presumit.” Miss. Sar. ap. Palmer, 


still the note of the popish servile fear, 
and savoureth not of that confidence 
and reverent familiarity that the child- 
ren of God have through Christ with 
their heavenly Father.” [Cartwright 
begins, ‘‘In the collect upon the 
twelfth Sunday after Trinity Sunday, 
and likewise in one of those which are 
to be said after the offertory, as it is 
called,” etc. The former in the 1559 
Prayer Book ended: ‘‘ giving unto us 
that, that our prayer dare not presume 
to ask: through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” §* Ut dimittas que conscien- 


Orig. Liturg.i. 379. The other collect 
remains unaltered. | 

2 Psalm xxxix. 5. 

3Phil. de Sacrif. Abel. et Cain. 
[cap. xiv. p. 93, Paris, 1552.] Μεμνη- 
μένος yap τῆς ἰδίας παρὰ πάντα ovdevelas 
μεμνήσῃ καὶ τῆς τοῦ Θεοῦ παρὰ πάντα 
ὑπερβολῆς. [Modern editors read περὶ. 
“For if you remember your own 
nothingness in every particular you 
will also be sure to remember the ex- 
ceeding greatness of God in every 
thing.”’] 
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BOOK V. 
Ch. xlvii. 


The prayer couples a true fear with a true boldness 
but putteth also into His hands a kind of pledge or bond for 
security against our unthankfulness, the very natural root whereof 
is always either ignorance, dissimulation, or pride: ignorance, 
when we know not the author from whom our good cometh ; 
dissimulation, when our hands are more open than our eyes upon 
that we receive; pride, when we think ourselves worthy of that 
which mere grace and undeserved mercy bestoweth. In prayer 
therefore to abate so vain imaginations with the true conceit of 
unworthiness, is rather to prevent than commit a fault. 

[3.] It being no error thus to think, no fault thus to speak of 
ourselves when we pray, is it a fault that the consideration of our 
unworthiness maketh us fearful to open our mouths by way of suit? 
While Job had prosperity and lived in honour, men feared him for 
his authority’s sake, and in token of their fear when they saw him 
they “hid themselves.”* Between Elihu and the rest of Job’s 
familiars the greatest disparity was but in years. And he, though 
riper than they in judgment, doing them reverence in regard of 
age, stood long “doubtful,” and very loth to adventure upon 
speech in his elders’ hearing.® If so small inequality between man 
and man make their modesty a commendable virtue, who respect- 
ing superiors as superiors, can neither speak nor stand before 
them without fear: that the publican approacheth not more boldly 
to God ; that when Christ in mercy draweth near to Peter, he in 
humility and fear craveth distance ; that being to stand, to speak, 
to sue in the presence of so great majesty, we are afraid, let no 
man blame us. 

[4.] In® which consideration notwithstanding because to fly 
altogether from God, to despair that creatures unworthy shall be 
able to obtain any thing at His hands, and under that pretence to 
surcease from prayers as bootless or fruitless offices, were to Him 
no less injurious than pernicious to our own souls; even that 
which we tremble to do we do, we ask those things which we dare 
not ask. The knowledge of our own unworthiness is not without 


4 Fob xxix. 8. Amongst the parts 
of honour Aristotle reckoneth προσ- 
κυνήσεις and ἐκστάσεις. ARhet. lib. i. 
cap. 5. [Aristotle is enumerating the 
honours men desire. He ends with 
τὰ βαρβαρικά, οἷον προσκυνήσεις καὶ 
ἐκστάσεις, ‘Such as foreigners use, 
obeisances and givings place to.” See 
note 2, chap. xxxiv. | 

5 Fob xxxii. 6. 


51: ΟἹ ΠΡ ΤΙΣ ps. 203.) ΠΕ pub= 


lican did indeed not lift up his eyes : 
so that if by his example we should 
say we dare ask nothing, we ought 
also to ask nothing: otherwise instead 
of teaching true humility, we open a 
school to hypocrisy, which the Lord 
detesteth.” [Whitgift (ii. 476) had 
asked, ‘‘I pray you, whether doth the 
prayer of the Pharisee, that so extolleth 
himself, or of the Publican, that so 
humbled himself, like you better?”] 


The Prayer for Deliverance from all Adversity 





belief in the merits of Christ. With that true fear which the one 
causeth there is coupled true boldness, and encouragement drawn 
from the other. The very silence which our unworthiness putteth 
us unto, doth itself make request for us, and that in the confidence 
of His grace.’ Looking inward we are stricken dumb, looking 
upward we speak and prevail. O happy mixture, wherein things 
contrary do so qualify and correct the one the danger of the other’s 
excess, that neither boldness can make us presume as long as we 
are kept under with the sense of our own wretchedness; nor, while 
we trust in the mercy of God through Christ Jesus, fear be able to 
tyrannize over us! As therefore our fear excludeth not that bold- 
ness which becometh saints ; 8. so if their “ familiarity” ® with God 
do not savour of this fear, it draweth too near that irreverent 
confidence wherewith true humility can never stand. 


XLVIII. PRAYER TO BE EVERMORE DELIVERED FROM ALL 


ADVERSITY. 


[1.] Touching continual deliverance in the world from all 
adversity, their conceit is that we ought not to ask it of God by 
prayer, forasmuch as in Scripture there is no promise that we shall 
be evermore free from vexations, calamities, and troubles.! 

[2.] Minds religiously affected are wont in every thing of 
weight and moment which they do or see, to examine accord- 
ing unto rules of piety what dependency it hath on God, what 
reference to themselves, what coherence with any of those duties 
whereunto all things in the world should lead, and accordingly 


7[Compare Whitgift (ii. 476), ‘‘ In 
that therefore we say, ‘for our own 
unworthiness we dare not ask it,’ we 
both ask it, and yet with all humility 
acknowledge our own unworthiness.”’] 

8 Rom. v. 2. [‘* By whom also we 
have access through faith unto this 
grace.” ] viii. 15. [‘* For ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage to fear 
again.”] eb. x. 19. [‘* By the blood 
of Jesus we may be bold to enter into 
the holy place.’’] 

ΒΕΓΞ Cent 203, “Ours saviour 
Christ will have set before us most 
amiable names” (of a Father and a 
Friend) ‘‘ when we come to prayer: 
to engender in us a reverent /amziliar- 
zty with Him. And the boldness that 


the children of God ought to have so 
much passeth that which we use to 
any of our most dearest friends, as we 
are more assured of His love than of 
theirs.”’] 

ΤΙΣ ΟΣ Jib. asp 116. το γ" 
νν πἴ 23.7.3: ‘* Forasmuch as 
there is no promise in the Scripture 
that we should be free from all adver- 
sity and that evermore, it seemeth that 
this prayer might have been better 
conceived, being no prayer of faith, 
or of the which we can assure ourselves 
that we shall obtain it.” [He adds, 
‘* Whatsoever can be alleged for the 
defence of it, yet every one which is 
not contentious may see that it needeth 
some caution or exception.”’] 
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BOOK V. they frame the inward disposition of their minds sometime to 

Ch. xlvii. admire God, sometimes? to bless Him and give Him thanks, 
sometime to exult in His love, sometime to implore His mercy. 
All which different elevations of spirit unto God are contained 
in the name of prayer. Every good and holy desire though it 
lack the form, hath notwithstanding in itself the substance and 
with Him the force of a prayer, Who regardeth the very moan- 
ings, groans, and sighs of the heart of man. Petitionary prayer 
belongeth only to such as are in themselves impotent, and stand 
in need of relief from others. We thereby declare unto God 
what our own desire is that He by His power should effect. 
It presupposeth therefore in us first the want of that which we 
pray for; secondly, a feeling of that want; thirdly, an earnest 
willingness of mind to be eased therein; fourthly, a declaration 
of this our desire in the sight of God, not as if He should be 
otherwise ignorant of our necessities, but because we this way 
shew that we honour Him as our God, and are verily persuaded 
that no good thing can come to pass which He by His omnipo- 
tent power effecteth not. 

[3] Now because there is no man’s prayer acceptable 
whose person is odious, neither any man’s person gracious 
without faith, it is of necessity required that they which pray 
do believe. The prayers which our Lord and Saviour made 
were for His own worthiness accepted; ours God accepteth 
not but with this condition, if they be joined with® belief in 
Christ. 

The prayers of the just are accepted always, but not always 
those things granted for which they pray. For in prayer if faith 
and assurance to obtain were both one and the same thing, 
seeing that the effect of not obtaining is a plain testimony that 
they which prayed were not sure they should obtain, it would 
follow that their prayer being without certainty of the event, was 
also made unto God without faith, and consequently that God 
abhorred it. Which to think of so many prayers of saints as 
we find have failed in particular requests, how absurd were it! 
His faithful people have this comfort, that whatsoever they rightly 


2[aBC concur in adding the ‘s’tothe Migne, S. Z. xxxvii. 1436. Augus- 


second of these ‘sometimes.’] tine is commenting on the words, 

3 Oratio que non fit per Christum  ‘‘Oratio ejus fiat in peccatum.” ‘*The 
non solum non potest delere peccatum, prayer which does not plead Christ’s 
sed etiam ipsa fit [in] peccatum.”? name does not only fail to destroy sin, 


Aug. nar. in Psal. ον. [8 9. it turns into a sin itself.”] 


“Pater, si possibile est ” 


ask, the same no doubt but they shall receive, so far as may 
stand with the glory of God, and their own everlasting good, 
unto either of which two it is no virtuous man’s purpose to 
seek or desire to obtain any thing prejudicial, and therefore that 
clause which our Lord and Saviour in the prayer of His agony 
did express, we in petitions of like nature do always imply, “Pater, 
si possibile est, If it may stand with Thy will and pleasure.” 4 
Or if not, but that there be secret impediments and causes in 
regard whereof the thing we pray for is denied us, yet the prayer 
itself which we make is a pleasing sacrifice to God, Who both 
accepteth and rewardeth it some other way. So that sinners in 
very truth are denied when they seem to prevail in their supplica- 
tions, because it is not for their sakes or to their good that their 
suits take place; the faithful contrariwise, because it is for their 
good oftentimes that their petitions do not take place, prevail 
even then when they most® seem denied. “Our Lord God in 
anger hath granted some impatient men’s requests,’ as on the 
other side the Apostle’s suit He hath of favour and mercy not 
granted,” saith St. Augustine. 

[4.] To think we may pray unto God for nothing but what 
He hath promised in Holy Scripture we shall obtain, is perhaps 
an error. For of prayer there are two uses. It serveth as a 
mean to procure those things which God hath promised to grant 
when we ask; and it serveth as a mean to express our lawful 


4[ Matt. xxvi. 39.] 

δ Numb. xi. 33 [** While the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, before it 
was chewed, even the wrath of the 
Lord was kindled against the people 
and the Lord smote the people with 
an exceeding great plague.” After 
the sending of quails]. z Sam. viii. 
7 [‘‘ And the Lord said unto Samuel, 
Hear the voice of the people in all 
that they shall say unto thee; for they 
have not cast thee away, but they have 
cast Me away, that I should not reign 
over them.” After the demand of the 
people for a king]. /od i. 12, ii. 6 
[The granting of Satan’s request to be 
allowed to bring adversity upon Job]. 
Luke viii. 32 [‘‘And there was thereby 
an herd of many swine feeding on an 
hill, and the devils besought Him that 
He would suffer them to enter into 
them. So He suffered them ”’]. 

5 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. [The thorn in the 
flesh. ‘For this thing I besought the 


Lord thrice that it might depart from 
τη6.᾽ 

7 Aug. Epist. ad Probam viduane, 
Ep. 121. [4]. 130, cap. 14. Migne, 
S. LZ. xxxiil. 504. ‘‘ Nonnullis impa- 
tientibus Dominus Deus quod petebant 
concessit iratus, sicut contra A postolo 
negavit propitius.” The letter ex- 
plains ‘‘quomodo sit orandus Deus,” 
All the texts here quoted by Hooker 
are taken by him from Augustine, 
whose arguments he paraphrases. } 

8 [Whitgift is less cautious. ‘To be 
short, if this rule and reason be good, 
then must we pray for nothing, ex- 
cept first we search in the Scriptures 
whether there be any promise for the 
same or no.” He adds, ‘If you will 
spoil us of this liberty in praying, you 
shall not only bring prayer into a 
harrow room, but deprive us of one of 
the greatest and most singular conso- 
lations that a Christian man can have 
in this world.” W, ii. 473-4-] 
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Christ’s Prayer that the Cup might pass from Him 





desires also towards that, which whether we shall have or 
no we know not till we see the event. Things in themselves 
unholy or unseemly we may not ask; we may whatsoever being 
not forbidden either nature or grace shall reasonably move us 
to wish as importing the good of men, albeit God Himself have 
nowhere by promise assured us of that particular which our 
prayer craveth. To pray for that which is in itself and of its 
own nature apparently a thing impossible, were not convenient. 
Wherefore though men do without offence wish daily that the 
affairs which with evil success are past might have fallen out 
much better, yet to pray that they may have been any other 
than they are, this being a manifest impossibility in itself, the 
rules of religion do not permit. Whereas contrariwise when 
things of their own nature contingent and mutable are by the 
secret determination of God appointed one way, though we the 
other way make our prayers, and consequently ask those things 
of God which are by this supposition impossible, we ποί- 
withstanding do not hereby in prayer transgress our lawful 
bounds. 

[5.1 That Christ, as the only begotten Son of God, having 
no superior, and therefore owing honour unto none, neither 
standing in any need, should either give thanks, or make petition 
unto God, were most absurd. As man what could beseem Him 
better, whether we respect His affection to Godward, or His 
own necessity, or His charity and love towards men? Some 
things He knew should come to pass and notwithstanding prayed 
for them, because He also knew that the necessary means to 
effect them were His prayers. As in the Psalm it is said, “ Ask 
of Me and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance 
and the ends of the earth for Thy possession.”® Wherefore that 
which here God promiseth His Son, the same in the seventeenth 
of John 19 He prayeth for: ‘“ Father, the hour is now come, glorify 
Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee according as 
Thou hast given Him power over all flesh.” 

But had Christ the like promise concerning the effect of every 
particular for which He prayed? ‘That which was not effected 
could not be promised. And we know in what sort He prayed 
for removal of that bitter cup, which cup He tasted, notwith- 
standing His prayer. 


9. Psalm ii. 8. 1 Mait, xxvi. 39; Mark xiv. 365 
10 John xvil. 1, 2. Luke xxii. 42. 


The large terms of Scriptural Promises 





[6.] To shift off this example? they answer first,)> “That as 
other children of God, so Christ had a promise of deliverance 
as far as the glory of God in the accomplishment of His vocation 
would suffer.” 

And if we ourselves have not also in that sort the promise of 
God to be evermore delivered from all adversity, what meaneth 
the sacred Scripture to speak in so large terms, “Be obedient, 
and the Lord thy God will make thee plenteous in every work 
of thy hand, in the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of thy 
cattle, and in the fruit of the land for thy wealth.”!4 Again, 
“Keep His laws, and thou shalt be blest above all people, the 
Lord shall take from thee all infirmities.”15 ‘The man whose 
delight is in the law of God, whatsoever he doth it shall 
prosper.” “For the ungodly there are great plagues remain- 
ing; but whosoever putteth his trust in the Lord mercy em- 
braceth him on every side.”!7 Not only that mercy which 
keepeth from being “overlaid or oppressed,”}8 but mercy which 
saveth from being “touched” with grievous miseries, mercy 
which turneth away the course of “the great water-floods,” and 
permitteth them not to “come near.” 19 

[7.] Nevertheless, because the prayer of Christ did concern 
but one calamity, they are still bold to deny the lawfulness of 
our prayer for deliverance out of all, yea though we pray with 
the same exception that He did, “If such deliverance may stand 
with the pleasure of Almighty God and not otherwise.” For 
they have secondly found out a rule*? that prayer ought only 
to be made for deliverance “from this or that particular adversity, 


12 [Which had been alleged by Whit- 
gift, ἢ. 474. ‘‘ Christ Himself prayed 
to have the cup of His passion re- 
moved from Him; which undoubtedly 
He knew before would not be granted 
unto Him.” ] 

137, C. lib. iii. p. 200. ‘‘ Neither 
did our Saviour Christ pray without 
promise ; for as other the children of 
God to whose condition He had 
humbled Himself have, so had He a 
promise of deliverance so far as the 
glory of God in the accomplishment 
of His vocation would suffer.” 

14 Deut. xxx. 9. 

16 Deut. vii. 15. 

16 Psalm i. 4. 

7 Psalm xxxii. 11. 

SAT (Ge pire sop ee 


[B. B.] 
[B. B.] 
‘He citeth the 


ninety-first Psalm, that ‘no evil shall 
come to thee.’ .. . It must not be 
understood that the afflictions shall 
not ¢ouch us; which is manifest, in 
that, assigning the manner of per- 
formance of these promises, he saith, 
that ‘the Lord will be with him in 
his trouble, and deliver him’; noting 
that he shall be in trouble, which is 
contrary to that, that ‘he shall be free 
from all trouble.’ So that, to accord 
the Scripture with itself, the meaning 
of the promise must needs be, that he 
shall not be overlaid or oppressed, but 
contrarily, that the afflictions shall 
serve, as the Apostle saith, to his 
good.’”] 

19 Psalm xxxii. 7. 
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Three objections to Prayer against all Adversity 


whereof we know not but upon the event what the pleasure of 
God is.” Which quite overthroweth that other principle wherein 
they require unto every prayer which is of faith an assurance to 
obtain the thing we pray for. At the first to pray against all 
adversity was unlawful, because we cannot assure ourselves that 
this will be granted. Now we have license to pray against any 
particular adversity, and the reason given because we know not 
but upon the event what God will do. If we know not what 
God will do, it followeth that for any assurance we have He 
may do otherwise than we pray, and we may faithfully pray for 
that which we cannot assuredly presume that God will grant. 
[8.] Seeing therefore neither of these two answers will serve 
the turn, they have?! a third, which is, that to pray in such 
sort is but idly mispent labour, because God already hath 
revealed His will touching this request, and we know that the 
suit we make is denied before we make it. Which neither is 
true, and if it were, was Christ ignorant what God had determined 
touching those things which Himself should suffer? To say,” 
“He knew not what weight of sufferances His heavenly Father 
had measured unto Him,” is somewhat hard; harder that 
although “He knew them” notwithstanding for the present 
time they were “forgotten through the force of those unspeak- 
able pangs which He then was in.” The one against the plain 
express words of the holy Evangelist, ‘‘ He knew all things that 
should come upon Him ;””* the other less credible if any thing 
may be of less credit than what the Scripture itself gainsayeth. 
Doth any of them which wrote His sufferings make report that 
memory failed Him? Is there in His words and speeches 
any sign of defect that way? Did not Himself declare before 
whatsoever was to happen in the course of that whole tragedy ? 
Can we gather by any thing after taken from His own mouth 


27. (. lib.iii. p.201. ‘* We ought 
not to desire to be free from all ad- 


extreme weight of sufferances which 
God His heavenly Father had mea- 


versity if it be His will, considering 
that He hath already declared His 
will therein : [but only of this or that 
adversity, whereof,” etc. 1. 

5. ΠΥ 1G. lib: ail, Ὁ: 201) {1 deny 
that at that time He made that prayer 
to His holy Father He ‘knew He 
should not obtain.’ For although He 
knew that He should suffer, yet if I 
answer that as touching His humanity 
He knew not the most infinite and 


sured unto Him; or knowing them 
had through the unspeakable force of 
the pangs which He then was in 
forgotten them; I see not how this 
answer may not be maintained as a 
Christian and catholic answer.” Cart- 
wright finishes his paragraph with the 
words : ‘‘ He ” (Whitgift) ‘‘ hath much 
other fog to this purpose, but not worth 
the naming.”] 
23 John xviil. 4. 


Two several kinds of operation of the Will 
eee ee ee ee 
either in the place of public judgment or upon the altar of 
the cross, that through the bruising of His body some part 
of the treasures of His soul were scattered and slipped from 
Him? If that which was perfect both before and after did 
fail at this only middle instant, there must appear some manifest 
cause how it came to pass. True it is that the pangs of His 
heaviness and grief were unspeakable: and as true that because 
the minds of the afflicted do never think they have fully con- 
ceived the weight or measure of their own woe, they use their 
affection as a whetstone both to wit and memory, these as 
nurses to feed grief, so that the weaker His conceit had been 
touching that which He was to suffer, the more it must needs 
in that hour have helped to the mitigation of His anguish. 
But His anguish we see was then at the very highest whereunto 
it could possibly rise; which argueth His deep apprehension 
even to the last drop of the gall which that cup contained, 
and of every circumstance wherein there was any force to 
augment heaviness, but above all things the resolute determina- 
tion of God and His own unchangeable purpose, which He 
at that time could not forget. 

[9.] To what intent then was His prayer, which plainly 
testifieth so great willingness to avoid death? Will, whether 
it be in God or man, belongeth to the essence and nature of 
both. The Nature therefore of God being one, there are not 
in God divers wills although Godhead be in divers persons, 
because the power of willing is a natural not a personal 
propriety. Contrariwise, the Person of our Saviour Christ 
being but one there are in Him two wills, because two 
natures, the nature of God and the nature of man, which 
both do imply this faculty and power. So that in Christ there 
is a divine and there is an human will, otherwise He were 
not both God and man. Hereupon the Church hath of old 
condemned Monothelites as heretics, for holding that Christ 
had but one will. The works and operations of our Saviour’s 
human will were all subject to the will of God, and framed 
according to His law, “I desired to do Thy will O God, and 
Thy law is within Mine heart. ” 24 

Now as man’s will so the will of Christ hath two several 
kinds of operation, the one natural or necessary, whereby 
it desireth simply whatsoever is good in itself, and shunneth 


4 Psalm xi. 8, [10]. 
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as generally all things which hurt; the other deliberate, when 
we therefore embrace things as good, because the eye of 
understanding judgeth them good to that end which we 
simply desire. Thus in itself we desire health, physic only 
for health’s sake. And in this sort special reason oftentimes 
causeth the will by choice to prefer one good thing before 
another, to leave one for another’s sake, to forego meaner 
for the attainment of higher desires, which our Saviour like- 
wise did. 

These different inclinations of the will considered, the 
reason is easy how in Christ there might grow desires seeming 
but being not indeed opposite, either the one of them unto 
the other, or either of them to the will of God. For let the 
manner of His speech be weighed, “My soul is now 
troubled, and what should I say? Father, save me out 
of this hour. But yet for this very cause am I come into 
this hour.” His purpose herein was most effectually to pro- 
pose to the view of the whole world two contrary objects, the 
like whereunto in force and efficacy were never presented in 
that manner to any but only to the soul of Christ.26 There 
was presented before His eyes in that fearful hour on the 
one side God’s heavy indignation and wrath towards mankind 
as yet unappeased, death as yet in full strength, hell as yet 
never mastered by any that came within the confines and 
bounds thereof, somewhat also peradventure more than is 
either possible or needful for the wit of man to find out, 
finally Himself flesh and blood left?’ alone to enter into 


2 John xii. 27. recederet. Sic ergo humanitas a divi- 


26(In the Bod/ezan MS. the sentence, 
‘<There was presented . . . not be 
able to touch,” takes the place of a 
shorter erased sentence which can still 
be read. With a commaafter “Christ,” 
it runs, ‘‘ A death the sentence whereof 
proceeded from such indignation and 
wrath in God as the whole mass of 
iniquity could kindle, a life the pur- 
chase whereof should reach over all 
mankind and continue unto eternity.” 
The handwriting is apparently not 
Hooker’s. | 

27°* Non potuit divinitas humani- 
tatem et secundum aliquid deseruisse, 
et secundum aliquid non deseruisse ? 
Subtraxit protectionem, sed non sepa- 
ravit unionem. Sic ergo dereliquit ut 
non adjuvaret, sed non dereliquit ut 


nitate in passione derelicta est. [dere- 
lictam se clamabat.] Quam tamen 
mortem quia non pro sua iniquitate sed 
pro nostra redemptione sustinuit, quare 
sit derelicta requirit,non quasi adversus 
Deum de pcena murmurans sed nobis 
innocentiam suam in pcena demon- 
strans.” Hug. de Sacram. lib. ii. part 
I, cap. 10. [Migne, S. 2. clxxvi. 400. 
Hugo of St. Victor (1097-1141), 
probably of Saxon birth, for eight 
years ‘‘preceptor” of the cloistral 
school of the Abbey of St. Victor 
at Paris, was the founder of the me- 
dizeval mysticism of France. Hooker’s 
quotation is a paraphrase. ‘‘ Might 
not the Godhead have quitted the 
Manhood in one respect but not in 
another? The Godhead withdrew 
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conflict with all these;2% on the other side, a world to be BOOK v. 
saved by One, a pacification of wrath through the dignity ch. xiii. 
of that sacrifice which should be offered, a conquest over 
death through the power of that Deity which would not 
suffer the tabernacle thereof to see corruption, and an utter 
disappointment of all the forces of infernal powers, through 
the purity of that Soul which they should have in their hands 
and not be able to touch. Let no man marvel that in this 
case the soul of Christ was much “troubled.” For what 
could such apprehensions breed but (as their nature is) in- 
explicable passions of mind, desires abhorring what they embrace, 
and embracing what they abhor? In which agony “how 
should the tongue go about to express” what the soul endured? 
When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words 
accordingly to open them were many; howbeit, still unto 
his seeming they were undiscovered: ‘‘ Though my talk” (saith 
Job) “be this day in bitterness, yet my plague is greater than 
my groaning.” *® But here to what purpose should words serve, 
when nature hath more to declare than groans and _ strong 
cries, more than streams of bloody sweats, more than His 
doubled and tripled prayers can express, Who thrice putting 
forth His hand to receive that cup, besides which there was 
no other cause of His coming into the world, He thrice pulleth 
it back again, and as often even with tears of blood craveth, 
“If it be possible, O Father: or if not, even what Thine own 
good pleasure is,” for Whose sake the passion that hath in it 
a bitter and a bloody conflict even with wrath and death and 
hell is most welcome.*° 

[10.] Whereas therefore we find in God a will resolved 
that Christ shall suffer; and in the human will of Christ two 


protection, but did not sever union. 
It forsook so that it did not assist, 
but it did not forsake, so that it went 
away. In this sense, therefore, in 
the passion the Manhood was for- 
saken of the Godhead. But since 
He sustained that death not for His 
own wickedness but for our re- 
demption, He asks why He has been 
forsaken, not as murmuring for the 
punishment against God, but as de- 
monstrating to us in the punishment 
His own innocence.”] Deus meus, 
utquid dereliguistt me? vox est nec 
ignorantiz, nec diffidentiz, nec que- 


relze, sed admirationis tantum, que 
aliis investigandee causee ardorem et 
diligentiam acuat. [‘‘ ‘ My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ 
The cry is neither ignorance, nor 
faithlessness, nor complaint, but 
wonder only, which in others should 
sharpen their ardour and energy to 
investigate the cause.”’] 

8 Matt. xxvii. 46. [‘‘ My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?”] 

29 Job xxiii. 2. 

59[Compare Pearson on the word 
‘* Suffered ” in his exposition of Article 
Iv of the Creed. ] 
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BOOK Vv. actual desires, the one avoiding, and the other accepting 
Ch. xlviii, death; is that desire which first declareth itself by prayer 
against that wherewith He concludeth prayer, or either of 
them against His mind to Whom prayer in this case seeketh? 
We may judge of these diversities in the will, by the like in 
the understanding. For as the intellectual part doth not cross 
itself by conceiving man to be just and unjust when it meaneth 
not the same man, nor by imagining the same man learned 
and unlearned, if learned in one skill, and in another kind 
of learning unskilful, because the parts of every true op- 
position do always both concern the same subject, and have 
reference to the same thing, sith otherwise they are but in 
show opposite and not in truth: so the will about one and the 
same thing may in contrary respects have contrary inclinations 
and that without contrariety. The minister of justice may for 
public example to others, virtuously will the execution of that 
party, whose pardon another for consanguinity’s sake as virtu- 
ously may desire. Consider death in itself, and nature teacheth 
Christ to shun it; consider death as a mean to procure the 
salvation of the world, and mercy worketh in Christ all willing- 
ness of mind towards 1. Therefore in these two desires 
there can be no repugnant opposition. Again, compare them 
with the will of God, and if any opposition be, it must be 
only between His appointment of Christ’s death, and the former 
desire which wisheth deliverance from death. But neither is 
this desire opposite to the will of God. The will of God 
was that Christ should suffer the pains of death. Not so 
His will, as if the torment of innocency did in itself please 
and delight God, but such was His will in regard of the end 
whereunto it was necessary that Christ should suffer. The 
death of Christ in itself therefore God willeth not, which to 
the end we might thereby obtain life He both alloweth and 
appointeth. In like manner the Sonne of man endureth 
willingly to that purpose those grievous pains, which simply 
not to have shunned had been against nature, and by conse- 
quent against God. 
[11.7.1 take it therefore to be an error that Christ either 


31 Jsa. liii. 10. [‘‘ When He shall has, *‘ Christ by offering up Himself 
make His soul an offering for sin, He shall give life to His Church, and so 
shall see His seed, and shall prolong cause them to live with Him for 
His days, and the will of the Lord ever.”] /ohm x. 15. [“1 lay down 
shall prosper in His hand.” Margin My life for My sheep.” ] 


We need not be sure that God will grant our prayers 





knew not what Himself was to suffer, or else had forgotten 
the things He knew. The root of which error was an over- 
restrained consideration of prayer, as though it had no other 
lawful use but only to serve for a chosen mean, whereby the 
will resolveth to seek that which the understanding certainly 
knoweth it shall obtain: whereas prayers in truth both ours 
are and His were, as well sometime a presentation of mere 
desires, as a mean of procuring desired effects at the hands of 
God. We are therefore taught by His example, that the 
presence of dolorous and dreadful objects even in minds most 
perfect, may as clouds overcast all sensible joy; that no 
assurance touching future victories can make present conflicts 
so sweet and easy but nature will shun and shrink from them, 
nature will desire ease and deliverance from oppressive burdens ; 
that the contrary determination of God is oftentimes against 
the effect of this desire, yet not against the affection itself, 
because it is naturally in us; that in such case our prayers 
cannot serve us as means to obtain the thing we desire; 
that notwithstanding they are unto God most acceptable sacri- 
fices, because they testify we desire nothing but at His hands, 
and our desires we submit with contentment to be overruled 
by His will, and in general they are not repugnant unto the 
natural will of God which wisheth to the works of His own 
hands in that they are His own handy work all happiness, 
although perhaps for some special cause in our own particular 
a contrary determination have seemed more convenient ; finally, 
that thus to propose our desires which cannot take such effect 
as we specify, shall notwithstanding otherwise procure us His 
heavenly grace, even as this very prayer of Christ obtained 
angels to be sent to Him as comforters in His agony.®? And 
according to this example we are not afraid to present unto 
God our prayers for those things which that He will perform 
unto us we have no sure nor certain knowledge. 

[12.1 St. Paul’s prayer for the church of Corinth was that 
they might not do any evil,*? although he knew that no man 
liveth which sinneth not, although he knew that in this life we 
always must pray, “Forgive us our sins.”** It is our frailty 
that in many things we all do amiss, but a virtue that we 


% Tuke xxii. 43. “TT. ΟΣ ΠΡ; Hijyp.200. “« We may 
332 Cor. xiii. 7. [‘‘Now I pray ποῖ pray in this life to be free from all 
unto God that ye do none evil.” ] sin, because we must always pray, 


Forgive us our sins.” 
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would do amiss in nothing, and a testimony of that virtue when 
we pray that what occasion of sin soever do offer itself we 
may be strengthened from above to withstand it. They pray 
in vain to have sin pardoned which seek not also to prevent 
sin by prayer, even every particular sin by prayer against all 
sin; except men can name some transgression wherewith we 
ought to have truce. For in very deed although we cannot be 
free from all sin collectively in such sort that no part thereof 
shall be found inherent in us, yet distributively at the least all 
great and grievous actual offences as they offer themselves one by 
one both may and ought to be by all means avoided. So that 
in this sense to be preserved from all sin is not impossible.*® 
[13.] Finally, concerning deliverance itself from all adversity, 
we use not to say men are in adversity whensoever they feel 
any small hindrance of their welfare in this world, but when 
some notable affliction or cross, some great calamity or trouble 
befalleth them. ‘Tribulation hath in it divers circumstances, the 
mind sundry faculties to apprehend them: it offereth sometime 
itself to the lower powers of the soul as a most unpleasant 
spectacle, to the higher sometimes as drawing after it a train 
of dangerous inconveniences, sometime as bringing with it 
remedies for the curing of sundry evils, as God’s instrument of 


3 Chr. Letter, p. 15. ‘* Whether 
you mean, that it is possible for all 
Christians to be preserved from all 
great sins: and if so, why should it 
not be as possible from all small 
oifences : and if from small and great, 
why do we not keep our robe pure 
and without spot until the coming of 
Christ, and so be justified more and 
more by our works, as the popish 
canons teach ?” 

Hooker, Ms. note. ‘* Vide August. 
de Ctv. Det, lib. xiv. cap. 9. (Where 
St. Augustine refers to the Stoic virtue, 
andfeca—the being without πάθη--- 
and says that if it means being with- 
out sins it is to be desired. He quotes 
z John i. 8 (“Τῇ we say that we have 
no sin,” etc.), and continues, ‘‘ It is 
vell enough if we live in this world 
without crime; he who thinks he lives 
without sin does not avoid sin, but 
excludes himself from pardon.’’) 

‘‘Apostolus ordinandos _ preecipit 
non qui sine peccato sunt, sed qui 
sine crimine. Nam alias nemo ordi- 
nari possit, teste Johanne epist. prima.” 
(Τῆς Apostle orders those to be 


ordained who are guiltless of crime, 
not those who are sinless. Otherwise 
no one could be ordained, as St. 
John’s first Epistle proves.” He re- 
fers to the qualifications of a ‘ bishop’ 
given by St. Paul in 7 72m. 111. 2-4 
and 77/. i. 6, 7. The margin of 
G. in the latter place has on the 
word ‘‘ unreprovable ” the note, ‘‘ that 
is without all infamy whereby his 
authority might be  diminished.”’) 
““ Having bent yourself before against 
the necessity of all virtue, you are 
now an enemy to the invocation of 
God’s aid against all vice.” 

“Vide August. Exchirid. cap. 64, 
de discrimine criminis et peccati.” 
(The latter part of the chapter insists 
that the lives of holy men must be 
“sine crimine”’ although not ‘‘sine 
peccato.” ‘*For while every crime 
is a sin, every sin is not a crime. We 
say therefore that the lives of holy 
men while they are in this mortal life 
must be found without crime, ‘ but if 
we say we have no sin,’ as so great 
an Apostle testifies, ‘we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.’”’)] 


Reason perceives the uses of adversity 





revenge and fury sometime, sometime as a rod of His just yet 
moderate ire and displeasure, sometime as matter for them that 
spitefully hate us to exercise their poisoned malice, sometime as 
a furnace of trial for virtue to shew itself, and through conflict 
to obtain glory. Which different contemplations of adversity do 
work for the most part their answerable effects. Adversity either 
apprehended by sense as a thing offensive and grievous to nature; 
or by reason conceived as a snare, an occasion of many men’s 
falling from God, a sequel of God’s indignation and wrath, a 
thing which Satan desireth and would be glad to behold ; tribula- 
tion thus considered being present causeth sorrow, and being 
imminent breedeth fear. For moderation of which two affections 
growing from the very natural bitterness and gall of adversity, 
the Scripture much allegeth contrary fruits which affliction like- 
wise hath whensoever it falleth on them that are tractable,®° the 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit concurring therewith. 

But when the Apostle St. Paul teacheth,® ‘That every one 
which will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution,” 
and “by many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” *S because in a forest of many wolves sheep cannot 
choose but feed in continual danger of life; or when St. James 
exhorteth to “account it a matter of exceeding joy when we 
fall into divers temptations,” °° because “by the trial of faith 
patience is brought forth;” was it suppose we their meaning to 
frustrate our Lord’s admonition, “Pray that ye enter not into 
temptation?” When Himself pronounceth them blessed that 
should for His name’s sake be subject to all kinds of ignominy 
and opprobrious malediction, was it His purpose that no man 
should ever pray with David, ‘Lord, remove from me shame 
and contempt?” 4° 

“Tn those tribulations” (saith St. Augustine *#!) “which may 


3 Psalm cxix. 71. [‘‘Itis good for ergo tribulationibus, que possunt et 


me that I have been in trouble, that I 


may learn Thy statutes.’’] 

559. Tih. MA Deas TI. \P, 
200. ‘‘To pray against persecution, 
is contrary to that word which saith, 
that ‘ every one which will live godly 
in Christ Jesu must suffer persecu- 
tion.’” 

°8[ Acts xiv. 22.] 

39 James i. 2, 3: 

40 Psalm CXix. 22. 

41 Aug. Hpést. cxxi. cap. 14. [cxxx. 
Migne, S.Z. xxxiil. 504. ‘In his 


prodesse et nocere, quid oremus sicut 
oportet nescimus: et tamen quia 
dura, quia molesta, quia contra sensum 
nostre infirmitatis sunt, universali 
humana voluntate ut a nobis aufe- 
rantur oramus. Sed hoc devotionis 
debemus Domino Deo nostro, ut si 
ea non abstulerit, non ideo nos ab 
eo negligi existimemus, sed potius 
pia patientia malorum bona speremus 
ampliora ; sic enim virtus in infirmi- 
tate perficitur.”’] 
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To the flesh affliction is naturally grievous 


BOOK v. hurt as well as profit, we must say with the Apostle, What we 
ch. xIvii. Should ask as we ought we know not, yet because they are 


Ch. xlix. 


tough, because they are grievous, because the sense of our weak- 
ness flieth them, we pray according to the general desire of the 
will of man that God would turn them away from us, owing in 
the meanwhile this devotion to the Lord our God, that if He 
remove them not, yet we do not therefore imagine ourselves in 
His sight despised, but rather with godly sufferance of evils 
expect greater good at His merciful hands. For thus is virtue 
in weakness perfected.” 

To the flesh (as the Apostle himself granteth) all affliction is 
naturally grievous.*2 Therefore nature which causeth to fear 
teacheth to pray against all adversity. Prosperity in regard of 
our corrupt inclination to abuse the blessings of Almighty God, 
doth prove for the most part a thing dangerous to the souls 
of men. Very ease itself is death to the wicked, ‘‘and the 
prosperity of fools slayeth them ;”* their table is a snare, and 
their felicity their utter overthrow. Few men there are which 
long prosper and sin not. Howbeit even as these ill effects 
although they be very usual and common are no bar to the 
hearty prayers whereby most virtuous minds wish peace and 
prosperity always where they love, because they consider that 
this in itself is a thing naturally desired: so because all adversity 
is in itself against nature, what should hinder to pray against it, 
although the providence of God turn it often unto the great good 
of many men? Such prayers of the Church to be delivered from 
all adversity are no more repugnant to any reasonable disposition 
of men’s minds towards death, much less to that blessed patience 
and meek contentment which saints by heavenly inspiration have 
to endure what cross or calamity soever it pleaseth God to lay 
upon them, than our Lord and Saviour’s own prayer before His 
passion was repugnant unto His most gracious resolution to die 
for the sins of the whole world. 


XLIX. PRAYER THAT ALL MEN MAY FIND MERCY, AND OF THE 
WILL OF GOD, THAT ALL MEN MIGHT BE SAVED. 


[1.] In praying for deliverance from all adversity we seek that 
which nature doth wish to itself; but by entreating for mercy 
427 Heb. xii. 11.] [‘‘ Now no chas- SYP rOU 1. 25. 


tising for the present seemeth to be [Calvin, JZrstztetes, 111. 24, after 
joyous but grievous.”’] discussing zeh. xviii. 23 (‘‘ Have I 


The prayer that all may find mercy Bos 
towards all, we declare that affection wherewith Christian charity BOOK v. 
thirsteth after the good of the whole world, we discharge that Ch. xix. 
duty which the Apostle himself doth impose on the Church of 
Christ as a commendable office, a sacrifice acceptable in God’s 
sight, a service according to His heart Whose desire is “to have 
all men saved,”! a work most suitable with His purpose Who 
gave Himself to be the price of redemption for all, and a forcible 
mean to procure the conversion of all such as are not yet 
acquainted with the mysteries of that truth which must save 
their souls. Against it there is but the bare show of this one 
impediment, that all men’s salvation and many men’s eternal 
condemnation or death are things the one repugnant to the 
other, that both cannot be brought to pass; that we know there 
are vessels of wrath to whom God will never extend mercy, and 
therefore that wittingly we ask an impossible thing to be had.? 
[2.] The truth is that as life and death, mercy and wrath are 
matters of mere understanding or knowledge, all men’s salvation 
and some men’s endless perdition are things so opposite that 
whosoever doth affirm the one must necessarily deny the other, 
God Himself cannot effect both or determine that both shall 
be. There is in the knowledge both of God and man this 
certainty, that life and death have divided between them the 
whole body of mankind. What portion either of the two hath, 
God Himself knoweth ; for us He hath left no sufficient means 
to comprehend, and for that cause neither given any leave to 
search in particular who are infallibly the heirs of the kingdom 
of God, who castaways. Howbeit concerning the state of all 
men with whom we live (for only of them our prayers are meant) 
we may till the world’s end, for the present, always presume, 
that as far as in us there is power to discern what others are, 


any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die?”) and z Zim. ii. 4, 
agrees that ‘‘nothing is less accor- 
dant with the nature of God than 
that He should have a double will.” 
But he argues that his own solution 
of the difficulty (/rzs¢ztutes, i. 18, § 3, 
and iii. 20, § 43) is sufficient, viz., 
‘*that though to our apprehension the 
will of God is manifold, yet He does 
not in Himself will opposites, but 
according to His manifold wisdom 
(Zph. iii. 10) transcends our senses, 
until such time as it shall be given us 
to know how He mysteriously wills 


what now seems to be adverse to His 
will.” Calvin ends with the words, 
“© Truly does Augustine maintain that 
it is perverse to measure divine by 
the standard of human _ justice.” 
Calvin’s distinction between ‘the 
will of God which the prophet men- 
tions” and the ‘‘ eternal counsel by 
which He separated the elect from 
the reprobate,” resembles Hooker’s 
between God’s ‘‘ general inclination ” 
and His ‘‘more private occasioned 
will.” See note 8 below, p. 227.] 
ΠΡ ΖΕ ΙΝ τ᾿ 


2[1 Adm. p. 14. ‘* They pray that 
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Charity hopeth and therefore prayeth for all men 


and as far as any duty of ours dependeth upon the notice of 
their condition in respect of God, the safest axioms for charity 
to rest itself upon are these: “‘ He which believeth already is ;” 
and ‘he which believeth not as yet may be the child of God.” 
It becometh not us? “during life altogether to condemn any 
man, seeing that” (for any thing we know) “there is hope of 
every man’s forgiveness, the possibility of whose repentance is 
not yet cut off by death.” And therefore charity which “ hopeth 
all things,” * prayeth also for all men. 

[3.] Wherefore to let go personal knowledge touching ves- 
sels of wrath and mercy, what they are inwardly in the sight 
of God it skilleth not, for us there is cause sufficient in all 
men whereupon to ground our prayers unto God in their be- 
half. For whatsoever the mind of man apprehendeth as good, 
the will of charity and love is to have it enlarged in the very 
uttermost extent, that all may enjoy it to whom it can any way 
add perfection. Because therefore the farther a good thing 
doth reach the nobler and worthier we reckon it, our prayers 
for all men’s good no less than for our own the Apostle with 
very fit terms commendeth as being καλὸν, a work commend- 
able for the largeness of the affection from whence it spring- 
eth, even as theirs, which have requested at God’s hands the 
salvation of many with the loss of their own souls,? drowning 
as it were and overwhelming themselves in the abundance of 
their love towards others, is proposed as being in regard of 
the rareness of such affections ὑπέρκαλον, more than excellent. 
But this extraordinary height of desire after other men’s sal- 


all men may be saved.” W. ili. 383. 
‘*We do so indeed; and what can 
you allege why we should not do so? 
St. Paul saith, I exhort that supplica- 
tions, etc., be made for all men. And 
adding the reason he saith, For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of 
God our Saviour: who will that all 
men shall be saved.” ] 

8 Sidon. Apol. lib. vi. Zpzst. 
Ad Eleutherium. Migne, S.L. Wiil. 
559. ‘‘ Judzeum preesens charta com- 
mendat ; non quod mihi placeat error, 
per quem pereunt involuti, sed quia 
neminem ipsorum nos decet ex asse 
damnabilem pronunciare, dum vivit. 
In spe enim adhuc absolutionis est, 
cui suppetit posse converti.” ‘‘ This 
letter recommends a Jew; not that I 


[11. 


like the error in which involved they 
perish, but because it becometh not 
us,” etc. | 

47 Cor, xiii. 7. [Hooker, xiv.] 

5 Rom. ix. 3. 8 [‘* For I would 
wish myself to be separate from Christ 
for my brethren that are my kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” G. has the 
marginal note, ‘‘He would redeem 
the rejection of the Jews with his own 
damnation, which declareth his zeal 
towards God’s glory.”” The Apostle 
commends prayer as καλὸν in z 77m. 
ii. 1-4. ‘‘I exhort therefore that first of 
all... prayers. . . be made forall 
men... For this is good (καλὸν) 
and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour. Who will that all men 
shall be saved and come unto the 


Distinction between God’s general inclination 
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vation is no common mark. The other is a duty which Book v. 
belongeth unto all and prevaileth with God daily. For as ch. xix. 
it is in itself good, so God accepteth and taketh it in very 
good part at the hands of faithful men. Our prayers for all 
men do include both them that shall find mercy, and them 
also that shall find none. For them that shall, no man will 
doubt but our prayers are both accepted and granted. ‘Touch- 
ing them for whom we crave that mercy which is not to be 
obtained, let us not think that® our Saviour did misinstruct 
His disciples, willing them to pray for the peace even of such 
as should be uncapable of so great a blessing; or that the 
prayers of the ‘prophet Jeremy offended God because the 
answer of God was a resolute denial of favour to them for 
whom supplication was made. And if any man doubt how 
God should accept such prayers in case they be opposite to 
His will, or not grant them if they be according unto that which 
Himself willeth, our answer is that such suits God accepteth 
in that they are conformable unto His general inclination which 
is that all men might be saved, yet always He granteth them 
not, forasmuch as there is in God sometimes a more private 


occasioned will® which determineth the contrary. 


knowledge of the truth.” G. in a 
note on ‘‘all men” says, “" Although 
they persecute the Church of God, so 
it be of ignorance ; else if they do it 
maliciously, as Julianus Apostata, 
they may not be prayed for.”] x. I. 
[‘‘ Brethren, my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is that they 
might be saved.’’] 

6 Matt. x. 11, 12 [and 13. ‘* And 
when ye come into an house salute 
the same, and if the house be worthy 
let your peace come upon it ; but if it 
be not worthy let your peace return 
to you again.” ] 

" Jer. xv. 1. [‘* Then said the Lord 
unto me, Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before Me, yet Mine affection 
could not be toward this people.”] 

8[ Chr. Letter, p. 17. ‘‘ Have we 
not cause to fear that the witty school- 
men have seduced you, and by their 
conceited distinctions made you forget, 
‘That you are neither able nor worthy 
to open and look into the book of 
God’s law, by which He guideth the 
world ?’ (see before, b. i. chap. ii. 5). 
And yet you will say, There is in God 
an occastoned will,” 


So that 


Hooker, Ms. note. ‘‘ The book of 
that law I presume no farther to look 
into, then all men may and ought 
thereof to take notice. I have [not] 
adventured to ransack the bosom of 
God, and to search out what is there 
to be read concerning every particular 
man, as some have done. ‘ Vis divine 
magnitudinis et nota nobis objecit et 
ignota.’ Tertul. Contra gent. p. 634. 
(Apology, chap. xvii. The whole 
passage runs, ‘Czeterum quod videri 
communiter, quod comprehendi, quod 
estimari potest, minus est et oculis 
quibus occupatur, et manibus quibus 
contaminatur, et sensibus quibus in- 
venitur. (Quod vero immensum est, 
soli sibi notum est. Hoc est quod 
Deum estimari facit, dum estimari 
non capit: ita eum vis magnitudinis et 
notum hominibus objicit et ignotum.’ 
‘Now that which can ordinarily be 
seen, which can be comprehended, 
which can be conceived, is less than 
the eyes by which it is scanned, and 
the hands by which it is profaned, 
and the senses by which it is dis- 
covered: but that which is immeasur- 
able is known to itself alone. This is 
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And His more private occasioned Will 





the other being the rule of our actions and not this, our re- 
quests for things opposite to this will of God are not therefore 
the less gracious in His sight. 

[4.] There is no doubt but we ought in all things to frame 
our wills to the will of God, and that otherwise in whatsoever 
we do we sin. For of ourselves being so apt to err, the only 
way which we have to straighten our paths is by following the 
rule of His will Whose footsteps naturally are right. If the 
eye, the hand, or the foot do that which the will commandeth, 
though they serve as instruments to sin, yet is sin the com- 
mander’s fault and not theirs, because nature hath absolutely 
and without exception made them subjects to the will of man 
which is lord over them. As the body is subject to the will 
of man, so man’s will to the will of God; for so it behoveth 
that the better should guide and command the worse. But 
because the subjection of the body to the will is by natural 
necessity, the subjection of the will unto God voluntary; we 
therefore stand in need of direction after what sort our wills 
and desires may be rightly conformed to His. Which is not 
done by willing always the selfsame thing that God intendeth. 
For it may chance that His purpose is sometime the speedy 
death of them whose long continuance in life if we should not 
wish we were unnatural. 

[5.] When the object or matter therefore of our desires 15 


it which causeth God to be conceived καταλαμπόμενος. **And thus the 


of, while He admitteth not of being 
conceived. Thus the force of His 
greatness presenteth Him to men 
both known and unknown.’) Dionys. 
p. 307” (De Div. Nomin. vii. 3. 
Migne, S.G. iii. 869. The title 
of the chapter is, ‘‘ God as He is 
in Himself is unknown to us and 
is to be known partly by our 
apprehension and partly without our 
apprehension: which latter knowledge 
of Him is diviner and truer than the 
other.” After stating that ‘‘ God is 
known in all things and separately 
from all things; both by knowledge 
God is known and by ignorance,” the 
author concludes, καὶ ἔστιν αὖθις ἡ 
θειοτάτη τοῦ Θεοῦ γνῶσις, ἡ δι᾽ ἀγνω- 
σίας γινωσκομένη, κατὰ τὴν ὑπὲρ νοῦν 
ἕνωσιν, ὅταν ὁ νοῦς, τῶν ὄντων πάντων 
ἀποστὰς, ἔπειτα καὶ ἑαυτὸν ἀφεὶς, ἑνωθῇ 
ταῖς ὑπερφάεσιν ἀκτῖσιν, ἐκεῖθεν καὶ 
ἐκεῖ τῷ ἀνεξερευνήτῳ βάθει τῆς σοφίας 


divinest knowledge of God is that 
which comes through ignorance by 
that communion which is above the 
intellect ; when the mind, leaving all 
the things that are, and receding even 
from its own self, is united to the 
rays of celestial light and illuminated 
by the inscrutable profound of God’s 
wisdom”’) ‘‘and 433.” (Zfzstola, iii.: 
Migne, of. cz. 1069. About the 
word ἐξαίφνης as applied to Christ’s 
incarnation. The letter ends, ‘‘ For 
this mystery of Jesus is hidden and 
cannot by any reasoning or intellect 
be expressed ; but when it is declared 
it is unsaid, and when it is com- 
prehended it is unknown,’”—\cyéd- 
μενον ἄῤῥητον μένει, Kal νοούμενον 
ἄγνωστον. Hooker used the edition 
of Morelius, Paris, 1562. This 
doctrine of God’s incomprehensi- 
bility persists in Greek theology. 
“That the Deity is incomprehensible” 


Christ did taste death for the good of all men 





(as in this case) a thing both good of itself and not forbidden 
of God; when the end for which we desire it is virtuous and 
apparently most holy; when the root from which our affection 
towards it proceedeth is charity, piety that which we do in 
declaring our desire by prayer; yea over and besides all this, 
sith we know that to pray for all men living is but to shew the 
same affection which towards every of them our Lord Jesus 
-Christ hath borne, Who knowing only as God who are His® 
did as Man taste death for the good of all men: surely to that 
will of God which ought to be and is the known rule of all 
our actions, we do not herein oppose ourselves, although His 
secret determination haply be against us, which if we did not 
understand as we do not, yet to rest contented with that which 
God will have done is as much as He requireth at the hands of 
men. And concerning ourselves, what we earnestly crave in 
this case, the same, as all things else that are of like con- 
dition, we meekly submit unto His most gracious will and 
pleasure. 

[6.] Finally, as we have cause sufficient why to think the 
practice of our church allowable in this behalf, so neither is 
ours the first which hath been of that mind. For to end with 


is cap. i. of Damascene’s De Fide 
Orthodoxa.) 

Again, Chr. Letter, ibid. ‘* Where 
is that God you speak of in your first 
book, ‘of whom and through whom 
and for whom are all things?’ ” 

Hooker, Ms. note. ‘‘ Even where 
He was in the highest heaven ; from 
whence He beholdeth their untamed 
pride which speake of Him and His 
they neither care nor know what.” 
Compare what Walton tells us of 
Hooker’s first sermon, in which he 
taught, ‘‘ That in God there were two 
wills; an antecedent and a consequent 
will: His first will that all mankind 
should be saved; but His second will 
was, that those only should be saved 
that did live answerable to that degree 
of grace which He had offered or 
afforded them.” ‘‘ This,” says Wal- 
ton, ‘‘seemed to cross a late opinion 
of Mr. Calvin’s, and then taken for 
granted by many that had not a 
capacity to examine it.” Compare 
also the distinctions Hooker makes in 
his first Book (c. ii. 5) between God’s 
will and the counsel of His will; and, 


again (c. ili. 1), between the first law 
eternal and the second law eternal. 
See Life of Hooker, C. and P. i., 
pp- 22, 23; and the references there. | 

9Hug. de Quat. Christi Volunt. 
[Migne, S. Z. clxxvi. 845.] ‘‘ Prop- 
terea nihil contrarietatis erat, 51 
Christus homo secundum affectum 
pietatis quam in humanitate sua as- 
sumpserat aliquid volebat, quod tamen 
secundum voluntatem divinam in qua 
cum Patre omnia disponebat futurum 
non esse preesciebat ; quia et hoc ad 
veram humanitatem pertinebat, ut 
pietate moveretur; et hoc ad veram 
divinitatem, ut a sua dispositione non 
moveretur.” [‘‘ There was therefore 
no contradiction, if the man Christ by 
the affection of compassion which in 
His humanity He had assumed, wished 
something, which nevertheless, by the 
divine will through which with the 
Father He ordered all things, He 
knew beforehand would not come to 
pass. For while it pertained to the 
true humanity that He should be 
moved by compassion it also pertained 
to the true divinity that He should not 
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Prosper of Aquitaine quoted 





BOOK V. the words of Prosper,!® “This law of supplication for all men,” 


Ch. xlix. 


(saith he,) “the devout zeal of all priests and of all faithful 
men doth hold with such full agreement, that there is not 
any part of all the world where Christian people do not use 
to pray in the same manner. The Church every where 
maketh prayers unto God not only for saints and such as 
already in Christ are regenerate, but for all infidels and 
enemies of the cross of Jesus Christ, for all idolaters, for all 
that persecute Christ in His followers, for Jews to whose 
lindness the light of the Gospel doth not yet shine, for here- 
tics and schismatics, who from the unity of faith and charity 
are estranged. And for such what doth the Church ask of 
God but this, that leaving their errors they may be converted 
unto Him, that faith and charity may be given them, and 
that out of the darkness of ignorance they may come to the 
knowledge of His truth? which because they cannot them- 
selves do in their own behalf as long as the sway of evil 
custom overbeareth them, and the chains of Satan detain 


them bound, neither are they 


be moved from His own resolves.” 
Hugo’s four wills are, ‘‘ voluntas 
divinitatis, justitiam dictans; voluntas 
rationis, justitiam approbans ; voluntas 
humanitatis, per quam nulli malum 
voluit; voluntas carnis, per quam sibi 
poenam noluit.” See note 27, p. 216.] 

10 Prosp. de Vocat. Gen. lib. i. cap. 
4. inter opera Ambros. [cap.12. Migne, 
S. Z. li. 664.] [Prosper of Aquitaine 
was the disciple and ardent literary 
champion of St. Augustine. His 
letter to St. Augustine in 429 was the 
beginning of the Semi-Pelagian con- 
troversy. The chapter quoted from 
discusses the Apostle’s saying, ‘‘ Who 
will have all men to be saved.” χ 7722. 
li. 4.  ‘*Quam legem supplicationis 
ita omnium sacerdotum et omnium 
fidelium devotio concorditer tenet, ut 
nulla pars mundi sit, in qua hujusmodi 
orationes non celebrentur a populis 
Christianis. Supplicat ergo ubique 
Ecclesia Deo non solum pro sanctis et 
in Christo jam regeneratis, sed etiam 
pro omnibus infidelibus et inimicis 
crucis Christi, pro omnibus idolorum 
cultoribus, pro omnibus qui Christum 
in membris ipsius persequuntur, pro 
Judzeis, quorum ceecitati lumen evan- 
gelii non refulget, pro heereticis et 


able to break through those 


schismaticis, qui ab unitate fidei et 
caritatis alieni sunt. Quid autem pro 
istis petit, nisi ut, relictis erroribus 
suis, convertantur ad Deum, accipiant 
fidem, accipiant caritatem, et de igno- 
rantize tenebris liberati, in agnitionem 
veniant veritatis? Quod quia ipsi 
preestare sibi nequeunt, malze consue- 
tudinis pondere oppressi et Diaboli 
vinculis alligati, neque deceptiones 
suas evincere valent, quibus tam 
pertinaciter inheeserunt, ut quantum 
amanda est veritas tantum diligant 
falsitatem ; misericors et justus Do- 
minus pro omnibus sibi vult hominibus 
supplicari; ut cum videmus de tam 
profundis malis innumeros erui, non 
ambigamus Deum preestitisse quod ut 
preestaret oratus est; et gratias agentes 
pro his qui salvi facti sunt, speremus 
etiam eos qui necdum illuminati sunt 
eodem divine gratize opere eximendos 
de potestate tenebrarum, et in regnum 
Dei, priusquam de hac vita exeant, 
transferendos. Quod si aliquos, sicut 
videmus accidere, salvantis gratia 
preterierit, et pro eis oratio Ecclesiz 
recepta non fuerit ; ad occulta divinze 
justitize judicia referendum, et agno- 
scendum, secreti hujus profunditatem 
nobis in hac vita patere non posse.’’] 


The Force of Sacraments 








errors wherein they are so determinately settled, that they 
pay unto falsity the whole sum of whatsoever love is owing 
unto God’s truth; our Lord merciful and just requireth to 
have all men prayed for; that when we behold innumerable 
multitudes drawn up from the depth of so bottomless evils, 
we may not doubt but” (in part) “God hath done the thing 
we requested, nor despair but that being thankful for them 
towards whom already He hath shewed mercy, the rest which 
are not as yet enlightened, shall before they pass out of life 
be made partakers of the like grace. Or if the grace of Him 
which saveth (for so we see it falleth out) overpass some, so 
that the prayer of the Church for them be not received, this 
we may leave to the hidden judgments of God’s righteousness, 
and acknowledge that in this secret there is a gulf, which 
while we live we shall never sound.” 


L. OF THE NAME, THE AUTHOR, AND ‘THE FORCE OF SACRAMENTS 35 
WHICH FORCE CONSISTETH IN THIS, THAT GOD HATH OR- 
DAINED THEM AS MEANS TO MAKE US PARTAKERS OF HIM 
IN CHRIST, AND OF LIFE THROUGH CHRIST. 


[1.7 Instruction and Prayer whereof we have hitherto spoken, 
are duties which serve as elements, parts, or principles, to the 
rest that follow, in which number the Sacraments of the Church 
are chief. The Church is to us that very mother of our new 
birth ;1 in whose bowels we are all bred, at whose breasts we 


[Chapters 1. to lxvili. deal with 
the two sacraments, baptism and the 
sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ. Hooker points out the im- 
portance of this portion of his enquiry. 
‘‘In other things we may be brief, 
but the weight of these requireth 
largeness.” The ‘‘force” of the 
sacraments, that is, their meaning 
and efficacy, depend upon ‘‘ how God 
is in Christ” (chaps. 1. to liv.), upon 
“Show Christ is in us” (chap. lv.), 
and finally upon ‘‘ how the sacraments 
do serve to make us partakers of 
Christ” (chaps. lvi., lvii.). Baptism 
is then specially treated of, chaps. 
lviii. -to Ixvi.; and the sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ, 
chaps. Ixvii., Ixviii. Chap. 1. sum- 
marises the first forty-nine chapters 


as having dealt with Instruction and 
Prayer, duties which are parts or 
principles of the other duties con- 
sidered in Book v., which now remain 
to lobe treated of, and of which the 
Sacvaments are chief. The weighty 
language of the chapter impresses two 
facts specially upon the reader, first, 
the connection between the Church 
andl the Sacraments, and second, the 
“*sacred and secret . . . gift or grace 
supernatural” which in the Sacra- 
ments we receive from God. ] 

AGal. iv. 26. [‘*But Jerusalem 
whiich is above is free; which is the 
mother of us all.”] saz. liv. 3. 
[‘* For thou shalt increase on the right 
hand and on the left, and thy seed 
shall possess the Gentiles, and dwell 
in the desolate cities.”] 
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Ch. I. 


They communicate a secret gift from God 








As many therefore as are apparently to 
our judgment born of God, they have the seed of their regenera- 
tion by the ministry of the Church which useth to that end and 
purpose not only the Word,” but the Sacraments, both having 
generative force and virtue. 

[2.] As oft as we mention a Sacrament properly understood, 
(for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles which are 
peculiar to Christian faith, all duties of religion containing that 
which sense or natural reason cannot of itself discern, are most 
commonly named Sacraments,) our restraint of the word to some 
few principal divine ceremonies importeth in every such ceremony 
two things, the substance of the ceremony itself which is visible, 
and besides that somewhat else more secret in reference where- 
unto we conceive that ceremony to be a Sacrament. For we 
all admire and honour the holy Sacraments, not respecting so 
much the service which we do unto God in receiving them, as 
the dignity of that sacred and secret gift which we thereby receive 
from God. Seeing that Sacraments therefore consist altogether 
in relation to some such gift or grace supernatural as only God 
can bestow,? how should any but the Church administer those 
ceremonies as Sacramenis which are not thought to be Sacraments 
by any but by the Church? 

[3.1] There is in Sacraments to be observed their force and 
their form of administration. Upon their force their necessity 
dependeth. So that how they are necessary we cannot discern 
till we see how effectual they are. When Sacraments are said 
to be visible signs of invisible grace, we thereby conceive how 
grace is indeed the very end for which these heavenly mysteries 
were instituted, and besides sundry other properties observed in 
them, the matter whereof they consist is such as signifieth, 
figureth, and representeth their end. But still their efficacy 
resteth obscure to our understanding, except we search some- 
what more distinctly what grace in particular that is whereunto 


2[Cartwright depreciates the miinis- 
try of the Sacraments in comparison 
with the ministry of the Word. ‘‘ Prayers 
and sacraments forasmuch as they take 
effect by the preaching of the Word, 
where that is not, those do not only 
not feed, but are ordinarily to furt!her 
condemnation.” T. Ὁ. ii. 364. ] 

3[In the Bodleian Ms. between the 
words ‘‘bestow”’ and ‘‘how,” the 


following words have been erased: 
‘and he doth not otherwhere be- 
stow then (z.e. than) in his Church, it 
followeth that sacraments are such 
ceremonies as non but God him selfe 
could ordeine, nor any can administer 
but the Church of God. Hee only 
had power to make them sacraments 
whose pleasure was to give that 
whereof they are sacraments; and.”] 


And make us partakers of Christ 231 
they are referred, and what manner of operation they have BOOK v. 
towards it. 

The use of Sacraments is but only in this life, yet so that 
here they concern a far better life than this, and are for that 
cause accompanied with “‘grace which worketh salvation.”* Sacra- 
ments are the powerful instruments of God to eternal life. For 
as our natural life consisteth in the union of the body with the 
soul; so our life supernatural in the union of the soul with 
God. And forasmuch as there is no union of God with man® 
without that mean between both which is both, it seemeth 
requisite that we first consider how God is in Christ, then how 
Christ is in us, and how the Sacraments do serve to make us 


Chik 


partakers of Christ. 


In other things we may be more brief, 


but the weight of these requireth largeness. 


LI. THAT GOD IS IN CHRIST BY THE PERSONAL INCARNATION 
OF THE SON WHO IS VERY Gop.! 


[1.] “The Lord our God is but one God.” 


In which indi 


visible unity notwithstanding we adore the Father as being 


4[Apparently Hooker’s version of 
Tit. ii. 11. Translated in G. ‘* The 
grace of God that bringeth salvation 
unto all men.” The Greek is 7) χάρις 
τοῦ Θεοῦ σωτήριος πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις. 
The Apostle goes on to speak of 
‘*the blessed hope” to which the 
Christian looks forwaid. } 

> Tertull. [ascribed now to Novatian, 
founder of Novatianism] de 77zmzt. 
[cap. 23. Migne, S. Z. ii. 932. 
*¢Quoniam si ad hominem veniebat ut 
mediator Dei et hominum esse deberet 
oportuit illum cum eo esse, et Verbum 
carnem fieri ut in semet ipso,” etc., as 
Hooker.] ‘‘Oportebat Deum carnem 
fieri, ut in semetipso concordiam 
confibularet terrenorum pariter atque 
celestium, dum utriusque partis in se 
connectens pignora, et Deum pariter 
homini et hominem Deo copularet.” 
[‘‘ Because if He came to man that He 
might be a mediator of God and men, 
it behoved Him to be with man, and the 
Word to be made flesh, that in His own 
self He might consolidate a concord 
of things earthly and things heavenly, 
by uniting in Himself pledges of both 


parts and joining equally God to man 
and man to God.”’’] 

[Chap. li. begins the exposition of 
“how God is in Christ” by a state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity. The Nicene decision that 
the Son is very God is taken as the 
starting-point of an account of the 
development of the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ.] 

1 saz. ix. 6. [‘‘ For unto us a child 
is born.”] er. xxiii. 6. [‘* And this 
is the name whereby they shall call 
Him, The Lord our righteousness.’’] 
Rom. ix. 5. [S*Of whom are the 
fathers, and of whom, concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is God over 
all, blessed for ever, Amen.”] /ohzz 
xvi. 15. [‘‘ All things that the Father 
hath are mine.”] v. 21.  ([‘‘For 
likewise as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them, so the Son 
quickeneth whom He will.”] Cod. ii. 

. [** For in Him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.”] z_/ohz 
v. 20. [‘* We are in Him that is true, 
that is, in His Son Jesus Christ ; this 
same is very God and eternal life.” ] 
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The Trinity in Unity 


BOOK V. altogether of Himself, we glorify that consubstantial Word which 


Chil 





is the Son, we bless and magnify that co-essential Spirit eternally 
proceeding from both which is the Holy Ghost. Seeing there- 
“fore the Father is of none, the Son is of the Father and the 
Spirit is of both, they are by these their several properties really 
distinguishable each from other. For the substance of God with 
this property to be of none doth make the Person of the Father ; 
the very selfsame substance in number with this property to be 
of the Father maketh the Person of the Son; the same substance 
having added unto it the property of proceeding from the other 
two maketh the Person of the Holy Ghost. So that in every 
Person there is implied both the substance of God which is 
one, and also that property which causeth the same person really 
and truly to differ from the other two. Every? person hath his 
own subsistence which no other besides hath, although there 
be others besides that are of the same substance. As no man 
but Peter can be the person which Peter is, yet Paule hath the 
selfsame nature which Peter. Again, Angels have every of them 
the nature of pure and invisible spirits, but every Angel is not 
that Angel which appeared in a dream to Joseph. 

[2.] Now when God became man, lest we should err in apply- 
ing this to the Person of the Father, or of the Spirit, St. Peter’s 
confession unto Christ was, “Thou art the Son of the living 


ΞΙΠρόσωπον ἤγουν ὑπόστασίς ἐστι 
κατὰ τοὺς ἁγίους πατέρας, τὸ ἰδικὸν 
παρὰ τὸ κοινόν. Kowwdrys γάρ ἐστιν 7 
φύσις ἑκάστου πράγματος, ἴδιαι δέ εἰσιν 
αἱ ὑποστάσεις. Suid. [sub νος. Ὑπό- 
στασις. Suidas was the compiler of a 
Greek lexicon. He may have lived 
about the tenth century. The passage 
quoted is probably a gloss of Zonaras 
to explain the ecclesiastical use of 
ὑπόστασις. The word, as meaning 
real nature of a thing, is used at first 
by the Greek Fathers as equivalent 
to οὐσία or ‘*substantia,” so that to 
maintain τρεῖς ὑποστάσεις in the Trinity 
is heretical. But in later theology 
the meaning of sfectal or characteristic 
nature is attached to the word, and 
it becomes equivalent to Latin ‘‘ per- 
sona”’ or Greek πρόσωπον, so that to 
deny τρεῖς ὑποστάσεις is heretical. 
This latter use is insisted upon by 
Theodoret in the beginning of Dza/. 1. 
(Migne, S. G. Ixxxili. 33). Consult 
Blomfield Jackson’s notes, pp. 36 and 
112 of his translation of Theodoret, 


Select Library of Nic. and Post-Nic. 
Fathers, 2nd Ser. vol. iii.; and 
Cheetham’s art. ‘‘ The Holy Trinity,” 
DIVE eB. ΞΡ. 1044, | TO5L,, 1053. 
‘* Persona or hypostasis in the usage 
of the fathers is the specific along 
with the generic. For the nature 
of each thing is a generality, byt 
hypostases are particular.”] Ἡ οὐσία 
καθ’ ἑαυτὴν οὐχ ὑφίσταται, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐν ταῖς ὑποστάσεσι θεωρεῖται" τὸ δὲ 
κοινὸν μετὰ τοῦ ἰδιάζοντος ἔχει ἡ ὑπό- 
στασις καὶ τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν ὑπάρξαι. 
Damase. de Orthod. Fid. lib. 111. cap. 6. 
[Migne, S. G. xciv. 1001. Hooker 
transposes the clauses. The right 
order is, ‘‘ The persona has what is 
common along with what is particular, 
as well as to exist in itself. Being 
does not subsist in itself, but is con- 
jectured from the person.” The word 
“subsistence” is used here by trans- 
lators for ὑπόστασις. 

3[The omision of the second ‘‘ hath” 
is probably a Latinism. Damascene in- 
stances Peter and Paul, of. εἴ, iii. 4.) 


Why the Son should become incarnate 





God,” * and St. John’s erposition thereof was plain, that it is 
“the Word”® which was “made flesh.” 6 “The Father and the 
Holy Ghost (saith Damascen) have no communion with the 
incarnation of the Word otherwise than only by approbation and 
assent.” 

Notwithstanding, forasmuch as the Word and Deity are one 
subject, we must beware we exclude not the nature of God from 
incarnation, and so make the Son of God incarnate not to be 
very God. For undoubtedly? even the nature of God itself in 
the only person of the Son is incarnate, and hath taken to itself 
flesh. Wherefore incarnation may neither be granted to any 
person but only one, nor yet denied to that nature which is 
common unto all three. 

[3.7 Concerning the cause of which incomprehensible mystery, 
forasmuch as it seemeth a thing unconsonant that the world 
should honour any other as the Saviour but Him Whom it 
honoureth as the Creator of the world, and in the wisdom of 
God it hath not been thought convenient to admit any way of 
saving man but by man himself, though nothing should be 
spoken of the love and mercy of God towards man, which this 
way are become such a spectacle as neither men nor angels 
can behold without a kind of heavenly astonishment, we may 
hereby perceive there is cause sufficient why divine nature should 
assume human, that so God might be in Christ reconciling to 
Himself the world. And if some cause be likewise required 
why rather to this end and purpose the Son than either the 
Father or the Holy Ghost should be made man, could we which 
are born the children of wrath be adopted the sons of God 
through grace, any other than the natural Son of God being 
[4]. 187, § 20. 


* Matt. xvj. 16. 7 Aug. Efpist. 57. 


5John i. 14. Ignat. Epist. ad Migne, S. 2. xxxili. 839. Augustine 
Magnes. “Os ἐστιν αὐτοῦ Λόγος οὐ quotes 7 Cor. x. 17, ‘‘ Unus panis, 
ῥητὸς ἀλλ᾽ οὐσιώδης. Οὐ γάρ ἐστι unum corpus multi sumus,” and con- 


λαλιᾶς ἐνάρθρου φώνημα, adr’ ἐνεργείας 
θεϊκῆς οὐσία γεννητή. [ὃ 8, from the 
interpolated epistle. Migne, S. G. ν. 
765. ‘‘ Whois His Word, not uttered 
but existent. For He is not a sound 
of articulated speech, but the begotten 
essence of divine energy.” ] 

6 Kar’ οὐδένα λόγον κεκοινώνηκεν 6 
Πατὴρ. καὶ τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον τῇ 
σαρκώσει τοῦ Λόγου, εἰ μὴ κατ᾽ εὐδοκίαν 
καὶ βούλησιν. Damasc. [Migne, of. 
cit. 1028. ] 


tinues: ‘‘ Per caput nostrum recon- 
ciliamur Deo quia] in illo Divinitas est 
Unigeniti facta particeps mortalitatis 
nostr, ut et nos participes ejus im- 
mortalitatis essemus.” [‘‘ By our Head 
we are reconciled to God, for in Him 
the Godhead of the Only Begotten is 
made a partaker of our mortality in 
order that we also might be partakers 
of His immortality.” ] 
82 Cor. v. 19. 
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By means of His Manhood He intercedes for us 


Mediator between God and us? It*® became therefore Him by 
Whom all things are to be the way of salvation to all, that the 
institution and restitution of the world might be both wrought 
by one hand. The world’s salvation was without the incarnation 
of the Son of God a thing impossible, not simply impossible, 
but impossible it being presupposed that the will of God was 
no otherwise to have it saved than by the death of His own 
Son. Wherefore taking to Himself our flesh, and by His in- 
carnation making it His own flesh, He had now of His own 
although from us what to offer unto God for us. 

And as Christ took manhood that by it He might be capable 
of death whereunto He humbled Himself, so because manhood 
is the proper subject of compassion and feeling pity, which 
maketh the sceptre of Christ’s regency even in the kingdom of 
heaven amiable, He which without our nature could not on 
earth suffer for the sins of the world, doth now also!? by means 
thereof both make intercession to God for sinners and exercise 
dominion over all men with a true, a natural, and a sensible 
touch of mercy. 


1. THE MISINTERPRETATIONS WHICH HERESY HATH MADE OF 
THE MANNER HOW GOD AND MAN ARE UNITED IN ONE 


CHRIST. 


[1.] It is not in man’s ability either to express perfectly or 
conceive the manner how this was brought to pass. But the 
strength of our faith is tried by those things wherein our wits 


and capacities are not strong. 


9 Heb. ii. 10. ([** For it became 
Him, for Whom are all things and by 
Whom are all things, seeing that He 
brought many children unto glory, 
that He should consecrate the Prince 
of their Salvation through afflictions.” 
The margin says, ‘‘Jesus Christ by 
humbling Himself and taking upon 
Him the form of a servant, which was 
our flesh, and mortality, giveth us 
assurance of our salvation.”’| 

10 Heb. iv. 15. [‘‘ For we have not 
an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all things tempted in like 
sort, yet without sin.” ] 


[Chap. lii. explains that the con- 


Howbeit because this divine 


troversies on the Godhead of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost were succeeded 
by those on the difficult question of 
the union in the Son of the divine and 
human natures. Apollinarius pro- 
pounded a theory which tended ‘‘ to 
pare away from Christ’s humanity,” 
and thus led to the heresy of Nes- 
torius, who made of the one Christ 
“two persons linked in amity.” But 
orthodox assertors of one Christ used 
language which opened the door to 
the denial by Eutyches of the two 
natures. By the condemnation of 
these two heresies the Church as- 
serted the ‘‘ infinite worth of the Son 
of God” as the ground of eternal lite 
and salvation.] 


Heresies of Arius and Macedonius 





mystery is more true than plain, divers having framed the same 
to their own conceits and fancies are found in their expositions 
thereof more plain than true. Insomuch that by the space of 
five hundred years after Christ, the Church was almost troubled 
with nothing else saving only with care and travail to preserve 
this article from the sinister construction of heretics. Whose first 
mists when the light of the Nicen council had dispelled, it was 
not long ere Macedonius transferred unto God’s most Holy 
Spirit the same blasphemy wherewith Arius had already dis- 
honoured His co-eternally begotten Son; not long ere Apol- 
linarius! began to pare away from Christ’s humanity. In 
refutation of which impieties when the Fathers of the Church, 
Athanasius, Basill, and the two Gregories, had by their painful 
travails sufficiently cleared the truth, no less for the Deity of 
the Holy Ghost than for the complete humanity of Christ, there 
followed hereupon a final conclusion, whereby those controversies, 
as also the rest which Paulus Samosatenus, Sabellius, Photinus, 
Aetius, Eunomius, together with the whole swarm of pestilent 
Dimi-arians had from time to time stirred up sithence the council 
of Nice, were both privately first at Rome in a smaller synod,” 
and then at Constantinople, in a general famous assembly 


1 Μηδὲ yap δεηθῆναι φησὶ τὴν σάρκα 
ἐκείνην ἀνθρωπίνου νοὸς, ἡγεμονευομένην 
ὑπὸ τοῦ αὐτὴν ἐνδεδυκότος θεοῦ. Suid. 
[sub voc. ᾿Απολλινάριος. ““ΕῸΓ he 
said that that flesh had no need of a 
human mind, governed as it was by 
God Who had put iton.” Suidas has 
θεοῦ Λόγου, ‘* by the Word of God,” for 
θεοῦ. Macedonius was the Arian 
candidate for the See of Constanti- 
nople upon the death of Alexander in 
336. He was installed by force, but 
deposed in 360. He became the 
leader of the semi-Arians, whose union 
with the Nicaeans was largely pre- 
vented by the development of the 
heresy which denied the Godhead of 
the Holy Spirit. With this heresy 
the name of Macedonius was specially 
connected. Apolinarius or Apolli- 
naris, the younger, bishop of Laodicea, 
held that man consists of body, irra- 
tional soul and rational soul (σῶμα, 
ψυχὴ ἄλογος, ψυχὴ λογική. Upon 
this psychology he founded a theory 
of the union of the natures in Christ, 
teaching that the Logos or Divine 
Word took the place of the νοῦς or 
mvevua, —the rational soul. This 


heresy began the controversies about 
the Incarnation which succeeded 
those concerning the Trinity. Some 
treatises expounding Apollinarian 
views were put forth under orthodox 
names, and their true nature has only 
recently been detected. Cheetham’s 
Church History, 283; Harnack’s 
fistory of Dogma, iv. 150.] 
2(Theodoret, ccl. Ast. v. 10, 
gives a synodical letter of Pope Dam- 
asus against the heresy of Apollinarius, 
immediately after his account of the 
Council of Constantinople. In chap. 
11 there follows a list of anathemas of 
various heresies, also put forth by 
Damasus. Sozomen, £ccles. 7st. vi. 
3, describes what is perhaps Hooker’s 
‘*smaller synod.” The dates of the 
synods of Damasus are uncertain. In 
Canon 5 of the Council of Constanti- 
nople mention is made of the Τόμος 
τῶν Δυτικῶν, ‘Book of the Westerns.” 
Hefele (Counczls, ii. 287, 361) con- 
siders that this was addressed to the 
Orientals by a synod of Damasus held 
in 369, and was accepted and signed 
in 379 by a synod of Oriental bishops 
at Antioch. Harnack (H2zstory of 
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An. D. 381. 
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Heresies of Apollinarius and Nestorius 


BOOK Vv. brought to a peaceable and quiet end, seven-score bishops and 


Ch. lit. 


ten agreeing in that confession which by them set down re- 
maineth at this present hour a part of our church liturgy, a 
memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a sovereign preservative of 
God’s people from the venomous infection of heresy. 

[2.] Thus in Christ the verity of God and the complete sub- 
stance of man were with full agreement established throughout 
the world, till such time as the heresy of Nestorius broached 
itself,? dividing Christ into two persons the Son of God and ‘the 
Son of man, the one a person begotten of God before all worlds, 
the other also a person born of the Virgin Mary, and in special 
favour chosen to be made entire to the Son of God above all 
men, so that whosoever will honour God must together honour 
Christ, with Whose person God hath vouchsafed to join Himself 
in so high a degree of gracious respect and favour.” But that the 
selfsame person which verily is man should properly be God also, 
and that, by reason not of two persons linked in amity but of 
two natures human and divine conjoined in one and the same 
person, the God of glory may be said as well to have suffered 
death as to have raised the dead from their graves, the Son of 
man as well to have made as to have redeemed the world, 
Nestorius in no case would admit. 

[3.] That which deceived him was want of heed to the first 
beginning of that admirable combination of God with man. 


Dognia, iii. 102) believes that the 
Tome was the list of anathemas men- 
tioned above, which is no doubt part 
of a longer document. The Magde- 
burg Centuriators mention a synod 
of Damasus in connection with the 
Council of Constantinople (Basel, 1562, 
pp- 386, 844-54). ] 

2 OuK ἔτι τὴν ἕνωσιν ὁμολογεῖ μεθ᾽ 
ἡμῶν. Cyril. Epzst. ad Eulog. [44. 
Migne, .5. G. Ixxvii. 225. ‘‘ Nor does 
he confess with us the union of the 
natures.”] Οὐκ ἔλεγε yap ἕνωσιν τοῦ 
Λόγου τοῦ Θεοῦ πρὸς ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλὰ 
δύο ὑποστάσεις ἔλεγε καὶ διαίρεσιν. ... 
Ei δὲ καὶ ἄνθρωπον καὶ Θεὸν ἀπεκάλει 
τὸν Χριστὸν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτι ὡς ἡμεῖς, 
ἀλλὰ τῇ σχέσει καὶ τῇ οἰκειώσει. . .. 
κατὰ τὸ ταὐτὰ ἀλλήλοις ἀρέσκειν διὰ 
τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς φιλίας. Leont. de 
Sect. [Act. 4, ὃ 4. Leontius, a schol- 
asticus of Byzantium, afterwards a 
monk in Palestine, wrote de Sectis 
about 610. His importance as an 


introducer into theology of Aristotelian 
modes of thought has been only 
recently recognised. Harnack calls 
him ‘‘the first scholastic” (Aéstory 
of Dogma, iv. 232). Migne, S. G. 
Ixxxvi. pars 1. 1221. ‘‘ For he (Nes- 
torius) denied the union of the 
Word of God with man, and alleged 
two persons and a division. | Where- 
fore he called the blessed Mary not 
Mother of God, but Mother of Christ 
(ὅθεν οὐδὲ τὴν ἁγίαν Μαρίαν ἐκάλει 
Θεοτόκον, ἀλλὰ Χριστοτόκον), and 
though he called Christ man and God 
he did not do so in our sense but 
merely in that of relationship and 
friendship. Just as we say of two 
friends who love each other very much 
that these two have one soul (ὥσπερ 
λέγομεν περὶ δύο τινῶν φίλων, πάνυ 
ἀλλήλους ἀγαπώντων" ὅτι οἱ δύο οὗτοι 
μίαν ψύχην ἔχουσι), because owing to 
their great love the same things please 
them.’’] 


There is in Christ a Substance both Divine & Human 





“The Word (saith St. John) was made flesh and dwelt zx us.” 4 
The Evangelist useth the plural number, men for manhood, 
us for the nature whereof we consist, even as the Apostle 
denying the assumption of angelical nature, saith likewise in 
the plural number, “He took not angels but the seed of 
Abraham.”® It pleased not the Word or Wisdom of God 
to take to itself some one person amongst men, for then 
should that one have been advanced which was assumed and 
no more, but Wisdom to the end she might save many built 
her house of that ature which is common unto all, she 
made not ¢hzs or that man her habitation, but dwelt zz us. 
The seeds of herbs and plants at the first are not in act but 
in possibility that which they afterwards grow to be. If the Son 
of God had taken to Himself a man now made and already 
perfected, it would of necessity follow that there are in Christ 
two persons, the one assuming and the other assumed ; whereas 
the Son of God did not assume a man’s person unto His own, but 
a man’s nature to His own Person, and therefore took semen, the 
seed of Abraham, the very first original element of our nature,® 
before it was come to have any personal human subsistence. The 
flesh and the conjunction of the flesh with God began both at one 
instant ; His making and taking to Himself our flesh was but 
one act, so that in Christ there is no personal subsistence but 
one, and that from everlasting. By taking only the nature of 
man He still continueth one person, and changeth but the 
manner of His subsisting, which was before in the mere glory 
of the Son of God, and is now in the habit of our flesh. 
Forasmuch therefore as Christ hath no personal subsistence 
but one whereby we acknowledge Him to have been eternally 


4 John 1. 14. form” character of heresy. Dzalogue 


> Heb. ii. 16. 

SH ληφθεῖσα φύσις οὐ προὐπῆρχε 
τῆς λήψεως. Theod. Dial. ΓΆτρεπτος. 
[Not in Dia/. i., but in Deal. 11. ᾿Ασύγ- 
xutos. Migne, S. G. Ixxxiii. 140. 
** The nature assumed did not precede 
the assumption.” Theodoret, Bishop 
of Cyrus, wrote three Dialogues against 
Eutychianism, of which Hooker makes 
frequent use in the pages which follow. 
The maintainers of the Dialogues are 
Eranistes and Orthodoxus, Eranistes 
is often translated ‘‘ beggar,” but 
means probably “‘ picker up of heretical 
scraps”; he is also called ‘‘poly- 
morphus,” in allusion to the ““ multi- 


i. is called “Arperros, The Immutable ; 
Dialogue ii. ᾿Ασύγχυτος, The Uncon- 
founded ; Dzalogue iii. ᾿Απάθης, The 
Impassible. The Dialogues contain a 
valuable series of quotations from 
other writers. Theodoret in character 
and circumstances was the Hooker of 
his time. ‘‘In an age of virulent 
strife and of denial of all mercy to 
opponents his memory rises as ἃ 
comparative monument of modera- 
tion.” (Blomfield Jackson in Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
fathers, series 11. vol. iii. p. 25. 
The Dialogues are translated pp. 
160-244.)] 
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But no personal Subsistence but one and that Divine 





pook v. the Son of God, we must of necessity apply to the person of 


Ch. lii. 


the Son of God even that which is spoken of Christ according 
to His human nature. For example, according to the flesh He 
was born of the Virgin Mary, baptized of John in the river 
Jordan, by Pilate adjudged to die, and executed by the Jews. 
We cannot say properly that the Virgin bore, or John did baptize, 
or Pilate condemn, or the Jews crucify the nature of man, because 
these all are personal attributes ; His Person is the subject which 
receiveth them, His Nature that which maketh His person cap- 
able or apt to receive. If we should say that the person of 
a man in our Saviour Christ was the subject of these things, 
this were plainly to entrap ourselves in the very snare of the 
Nestorians’ heresy, between whom and the Church of God there 
was no difference, saving only that Nestorius imagined in Christ 
as well a personal human subsistence as a divine, the Church 
acknowledging a substance both divine and human, but no 
other personal subsistence than divine, because the Son of 
God took not to Himself a man’s person, but the nature only of 
a man. 

Christ is a Person both divine and human, howbeit not there- 
fore two persons in one, neither both these in one sense, but a 
person divine, because He is personally the Son of God, human, 
because He hath really the nature of the children of men. ‘In 
Christ therefore God and man there is (saith Paschasius’) 
a two-fold substance, not a two-fold person, because one person 
extinguisheth another, whereas one nature cannot in another 
become extinct.” For the personal being which the Son of God 
already had, suffered not the substance to be personal which He 
took, although together with the nature which He had the nature 
also which He took continueth. Whereupon it followeth against 
Nestorious, that no person was born of the Virgin but the Son 
of God, no person but the Son of God baptized, the Son of 
God condemned, the Son of God and no other person crucified ; 
which one only point of Christian belief, the infinite worth of 
the Son of God, is the very ground of all things believed con- 
cerning life and salvation by that which Christ either did or 
suffered as man in our behalf. 

7 Paschas. lib. de Sir. Sanct. [lib. substantiam consumere non potest.” 
ii. c. 4. “Τὴ Deo et homine, gemina Migne, S. Z. Ixii. 29. Paschasius 
quidem substantia, sed non gemina was a deacon of Rome who died about 


persona est, quia persona personam 512 A.D. | 
consumere potest, substantia vero 


Eutyches denies in the one Person two Natures 





[4.1] But forasmuch as St. Cyrill, the chiefest of those two 
hundred bishops assembled in the council of Ephesus, where 
the heresy of Nestorius was condemned, had in his writings ὃ 
against the Arians avouched that the Word or Wisdom of God 
hath ‘ but one nature” which is eternal, and whereunto He assumed 
flesh (for the Arians were of opinion® that besides God’s own 
eternal wisdom, there is a wisdom which God created before all 
things, to the end He might thereby create all things else, and 
that this created wisdom was the Word which took flesh): again, 
forasmuch as the same Cyrill had given instance!? in the body 
and the soul of man no farther than only to enforce by example 
against Nestorius, that a visible and an invisible, a mortal and 
an immortal substance may united make one person: the words 
of Cyrill were in process of time so taken as though it had 
been his drift to teach, that even as in us the body and the 
soul, so in Christ God and man make but one nature. Of which 
error, six hundred and thirty fathers in the council of Chalcedon 
condemned Eutyches. For as Nestorius teaching rightly that 
God and man are distinct natures, did thereupon misinfer that 
in Christ those natures can by no conjunction make one person ; 
so Eutyches of sound belief as touching their true personal 
copulation became unsound by denying the difference which still 
continueth between the one and the other nature. We must 
therefore keep warily a middle course, shunning both that dis- 
traction of persons wherein Nestorius went awry, and also this 
later confusion of natures which deceived Eutyches. 


8[In the tract de Recta Fide ad 
Reginas, i. 9 (Migne, S. G. lxxvi.1211), 
Cyril quoted as Athanasian the phrase, 
‘fone incarnate nature of God the 
Word,”—nlav φύσιν τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγου 
σεσαρκωμένην. It is doubtful whether 
Athanasius wrote the tract de /ncar- 
natione Verbz, from which the words 
are quoted. Cyril was anxious to 
insist against Nestorius that Christ is 
one personality. But the words were 
quoted by the Monophysites of the 
fifth century who denied the two 
-natures. Cyril’s language is criticised 
by Dr. Bright in D. C. B. i. 770-1; 
consult also Cardinal Newman in the 
paper ‘On St. Cyril’s formula of the 
μία φύσις," in Tracts Theological and 
Lcclesiastical. | 

®[A reference to the famous en- 
cyclical letter of Alexander, Archbishop 


of Alexandria, against the Arians, 
describing their heresy, quoted by 
Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i. vi. (Migne, 
S. G. Ixvil. 46): ‘‘ That God was not 
always Father, but that there was a 
time when He was no Father; that 
the Word of God was not from ever- 
lasting, but had His beginning of 
nothing. For that God which is, has 
made Him that was not, of that which 
is not; for which cause there was a 
time when He was not. That the 
Son was a creature and made: neither 
like unto the Father in substance, nor 
the true Word of the Father by nature, 
nor Histrue Wisdom. ... That Hewas 
made for our sakes, that God by Him 
as by an instrument might create us.”] 

l0[As he does in Zzst. i. § 8, and 
Epist. xliv. Migne, S. G. lxxvil. pp. 
22, 226. ] 
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These two Natures are inseparable 


These natures from the moment of their first combination have 
been and are for ever inseparable.11_ For even when His soul 
forsook the tabernacle of His body, His Deity forsook neither 
body nor soul. If it had, then could we not truly hold either 
that the person of Christ was buried, or that the person of Christ 
did raise up itself from the dead. For the body separated from 
the Word can in no true sense be termed the person of Christ ; 
nor is it true to say that the Son of God in raising up that body 
did raise up Himself, if the body were not both with Him and of 
Him even during the time it layin the sepulchre. The like is also 
to be said of the soul, otherwise we are plainly and inevitably 
Nestorians. The very person of Christ therefore for ever one and 
the selfsame was only touching bodily substance concluded within 
the grave, His soul only from thence severed, but by personal 
union His Deity still unseparably joined with both. 


THAT BY THE UNION OF THE ONE WITH THE OTHER 
NATURE IN CHRIST THERE GROWETH NEITHER GAIN NOR 
LOSS OF ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES TO EITHER. 


LIII. 


[z.] The sequel of which conjunction of natures in the person 
of Christ is no abolishment of natural properties appertaining to 
either substance, no transition or transmigration thereof out of 
one substance into another, finally no such mutual infusion as 
really causeth the same natural operations or properties to be 
made common unto both substances; but whatsoever is natural 
to Deity the same remaineth in Christ uncommunicated unto His 
manhood, and whatsoever natural to manhood His Deity thereof 
is uncapable. ‘The true properties and operations of His Deity 
are to know that which is not possible for created natures to 
comprehend ; to be simply the highest cause of all things, the 


wellspring of immortality and 


NW’ Aywpicrov προσήκει THs σαρκὸς 
εἶναι τὴν θείαν φύσιν ὁμολογεῖν, Kav 
τῷ σταυρῷ κἀν τῷ τάφῳ. Theod. 
Dial. ᾿Απαθής. [Deal. ii. Migne, 
SoG. xxx. '280)) ΠΕ (divine 
nature must be confessed inseparable 
from the flesh even on the cross and 
in the tomb.” Cf. also Damasc. De 
Orthod. Fid. iii. 27. ‘* For although 
the soul was separated from the body 
topically, yet hypostatically they were 
united through the Word.” 


life; to have neither end nor 


[Chap. lili. explains that the co- 
herence of the two natures in the 
one Christ does not take away their 
difference; each retains its essential 
properties. But when a title of Christ 
given to Him with special reference 
to one nature is used for the Christ 
Who contains both natures, the Son 
of God, by a communica:io tdiomatum, 
may be spoken of in terms which, 
strictly speaking, apply only to the 
Son of Man, and vece versa.] 
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beginning of days; to be every where present, and enclosed no BOOK Vv. 
where ; to be subject to no alteration nor passion; to produce of ch. liii. 
itself those effects which cannot proceed but from infinite majesty 

and power. ‘The true properties and operations of His manhood 

are such as Irenzeus reckoneth up.! “1 Christ,” saith he, “had 

not taken flesh from the very earth, He would not have coveted 

those earthly nourishments, wherewith bodies which be taken 

from thence are fed. This was the nature which felt hunger 

after long fasting, was desirous of rest after travail, testified 
compassion and love by tears, groaned in heaviness, and with 
extremity of grief even melted away itself into bloody sweats.” 

To Christ we ascribe both working of wonders and suffering of 

pains, we use concerning Him speeches as well of humility as of 

divine glory, but the one we apply unto that nature which He 

took of the Virgin Mary, the other to that which was in the 
beginning. 

[2.] We may not therefore imagine that the properties of the 
weaker nature have vanished with the presence of the more 
glorious, and have been therein swallowed up as in a gulf. We 
dare not in this point give ear to them who overboldly affirm? 


1[EL μηδὲν εἰλήφει παρὰ τῆς Μαρίας, 
οὐκ αὐτὰς ἀπὸ γῆς εἰλημμένας προσίετο 
τροφὰς, δ᾽ ὧν τὸ ἀπὸ γῆς ληφθὲν 
τρέφεται σῶμα" οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰς τεσσαρά- 
κοντα ἡμέρας, ὁμοίως ὡς Μωυσῆς καὶ 
Ἠλίας, νηστεύσας ἐπείνησε, τοῦ σώ- 
ματος ἐπιζητοῦντος τὴν ἰδίαν τροφήν" 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ᾿Ιωάννης ὁ μαθητὴς αὐτοῦ περὶ 
αὐτοῦ γράφων εἰρήκει: Ὃ δὲ ᾿Ἰησοῦς 
κεκοπιακὼς ἐκ τῆς ὁδοιπορίας, ἐκαθέζετο" 

. οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐδάκρυσεν ἐπὶ τοῦ Λαζάρου" 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἵδρωσε θρόμβους αἵματος" οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν εἰρήκει, ὅτι ἸΤερίλυπός ἐστιν ἡ ψυχή 
μου" οὐδ᾽ ἂν νυγείσης αὐτοῦ τῆς πλευρᾶς, 
ἐξῆλθεν αἷμα καὶ ὕδωρ. Tatra [γὰρ] 
πάντα σύμβολα σαρκὸς τῆς ἀπὸ γῆς 
εἰλημμένης. ren. lib. iii. advers. 
Heres. [c.22. Migne, S.G. vii. 956. 
But Hooker gets his Greek from 
Theodoret, who quotes it at the end 
of Dial. i., Migne, S. G. Ixxxiii. 85. ] 
Christ did all these ἀνθρωπίνου σώ- 
ματος νόμῳ. [** By law of His human 
body.” Again quoted from Theodoret, 
Dial, ii. (Migne, 7d. 192) who quotes 
it (adding the word ἀνθρωπίνου) from 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who writes 
(Orat. 38, 15; Migne, S. G. xxxvi. 
328), ᾿Απεστάλη μὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἄνθρω- 
πος διπλοῦς γὰρ ἦν᾽ ἔπει καὶ ἐκο- 


πίασε, καὶ ἐπείνησε, καὶ ἐδίψησε, καὶ 
ἠγωνίασε, καὶ ἐδάκρυσε νόμῳ σώματος. 
** He was sent, but as man. For He 
was two-fold. For He bore fatigue, 
He was hungry, He was thirsty, He 
was in anguish, He wept, by the law 
of His body.”] Greg. Naz. Orat. 2, 
de Filio. Τοὺς μὲν ταπεινοὺς λόγους 
τῷ ἐκ Μαρίας ἀνθρώπῳ, τοὺς δὲ ἀνηγ- 
μένους καὶ θεοπρεπεῖς τῷ ἐν ἀρχῇ ὄντι 
Λόγῳ. Theodor. Dial. ᾿Ασύγχυτος. 
[Hooker’s Greek words seem a para- 
phrase of a sentence in the beginning 
of Gregory’s Oration 30 (Migne, S. G. 
XXXVi. 104); they summarise the 
argument of Theodoret’s Second Déa- 
logue. ‘*To the Man born of Mary 
(we apply) speeches of humility, to 
the Word Who was in the beginning 
speeches elevated andsuited to Deity.” | 

* Greg. Nyss. Zpist. ad Theophil. 
Alexandr. [Migne, S. G. xlv. 1276. 
The letter asks Theophilus to write 
against Apollinarius. καὶ ὅσον ἀσθενὲς 
τῆς φυσέως ἡμῶν καὶ ἐπίκηρον, ἀνακραθὲν 
τῇ Θεότητι, ἐκεῖνο ἐγένετο, ὅπερ ἡ 
Θεότης ἐστί. . . ἡ δὲ προσληφθεῖσα 
τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεως ἀπαρχὴ ὑπὸ τῆς 
παντοδυνάμου Θεότητος, ὡς ἂν εἴποι τις 
εἰκόνι χρώμενος, οἵον τις σταγὼν ὄξους: 
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Properties of the human Nature are not abolished 


BOOK V. that ‘‘the nature which Christ took weak and feeble from us by 


Ch, liii. 


being mingled with Deity became the same which Deity is, 
that the assumption of our substance unto His was like the 
blending of a drop of vinegar with the huge ocean, wherein 
although it continue still, yet not with those properties which 
severed it hath, because sithence the instant of their conjunction, 
all distinction and difference of the one from the other is extinct, 
and whatsoever we can now conceive of the Son of God, 15 
nothing else but mere Deity,” which words are so plain and 
direct for Eutyches, that I stand in doubt they are not his whose 
name they carry. Sure I am they are far from truth, and must of 
necessity give place to the better-advised sentences of other men. 
“He which in Himself was appointed,” saith Hilarie,’ ‘a 
Mediator to save His Church, and for performance of that mystery 
of mediation between God and man, is become God and man, 
doth now being but one consist of both those natures united, 
neither hath He through the union of both incurred the damage 
or loss of either, lest by being born a man we should think He 
hath given over to be God, or that because He continueth God, 
therefore He cannot be man also, whereas the true belief which 
maketh a man happy proclaimeth jointly God and man, confesseth 
the Word and flesh together.” Cyrill* more plainly: ‘‘ His two 
natures have knit themselves the one to the other, and are in that 
nearness as incapable of confusion as of distraction. Their co- 
herence hath not taken away the difference between them. Flesh 
is not become God, but doth still continue flesh, although it be 
now the flesh of God.” Yea, “οἵ each substance,” saith Leo,® 
“the properties are all preserved and kept safe.” 


ἀπείρῳ πελάγει κατακραθεῖσα, ἔστι μὲν 
ἐν Θεότητι, οὐ μὴν ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις αὐτῆς 
ἰδιώμασιν" . ἐν οὐδενὶ καταλαμ- 
βανέται ἡ διαφορά" ὅπερ γὰρ ἄν τις 
ἴδοι τοῦ υἱοῦ, Θεότης ἐστὶ. a 
Gregory wishes to deny two Sons, 
—ryv δυάδα τῶν Tidy. ] 

3 Hilar. de Trim. lib. 1x. [§ 3- 
Migne, S. Z. x. 283. Hilary of 
Poictiers, the Athanasius of the West, 
died 366. ‘‘ Mediator ipse in se ad 
salutem Ecclesiz constitutus, et illo 
ipso inter Deum et homines mediatoris 
sacramento utrumque unus existens, 
dum ipse ex unitis in idipsum naturis, 
naturz utriusque res eadem est; ita 
tamen ut neutro careret in utroque, 
ne forte Deus esse homo nascendo 


desineret, et homo rursum Deus 
manendo non esset. Hee itaque 
humane beatitudinis fides vera est, 
Deum et hominem preedicare, Ver- 
bum et carnem confiteri.”’] 


4Cyr. Epist. ad Nest. [1 2. 45. 
Migne, S. G. Ixxvii. 232. It is now 
called Ad Succensum LEpiscopum. 


ὋὉρῶμεν ὅτι δύο φύσεις συνῆλθον ἀλλή- 
λαις καθ᾽ ἕνωσιν ἀδιάσπαστον ἀσυγ- 
χύτως, καὶ ἀτρέπτως" ἡ γὰρ σὰρξ σάρξ 
ἐστι, καὶ οὐ θεότης, εἰ καὶ γέγονε Θεοῦ 
σάρξ.] 

δε. Salva proprietate —_utriusque 
nature suscepta est a majestate humi- 
litas, a virtute infirmitas, ab zeternitate 
mortalitas.” Leo 42. ad Flav. [Ep. 
28, § 3. Migne, S. Z. liv. 763.] 


Although there is a natural laxity of speech 





[3.] These two natures are as causes and original grounds of all 
things which Christ hath done. Wherefore some things He doth 
as God, because His Deity alone is the wellspring from which 
they flow; some things as man, because they issue from His mere 
human nature; some things jointly as both God and man, because 
both natures concur as principles thereunto. For albeit the 
properties of each nature do cleave only to that nature whereof 
they are properties, and therefore Christ cannot naturally be as 
God the same which He naturally is as man; yet both natures 
may very well concur unto one effect, and Christ in that respect 
be truly said to work both as God and as man one and the self- 
same thing. Let us therefore set it down for a rule or principle 
so necessary as nothing more to the plain deciding of all doubts 
and questions about the union of natures in Christ, that of both 
natures there is a co-operation often, an association always, but 
never any mutual participation, whereby the properties of the one 
are infused into the other. 

[4.] Which rule must serve for the better understanding of that 
which Damascene® hath touching cross and circulatory speeches, 
wherein there are attributed to God such things as belong to 
manhood, and to man such as properly concern the Deity of 
Christ Jesus, the cause whereof is the association of natures in 
one subject. A kind of mutual commutation there is whereby 
those concrete names, God and Man, when we speak of Christ, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room, so that for truth of 
speech it skilleth not whether we say that the Son of God hath 
created the world, and the Son of Man by His death hath saved 


sit ejusmodi ut utramque naturam in se 
contineat, sive ab una sive ab altera 
denominetur nihil refert.” [This is a 


§ Οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ τρόπος τῆς ἀντιδόσεως, 
ἑκατέρας φύσεως ἀντιδιδούσης τῇ ἑτέρᾳ 
τὰ ἰδία, διὰ τὴν τῆς ὑποστάσεως ταυτό- 


τητα, καὶ τὴν εἰς ἄλληλα αὐτῶν περι- 
χώρησιν. Damasc. de Orthod. Fid. 
lib. iii. c. 4. [Migne, S. G. xciv. 1000. 
‘¢ This is the mode of the communica- 
tion, each nature communicating to the 
other its own properties, because of 
the sameness of the person and the 
immanence in each other (of the 
natures).] ‘‘Verum est duarum in 
Christo naturarum alteram suas alteri 
proprietates impertire, enunciando 
videlicet, idque non in abstracto sed 
in concreto solum, divinas homini non 
humanitati, humanas non deitati sed 
Deo tribui. Cujus hec est ratio, 
quia cum suppositum preedicationis 


note on Damascene’s fourth chapter. 
It isnotin the paraphrase of Clichtoveus 
and is perhaps Hooker’s own. It seems 
to mean: ‘‘ There is a sense in which 
the two natures of Christ impart theic 
properties either to other, —I mean in 
speech, and then not in the abstract 
but only in the concrete, so that the 
qualities of Godhead are attributed not 
to humanity but to the Man, the 
qualities of manhood not to deity but 
to the God. The reason is that when 
the subject of speech is such that He 
contains both natures in Himself it 
does not matter whether He is named 
from one or the other.’’] 
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Which ascribes indifferently to the one Person 


BOOK V. it, or else that the Son of Man did create, and the Son of God die 


Ch, liii. 


to save the world. Howbeit, as oft as we attribute to God what 
the manhood of Christ claimeth, or to man what His Deity hath 
right unto, we understand by the name of God and the name of 
Man neither the one nor the other nature, but the whole person 
of Christ, in Whom both natures are. When the Apostle saith of 
the Jews that they crucified the Lord of Glory, and when the Son 
of Man being on earth affirmeth that the Son of Man was in 
heaven at the same instant, there is in these two speeches that 
mutual circulation before-mentioned.’ In the one, there is 
attributed to God or the Lord of Glory® death, whereof divine 
nature is not capable; in the other ubiquity unto man,® which 
human nature admitteth not. Therefore by the Lord of Glory 
we must needs understand the whole person of Christ, Who being 
Lord of Glory, was indeed crucified, but not in that nature for 
which He is termed the Lord of Glory. In like manner by the 
Son of Man the whole person of Christ must necessarily be 
meant, Who being man upon earth, filled heaven with His glorious 
presence, but not according to that nature for which the title of 
Man is given Him. 

Without this caution the Fathers whose belief was sincere and 
their meaning most sound, shall seem in their writings one to 
deny what another constantly doth affirm. Theodoret disputeth 
with great earnestness that God cannot be said to suffer? But 
he thereby meaneth Christ’s divine nature against Apollinarius,4 


7[ These ‘‘ speeches” are alleged by 
Damascene, of. c7t. c. 3. Hooker's 
paragraph is founded on Damascene’s 
3rd and 4th chapters. Augustine 
discusses the texts in #P. 187, ὃ 9.] 

87 Cor. 11. 8. [‘‘ Had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of Glory.” ] 

9John iii. 13. [‘*For no man 
ascendeth up to heaven but He that 
hath descended from heaven, the Son 
of Man which is in heaven.’’] 

[Tn his criticism of Cyril’s twelve 
Anathematisms (D. C. B. iv. 917) 
known as Reprehensio XII. Capitum 
Cyril. Migne, S. G. Ixxvi. 449. 
Ta πάθη, τοῦ παθητοῦ ἴδια. ὁ yap 
ἀπαθὴς, παθῶν ἐστιν ὑψηλότερος. . .. 
Οὐκοῦν οὐχ ὁ Χριστὸς παθὼν ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ἐξ 
ἡμῶν ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ ληφθεὶς ἄνθρωπος. 
‘*Sufferings belong to one who can 
suffer. For he who cannot suffer is 
in rank above sufferings. .. . There- 


fore it was not the Christ Who suffered 
but the manhood assumed from us by 
God.” Similarly on p. 436 he insists 
that God the Word could not learn 
obedience by the things which He 
suffered, being ἀπαθής, ‘‘incapable of 
suffering.” Cf. Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, i. 
iii. 30-1. ] 

NOpyynriv τοῦ Tiod κατασκευάζουσι 
τὴν Θεότητα. Greg. Nyss. de Sectator. 


Apollinar. [Quoted in note 2 as 
Lpist, ad Theophil. Migne, S. G. 
xlv. 1272. ‘‘ They make the Deity of 


the Son, mortal.”] 422. ad Hlavzan. 
{πος 4. 28, § 3. (Mione, iS. Ζ. liv. 
763. ‘‘Assumpsit formam servi sine 
sorde peccati, humana augens, divina 
non minuens.” ‘‘ He took the form 
of a slave without the stain of sin, 
increasing the human, but not dimin- 
ishing the divine.” ] 
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which held even Deity itself passible. Cyrill on the other side pook vy. 
against Nestorius as much contendeth, that whosoever will deny cz. tii. 
very God to have suffered death,” doth forsake the faith. Which 
notwithstanding to hold were heresy, if the name of God in this 
assertion did not import as it doth the person of Christ, Who 
being verily God suffered death, but in the flesh, and not in that 
substance for which the name of God is given Him. 


LIV. WHAT CHRIST HATH OBTAINED ACCORDING TO THE FLESH, 


BY THE UNION OF HIS FLESH WITH DEITY. 


[1.] If then both natures do remain with their properties in 
Christ thus distinct as hath been shewed, we are for our better 
understanding what either nature receiveth from other, to note, 
that Christ is by three degrees a receiver: first, in that He is the 
Son of God; secondly, in that His human nature hath had the 
honour of union with Deity bestowed upon it; thirdly, in that 
by means thereof sundry eminent graces have flowed as effects 
from Deity into that nature which is coupled with it. On Christ 
therefore there is bestowed the gift of eternal generation, the gift 
of union, and the gift of unction. 

[2.] By the gift of eternal generation Christ hath received of the 
Father one and in number the selfsame substance,! which the 


Ch. liv. 


qui non aliunde quam ex Deo Deus 
subsistit.” Hilar. de Trin. lib. v. 
[$ 37. Migne, S: Z. x. 155. ‘‘ The 
eternal generation of God must contain 
that nature from which it came. For 


12(See in note 10, Cyril, Joc. cit. 
449, where Cyril’s 12th Anathema is 
printed. It was exhibited at the 
Council of Ephesus. It runs: “1 
any one does not confess that the 


Word of God suffered in the flesh, 
and was crucified in the flesh, and 
tasted death in the flesh . . . let 
him be anathema.” Cyril’s defence 
and endorsement of this Anathema 
follows, Select Library, etc., loc. cit. 
Ρ. 67.] 

[Chap. liv. further defines the re- 
lation between the natures. By three 
degrees Christ is a receiver. First, 
as the eternal Son of God He receives 
from the Father eternal generation ; 
second and third, as the Christ, He 
receives in His human nature the gift 
of union and the gift of unction. The 
chapter ends with a recapitulation of 
li. to liv.] 

1**Nativitas Dei non potest non 
eam ex qua profectaest tenere naturam. 
Neque enim aliud quam Deus subsistit 


that cannot be other than God which 
is no otherwhence than God of God.” ] 
**Cum sit gloria, sempiternitate, vir- 
tute, regno, potestate, hoc quod Pater 
est, omnia tamen hzec non sine auctore 
sicut Pater, sed ex Patre tanquam 
Filius sine initio et zequalis habet.” 
Ruffin. 7 Symb. Apost. cap. 9.  [c. 6. 
Migne, S. 2. xxi. 346. ‘‘ While (the 
Son) is in glory, eternity, virtue, do- 
minion, and power what the Father is, 
He nevertheless has all these things not 
without begetter, as the Father, but 
from the Father, as the Son without 
beginning, Who is equal to the 
Father.”] ‘‘Filium aliunde non de- 
duco, sed de substantia Patris,... 
omnem a Patre consecutum potes- 
tatem.” Tertull. contra Prax. (ce. 4. 
“1 derive the Son from no other source 
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What the eternal Son receives from the Father 


For every 


beginning? is a Father unto that which cometh of it: and every 
offspring is a Son unto that out of which it groweth. Seeing 
therefore the Father alone is originally? that Deity which Christ 
originally? is not, (for Christ is God by being of God,° light 
but issuing out of light,®) it followeth hereupon that whatsoever 
Christ hath common unto Him with His heavenly Father,’ the 


but from the substance of the Father 
. . . having received all power from 
the Father.’’} 

2 Ephes. iii. 15. [‘*Of Whom is 
named the whole family in heaven and 
earth.”] πᾶσα πατριὰ, ‘‘ quicquid 
alteri quovis modo dat esse.” [‘‘ What- 
ever in any way gives being to some- 
thing else.” Hooker has the Vulgate 
in his mind: ‘‘ Ex quo omnis pater- 
nitas in ccelis et in terris nominatur.” 
Compare Alford’s note 727 doc., and 
Suicer’s on πατρίᾳβ. With this text 
Hooker connects Tertull. contra Prax. 
c. 8. ‘*Omnis origo parens est, et 
omne quod ex origine profertur, pro- 
genies est; multo magis Sermo Deli, 
qui etiam proprie nomen filii accepit.” 
‘* Every origin is a parent and every- 
thing which proceeds from an origin 
is an offspring; more especially the 
Word of God Who even as His proper 
title has received the name of Son.” 
The text is used as Hooker uses it by 
Dionysius, de Dzv. Nom. ii. 8.] 

3 Jac. i. τῇ. Pater luminum, Tiod 
τε καὶ Πνεύματος δηλονότι. Pachym. 
in Dionys. ae cel ῥἤϊογαγ. cap. I. 
[‘‘ Father of lights, that is of the Son 
and of the Spirit.” Migne, S. G. 11. 
129. St. Dionysius, called the Areo- 
pagite, begins the de cel. Hier. by 
quoting James i. 17, ‘* Every good 
giving and every perfect gift is from 
above and cometh down from the 
Father of lights.”’ George Pachymeres 
(1242-1310), a Byzantine priest and 
politician, wrote paraphrases on the 
treatises of Dionysius; the phrase 
quoted occurs in §1 of his paraphrase 
of the Hierarchies.] Pater est prin- 
cipium totius divinitatis, quia ipse a 
nullo est. Non enim habet de quo 
procedat, sed ab eo et Filius est genitus 
et Spiritus Sanctus procedit. Aug. 
de Trinit. lib. iv. cap. 20. [‘* The 
Father is the beginning of all Deity 
because He is from none. He has none 
from whom He proceeds, but from 


Him the Son is begotten and the Spirit 
proceeds.”” A summary of sentences 
in Augustine’s chapter, *‘ Pater vero 
a nullo,” and ‘* Totius divinitatis vel 
si melius dicitur deitatis, principium 
Pater est,” occur on p. 908, Migne, 
S. Z. xlii.] Hine Christus deitatis 
loco nomen ubique Patris usurpat, quia 
Pater nimirum est πηγαῖα θεότης. 
[‘‘ Hence Christ instead of ‘ the Deity’ 
everywhere uses the name of ‘the 
Father,’ because the Father is ‘ God 
the Source.’” The Greek is quoted 
from Dionysius, de Div. Nom. ii. 7 
(Migne, S. G. 11. 645), or from the 
paraphrase of Pachymeres, where the 
phrase is explained from /ames 1. 17. 
Suicer under πηγή has an elaborate 
note on the passage. | 

4“ Pater tota substantia est, Filius 
vero derivatio totius et propagatio.” 
Tertull. contra Prax. [c.9. ‘‘The 
Father is entire substance, but the 
Son the derivation from and begetting 
of entire substance.”” The orthodoxy 
of this sentence has been challenged. 
But in his context he plainly teaches 
that Father and Son are of the same 
substance. For ‘‘ propagatio” modern 
texts read ‘‘ portio.”’] 

5<*Quod enim Deus est, ex Deo 
est.” Hilar. de 77iz. lib. v. [§ 39. 
Migne, 5S. Z. x. 156. ‘* For while He is 
God, He is of (7.e. out of) God.”’] ‘‘ Nihil 
nisi natum habet Filius.” Hilar. de 
Trin. lib. iv. [§ 10. Migne, S. Z. 
x. 103. ‘‘ For the Son has nothing 
which is not begotten.”] 

ὁ᾽Απαύγασμα τῆς δόξης. Heb. i. 3. 
[‘‘The brightness of the glory.”] 
Ἔστιν ἀπόῤῥοια τῆς τοῦ παντοκράτορος 
δόξης εἰλικρινής"---ἀπαύγασμα--- φωτὸς 
ἀϊδίου. Sap. vil. 25, 26. [‘* For she 
(Wisdom) is a pure influence that 
floweth from the glory of the Almighty 
. .. the brightness of the everlasting 
light.”’] 

ΤῸ Nihil in se diversum ac dissimile 
habent natus et generans.” [‘‘ Neque 
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same of necessity must be given Him, but naturally and eternally BOOK Vv. 
given,’ not bestowed by way of benevolence and favour, as the Ch. liv. 
other gifts both are. And therefore where the Fathers give 
it out for a rule,? that whatsoever Christ is said in Scripture 
to have received, the same we ought to apply only to the 
manhood of Christ; their assertion is true of all things which 
Christ hath received by grace, but to that which He hath 
received of the Father by eternal nativity or birth it reacheth 
not. 

(3.] Touching union of Deity with manhood, it is by grace, 
‘because there can be no greater grace shewed towards man, than 
that God should vouchsafe to unite to man’s nature the person of 
His only begotten Son Because “the Father loveth the Son” 
as man, He hath by uniting Deity with manhood, “given all things 
into His hands.” !° It hath pleased the Father, that in Him “all 
fulness should dwell.”! The “name” which He hath “above all 
names” is given Him. As the Father hath life in Himself,” the 
“Son in Himself hath life also” by the gift of the Father.!? The 
gift whereby God hath made Christ a fountain of life is that!* 
conjunction of the nature of God with the nature of man in the 
person of Christ, “which gift, (saith Christ to the woman of 
Samaria,) if thou didst know and in that respect understand 


rursum dissimilis esse possit natus et 
generans.”’] MHilar. de Syn. advers. 
Arian. [§ 22. Migne, S. LZ. x. 497. 
**For the begotten and the begetter 
have in themselves nothing diverse or 
dissimilar.”] ‘‘In Trinitate alius atque 
alius, non aliud atque aliud.” Vincent. 
Wire cap. το [cass Mione,) S202. 
1. 655. ‘In the Trinity one person 
and another person, not one thing and 
another thing.” Vincentius goes on, 
“ΚΤ Salvatore aliud atque aliud, non 
alius atque alius.” ‘In the Saviour 
one thing and another thing, not one 
person and another person.” Cf. ch. 
Ixil., note 23.] 

8 (1701 auctor zternus est, ibi et 
nativitatis eternitas est: quia sicut 
nativitas ab auctore est, ita et ab 
zeterno auctore zterna nativitas est.” 
Hilar. de 7rzn. lib. xii. [$21. ‘‘ Where 
the begetter is eternal, there is also an 
eternity of begetting; for as the 
begetting is from a begetter, so from 
an eternal begetter there is an eternal 
begetting.”] ““ Sicut naturam preestat 
Filio sine initio Generatio : ita Spiritui 


Sancto preestat essentiam sine initio 
Processio.” Aug. de 7rin. lib. v. c. 15. 

2"Ooa λέγει ἡ γραφὴ ὅτι ἔλαβεν ὁ 
Υἱὸς καὶ ἐδοξάσθη, διὰ τὴν ἀνθρωπότητα 
αὐτοῦ λέγει, οὐ τὴν θεότητα. Theo- 
doret. fol. 42. [Quoted by Theodoret 
in Dial. ii. (Migne, S. G. Ixxxiii. 181) 
from Athanasius, de Zucar. Verb. et 
contra Arian. (§ 4. Migne, S. G. 
xxvi. 989). ‘‘ When Scripture says 
such things as, The Son received, The 
Son was glorified, it says them of His 
manhood, not of His Godhead.’’] et 
zbid. 44, ex Greg. Nazian. Orat. ii. de 
Fil, [Theodoret gives four quotations 
(Dial. ii., Migne, loc. cit. 190) from 
Gregory’s Oratio 30, de Filio (Migne, 
S. G. xxxvi.).] 

0 John iii. [35-] 

1 Fphes. i. (3-143 and Col. i. 19. 
‘*For it pleased the Father that in 
Him should all fulness dwell.’ 

22 Phil, ii. [9.] 

13 John v. 26. 

147 John v. 20. 
Deus et vita eterna.” 

15 John iv. 10. 


** Hic est verus 
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Who it is which asketh water of thee, thou wouldest ask of Him 
that He might give thee living water.” The union therefore of the 
flesh with Deity is to that flesh a gift of principal grace and favour. 
For by virtue of this grace, man is really made God, a creature is 
exalted above the dignity of all creatures, and hath all creatures 
else under it. 

[4.] This admirable union of God with man can enforce in that 
higher nature no alteration,!® because unto God there is nothing 
more natural than not to be subject to any change. Neither is it 
a thing impossible that the Word being made flesh should be that 
which it was not before as touching the manner of subsistence, 
and yet continue in all qualities or properties of nature the same 
it was, because the incarnation of the Son of God consisteth 
merely in the union of natures, which union doth add perfection 
to the weaker, to the nobler no alteration at all. If therefore it be 
demanded what the person of the Son of God hath attained 
by assuming manhood, surely, the whole sum of all is this, to be 
as we are truly, really, and naturally man, by means whereof He 
is made capable of meaner offices than otherwise His person 
could have admitted, the only gain He thereby purchased for 
Himself was to be capable of loss and detriment for the good 
of others. 

[5.] But may it rightly be said concerning the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, that as our nature hath in no respect changed His, 
so from His to ours as little alteration hath ensued? The very 
cause of His taking upon Him our nature was to change it, to 
better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof, although 
in no sort to abolish the substance which He took, nor to infuse 
into it the natural forces and properties of His Deity. As there- 


16"Qorep τῶν ἀνθρώπων κοινόν ἐστι 
τὸ θνητὸν, οὕτω τῆς ἁγίας Τριάδος 
κοινὸν τὸ ἄτρεπτόν τε καὶ ἀναλλοίωτον. 
Theodor. Dial. “Arperros. [Migne, 
S. G. lxxxiii. 36. ‘‘As mortality is 
common to man, so immutability and 
unchangeableness are common to the 
holy Trinity.”] ‘‘ Periculum status 
sui Deo nullum est.” Tertull. ae 
CarnniGhraien3n)) Mignes Sa 2511: 
757. ‘God is in no danger of losing 
His own status.”] ‘* Majestati Filii 
Dei corporea nativitas nihil contulit, 
nihil abstulit.” Leo de Nativit. Ser. 
vii. [xxvii. c. 2. Migne, δὲ Z. liv. 
217. “Τῆς bodily birth added nothing 


to and took nothing from the majesty 
of the Son of God.”] Μένει ὃ ἢν ἀπ’ 
ἀρχῆς Θεός" μένει καὶ Thy ἡμῶν ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
παρασκευάζων ὕπαρξιν. Theophil. [of 
Alexandria: quoted by Theodor. Dza/. 
in) Mione;, vol.) cet: ΤΟ ° He xe- 
mains God as He was from the be- 
ginning; He remains God retaining 
in Himself our substance.”] ‘In 
formam servi transisse non est naturam 
perdidisse Dei.” Hilar. de 7rz2. lib. 
xaie) [8 δ Miienes Ὁ 7: xe 4575 
“ΤῸ have migrated into the form of 
a servant is not to have lost the 
nature of God.’’] 
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fore we have shewed how the Son of God by His incarnation hath BOOK v. 
changed the manner of that personal subsistence which before was Ch. liv. 
solitary, and is now in the association of flesh, no alteration 
thereby accruing to the nature of God; so neither are the pro- 
perties of man’s nature in the person of Christ by force and virtue 
of the same conjunction so much altered, as not to stay within those 
limits which our substance is bordered withal; nor the state and 
quality of our substance so unaltered, but that there are in it 
many glorious effects proceeding from so near copulation with 
Deity.” God from us can receive nothing, we by Him have 
obtained much. For albeit the natural properties of Deity be not 
communicable to man’s nature, the supernatural gifts graces and 
effects thereof are. 

The honour which our flesh hath by being the flesh of the 
Son of God is in many respects great. If we respect but that 
which is common unto us with Him, the glory provided for Him 
and His in the kingdom of heaven, His right and title thereunto 
even in that He is man differeth from other men’s, because He is 
that man of whom God is Himself a part. We have right to the 
same inheritance with Christ, but not the same right which He 
hath, His being such as we cannot reach, and ours such as He 
cannot stoop unto. 

Furthermore, to be the Way, the Truth, and the Life; to be 
the Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, Resurrection ; to be 
the Peace of the whole world, the hope of the righteous, the Heir 
of all things ; to be that supreme Head whereunto all power both 
in heaven and in earth is given: these are not honours common 
unto Christ with other men, they are titles above the dignity 
and worth of any which were but a mere man, yet true of Christ 
even in that He is man, but man with whom Deity is personally 
joined, and unto whom it hath added those excellencies which 
make Him more than worthy thereof. 

Finally, sith God hath deified our nature, though not by 
turning it into Himself, yet by making it His own inseparable 
habitation, we cannot now conceive how God should without man 


l7[Keble refers to Origen, Contra 
Celsum, iii. 41. ‘He Whom we 
think and believe to have been from 
the beginning God and the Son of 
God is the very Logos and the very 
Wisdom and the very Truth; and 
with respect to His mortal body and 
the human soul which it contained, 


we assert that not by their communion 
(κοινωνίᾳ) with Him, but by their 
unity and intermixture (ἑνώσει καὶ 
ἀνακράσει) they received the highest 
powers, and after participating in His 
divinity, were changed into God \(-ls 
Θεὸν μεταβεβηκέναι. In Philoc. μετα- 
βεβληκέναι). 
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either exercise divine power,!8 or receive the glory of divine 
praise. For man is in both an associate of Deity.!® 

[6.] But to come to the grace of unction: did the parts of our 
nature, the soul and body of Christ, receive by the influence 
of Deity wherewith they were matched no ability of operation, no 
virtue or quality above nature? Surely as the sword which is 
made fiery doth not only cut by reason of the sharpness which 
simply it hath, but also burn by means of that heat which it hath 
from fire,?° so there is no doubt but the Deity of Christ hath 
enabled that nature which it took of man to do more than man in 
this world hath power to comprehend ; forasmuch as (the bare 
essential properties of Deity excepted) He hath imparted unto it 
all things, He hath replenished it with all such perfections as the 
same is any way apt to receive,”! at the least according to the 
exigence of that economy or service for which it pleased Him 
in love and mercy to be made man. For as the parts, degrees, 
and offices of that mystical administration did require which He 
voluntarily undertook, the beams of Deity did in operation always 


accordingly either restrain 353 or enlarge themselves. 
[7.] From hence we may somewhat conjecture how the powers 
of that soul are illuminated, which being so inward unto God 


18 Μετέχει ἡ ἀνθρωπίνη τῆς θείας 
ἐνεργείας. Theod. [Déal. ii. vol. cit. 
216. ‘*The human (nature) has a 
share in the divine activity.” Quoted 
from Apollinarius among passages 
which prove that he who first con- 
fused the natures, himself clearly 
distinguished them. ] 

19 Ἢ δεξ᾽τὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡ ποιητικὴ τῶν 
ὄντων τῶν πάντων, Aris ἐστὶν ὁ Κύριος 
δ᾽ οὗ τὰ πάντα ἐγένετο, αὕτη τὸν 
ἑνωθέντα πρὸς αὐτὴν ἄνθρωπον εἰς τὸ 
ἴδιον ἀνήγαγεν ὕψος διὰ τῆς ἑνώσεως. 
Gregor. Nyss. apud Theod. [Dzad. ii. 
Migne, vol. czt. 196. ‘*The Right 
Hand of God, Who created all things, 
by Whom all things were made, He, 
by the union (of the natures) led up 
to His own height man made one 
with Him.”] ᾿Απὸ τῆς φύσεως τῆς 
σῆς λαβὼν ἀπαρχὴν, ᾿Εκάθισεν ἐπάνω 
πάσης ἀρχῆς καὶ ἐξουσίας. Chrys. 27 
Psal. xii. [8 4. Migne, S. G. lv. 162. 
‘*From Thy nature taking the first 
fruits, He set Him far above all 
principality and power.” ] 

309 [Ἴ ΠΙ5 is the argument of Theo- 
doret (Dzal. ii. vol. εἶ. 155), elaborated 
by him from the words of Apollinarius, 


which he quotes at the end of his 
dialogue, p. 216. ‘‘If the mixture of 
fire with iron, which makes the iron 
fire, so that it burns as fire does, does 
not change the iron’s nature ; neither 
does the union of God with the body 
change the nature of the body, even 
if the body,-—for those who can attain 
to it, obtain divine powers.” ] 

21 Tuc. 11. 47. [** And all that heard 
Him were astonished at His under- 
standing and answers. ”] 

9' Ἡσυχάζοντος μὲν τοῦ Λόγου ἐν' 
τῷ πειράζεσθαι καὶ σταυροῦσθαι καὶ 
ἀποθνήσκειν, συγγινομένου δὲ τῷ ἀν- 
θρώπῳ ἐν τῷ νικᾷν καὶ ὑπομένειν καὶ 
χρηστεύεσθαι καὶ ἀνίστασθαι καὶ ἀνα- 
λαμβάνεσθαι. Theod. et Iren. lib. iii. 
advers. Heres. [Quoted by Theodoret 
at end of Deal. iii. ᾿Απάθης, Migne, 
vol. cit. 284. ‘‘For the Word was 
quiescent when He was tempted, when 
He was crucified, when He was dying, 
but was in union with man when He 
was conquering, when He was en- 
during, when He was being kind, 
when He was rising from the dead, 
when He was being taken up.” J 
Matth. xxvii. 46. 
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cannot choose but be privy unto all things which God worketh, BOOK vV. 
and must therefore of necessity be endued with knowledge so far Ch. liv. 
forth universal,** though not with infinite knowledge peculiar to 
Deity itself. The soul of Christ that saw in this life the face 
of God was here through so visible presence of Deity filled 
with all manner graces and virtues in that unmatchable 
degree of perfection, for which of Him we read it written, 
“That God with the oil of gladness anointed Him above His 
fellows.” 4 

[8.] And as God hath in Christ unspeakably glorified the 
nobler, so likewise the meaner part of our nature, the very bodily 
substance of man. Where also that must again be remembered 
which we noted before concerning degrees of the influence of 
Deity proportionable unto His own purposes, intents, and coun- 
sels. For in this respect His body which by natural condition 
was corruptible wanted the gift of everlasting immunity from 
death; passion, and dissolution, till God, which gave it to be 
slain for sin, had for righteousness’ sake restored it to life with 
certainty of endless continuance. Yea in this respect the very 
glorified body of Christ retained in it the scars and marks of 
former mortality.” 

[9.] But shall we say that in heaven His glorious body by 
virtue of the same cause hath now power to present itself in all 
places and to be every where at once present? We nothing 
doubt but God hath many ways above the reach of our capacities 
exalted that body which it hath pleased Him to make His own, 
that body wherewith He hath saved the world, that body which 
hath been and is the root of eternal life, the instrument where- 


3 Col. ii. 3. [‘*In Whom are hid i. 21. [‘*And it. is God which 


all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge.”’] 

24 Tsa. xi. 2, [‘‘ And the Spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon Him; the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and strength, the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the, ‘Lord:?] τῶ Ἰχευ τί [9 The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon Me, 
therefore hath the Lord anointed Me: 
He hath sent Me to preach good tidings 
unto the poor,” etc.] Luc. iv. 18. 
{Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth 
meadsSu/ sat 1x1. . lig, 2a] sect 27 - 
(‘‘ Thine holy Son Jesus Whom Thou 
hadst anointed.”] ed. i. 9. [Quotes 
these words from Ps. xlv. 7.] 2 Cor. 


stablisheth us with you in Christ, and 
hath anointed us.”] 1 γᾶ. ii. 20. 
[‘‘ But ye have an ointment from Him 
that is Holy, and ye have known all 
things.” ] 170. 27. [‘‘ But the anointing 
which ye received of Him dwelleth in 
you; and ye need not that any man 
teach you.”’] 

2 John xx. 27. [‘‘ After said He to 
Thomas, Put thy finger here, and see 
Mine hands, and put forth thine hand, 
and put it into My side, and be not 
faithless, but faithful.” Compare 
Theodoret, Migne, S. G. 1xxxiii. 161. 
The use of the text is suggested to 
him by Hippolytus and Theophilus, 
from whom he quotes, pp. 173, 200.] 


252  Recapitulation of the whole state of our Lord Jesus 
BOOK V. with Deity worketh, the sacrifice which taketh away sin, the 
Ch. liv. price which hath ransomed souls from death, the leader of the 


whole army of bodies that shall rise again. For though it had 
a beginning from us, yet God hath given it vital efficacy, heaven 
hath endowed it with celestial power, that virtue it hath from 
above, in regard whereof all the angels of heaven adore it. 
Notwithstanding 59. a body still it continueth, a body consubstan- 
tial with our bodies, a body of the same both nature and measure 
which it hath on earth. 

[10.] To gather therefore into one sum all that hitherto hath 
been spoken touching this point, there are but four things which 
concur to make complete the whole state of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: His Deity, ‘His manhood, the conjunction of both, and 
the distinction of the one from the other being joined in one. 
Four principal heresies there are which have in those things 
withstood the truth: Arians by bending themselves against the 
Deity of Christ; Apollinarians by maiming and misinterpreting 
that which belongeth to His human, nature; Nestorians by rend- 
ing Christ asunder; and dividing ‘Him, into two persons ; the 
followers of Eutiches by confounding i in His person those natures 
which they should ‘distinguish. “Against these there have been 
four most famous ancient general councils: the council of Nice« 
to define against Arians, against Apollinarians the council of Con- 
stantinople, the council of Ephesus against Nestorians, against 
Eutichians the Calcedon council. In four words, ἀληθῶς, τελέως, 
ἀδιαιρέτως, ἀσυγχύτως, truly, perfectly, indivisibly, distinctly ;-the 
first applied to His being God, and the second to His being Man, 
the third to His being of both One, and the fourth to His still 
continuing in that one Both: we may fully by way of abridgment 
comprise whatsoever antiquity hath at large handled either in 
declaration of Christian belief; or in refutation of the foresaid 
heresies. ‘Within the compass of which four heads; I may truly 
affirm; that all heresies which touch but the person of Jesus 
Christ, whether they have risen in these later days;,or in any age 
heretofore, may be with great facility brought to confine them- 
selves. 


26 Mera τὴν ἀνάστασιν ἀθάνατον μέν 
ἐστι καὶ ἄφθαρτον καὶ θείας δόξης 
μεστὸν, σῶμα δὲ ὅμως τὴν οἰκείαν ἔχον 
περιγραφήν. Theod. fol. 80. [These 
words occur on fol. 80, verso, of the 
edition of the Dialogues published at 
Rome, 1547. They are in the Demon- 


strationes per Syllogismos which follow 
the Dialogues. Migne, S. G. Ixxxiii. 
328. ‘‘ After the resurrection it is 
immortal and incorruptible and full 
of divine glory, but a body none the 
less, retaining its own form.” ] 


or, Sv 


—' 2 ὴ 
Therefore the manhood of Christ cannot be ubiquitous 





to His human nature can possibly be every where present, because 
those phrases of limitation and restraint do either point out the 
principal subject whereunto every such attribute adhereth, or else 
they intimate the radical cause out of which it groweth. For 
example, when we say that Christ as man or according to His 
human nature suffered death, we shew what nature was the proper 
subject of mortality; when we say that as God or according to 
His Deity He conquered death, we declare His Deity to have 
been the cause, by force and virtue whereof He raised Himself 
from the grave. But neither is the manhood of Christ that 
subject whereunto universal presence agreeth, neither is it the 
cause original by force whereof His Person is enabled to be every 
where present. Wherefore Christ is essentially present with all 
things, in that He is very God, but not present with all things 
as man, because manhood and the parts thereof can neither be 
the cause nor the true subject of such presence. 

[5.] Notwithstanding, somewhat more plainly to shew a true 
immediate reason wherefore the manhood of Christ can neither 
be every where present, nor cause the person of Christ so to be; 
we acknowledge that of St. Augustine concerning Christ most 
true, “In that He is personally the Word He created all things, in 
that He is naturally man He Himself is created of God,” * and it 
doth not appear that any one creature hath power to be present 
with all creatures. Whereupon, nevertheless it will not follow 
that Christ cannot therefore be thus present, because He is 
Himself a creature, forasmuch as oy infinite presence is that 
which cannot possibly stand with the essence or being of any 
creature: as for presence with all things that are, sith the whole 
race, mass, and body of them is finite, Christ by being a creature 
is not in that respect. excluded from possibility of presence with 
them. That which excludeth Him therefore as man from so 


4“* Quod 
Creator est; 


mus non esse periculum dicere Christ- 
um esse creaturam; [quem vermem 
et hominem et crucifixum et male- 
dictionem tota spei nostre fiducia 
profitemur.”] Hier. zz LZfist. ad 
LEphe. c. ii. [In his comments on 


ad Verbum §attinet, 
quod ad hominem, 
creatura est.” Aug. 22. 57. [187, 
Cc. 3. op. ct. 835. Migne reads 
‘creatus’ for ‘creatura.”] ‘Deus 
qui semper est et semper erat fit crea- 


tura.”” Leo de Nativ. [**God Who 
is for ever and was for ever becomes 
a creature.” The words paraphrase 
sentences continually recurring in the 
Sermones in Nativitate (xxi.-xxx.), 
Migne, S. 2. liv.] ‘‘ Multi timore 
trepidant ne Christum esse creaturam 
dicere compellantur; nos proclama- 


verse 10, Migne, S. Z. xxvi. 467. 
** Many are fearful lest they be com- 
pelled to call Christ a creature: we 
proclaim that there is no danger in 
calling Christ a creature, seeing that 
with the whole faith our hope inspires 
we profess Him a worm, a man, a 
crucified one, a curse.’’] 
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excesses as defects are opposite. Again, forasmuch as nothing 
doth perish but only through excess or defect of that, the due 
proportionate measure whereof doth give perfection, it followeth 
that measure is likewise the preservation of all things. Out of 
which premises we may conclude not only that nothing created 
can possibly be unlimited, or can receive any such accident, 
quality or property, as may really make it infinite, (for then should 
it cease to be a creature,) but also that every creature’s limitation 
is according to his own kind, and therefore as oft as we note in 
them any thing above their kind, it argueth that the same is not 
properly theirs, but groweth in them from a cause more powerful 
than they are. 

[3.] Such as the substance of each thing is, such is also the 
presence thereof. Impossible it is that God should withdraw His 
presence from any thing,! because the very substance of God is 
infinite. He filleth heaven and earth,” although He take up no 
room in either, because His substance is immaterial, pure, and of 
us in this world so incomprehensible, that albeit no part of us be 
ever absent from Him Who is present? whole unto every particular 
thing, yet His presence with us we no way discern farther than 
only that God is present, which partly by reason and more 
perfectly by faith we know to be firm and certain. 

[4.] Seeing therefore that presence every where is the sequel of 
an infinite and incomprehensible substance (for what can be every 
where but that which can no where be comprehended?) to 
inquire whether Christ be every where is to inquire of a natural 
property, a property that cleaveth to the Deity of Christ. Which 
Deity being common unto Him with none but only the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, it followeth that nothing of Christ which 
is limited, that nothing created, that neither the soul nor the body 
of Christ, and consequently not Christ as man or Christ according 


1 Psalm cxxxix. 7,8. [‘* If I climb 
up into heaven Thou art there; if I 


Aug. fist. lvii. [187,c. 5. Migne, 
S. Δ. xxxili. 838. ‘‘ God is therefore 


go down into hell Thou art there 
also.” | 

2 Jer. xxii. 24. [‘‘Do not I fill 
heaven and earth, saith the Lord ?’’] 

3“*Tdeo Deus ubique esse dicitur, 
quia nulli parti rerum absens est ; ideo 
totus, quia non parti rerum partem 511] 
presentem preebet, et alteri parti 
alteram partem, . . . sed non solum 
universitati creaturee verum etiam 
cuilibet parti ejus totus pariter adest.” 


said to be everywhere because He is 
absent from no part of the universe; He 
is thereforesaid to be everywhere in His 
entirety because He does not afford to 
one part of the universe one part of 
His presence and to another another 
part.... For not only to the created 
universe but even to every part of it 
He is equally present in His entirety.” 
The letter is called de Presentia Det 
Liber. | 
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We conclude therefore that to save the world it was of necessity BOOK V. 
the Son of God should be thus incarnate, and that God should be ΟἿ. liv. 
in Christ as hath been declared. 


LV. OF THE PERSONAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST EVERYWHERE, AND 
IN WHAT SENSE IT MAY BE GRANTED, HE IS EVERYWHERE 
PRESENT ACCORDING TO THE FLESH. 


[1.] Having thus far proceeded in speech concerning the Ομ ἵν. 
person of Jesus Christ, His two natures, their conjunction, that 
which He either is or doth in respect of both, and that which the 
one receiveth from the other ; sith God in Christ is generally the 
medicine which doth cure the world, and Christ in us is that 
receipt of the same medicine, whereby we are every one parti- 
cularly cured, inasmuch as Christ’s incarnation and passion can be 
available to no man’s good which is not made partaker of Christ, 
neither can we participate Him without His presence, we are 
briefly to consider how Christ is present, to the end it may 
thereby better appear how we are made partakers of Christ both 
otherwise and in the Sacraments themselves. 

[2.] All things are in such sort divided into finite and infinite, 
that no one substance, nature, or quality, can be possibly cap- 
able of both. The world and all things in the world are stinted, 
all effects that proceed from them, all the powers and abilities 
whereby they work, whatsoever they do, whatsoever they may, 
and whatsoever they are, is limited. Which limitation of each 
creature is both the perfection and also the preservation thereof. 
Measure is that which perfecteth all things, because every thing 
is for some end, neither can that thing be available to any end 
which is not proportionable thereunto, and to proportion as well 


>. 25 ἢ 


[Chap. lv. defines that presence in 
us of Christ which makes us partakers 
of Him. The definition rests at all 
points upon the relations already con- 
sidered of the two natures of Christ. 
Nothing created can be infinite with- 
out ceasing to bea creature; presence 
everywhere as the quality of an infinite 
substance belongs to the Godhead of 
Christ; it cannot appertain to His 
soul or body, nor can Christ according 
to His human nature be present every- 
where. Such a transfusion of the 


quality of the divine nature into the 
human is an Eutychian confusion of 
the Natures. But by virtue of its 
union with the divine nature in the 
person of Christ the human nature 
has a kind of presence everywhere. 
By knowledge and assent the soul of 
Christ is present with all things which 
the Deity of Christ worketh. And 
the body of Christ has a presence 
of force and efficacy throughout all 
men, and is infinite in possibility of 
application. } 
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And His body can have only local presence 
great largeness of presence, is only His being man, a creature of 
this particular kind, whereunto the God of nature hath set those 
bounds of restraint and limitation, beyond which to attribute unto 
it any thing more than a creature of that sort can admit, were to 
give it another nature, to make it a creature of some other kind 
than in truth it is. 

[6.] Furthermore if Christ in that He is man be every where 
present, seeing this cometh not by the nature of manhood itself, 
there is no other way how it should grow but either by the grace 
of union with Deity, or by the grace of unction received from 
Deity. It hath been already sufficiently proved that by force of 
union the properties of both natures are imparted to the person 
only in whom they are, and not what belongeth to the one nature 
really conveyed or translated into the other ; it hath been likewise 
proved that natures united in Christ continue the very same 
which they are where they are not united. And concerning the 
grace of unction, wherein are contained the gifts and virtues 
which Christ as man hath above men, they make Him really and 
habitually a man more excellent than we are, they take not from 
Him the nature and substance that we have, they cause not His 
soul nor body to be of another kind than ours is. Supernatural 
endowments are an advancement, they are no extinguishment of 
that nature whereto they are given. 

The substance of the body of Christ hath no presence, neither 
can have, but only local. It was not therefore every where seen, 
nor did it every where suffer death, every where it could not be 
entombed, it is not every where now being exalted into heaven. 
There is no proof in the world strong to enforce that Christ had a 
true body but by the true and natural properties of His body, 
Amongst which properties, definite or local presence is chief. 
“How is it true of Christ (saith Tertullian) that He died, was 
buried, and rose again, if Christ had not that very flesh the nature 
whereof is capable of these things, flesh mingled with blood, 
supported with bones, woven with sinews, embroidered with 
veins?” ® If His majestical body have now any such new property, 


5 Tertull. de Car.Chr. [c.5. Migne, 
πε 11}. 100 mu ΠΝ Δ ΕΠ 5. ΘΞΕ τ 6 
Filius; non pudet, quia pudendum 
est: et mortuus est Dei Filius ; pror- 
sus credibile est, quia ineptum est: 
et sepultus resurrexit; certum est, 
quia impossibile est. Sed heec quo- 
modo in illo vera erunt, si ipse non 


fuit verus, si non vere habuit in se 
quod figeretur, quod moreretur, quod 
sepeliretur et resuscitaretur: carnem 
scilicet, sanguine suffusam, ossibus 
structam, nervis intextam, venis im- 
plexam, quze nasci et mori novit ?” 
The famous passage in which Ter- 
tullian, arguing against the docetic 
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by force whereof it may every where really even in substance BOOK V. 
present itself, or may at once be in many places, then hath the Οἱ. lv. 
majesty of His estate extinguished the verity of His nature. 
“Make thou no doubt or question of it (saith St. Augustine) 
but that the man Christ Jesus is now in that very place f.tlm 
whence He shall come in the same form and substance of flesh 
which He carried thither, and from which He hath not taken 
nature, but given thereunto immortality. According to this form 
He spreadeth not out Himself into all places. For it behoveth us 
to take great heed, lest while we go about to maintain the glorious 
Deity of Him which is man, we leave Him not the true bodily 
substance of a man.”® According to St. Augustine’s opinion 
therefore that majestical body which we make to be every where 
present, doth thereby cease to have the substance of a true body. 
[7.] To conclude, we hold it in regard of the fore-alleged proofs 
a most infallible truth that Christ as man is not every where 
present. There are which think it as infallibly true, that Christ is 
every where present as man, which peradventure in some sense 
may be well enough granted. His human substance in itself 
is naturally absent from the earth, His soul and body not on earth 
but in heaven only. Yet because this substance is inseparably 
joined to that personal Word which by His very divine essence is 
present with all things, the nature which cannot have in itself 
universal presence hath it after a sort by being no where severed 
from that which every where is present. For inasmuch as that 
infinite Word is not divisible into parts, it could not in part but 
must needs be wholly incarnate, and consequently, wheresoever 
the Word is it hath with it manhood, else should the Word be in 
part or somewhere God only and not Man, which is impossible. 
For the Person of Christ is whole, perfect God and perfect Man 
wheresoever, although the parts of His manhood being finite and 
His Deity infinite, we cannot say that the whole of Christ is 


Christ of Marcion, asks, ‘‘ Quid des- 
truis necessarium dedecus fidei?” 
ΕΝ dost thou destroy the indis- 
pensable dishonour of our faith?”’ For 
‘natus’ some editors read ‘crucifixus.’] 

6 August. 2 215. 57. [187, c. 3. 
Migne, S. Z. xxxili. 835. ‘* Noli 
itaque dubitare ibi nunc esse hominem 
Christum Jesum, unde venturus est; 
et fideliter tene Christianam confessi- 
onem, quoniam resurrexit a mortuis, 
ascendit in czelum, sedet ad dextram 


Patris, nec aliunde quam inde ven- 
turus est ad vivos mortuosque judi- 
candos. Et sic venturus est, illa 
angelica voce testante, quemadmodum 
ire visus est in celum, 2.e. in eadem 
carnis forma atque substantia, cui pro- 
fecto immortalitatem dedit, naturam 
non abstulit. Secundum hanc formam 
non est putandus ubique diffusus. 
Cavendum est enim, ne ita divini- 
tatem adstruamus hominis ut verita- 
tem corporis auferamus.””| 
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And therefore, after a sort, the manhood of Christ also 


simply every where, as we may say that His Deity is, and that His 
Person is by force of Deity. For somewhat of the Person of 
Christ is not every where in that sort, namely His manhood, the 
o-/y conjunction whereof with Deity is extended as far as Deity, 
rol actual position restrained and tied to a certain place; yet 
presence by way of conjunction is in some sort presence. 

[8.] Again, as the manhood of Christ may after a sort be 
every where said to be present, because that Person is every 
where present, from whose divine substance manhood nowhere 
is severed: so the same universality of presence may likewise 
seem in another respect appliable thereunto, namely by co- 
operation with Deity, and that in all things. The light created 
of God in the beginning did first by itself illuminate the world ; 
but after that the sun and moon were created, the world sithence 
hath by them always enjoyed the same. And that Deity of 
Christ which before our Lord’s incarnation wrought all things 
without man, doth now work nothing wherein the nature which it 
hath assumed is either absent from it or idle. Christ as Man 
hath’ all power both in heaven and earth given Him. He hath 
as Man not as God only supreme dominion over quick and dead, 
for so much His ascension into heaven and His session at the 
right hand of God do import. The Son of God which did first 
humble Himself by taking our flesh upon Him, descended after- 
wards much lower, and became according to the flesh obedient so 
far as to suffer death, even the death of the cross, for all men, 
because such was His Father’s will. The former was an humilia- 
tion of Deity, the latter an humiliation of manhood,’ for which 
cause there followed upon the latter an exaltation of that which 
was humbled ; for with power He created the world, but restored 
it by obedience. In which obedience as according to His man- 
hood He had glorified God on earth, so God hath glorified in 
heaven that nature which yielded Him obedience, and hath given 
unto Christ even in that He is man such fulness of power over the 


7 Matt. xxviii. [18]. 

8 Rom. xiv.9. [‘* For Christ there- 
fore died and rose again and revived 
that He might be Lord both of the 
dead and the quick.’’] 

9 Phil. ii. 8, 9. [**He humbled 
Himself and became obedient unto 
the death, even the death of the 
Cross. Wherefore God hath also 
highly exalted Him.”] Hed. 11. 9. 


[‘‘ But we see Jesus crowned with 
glory and honour, which was made a 
little inferior to the angels, through 
the suffering of death, that by God’s 
grace He might taste death for all 
men.”] Rev. v. 12. [‘* Worthy is 
the Lamb that was killed to receive 
power and riches and wisdom and 
strength and honour and glory and 
praise.”’] 
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whole world,!® that He which before fulfilled in the state of BOOK v. 
humility and patience whatsoever God did require, doth now ΟΜ ἵν. 
reign in glory till the time that all things be restored. He 

which came down from heaven and descended into the lowest 

parts of the earth is ascended far above all heavens,’ that 
sitting at the right hand of God He might from thence fill all 

things with the gracious and happy fruits of His saving presence. 
Ascension into heaven is a plain local translation of Christ 
according to His manhood from the lower to the higher parts 

of the world. Session at the right hand of God is the actual 
exercise of that regency and dominion wherein the manhood of 
Christ is joined and matched with the Deity of the Son of God. 

Not that His manhood was before without the possession of the 

same power, but because the full use thereof was suspended till 

that humility which had been before as a veil to hide and conceal 
majesty were laid aside. After His rising again from the dead, 

then did God ‘“‘ set Him at His right hand in heavenly places 1 far 

above all principality and power, and might, and domination, and 

every name that is named not in this world only but also in that 

which is to come,” and “hath put all things under His feet,” }4 

and hath appointed Him over all the Head to the Church which 

is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. The sceptre 

of which spiritual regiment over us in this present world is at the 

length to be yielded up into the hands of the Father which gave 

τι ; 15. that is to say the use and exercise thereof shall cease, there 

being no longer on earth any militant Church to govern. This 
government therefore He exerciseth both as God and as man, as 

God by essential presence with all things, as Man by co-operation 

with that which essentially is present. Touching the manner how 


10 Luke xxi. 27. [*‘ And they shall He shall have delivered up the king- 


see the Son of Man come in a cloud 
with power and great glory.”’] 

ἢ Actsiii. 21. [‘* Whom the heaven 
must contain until the time that all 
things be restored.” ] 

2 Ephes.iv.9. [‘* Now in that He 
ascended, what is it but that He had 
also descended first into the lowest 
parts of the earth ?”’] 

13 Pohes. i. 20-23. 

14 Psalm viii. 6. Heb. ii. 8. [Quotes 
Ps. viii. 6.] 

137 Cor. xv. 24. [Keble quotes 
from Augustine, de 777. i. 16. Migne, 
xlii. 830. ‘‘ What means that, When 


dom to God, even the Father? As 
if God and the Father had not now 
the kingdom! But because He will 
lead all the just, in whom now the 
Man Christ Jesus, Mediator of God 
and men, reigns by faith, to the sight 
which the same apostle calls the 
vision ‘face to face,’ therefore it is 
said, When He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God even the 
Father, as if to give the meaning, 
When He shall have brought believers 
through to the contemplation of God 
even the Father.”] 
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The omnipresence as sacrificial efficacy 


BOOK V_ He worketh as man in all things; the principal powers of the soul 


Ch. lv 


Ch. vi. 


of man are the will and the understanding, the one of which two 
in Christ assenteth unto all things, and from the other nothing 
which Deity doth work is hid; so that by knowledge and assent 
the soul of Christ is present with all things which the Deity of 
Christ worketh. 

[9.] And even the body of Christ itself, although the definite 
limitation thereof be most sensible, doth notwithstanding admit 
in some sort a kind of infinite and unlimited presence likewise. 
For His body being a part of that nature which whole nature is 
presently joined unto Deity wheresoever Deity is, it followeth that 
His bodily substance hath every where a presence of true con- 
junction with Deity. And forasmuch as it is by virtue of that 
conjunction made the body of the Son of God, by Whom also it 
was made a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, this giveth 
it a presence of force and efficacy throughout all generations of 
men. Albeit therefore nothing be actually infinite in substance 
but God only in that He is God, nevertheless as every number is 
infinite by possibility of addition, and every line by possibility of 
extension infinite, so there is no stint which can be set to the 
value or merit of the sacrificed body of Christ, it hath no 
measured certainty of limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it 
knoweth none, but is also itself infinite in possibility of 
application. 

Which things indifferently every way considered, that gracious 
promise of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ concerning presence 
with His to the very end of the world, I see no cause but that we 
may well and safely interpret He doth perform both as God 
by essential presence of Deity, and as Man in that order, sense, 
and meaning, which hath been shewed. 


LVI. THE UNION OR MUTUAL PARTICIPATION WHICH IS BETWEEN 
CHRIST AND THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THIS PRESENT 
WORLD. 


[1.] We have hitherto spoken of the Person and of the presence 
of Christ. Participation is that mutual inward hold which Christ 


[In Chap. lvi. ‘‘how Christ is in Hooker begins by laying down two 
us” is considered. To state the general principles whereby as_ first 
mutual participation between Christ Cause and as Generator God is in us 
and the Church of Christ is the object and we in Him. These principles 
of the chapter, but characteristically receive their highest and_ perfect 


Two principles of mutual participation 





hath of us and we of Him, in such sort that each possesseth other 
by way of special interest, property, and inherent copulation. 
For plainer explication whereof we may from that which hath 
been before sufficiently proved assume to our purpose these two 
principles, ‘That every original cause imparteth itself unto those 
things which come of it”; and “whatsoever taketh being from 
any other, the same is after a sort in that which giveth it being.”?! 

[2.] It followeth hereupon that the Son of God being light of 


light, must needs be also light? in light. 


The Persons of the 


Godhead, by reason of the unity of their substance, do as 


illustration in the mutual participation 
of the three Persons of the One God. 
But they are also the reason of the 
mutual coherence and communion of 
God and all creatures,—of the ‘‘in- 
fluence God hath into the very essence 
of all things.” Especially God is in 
man as goodness, wisdom, and power, 
and we are in Him ‘‘as a work 
unbegun is in the artificer.” But 
God is in His Church as their Saviour 
as well as their Creator,—as the 
artificer is in the work his hand is 
making. We are actually in God 
only from the time of our adoption 
into the body of the Church. This 
ends, strictly speaking, the statement 
of our ‘‘ participation of the divine 
nature.” But in the middle of §7 
Hooker begins a series of explanatory 
comments. If our being in Christ 
means only that our human nature is 
in Him, ‘‘all we speak of eternal life 
is but a dream”; for salvation we 
must be really and truly partakers of 
Him. It is the Spirit of Christ which 
gives us lite, and participation of this 
quickening Spirit is the ‘‘ first degree 
of communion with Christ.” But we 
receive life from the flesh of Christ as 
well from the Spirit, although any 
mixture of Christ’s bodily substance 
with ours is disclaimed by the ancient 
fathers. Finally, Christ imparts Him- 
self ‘‘by degrees”: all partake of 
Him as Creator and Governor, but 
not all as Saviour; and those who 
participate in Him as Saviour do not 
all receive the same fulness of grace. 
We participate Christ therefore partly 
by imputation, partly ‘‘by habitual 
and réal infusion”; He is in us 
personally through the Holy Ghost 
and by ‘‘what benefit soever the 
vital force of His body and blood 


may yield.” But the notion of any 
mixture of the substance of His flesh 
with ours is ‘‘a gross surmise.” ] 


1[In Sermon 3, C. and P. iii. 624, 
Hooker speaks of ‘‘God Himself 
being the supreme cause which giveth 
being unto all things that are, and 
every effect so resembling the cause 
whereof it cometh, that such as the 
one is the other cannot choose but be 
also,” and in £ccl. Pol. 1. v. 2 the 
same principle is quoted, ‘‘ every 
effect doth after a sort contain, at 
leastwise resemble, the cause from 
which it  proceedeth.” Aquinas 
elaborates the maxim Sum. Th. 1. q. iv. 
art. 3. ‘*Cum omne agens 4gat sibi 
simile, inquantum est agens, agit 
autem unumquodque secundum suam 
formam ; necesse est quod in effectu 
sit similitudo formae agentis.” Cf. 
also I. 4. vi. art. 1. For the second 
principle see also Sam. Th. 1. q. xxxiii. 
art. 2. ‘*Nam de ratione generantis 
est, quod generet sibi simile secundum 
formam.’’] 

2. Τῃ the bosom of the Father,” 
John i. 18. ‘*Ecce dico alium esse 
Patrem et alium Filium;... non 
divisione alium sed _distinctione.” 
Tertull. contra Prax. [c. 9. Migne, 
S. 2. ii. 164. “1 say that the Father 
is one and the Son another;... 
another not by division but by 
distinction.”] ‘‘Nec in numerum 
pluralem defluit incorporea generatio, 
nec in divisionem cadit ubi qui nascitur 
nequaquam a generante separatur.” 
Ruffin. zz Syméol. [c.6. Migne, S.Z. 
xxi. 346. ‘* Nor does an incorporeal 
begetting result in a plurality of 
essences, nor can there be division 
when what is begotten is in no way 
separated from the begetter.”’] 
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Illustrated perfectly by the Persons of the Trinity 





BOOK Vv. necessarily remain one within another, as they are of neces- 


Ch. Ivi. 


sity to be distinguished one from another, because two are the 
issue of one, and one the offspring of the other two, only of 
three one not growing out of any other. And sith they all 
are but one God in number, one indivisible essence or substance, 
their distinction cannot possibly admit separation. For how 
should that subsist solitarily by itself which hath no substance 
but individually the very same whereby others subsist with it ; 
seeing that the multiplication of substances in particular is 
necessarily required to make those things subsist apart which 
have the selfsame general nature, and the Persons of that 
Trinity are not three particular substances to whom one general 
nature is common, but three that subsist by one substance which 
itself is particular, yet they all three have it, and their several 
ways of having it are that which maketh their personal distinction? 
The Father therefore is in the Son, and the Son in Him, they 
both in the Spirit, and the Spirit in both them. So that the 
Father’s first offspring, which is the Son, remaineth eternally in the 
Father; the Father eternally also in the Son, no way severed or 
divided by reason of the sole and single unity of their substance. 
The Son in the Father as light in that light out of which it 
floweth without separation; the Father in the Son as light in 
that light which it causeth and leaveth not. And _ because 
in this respect His eternal being is of the Father, which eternal 
being is His life, therefore He by the Father liveth. 

[3.] Again, sith all things do accordingly love their offspring 
as themselves are more or less contained in it, He which is thus 
the only-begotten, must needs be in this degree the only-beloved 
of the Father. He therefore which is in the Father by eternal 
derivation of being and life from Him, must needs be in Him 
through an eternal affection of love. 

[4.1] His Incarnation causeth Him also as man to be now in 
the Father, and the Father to be in Him. For in that He is 
man, He receiveth life from the Father as from the fountain of 
that ever living Deity, which in the Person of the Word hath 
combined itself with manhood, and doth thereunto impart such 
life as to no other creature besides Him is communicated. In 
which consideration likewise the love of the Father towards Him 
is more than it can be towards any other ;? neither can any attain 


3 Zuke iii. 22. [‘‘Thou art My  pleased.”] oz iii. 34, 35. [‘* For 
beloved Son; in Thee I am well He Whom God hath sent speaketh 


God's influence into the very Essence of all things 263 
unto that perfection of love which He beareth towards His Book v. 
heavenly Father. Wherefore God is not so in any, nor any so in 
God as Christ, whether we consider Him as the personal Word 
of God, or as the natural Son of man. 

[5.] All other things that are of God have God in them and He 
them in Himself likewise. Yet because their substance and His 
wholly differeth, their coherence and communion either with Him 
or amongst themselves is in no sort like unto that before-mentioned. 

God hath His influence into the very essence of all things, 
without which influence of Deity supporting them their utter 
annihilation could not choose but follow. Of Him all things have 
both received their first being and their continuance to be that 
which they are. All things are therefore partakers of God, they 
are His offspring, His influence is in them, and the personal 
wisdom of God is for that very cause said to excel in nimbleness 
or agility, to® pierce into all intellectual, pure, and subtile spirits, 
to go through all, and to reach unto everything which is. Other- 
wise, how should the same wisdom be that which supporteth, 
beareth up,® and sustaineth all ? 

Whatsoever God doth work, the hands of all three Persons are 
jointly and equally in it according to the order of that connexion 
whereby they each depend upon other. And therefore albeit in 
that respect the Father be first, the Son next, the Spirit last, and 
consequently nearest unto every effect which groweth from all 
three, nevertheless, they all being of one essence, are likewise all 
of one efficacy. Dare any man unless he be ignorant altogether 
how inseparable the Persons of the Trinity are, persuade himself 
that every of them may have their sole and several possessions, or 
that’ we being not partakers of all, can have fellowship with any 


Ch. lvi. 


the words of God; for God giveth 
Him not the Spirit by measure. The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given 
all things into His hand.”] v. 20. 
[‘‘ For the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth Him all things.”] x. 17. 
[‘‘ Therefore doth My Father love Me, 
because I lay down My life that I 
might take it again.’’] 

4 John xiv. 31. [‘* But it is that the 
world may know that I love My 
Father ; and as the Father hath com- 
manded Me 501 do.”] xv. το. [‘‘If 
ye shall- keep My commandments ye 
shall abide in My love, as I have 
kept My Father’s commandments and 
abide in His love.’’] 


5 Sap. vii. 23 [and 24. ‘(The spirit 
of wisdom is) courteous, stable, sure, 
without care, having all power, cir- 
cumspect in all things, and passing 
through all intellectual, pur2 and 
subtile spirits. For wisdom is nimbler 
than all nimble things: she goeth 
through and attaineth to all things 
because of her pureness.’’] 

ὁ Heb. i. 3. [‘‘ Who beareth up all 
things by His mighty word.”] 

7 John xiv. 23. [‘‘ If any man love 
Me, he will keep My word, and My 
Father will love him, and We will 
come unto him and dwell with 
him.” ] 
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ΒΟΟΚ ν. 
Ch. lvi. 


God in man as Goodness, Wisdom, and Power 





one? The Father as Goodness, the Son as Wisdom, the Holy 
Ghost as Power do all concur in every particular outwardly issuing 
from that one only glorious Deity which they all are. For that 
which moveth God to work is Goodness, and that which ordereth 
His work is Wisdom, and that which perfecteth His work is Power. 
All things which God in their times and seasons hath brought 
forth were eternally and before all times in God, as a work 
unbegun is in the artificer which afterward bringeth it unto effect.® 
Therefore whatsoever we do behold now in this present world, it 
was enwrapped within the bowels of divine Mercy, written in the 
book of eternal Wisdom, and held in the hands of omnipotent 
Power, the first foundations of the world being as yet unlaid. 

So that all things which God hath made are in that respect the 
offspring of God,® they are in Him as effects in their highest 
cause, He likewise actually is in them, the assistance and influence 
of His Deity is their life.!° 

[6.] Let hereunto saving efficacy be added, and it bringeth 
forth a special offspring amongst men, containing them to whom 
God hath Himself given the gracious and amiable name of sons.1! 
We are by nature the sons of Adam. When God created Adam 
He created us, and as many as are descended from Adam have in 
themselves the root out of which they spring. The sons of God 
we neither are all nor any one of us otherwise than only by grace 
and favour. The sons of God have God’s own natural Son as a 
second Adam?? from heaven, Whose race and progeny they are by 
spiritual and heavenly birth. God therefore loving eternally His 
Son, He must needs eternally in Him have loved and preferred 
before all others them which are spiritually sithence descended 
and sprung out of Him.’ These were in God as in their Saviour, 


8[Compare Aquinas at the end of 
the first article of question xxvii., 
which begins the Zvactatus de Trint- 
tate, ‘Deus autem qui est primum 
principium rerum comparatur ad res 
creatas ut artifex ad artificata.” Sz. 
Lil. G- XXVile art.) ΤΠ 

9 Acts xvii. 28, 29. [‘‘ For in Him 
we live and move and have our being, 
as also certain of your own poets have 
said, For we are also His generation.” ] 

10 John i. 4. {Τὴ it (the Word) 
was life, and the life was the light of 
men.”] 10. [‘‘ He was in the world, 
and the world was made by Him, and 
the world knew Him ποῖ. /saz. xl. 
26. [‘‘ Lift up your eyes on high and 


behold, Who hath created these things, 
and bringeth out their armies by num- 
ber, and called them all by names? 
By the greatness of His power and 
mighty strength nothing faileth.”’] 

U7 Johniii. 1. [‘* Behold what love 
the Father hath bestowed on us, that 
we should be called the sons of God.” ] 

27 Cor. xv. 47. [‘* The first man 
is of the earth, earthly; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven.”’] 

13 Ephes.i. 3,4. [‘* Blessed be God 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessing in heavenly things in 
Christ, as He hath chosen us in Him 
before the foundation of the world.”’] 
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and not as in their Creator only. It was the purpose of His BOOK v. 
saving Goodness, His saving Wisdom, and His saving Power Ch. vi. 
which inclined itself towards them. 

[7.] They which thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admission to life, have by vocation or adoption God actually now 
in them, as the artificer is in the work which his hand doth 
presently frame. Life as all other gifts ana benefits groweth 
originally from the Father, and cometh not to us but by the 
Son,!* nor by the Son to any of us in particular but through the 
Spirit. For this cause the Apostle wisheth to the church of 
Corinth “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost.”!6 Which three St. 
Peter comprehendeth in one, “The participation of divine 
Nature.”!” We are therefore in God through Christ eternally 
according to that intent and purpose whereby we were chosen to 
be made His in this present world before the world itself was 
made, we are in God through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is borne towards us from everlasting. But in 
God we actually are no longer than only from the time of our 
actual adoption into the body of His true Church, into the fellow- 
ship of His children. For His Church He knoweth and loveth, 
so that they which are in the Church are thereby known to be in 
Him. Our being in Christ by eternal foreknowledge saveth us 
not without our actual and real adoption into the fellowship of 
His saints in this present world. For in Him we actually are by 
our actual incorporation into that society which hath Him for their 
Head,!* and doth make together with Him one Body, (He and they 
in that respect having one name,)!® for which cause, by virtue of this 
mystical conjunction, we are of Him and in Him even as though 
our very flesh and bones should be made continuate with His.?° 


147 John v. 11. [‘* And this is the 
record, that God hath given unto us 
eternal life and this life is in His 


unto us, that by them ye should be 
partakers of the godly nature.’’] 
18 Col. ii. 10. [‘‘And ye are com- 


Son.”] 

15 Rom. vill. 10. [** And if Christ 
be in you the body is dead because of 
sin ; but the Spirit is life for righteous- 
ness’ sake.” 

no 2NiCor.” πῆ ἀπ. Wika bbe ierace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all. 
Amen.’’} 

112 Fet. i. 4. [Sf Whereby most 
great and precious promises are given 


plete in Him, which is the head of all 
principality and power.”’] 

we Gor.) Εἰ ΙΖ. lia Boras the 
body is one and hath many members, 
and all the members of the body, 
which is one, though they be many, 
yet are but one body; even so 15 
Christ.’’] 

” Ephes. v. 30. ([‘‘For we are 
members of His body, of His flesh, 
and of His bones.”’] 
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The fellowship of Saints more than this 


BOOK V. We are in Christ because He?! knoweth and loveth us even 


Ch. lvi. 


No man actually is in Him but they in 
whom He actually is. For ‘‘he which hath not the Son 
of God hath not life.”?? “I am the vine and you are the 
branches: he which abideth in Me and I in him the same 
bringeth forth much fruit”; but the branch severed from the vine 
withereth.22 We are therefore adopted sons of God to eternal 
life by participation of the only-begotten Son of God, whose life 
is the well-spring and cause of ours.”4 

It is too cold an interpretation, whereby some men expound 
our being in Christ to import nothing else, but only that the self- 
same nature which maketh us to be men, is in Him, and maketh 
Him man as we are. For what man in the world is there which 
hath not so far forth communion with Jesus Christ? It is not 
this that can sustain the weight of such sentences as speak of the 
mystery of our coherence”? with Jesus Christ. The Church is in 
Christ as Eve was in Adam. Yea by grace we are every of us in 
Christ and in His Church, as by nature we are in those our first 
parents. God made Eve of the rib of Adam. And His Church 
He frameth out of the very flesh, the very wounded and bleeding 
side of the Son of Man. His body crucified and His blood shed 
for the life of the world, are the true elements of that heavenly 
being, which maketh us such as Himself is of Whom we come.” 
For which cause the words of Adam may be fitly the words of 
Christ concerning His Church, “flesh of My flesh, and bone of 
My bones,” a true native extract out of Mine own body. So that 
in Him even according to His manhood we according to our 
heavenly being are as branches in that root out of which they 
grow. 

To all things He is life, and to men light,?” as the Son of God ; 
to the Church both life and light eternal’’ by being made the Son 


as parts of Himself. 


21 John xv. 9. [‘* As the Father % John xiv. 20. [ΔῈ that day 


hath loved Me, so have I loved you: 
continue in My love.” ] 

27 John v. 12. [‘* He that hath 
the Son hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life.”] 

23 John xv. 5, 6. 

24 John xiv. 19. [‘‘ Because I live 
ye shall live also.”] Zphes. v. 23. 
[‘‘ For the husband is the wife’s head 
even as Christ is the head of the 
Church, and the same is the saviour 
of his body.” ] 


shall ye know that Iam in My Father, 
and you in Me, and Jin you.”] xv. 
4. [‘‘And whither I go ye know, and 
the way ye know.”] 

Tel Cors UXVe ASH lee ASHISMthe 
earthly such are they that are earthly, 
and as is the heavenly such are they 
also that are heavenly.”] 

57 John i. [4-9]. 
23 John vi. 57. [‘‘ He that eateth 
Me, even he shall live by Me.” ] 
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of Man for us, and by being in us a Saviour, whether we respect BOOK V. 
Him as God, or as man. Adam is in us as an original cause of ΟΝ. Ii. 
our nature, and of that corruption of nature which causeth death, 
Christ as the cause original of restoration to life ;°? the person of 
Adam is not in us, but his nature, and the corruption of his nature 
derived into all men by propagation; Christ having Adam’s 
nature as we have, but incorrupt, deriveth not nature but in- 
corruption and that immediately from His own person into all 
that belong unto Him. As therefore we are really partakers of 
the body of sin and death received from Adam, so except we be 
truly partakers of Christ, and as really possessed of His Spirit, all 
we speak of eternal life is but a dream 

[8.] That which quickeneth us is the Spirit of the second 
Adam,*° and His flesh that wherewith He quickeneth. That 
which in Him made our nature uncorrupt, was the union of His 
Deity with our nature. And in that respect the sentence of death 
and condemnation which only taketh hold upon sinful flesh, could 
no way possibly extend unto Him. This caused His voluntary 
death for others to prevail with God, and to have the force of an 
expiatory sacrifice. The blood of Christ as the Apostle witnesseth 
doth therefore take away sin, because “‘through the eternal Spirit 
He offered Himself unto God without spot.”*! That which 
sanctified our nature in Christ, that which made it a sacrifice 
available to take away sin, is the same which quickeneth it, raised 
it out of the grave after death, and exalted it unto glory. Seeing 
therefore that Christ is in us as a quickening Spirit, the first 
degree of communion with Christ must needs consist in the 
participation of His Spirit, which Cyprian in that respect well 
termeth “germanissimam societatem,” * the highest and truest 


29 Heb. v. 9. [** And being conse- 
crate was made the author of eternal 


Chartres, was the real author. He was 
the friend of St. Bernard and florwzt 


salvation unto all them that obey 
Him.”’] 

ὅθ χ COs XVM ESOL ag HOM VAS) AD 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.”] 45. [‘‘The 
first man Adam was made a living 
soul ; and the last Adam was made a 
quickening Spirit.”] 

31 Heb. 1x. 14. 

82 Cypr. de Cana Dom. c.6. [Migne, 
S. Z. cixxxix. 1644. The allusion is 
to chap. 6 of de Cardinalibus Christi 
Operibus, formerly ascribed to Cyprian. 
Arnoldus or Ernaldus Carnotensis, 
Abbot of Bonneval in the Diocese of 


c. 1144. The whole passage is, ‘‘ Panis 
iste quem Dominus discipulis porri- 
gebat, non effigie sed natura mutatus, 
omnipotentia Verbi factus est caro ; 
et sicut in persona Christi humanitas 
videbatur, et latebat divinitas; ita 
sacramento visibili ineffabiliter divina 
se infudit essentia, ut esset religioni 
circa sacramenta devotio, et ad 
veritatem cujus corpus et sanguis 
sacramenta sunt, sincerior pateret 
accessus, usque ad_participationem 
Spiritus; non quod usque ad con- 
substantialitatem Christi, sed usque 
ad societatem germanissimam ejus hzec 
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And of Christ’s body by mystical conjunction 


BOOK V. society that can be between man and Him which is both God 


Ch. lvi. 


and man in one. 

[9.] These things St. Cyrill duly considering,** reproveth their 
speeches which taught that only the Deity of Christ is the vine 
whereupon we by faith do depend as branches, and that neither 
His flesh nor our bodies are comprised in this resemblance. For 
doth any man doubt but that even from the flesh of Christ our 
very bodies do receive that life which shall make them glorious at 
the latter day, and for which they are already accounted parts of 
His blessed body? Our corruptible bodies could never live the 
life they shall live, were it not that here they are joined with His 
body which is incorruptible, and that His is in ours as a cause of 
immortality, a cause by removing through the death and merit of 
His own flesh that which hindered the life of ours. Christ is 
therefore both as God and as man that true vine whereof we both 
spiritually and corporally are branches. The mixture of His 
bodily substance with ours is a thing which the ancient Fathers 
disclaim.24 Yet the mixture of His flesh with ours they speak of, 
to signify what our very bodies through mystical conjunction*? 
receive from that vital efficacy which we know to be in His; and 
from bodily mixtures they borrow divers similitudes rather to 
declare the truth, than the manner of coherence between His 
sacred and the sanctified bodies of saints.*° 


unitas pervenisset.” ‘*That bread 34¢* Nostra quippe et ipsius con- 


which the Lord offered to the disciples, 
changed not in outward appearance 
but in nature, was made flesh by the 
omnipotence of the Word ; and as in 
the person of Christ the manhood was 
plain while the Godhead was latent; 
so the divine essence infused itself in 
the visible sacrament, that loving 
worship might in our religion attach 
itself to the Sacraments, and a purer 
access might lie open to the verity of 
Him Whose body and blood the 
Sacraments are, reaching even to a 
participation of Spirit; so that this 
union should attain not consubstan- 
tiality with Christ but the truest and 
most intimate communion.”’] 

33Cyril. 7 Joh. lib. x. cap. 13. 
[c.2. Migne, S.G. lxxiv.344. Lzbrary 
of the Fathers, St. Cyril on St. John, 
ii. 372.  ‘*Our adversary in his 
wickedness disdains the admission 
that Christ was the Vine in a corporeal 
sense also, as conferring His own life 
on the branches.”’] 


junctio nec miscet personas nec unit 
substantias, sed affectus consociat et 
confcederat voluntates.” Cypr. de 
Cen. Dom. [c. 6. Migne, vol. cit. 
1644. ‘* But the conjunction of us and 
Him neither mixes the persons nor 
unites the substances, but it allies 
affections and confederates wills.”’] 

%9*¢Quomodo dicunt carnem in 
corruptionem devenire et non percipere 
vitam, que a corpore Domini et 
sanguine alitur?” TIren. lib. iv. 
advers. Heres. c. 34. [c. xviii. § 5. 
Migne, S. G. vii. 1027. ‘‘ And how 
say they that the flesh passes into 
corruption and partakes not of life 
which is nourished by the Body and 
Blood of the Lord?” ] 

80 ἐς Unde considerandum est non 
solum σχέσει seu conformitate affec- 
tionum, Christum in nobis esse, verum 
etiam participatione naturali [id est, 
reali et vera]: quemadmodum 51 quis 
igne liquefactam ceram alii cere 
similiter liquefactee ita miscuerit ut 
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[το.] Thus much no Christian man will deny, that when Christ BOOK v. 
sanctified His own flesh, giving as God and taking as man the Ch. Wi. 
Holy Ghost, He did not this for Himself only but for our sakes, 
that the grace of sanctification and life which was first received in 
Him might pass from Him to His whole race as malediction came 
from Adam unto all mankind. Howbeit, because the work of 
His Spirit to those effects is in us prevented by sin and death 
possessing us before, it is of necessity that as well our present 
sanctification unto newness of life, as the future restoration of our 
bodies should presuppose a participation of the grace, e“Scacy, 
merit or virtue of His body and blood, without which foundation 
first laid there is no place for those other operations of the Spirit 
of Christ to ensue. So that Christ imparteth plainly Himself 
by degrees. 

It pleaseth Him in mercy to account Himself incomplete and 
maimed without us.*’ But most assured we are that we all 
receive of His fulness,®* because He is in us as a moving and 
working cause ; from which many blessed effects are really found 
to ensue, and that in sundry both kinds and degrees, all tending 
to eternal happiness. It must be confessed that of Christ, 
working as a Creator, and a Governor of the world by providence 
all are partakers; not all partakers of that grace whereby He 
inhabiteth whom He saveth. 

Again, as He dwelleth not by grace in all, so neither doth He 
equally work in all them in whom He dwelleth. ‘Whence is it 


unum quid ex utrisque factum videa- 
tur; sic communicatione Corporis et 
Sanguinis Christi Ipse in nobis est et 
nos in Ipso.” Cyril. 2 Joan. lib. x. 
cap. 13. [Migne, S. G. Ixxiv. 341. 
Ἔν yap δὴ τούτῳ μάλιστα κατιδεῖν 
ἄξιον, ὡς οὐ κατὰ σχέσιν τινὰ μόνην, 
τὴν ἐν διαθέσει νοουμένην, ἐν ἡμῖν 
ἔσεσθαί φησιν ὁ Χριστὸς, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
κατὰ μέθεξιν, ἤτοι φυσικήν. “Ὥσπερ 
γὰρ εἴ τις κηρὸν ἑτέρῳ συναναπλέξας 
κηρῷ, καὶ πυρὶ συγκατατήξας, ἕν τι τὸ 
ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἐργάζεται" οὕτω διὰ τῆς 
μεταλήψεως τοῦ σώματος τοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
καὶ τοῦ τιμίου αἵματος, αὐτὸς μὲν ἐν 
ἡμῖν, ἡμεῖς δὲ αὖ πάλιν ἐν αὐτῷ συνενού- 
μεθα. ‘For here it is especially to 
be observed that Christ saith that He 
shall be in us, not by a certain relation 
only, as entertained through the 
affections, but also by a natural par- 
ticipation. For as, if one entwineth 


wax with other wax and melteth them 
by the fire there resulteth of both one, 
so through the participation of the 
Body of Christ and His precious 
Blood, He in us and we again in 
Him, are co-united.” Lzbrary of the 
Fathers, op. cit. 370.] 

7 Ephes. i. 23. ‘Ecclesia com- 
plementum ejus qui implet omnia in 
omnibus.” Τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ πάντα ἐν 
πᾶσι πληρουμένου. [The Vulgate has, 
“Et omnia subjecit sub pedibus ejus, 
et ipsum dedit caput supra omnem 
ecclesiam, quze est corpus ipsius, et 
plenitudo ejus, qui omnia in omnibus 
adimpletur.” G. has the note that 
Christ ‘‘counteth not Himself perfect 
without us which are His mem- 
bers.””] 

38 John i. 16. [‘* And of His fulness 
have we all received.’’] 
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ΒΟΟΚ ν. 
Ch. lvi. 


He does not equally work in all in whom He dwells 


(saith St. Augustine 39) that some be holier than others are, but 
because God doth dwell in some more plentifully than in others ?” 

And because the divine substance of Christ is equally in all, 
His human substance equally distant from all, it appeareth that 
the participation of Christ wherein there are many degrees and 
differences, must needs consist in such effects as being derived 
from both natures of Christ really into us, are made our own, and 
we by having them in us are truly said to have Him from Whom 
they come, Christ also more or less to inhabit and impart Himself 
as the graces are fewer or moe, greater or smaller, which really 
flow into us from Christ. 

Christ is whole with the whole Church, and whole with every 
part of the Church, as touching His Person, which can no way 
divide itself, or be possessed by degrees and portions. But the 
participation of Christ importeth, besides the presence of Christ's 
Person, and besides the mystical copulation thereof with the parts 
and members of His whole Church, a true actual influence of 
grace whereby the life which we live according to godliness is 
His,#? and from Him we receive those perfections wherein our 
eternal happiness consisteth. 

{r1.] Thus we participate Christ partly by imputation, as when 
those things which He did and suffered for us are imputed unto 
us for righteousness ;*#1 partly by habitual and real infusion, as 
when grace is inwardly bestowed while we are on earth, and 
afterwards more fully both our souls and bodies made like unto 
His in glory. The first thing of His so infused into our hearts in 
this life is the Spirit of Christ #2 whereupon because the rest of 
what kind soever do all both necessarily depend and infallibly also 
ensue, therefore the Apostles term it sometime the seed of God,* 


39 Aug. Hpist. 57. [al. 187, c. 5. 
Migne, SS. Z. xxxili. 838. ‘* Unde in 
omnibus sanctis sunt alii aliis sanc- 
tiores, nisi abundantius habendo 
habitatorem Deum ἢ 

BUG aie il 20: ees 18. τὶ 
not I but Christ liveth in me; and in 
that that I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith in the Son of God, Who 
hath loved me and given Himself for 
me.” ] 

4UJsaz. Mii. 5. ([‘* But He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He 
was broken for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and with His stripes we are 


healed.”] Zphes.i. 7. [ΒΥ Whom 
we have redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins 
according to His rich grace.”] 

45 Rom. viii. 9. [‘‘ Now ye are not 
in the flesh, but in the Spirit, because 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.”] 
Gal. iv. 6. [‘* And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of His Son into your hearts, which 
crieth, Abba, Father.”’] 

7 John iii. 9. [‘* Whosoever is 
born of God sinneth not, for His seed 
remaineth in him.” G. has on the 
word ‘‘seed” the note, ‘‘ which is the 
Holy Ghost.”’] 
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sometime the pledge of our heavenly inheritance,*t some- BOOK ν. 
time the handsel or earnest of that which is to come.#® From Ch. ἵν΄. 
hence it is that they which belong to the mystical body of our 
Saviour Christ, and be in number as the stars of heaven, divided 
successively by reason of their mortal condition into many genera- 
tions, are notwithstanding coupled every one to Christ their 
Head,*® and all unto every particular person amongst them- 
selves,*” inasmuch as the same Spirit, which anointed the blessed 
soul of our Saviour Christ, doth so formalize, unite and actuate 
His whole race, as if both He and they were so many limbs 
compacted into one body, by being quickened all with one and 
the same soul. 

{x2.] That wherein we are partakers of Jesus Christ by imputa- 
tion, agreeth equally unto all that have it. For it consisteth in 
such acts and deeds of His as could not have longer continuance 
than while they were in doing, nor at that very time belong unto 
any other but to Him from Whom they came, and therefore how 
men either then or before or sithence should be made partakers 
of them, there can be no way imagined but only by imputation. 
Again, a deed must either not be imputed to any, but rest 
altogether in him whose it is, or if at all it be imputed, they which 
have it by imputation must have it such as it is whole. So that 
degrees being neither in the personal presence of Christ, nor 
in the participation of those effects which are ours by imputation 
only, it resteth that we wholly apply them to the participation 
of Christ’s infused grace, although even in this kind also the first 
beginning of life, the seed of God, the first-fruits of Christ’s Spirit 
be without latitude. For we have hereby only the being of the 
Sons of God, in which number how far soever one may seem 
to excel another, yet touching this that all are sons, they are 
all equals, some happily better sons than the rest are, but none 
any more a son than another. 

[13.] Thus therefore we see how the Father is in the Son, 


44 Ephes.i. 14. [πὸ Holy Spirit your part.”] Zphes. iv. 15. [‘‘ But 


. ..) which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, until the redemption pur- 
chased unto the praise of His glory.” 
The note in G. concludes, ‘‘our 
inheritance in heaven whereof we 
have the Holy Ghost for a gage.”’] 

45 Rom. viii. 23. [‘* We also which 
have the first fruits of the Spirit.”] 

467 Cor. xii. 27. [‘*‘ Now ye are 
the body of Christ and members for 


let us follow the truth in love, and in 
all things grow up to Him which is 
the Head, that is Christ.”] 

47 Rom. xii. 5. [‘‘So we being 
many are one body in Christ and 
every one one another’s members.”} 
Ephes. iv. 25. [‘* Wherefore cast off 
lying, and speak every man truth unto 
his neighbour; for we are members 
one of another.”’] 
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A gross surmise 


BOOK Vv. and the Son in the Father ; how they both are in all things, and 


Ch. lvi 


Ch. lvii 


all things in them; what communion Christ hath with His 
Church, how His Church and every member thereof is in Him 
by original derivation, and He personally in them by way of 
mystical association wrought through the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which they that are His receive from Him, and together with 
the same what benefit soever the vital force of His body and 
blood may yield, yea by steps and degrees they receive the 
complete measure of all such divine grace, as doth sanctify and 
save throughout, till the day of their final exaltation to a state 
of fellowship in glory, with Him Whose partakers they are now 
in those things that tend to glory. As for any mixture of the 
substance of His flesh with ours, the participation which we 
have of Christ includeth no such kind of gross surmise. 


LVII. THE NECESSITY OF SACRAMENTS UNTO THE PARTICIPATION 


OF CHRIST. 


[1.] It greatly offendeth, that some, when they labour to shew 
the use of the holy Sacraments, assign unto them no end but 
only zo teach the mind, by other senses, that which the Word 
doth teach by hearing. Whereupon, how easily neglect and 
careless regard of so heavenly mysteries may follow, we see in 
part by some experience had of those men with whom that 
opinion is most strong. For where the word of God may be 
heard, which teacheth with much more expedition and more 
full explication any thing we have to learn, if all the benefit we 
reap by sacraments be instruction, they which at all times have 
opportunity of using the better mean to that purpose, will surely 
hold the worse in less estimation. And unto infants which are 
not capable of instruction, who would not think it a mere super- 
fluity that any sacrament is administered, if to administer the 


[The sacraments do not merely 
teach. Such a view causes neglect of 
them. Not only do they provoke us 
to goodness and remind us of Christ; 
they are also marks by which we 
know that God imparts vital or saving 
grace, and means conditional re- 
quired from those to whom the grace 
isgiven. They are therefore necessary 
to life supernatural, not as food is to 
the body because in themselves they 


have no vital force, but as moral 
instruments. And ordinarily the grace 
of the sacraments is bestowed only by 
the sacraments. The general discus- 
sion of the sacraments ends here 
formally, but is in fact continued in 
the next chapter. That Hooker was 
not fully satisfied with his treatment 
of the subject is shewn by the long 
note printed in the Appendix. ] 


The Sacraments do not only teach 


There is of sacraments therefore undoubtedly some other more 
excellent and heavenly use. 

[2.] Sacraments, by reason of their mixed nature, are more 
diversely interpreted and disputed of than any other part of 
religion besides, for that in so great store of properties belonging 
to the selfsame thing, as every man’s wit hath taken hold of 
some especial consideration above the rest, so they have accord- 
ingly seemed one to cross another as touching their several 
opinions about the necessity of sacraments, whereas in truth 
their disagreement is not great. For let respect be had to the 
duty which every communicant doth undertake, and we may 
well determine concerning the use of sacraments, that they serve 
as bonds of obedience to God, strict obligations to the mutual 
exercise of Christian charity, provocations to godliness, preserva- 
tions from sin, memorials of the principal benefits of Christ : 
respect the time of their institution, and it thereby appeareth 
that God hath annexed them for ever unto the New Testament, 
as other rites were before with the Old; regard the weakness 
which is in us, and they are warrants for the more security of 
our belief ; compare the receivers of them with such as receive 
them not, and sacraments are marks of distinction to separate 
God’s own from strangers: so that in all these respects, they 
are found to be most necessary. 

[3.] But their chiefest force and virtue consisteth not herein 
so much as in that they are heavenly ceremonies, which God 
hath sanctified and ordained to be administered in His Church, 
first, as marks whereby to know when God doth impart the vital 
or saving grace of Christ unto all that are capable thereof,! and 


1(Chr. Letter, p. 27: ‘* Where find 
you that God ordained the sacraments 


what else are corporal sacraments but 
as it were visible words, very sacred, 


to tell us when God giveth grace ?” 
Hooker, Ms. note. ‘* Are not sacra- 
ments signs of grace given? Ifsigns, 
have they not that which they signify ? 
If they have, are they not intimations 
and declarations thereof to the mind? 
And did not God ordain them to be 
‘verba visibilia’ as St. Augustine 
termeth them?” (‘*Quid enim sunt 
aliud queeyue corporalia sacramenta, 
nisi quedam quasi verba visibilia, 
Sacrosancta quidem, verumtamen 
mutabilia et temporalia?” contr. Faust. 
xix. 16, Migne, S. Z. xlii. 356-7, ‘‘ For 


but still capable of change and ordained 
in time?”) ‘If it be of the essence of 
sacraments to be ‘signa’ or ‘indicia,’ 
then, where you find that God or- 
dained them, you shall find He ordained 
them to this end.” 

‘* Again, if the thing they signify be 
grace, and God the giver of that grace, 
in the ministry of the sacraments, then 
are they ordained to tell us when God 
giveth grace, yea, and further, what 
grace God doth give.” 

On p. 26, his note is, ‘‘ The sacra- 
ments being a matter so much debated, 
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They are moral instruments of salvation 


BOOK V. secondly as means conditional which God requireth in them unto 


Ch. lvii. 


whom He imparteth grace. For sith God in Himself is invisible, 
and cannot by us be discerned working, therefore, when it 
seemeth good in the eyes of His heavenly wisdom, that men for 
some special intent and purpose should take notice of His 
glorious presence, He giveth them some plain and sensible token 
whereby to know what they cannot see. For Moses to see 
God and live was impossible, yet Moses by fire knew where the 
glory of God extraordinarily was present.2_ The angel, by whom 
God endued the waters of the pool called Bethesda with super- 
natural virtue to heal, was not seen of any, yet the time of the 
angel’s presence known by the troubled motions of the waters 
themselves.2 The Apostles by fiery tongues which they saw, 
were admonished when the Spirit, which they could not behold, 
was upon them. In like manner it is with us. Christ and 
His Holy Spirit with all their blessed effects, though entering 
into the soul of man we are not able to apprehend or express 
how, do notwithstanding give notice of the times when they 
use to make their access, because it pleaseth Almighty God 
to communicate by sensible means those blessings which are 
incomprehensible. 

[4.1 Seeing therefore that grace is a consequent of sacraments, 
a thing which accompanieth them as their end, a benefit which he 
that hath receiveth from God Himself the Author of sacraments, 
and not from any other natural or supernatural quality in them, it 
may be hereby both understood that sacraments are necessary, 
and that the manner of their necessity to life supernatural is not 
in all respects as food unto natural life, because they contain zz 
themselves no vital force or efficacy, they are not physical but 
moral instruments of salvation, duties of service and worship, 


it seemeth strange that you which take 
upon you so great care of the Church, 
should never take the pains at the least 
for the good of your own soul, to know 
that which every shopman and prentise 
is now acquainted with in this matter. 
You speak of sacraments as if by the 
space of these thirty or forty years you 
had lived in some cave of the earth, 
and never heard in what points the 
Church doth either vary or agree con- 
cerning them. It were strange that 
you should affect to seem ignorant in 
that whereof you have presumed to be 
a judge. And yet that you should be 


so raw as your words make show of, 
I cannot persuade myself.” For the 
whole passage in the Chr. Letter 
see Appendix, ὃ 14, ‘*Of the Sacra- 
ments.” It is hard to understand _ 
why the writers ask, p. 29, ‘‘ whether 
a man dying without faith and yet 
receiving the sacraments, can be 
saved?” in the face of Hooker’s 
words, ‘‘all receive not the grace of 
God which receive the sacraments 
of His grace.” § 4.] 

Exod. 111. 2s 

3 John v. 4. 


4 Acts ii. ΦΙΔ 


Grace of Sacraments ordinarily only by Sacraments 





which unless we perform as the Author of grace requireth, they 
are unprofitable. For all receive not the grace of God which 
receive the sacraments of His grace. Neither is it ordinarily His 
will to bestow the grace of sacraments on any, but by the sacra- 
ments ; which grace also they that receive by sacraments or with 
sacraments, receive it from Him and not from them. For of 
sacraments the very same is true which Salomon’s wisdom 
observeth in the brazen serpent,® ‘‘ He that turned towards it was 
not healed by the thing he saw, but by Thee, O Saviour of 4]]. 
[5.] This is therefore the necessity of sacraments. That saving 
grace which Christ originally is or hath for the general good of 
His whole Church, by sacraments He severally deriveth into every 
member thereof. Sacraments serve as the instruments of God to 
that end and purpose, moral instruments, the use whereof is in 
our hands, the effect in His; for the use we have His express 
commandment, for the effect His conditional promise: so that 
without our obedience to the one, there is of the other no 
apparent assurance, as contrariwise where the signs and sacra- 
ments of His grace are not either through contempt unreceived, 
or received with contempt, we are not to doubt but that they 
really give what they promise, and are what they signify. For we 
take not baptism nor the eucharist for bare resemblances or 
memorials of things absent, neither for naked signs and testi- 
monies assuring us of grace received before, but (as they are 
indeed and in verity) for means effectual whereby God when we 
take the sacraments delivereth into our hands that grace available 
unto eternal life, which grace the sacraments represent or signify.7 


5<¢ Spiritus Sancti [Dei] munus est 
gratiam implere mysterii.” Ambros. 
zm Luc. cap. iii. [lib. ii. 8 79, v. 16. 
Migne, S. Z. xv. 1581. ‘‘ The office 
of God is to fill with the grace of the 
mystery of the Holy Spirit.’”, Ambrose 
is commenting on, ‘‘I baptize you with 
water.”’] ‘*Sanctificatis elementis 
effeclum non propria ipsorum natura 
prebet, sed virtus divina potentius 
operatur.”” Cypr. de Chrism. [c. viii. 
of de Cardinalibus Operibus Christ2, 
quoted in the last chapter, by Abbot 
Ernaldus. Migne, S. 2. clxxxix. 
1654. ‘‘ Their own nature does not 
give to the sanctified elements their 
efficacy, but (through them) the divine 
power works more potently.”’] 

ὁ Wisd. xvi. 7. [Hooker quotes 


verbatim from G., which in verse 
6 describes the brazen serpent as ‘‘a 
sign of salvation.”’] 
7«<Dum homini bonum invisibile 
redditur, foris ei ejusdem significatio 
per species visibiles adhibetur, ut foris 
excitetur et intus reparetur.... In 
ipsa vasis specie virtus exprimitur 
medicine.” Hugo de Sacram. lib. i. 
[pars ix.] cap: 3. [Migne, S. Z. 
clxxvi. 320. ‘‘ While an invisible good 
is given back to man, outwardly by 
visiblemeansa signification of the same 
is afforded him, that he may be out- 
wardly aroused and inwardly healed. 
In the very nature of the vessel 
the virtue of the medicine it contains is 
expressed.”” The chapter explains the 
three reasons for the institution of 
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From which we gather their necessity 


[6.] There have grown in the doctrine concerning sacraments 
many difficulties for want of distinct explication what kind or 
degree of grace doth belong unto each sacrament. For by this it 
hath come to pass, that the true immediate cause why Baptism, 
and why the Supper of our Lord is necessary, few do rightly and 
distinctly consider. It cannot be denied but sundry the same 
effects and benefits which grow unto men by the one sacrament 
may rightly be attributed unto the other. Yet then doth baptism 
challenge to itself but the inchoation of those graces, the con- 
summation whereof dependeth on mysteries ensuing. We receive 
Christ Jesus in baptism once as the first beginner, in the eucharist 
often as being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. By 
baptism therefore we receive Christ Jesus, and from Him that 
saving grace which is proper unto baptism. By the other sacra- 
ment we receive Him also, imparting therein Himself and that 
grace which the eucharist properly bestoweth. So that each 
sacrament having both that which is general or common, and tha 
also which is peculiar unto itself, we may hereby gather that the 
participation of Christ which properly belongeth to any one sacra- 
ment, is not otherwise to be obtained but by the sacrament 
whereunto it is proper. 


LVIII. THE SUBSTANCE OF BAPTISM; THE RITES OR SOLEMNITIES 
THEREUNTO BELONGING; AND THAT THE SUBSTANCE 
THEREOF BEING KEPT, OTHER THINGS IN BAPTISM MAY 
GIVE PLACE TO NECESSITY. 


[1.] Now even as the soul doth organize the body, and give 
unto every member thereof that substance, quantity, and shape, 
which nature seeth most expedient, so the inward grace of sacra- 


sacraments: ‘‘Propter humiliationem, 
propter eruditionem, propter exercita- 
tionem.”] “51 ergo vasa sunt spirit- 
ualis gratiz Sacramenta, non ex suo 
sanant, quia vasa zgrotum non curant, 
sed medicina.” dem, lib. i. [pars ix. ] 
CHA σα. ΟΣ Ζ2.19..325. on Le theretore 
the sacraments are vessels of spiritual 
grace, they do not heal of their own 
operation, because the vessels do not 
heal the sick man, but the medicine 
in them.”] 

ἵν]. to Ixy. deal with 


[Chaps. 


baptism. Hooker has to meet the 
objections that the Church of England 
recognized as valid, baptism by laymen 
and even by women (chaps. lviii. to 
Ixii.), and that she included in her 
office certain superstitious ceremonies 
(chaps. lxiii. to Ixvi.). Chap. lviii. 
begins the enquiry into what is 
absolutely essential for a valid baptism 
by laying it down that the ‘‘sub- 
stance”? of a sacrament includes the 
inward secret grace and the outward 
visible sign, which latter consists of 
the element used and the words 


The substance of a Sacrament 
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ments may teach what serveth best for their outward form, a BOOK vy. 
thing in no part of Christian religion, much less here to be Ch. Wii. 
neglected. Grace intended by sacraments was a cause of the 
choice, and is a reason of the fitness of the elements themselves. 
Furthermore, seeing that the grace which here we receive doth no 
way depend upon the natural force of that which we presently 
behold, it was of necessity that words of express declaration taken 
from the very mouth of our Lord Himself should be added unto 
visible elements, that the one might infallibly teach what the other 
do most assuredly bring to pass. 

[2.] In writing and speaking of the blessed Sacraments we use? 
for the most under the name of their substance not only to com- 
prise that whereof they outwardly and sensibly consist, but also 


the secret grace which they signify and exhibit. 


This is the 


reason wherefore commonly in definitions,? whether they be 


alleged. These three things and the 
serious intention of the Church in 
ordering the observance of the sacra- 
ment make it valid. All other addi- 
tions, however useful and desirable, 
must be held accessories that can be 
dispensed with in case of neces- 
sity. ] 

1«*Fucharistia duabus ex rebus con- 
stat, terrena et ccelesti.” Iren. advers. 
Heres. lib. iv. cap. 34. [18, § 5. 
Migne, S. G. vii. 1029. The Greek, 
which has been preserved in the 
Parallela of Damascene, is ‘Qs γὰρ 
ἀπὸ γῆς ἄρτος προσλαμβανόμενος τὴν 
ἔκκλησιν τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὐκέτι κοινὸς ἄρτος 
ἐστὶν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐχαριστία, ἐκ δύο πραγ- 
μάτων συνεστηκυῖα, ἐπιγείου τε καὶ 
οὐρανίου" οὕτω καὶ τὰ σώματα ἡμῶν 
μεταλαμβάνοντα τῆς εὐχαριστίας, μηκέτι 
εἶναι φθαρτὰ, τὴν ἐλπίδα τῆς εἰς αἰῶνας 
ἀναστάσεως ἔχοντα. ‘‘For as bread 
from the earth, receiving the summons 
of God, is no longer common bread, 
but an eucharist composed of two 
things, an earthly and a heavenly; so 
also our bodies, partaking of the 
eucharist, are no longer corruptible, 
having the hope of eternal resur- 
rection.”] ‘‘Arcanarum rerum sym- 
bola non nudis signis, sed signis 
simul et rebus constant.”  elvet. 
Confess. Prior. Art.20. [‘‘These being 
tokens of secret things, do not consist 
of bare signs, but of signs and things 
also.” Harmony, 1586, p. 382.] 

2Sacramentum est, cum res gesta 
visibilis longe aliud invisibile intus 


operatur. Isid. A¢ymol. lib. i. [A 
sacrament is when a visible thing done 
works inwardly something quite dif- 
ferent which is invisible.”] ‘‘ Sacra- 
mentum est, per quod sub tegumento 
rerum visibilium divina virtus salutem 
secretius operatur.” Greg. Mag. 
[‘‘A sacrament is that by which under 
cover of visible things divine power 
secretly works salvation.”” These two 
passages seem suggested by the defini- 
tion of ‘‘sacramentum” in Isidore’s 
Origines, vi. 19, Migne, S. Z. 1xxxii. 
255. ‘*Sacramentum est in aliqua 
celebratione, cum res gesta ita fit, ut 
aliquid significare intelligatur, quod 
sancte accipiendum est. Sunt autem 
Sacramenta baptismus et chrisma, 
corpus et sanguis Christi; qu ob 
id Sacramenta dicuntur, quia sub 
tegumento corporalium rerum, virtus 
divina secretius salutem eorundem 
sacramentorum operatur.” Isidore’s 
first sentence is from Augustine, 
Letter 55, Migne, xxxiii. 205.] ‘‘Sacra- 
mentum est signum significans effi- 
caciter effectum Dei gratuitum.” 
Occa. Sent. iv. Ὁ). 1. [Quoted by 
Gabriel Biel (Zz guartum lbrum 
Sententiarum, D. 1, qu. 1, not. Ὁ. 
Basle, 1512. ‘‘William of Occam 
in q. I of his 4th book lays down 
another shorter definition of sacra- 
ment which Peter of Ailli praises. 
This is, A sacrament is a sign effica- 
ciously signifying a free operation of 
God.” Biel (d. 1495) was one of the 
founders of Tiibingen University. His 
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BOOK v. framed larger to augment, or stricter to abridge the number of 


Ch. Iviii. 


sacraments, we find grace expressly mentioned as their true 
essential form, elements as the matter whereunto that form doth 
adjoin itself. But if that be separated which is secret, and that 
considered alone which is seen, as of necessity it must in all those 
speeches that make distinction of sacraments from sacramental 
grace, the name of a sacrament in such speeches can imply no 
more than what the outward substance thereof doth comprehend. 
And to make complete the outward substance of a sacrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form sacramental 
elements receive from sacramental words. Hereupon it groweth, 
that? many times there are three things said to make up the sub- 
stance of a sacrament, namely, the grace which is thereby offered, 
the element which shadoweth or signifieth grace, and the word 
which expresseth what is done by the element. So that whether 
we consider the outward by itself alone, or both the outward and 
inward substance of any sacrament; there are in the one respect 


book is in part a summary of Occam’s 
commentary on the Sentences. Wil- 
liam of Occam (7.6. Okeham in Surrey), 
a great Nominalist, was known as the 
Invincible or the Singular Doctor. 
H{[e doubted transubstantiation, in 
accordance with his famous maxim, 
‘*Entia non sunt multiplicanda przeter 
necessitatem.”] ‘‘Sacramentum pro- 
prie nonest signum cujuslibet rei sacre, 
sed tantum rei sacree sanctificantis 
homines.” [‘‘A sacrament properly 
speaking is not a sign of any sacred 
thing at all, but only of a sacred thing 
conveying grace to men.” The words 
occur in the alphabetical index to the 
Summa under the word ‘‘sacra- 
mentum.” The index refers to part 
iii. qq. 60 and 64. The “‘conclusio” 
of iii. q. 60, Art. 2, has suggested the 
language of the index. It says, ‘* Non 
quodvis rei sacree signum sacramentum 
est, sed illud tantum quod signum est 
rei sacrze, quatenus homines sanctifi- 
Gatevu| ποι olen ἼΘΙ» 2: “εἰ 
4- 102, 5. [Q. ΙΟΙ of ii. 1 discusses 
‘prescribed rites” under four articles. 
The fourth divides rites into ‘‘sacri- 
ficia,” ‘‘sacramenta,” ‘‘sacra,” and 
‘*observantiz.’” ‘*Sacramenta” are 
defined as rites ‘‘quae ad populi vel 
sacerdotum sanctificationem spectant.” 
Q. 102 discusses the causes of ‘‘ pre- 
scribed rites’?; Art. 5 is ‘‘de causis 
sacramentorum.”] ‘‘Sacramentum est 


“ec 


signum passionis Christi, gratiz et 
glorize: ideo est commemoratio prze- 
teriti, demonstratio preesentis, et prog- 
nosticon futuri.” Tho. iii. 4. 60, 3. 
[‘‘A sacrament is a sign of the passion 
of Christ, of grace, and of glory: it is 
a commemoration of the past, a 
demonstration of the present, and a 
prophetic pledge of the future.” 
Again the quotation is from the index 
under ‘‘sacramentum”; but the refer- 
ence corresponds with the quotation. 
Q. 60 of iii. 15 *‘ De Sacramentis.” The 
“conclusio” of Art.3 is ‘‘sacramentum 
est signum rememorativum passionis 
Christi, et divinze gratize demonstrati- 
vum, ac future glorize prognosticon.”] 
**Sacramenta sunt signa et symbola 
visibilia rerum internarum et invisi- 
bilium, per quze ceu per media Deus 
virtute Spiritus Sancti in nobis agit.” 
Conf. Belg. Art. 33. [‘* Sacraments 
are visible signs and symbols of things 
internal and invisible, through which 
as means God works in us by virtue of 
the Holy Spirit,” Harmony, 1586, 
p- 391.] Item Lohem. Conf. cap. 11. 
[‘‘ Neither doth He suffer them to be 
only bare and naked ministers and 
ceremonies,” /d7d@. p. 387.] 

3 «*Sacramenta constant verbo, sig- 
nis, et rebus significatis.”  Cozfess. 
flelvet. Post. c. 19. [‘‘ Sacraments 
consist of His word, of outward signs, 
and of things signified,” /dzd@. p. 377.] 


The intention of the Church also necessary 





but two essential parts, and in the other but three that concur to 
give sacraments their full being. 

[3.1 Furthermore, because definitions are to express but the 
most immediate and nearest parts of nature, whereas other 
principles farther off although not specified in defining, are 
notwithstanding in nature implied and presupposed, we must 
note that inasmuch as sacraments are actions religious and 
mystical, which nature they have not unless they proceed from 
a serious meaning, and what every man’s private mind is, as 
we cannot know, so neither are we bound to examine, therefore 
always in these cases the known intent of the Church generally 
doth suffice, and where the contrary is not manifest, we may 
presume that he which outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly 


the purpose of the Church of God.® 


4 *< Si aliud ministri agere intendant, 
puta sacris illudere mysteriis, vel aliud 
quod Ecclesiz non consentiat, nihil 
agitur. Sine fide enim spiritualis 
potestas exerceri quidem potest, sine 
Ecclesiz intentione non _ potest.” 
Lancel. Jxst. Jur. Can. lib. ii. Tit. 
li. 5. Hoc tamen. [Louvain, 1578, 
Ρ. 238. ‘If the ministers have 
another intention, such as to mock 
the sacred mysteries, or something 
else which the Church does not agree 
to, their act is a nullity. For spiritual 
power may be exercised without faith, 
but not without the intention of the 
Church.” J. P. Lancelotti, called 
the Trebonian of Perugia, was a 
professor of canon law, who lived 
[511 to 15901. ] 

(Cha Letter, p.29:. “© Of the 
intention of the Church, they say, 
This is the very dungeon of incer- 
tainty. [Bp. Jewell, Reply to Harding, 
Art. 1. Works, Parker Soc. i. 139.] 
. . . You seem to speak otherwise 
when you say, We must note, etc. 
Here we desire to be instructed how 
these two opinions can stand together: 
The one which saith the Sacraments 
are effectual through the institution of 
Christ and his promise; the other 
which tieth it to the good meaning of 
the priest or of the Church. Again, 
the one saith the intention of the 
Church is the very dungeon of in- 
certainty, to make us doubt of our 
baptism: the other, that the Sacra- 
ments have not the nature to be 
religious and mystical, without a 


serious meaning, that is, the intent of 
the Church.” 

Hooker, Ms. note. ‘‘He” [Bp. 
Jewell] ‘‘saith not ‘the intention of 
the Church,’ but of ‘a mortal man,’ 
meaning thereby the priest. And to 
the confirmation of that opinion my 
speech tended, which if malice had 
not blinded your eyes, is plain enough 
to be seen.” 

The passage in Jewell is this. 
‘* Whereas he saith, ‘ The priest must 
have intention to do that the Church 
doth’: unless he be well assured of 
the Church’s doing herein, he cannot 
be sure of his own intention, and so 
must he say mass with intention to 
do he knoweth not what. Now it 
appeareth that the Church is not yet 
resolved upon one intention. For 
the intention of the Church of Rome 
is to work the transubstantiation of 
bread and wine: the Greek Church 
had never that intention, as is plain 
by the council of Florence. The 
intention of the Church of Rome is to 
consecrate with Christ’s words; the 
intention of the Greek Church is to 
consecrate with prayers. And whether 
of these Churches shall the priest 
follow with his intention? This is 
the very dungeon of uncertainty. The 
heart of man is unsearchable. If we 
stay upon the intention of a mortal 
man, we may stand in doubt of our 
own baptism.” Reply to Harding, 
Joc. cit. See also his famous sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cross on 17th March, 
1560; of. cét. p. 13-] 
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Ch, lix- 


All other circumstances of the rite accessory only 


[4.] Concerning all other orders, rites, prayers, lessons, ser- 
mons, actions, and their circumstances whatsoever, they are to 
the outward substance of baptism but things accessory, which 
the wisdom of the Church of Christ is to order according to 
the exigence of that which is principal. Again, considering 
that such ordinances have been made to adorn the sacrament,°® 
not the sacrament to depend on them; seeing also that they are 
not of the substance of baptism, and that baptism is far more 
necessary than any such incident rite or solemnity ordained 
for the better administration thereof;" if the case be such 
as permitteth not baptism to have the decent complements of 
baptism, better it were to enjoy the body without his furniture, 
than to wait for this till the opportunity of that for which we 
desire it to be lost. Which premises standing, it seemeth to have 
been no absurd collection, that in cases of necessity which will 
not suffer delay till baptism be administered with usual solemni- 
ties, (to speak the least,) it may be tolerably given without them, 
rather than any man without it should be suffered to depart 
this life. 


LIX. THE GROUND IN SCRIPTURE, WHEREUPON A NECESSITY OF 
OUTWARD BAPTISM HATH BEEN BUILT. 


[1.1 They which deny that any such case of necessity can fall, 
in regard whereof the Church should tolerate baptism, without 


6 Accessorium non regulat princi- ex solemnibus, tamen ubi zquitas 
pale, sed ab eo regulatur. 42, De  evidens poscit, subveniendum est.” 
Aegul. Jur. in Sext. lib. iii. ff. quod Lib. 183, de Keg. Jur. [2.e. the 183rd 
jussu. [This is not a quotation, but rule quoted in the 17th ¢c¢u/us of 
the substance of two rules, one from Sook L. of the Digest. The éetelus 
the canon and the other from the [15 ‘‘ De diversis regulis juris antiqui.” 
civil law. The first, from the Tract ‘‘ Although no change is lightly to be 
De Regulis Juris, annexed to the made in the administration of ritual 
collection technically called Zzber  solemnities, yet when plain equity 
Sextus Decretalium. ‘*Accessorium demands it there may be a relax- 
naturam sequi congruit principalis.” ation.’’] 

(Corpus Juris Canonict, 1879, ii. 

1123.) The other, in the reference [Chap. lix. considers Joh iii. 5. Cal- 
to which there appears to bea mistake, νὶῃ (/ms¢z¢fes iv. τό, §25) had written, 
from the Digest, b. L. tit. xvii. No.  ‘* By ‘ water and the Spirit,’ therefore, 
178. Corpus Juris Civilis, i. 873 I simply understand the Spirit, which 
(1889). ‘*Cum principalis causa non is water.” Cartwright’s view is de- 
consistat, plerumque ne ea quidem, _ rived from Calvin, and because of the 
quze sequuntur, locum habent.” The greatness of this authority Hooker 
rule, ‘‘Quod jussu,” named by Hooker _ gives it elaborate consideration. But 
has nothing to do with this subject. ] it should be borne in mind that Calvin 

7 ἐς tsi nihil facile mutandum est writes against the use of the text as 
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the decent rites and solemnities thereunto belonging, pretend BOOK Vv. 
that such tolerations have risen from a false interpretation which ΟΝ. lix. 
“ certain men” have made of the Scripture, grounding a necessity 
of external baptism upon the words of our Saviour Christ: 
“Unless a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.”! For by “water 
and the Spirit,’ we are in that place to understand (as they 
imagine) no more than if the Spirit alone had been mentioned 
and water not spoken of. Which they think is plain, because 
elsewhere it is not improbable that “the Holy Ghost and fire” 
do but signify the Holy Ghost in operation resembling fire. 
Whereupon they conclude, that seeing fire in one place may be, 
therefore water in another place is but a metaphor, Spirit the 
interpretation thereof, and so the words do only mean, “That 
unless a man be born again of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

[2.] I hold it for a most infallible rule in expositions of sacred 
Scripture, that where a literal construction will stand, the farthest 
from the letter is commonly the worst. There is nothing more 
dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, which changeth 
the meaning of words, as alchymy doth or would do the substance 
of metals, maketh of any thing what it listeth, and bringeth in the 


end all truth to nothing. 


an argument for adult baptism, and 
for the consignment of the unbaptized 
to eternal death. In his Commentary 
on St. John’s Gospel he says, ‘‘It is 
true that by neglecting baptism we 
are excluded from salvation.” ] 

1 ἐς Private baptism first rose upon 
a false interpretation of the place of 
St. John, ch. iii. 5. ‘Unless a man 
be born again of water and of the 
Spirit :’ etc., where certain do in- 
terpret the word water, for the 
material and elemental water, when 
as our Saviour Christ taketh water 
there by a borrowed speech for the 
Spirit of God, the effect whereof it 
shadoweth out. For even as in 
another place, A/att. iii. 11, by ‘fire 
and the Spirit,’ he meaneth nothing 
but the Spirit of God, which purgeth 
and purifieth as the fire doth: so in 
this place by water and the Spirit, he 
meaneth nothing else but the Spirit 
of God, which cleanseth the filth of 
sin, and cooleth the broiling heat of 
an unquiet conscience, as water wash- 


Or howsoever such voluntary exercise 


eth the thing which is foul, and 
quencheth the heat of the fire.” T. C. 
ΠΡ 125. koh Wie tle 52 Te 
Whitgift points out that ‘‘the most 
part of the ancient writers do take 
water in that place for material and 
elemental water” (p. 522), but leaves 
the matter undiscussed. Alford (Greek 
Testament, 1. 714. 1883) begins a 
long note with the words, ‘‘ There can 
be no doubt, on any honest inter- 
pretation of the words, that γεννηθῆναι 
ἐξ ὕδατος refers to the token or out- 
ward sign of baptism.” Westcott 
(Gospel of St. John, 49) writes, ‘‘ Hence 
all interpretations which treat the 
term ‘ water’ here as simply figurative 
and descriptive of the cleansing power 
of the Spirit are essentially defective, 
as they are also opposed to all ancient 
tradition.” The margin of G. has the 
note, ‘‘ Which is the spiritual water 
where the Holy Ghost doth wash us 
into newness of life.” See also 4 full 
and plain Declaration, 1580, pp. 23-5 ; 
Travers follows Calvin. ] 
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Antiquity interprets “water” literally 





of wit might be borne with otherwise, yet in places which usually 
serve, as this doth concerning regeneration by water and the Holy 
Ghost, to be alleged for grounds and principles, less is permitted. 

[3.1] To hide the general consent of antiquity agreeing in the 
literal interpretation, they cunningly affirm that “certain” have 
taken those words as meant of material water, when they know 
that of all the ancient there is not one to be named that ever did 
otherwise either expound or allege the place than as implying 
external baptism. Shall that which hath always? received this 
and no other construction be now disguised with the toy of 
novelty? Must we needs at the only show of a critical conceit 
without any more deliberation, utterly condemn them of error, 
which will not admit that fire in the words of John is quenched 
with the name of the Holy Ghost, or with the name of the Spirit, 
water dried up in the words of Christ ? 

[4.] When the letter of the law hath two things plainly and 
expressly specified, Water, and the Spirit; Water as a duty 
required on our parts, the Spirit as a gift which God bestoweth ; 
there is danger in presuming so to interpret it, as if the clause 
which concerneth ourselves were more than needeth. We may by 
such rare expositions attain perhaps in the end to be thought 
witty, but with ill advice. 

[5.1 Finally if at® the time when that Baptism which was meant 
by Joun came to be really and truly performed by Christ Himself, 
we find the Apostles that had been, as we are, before baptized, 
new baptized with the Holy Ghost, and in this their later baptism 
as well a visible descent of fire,* as a secret miraculous infusion of 
the Spirit; if on us He accomplish likewise the heavenly work of 
our new birth not with the Spirit alone but with water thereunto 
adjoined, sith the faithfullest expounders of His words are His. 
own deeds, let that which His hand hath manifestly wrought 
declare what His speech did doubtfully utter. 


2¢¢Minime sunt mutanda que inter- 4 Acts ii. 3. [Calvin explains, ‘As. 


pretationem certam semper habue- 
ΤΠ ΕΝ IDE Milley! sk totes Si ἢ: ΧΗ 
[Corpus Juris Crvilis, 1889, p. 6. 
‘*Least of all may those things be 
changed which have had always a 
fixed interpretation.’’] 

3 John baptized with water, but 
you shall within few days be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost.” Acts i. 5. 
{Not exactly as in G.] 


to baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire is to confer the Holy Spirit, 
who in regeneration has the office and 
nature of fire, so to be born again of 
water and of the Spirit, is nothing 
else than to receive that power of the 
Spirit which has the same effect on 
the soul that water has on the body.” 
Lustitutes, iv. 16. § 25. ] 


We make the necessity of Baptism over rigorous 





LX. WHAT KIND OF NECESSITY IN OUTWARD BAPTISM HATH BEEN 
GATHERED BY THE WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR CHRIST, AND 
WHAT THE TRUE NECESSITY THEREOF INDEED IS. 


[1.] To this they add, that as we err by following a wrong 
construction of the place before alleged, so our second over- 
sight is, that we thereupon infer a necessity over rigorous and 
extreme.! 

The true necessity of baptism a few propositions considered 
will soon decide. All things which either are known causes or set 
means,” whereby any great good is usually procured, or men 
delivered from grievous evil, the same we must needs confess 
necessary. And, if regeneration were not in this very sense a 
thing necessary to eternal life, would Christ Himself have taught 


[Ch. lx. continues to discuss the 
necessity of baptism. God’s eternal 
election does not dispense with it but 
rather includes it as a means. Nor 
does the necessity of faith imply no 
necessity except faith; it is rather a 
branch of faith that sacraments are in 
their place required. The only miti- 
gation to be allowed is that Christ’s 
law must be construed according to 
rules of natural equity. The cases of 
martyrs, of those dying suddenly 
before baptism, and of infants may 
cause us to mitigate in some measure 
the necessity of receiving baptism, 
but they leave more binding than 
ever the necessity, imposed upon the 
Church, of administering the rite 
whenever possible. This is how 
Hooker meets Calvin’s difficulty that 
by interpreting /ohz iii. 5 of the out- 
ward sign ‘‘we should condemn all 
without exception, whom any accident 
may have prevented from procuring 
baptism, how much soever they may 
have been endued with the faith by 
which Christ Himself is possessed.” — 
Institutes, iv. 16, § 26.] 

ts (C. lib; i platageee {190} νι 
ii. 521.] ‘‘ Secondly, this error” (of 
private baptism) ‘‘ came by a false and 
unnecessary conclusion drawn of that 
place. For although the Scripture 
should say that none can be saved but 
those which have the Spirit of God, 
and are baptized with material and 
elemental water, yet ought it to be 


understanded of those which can con- 
veniently and orderly be brought to 
baptism, as the Scripture saying that 
whoso doth not believe the Gospel 
is condemned already, /ofz iii. 18, 
meaneth this sentence of those which 
can hear the Gospel and have dis- 
cretion to understand it when they 
hear it, and cannot here shut under 
this condemnation either those that 
be born deaf and so remain, or 
little infants, or natural fools that 
have no wit to conceive what is 
preached.” 

Ζ᾽Αναγκαῖον λέγεται οὗ ἄνευ οὐκ 
ἐνδέχεται ζῆν ὡς συναιτίου" . .. καὶ 
ὧν ἄνευ τὸ ἀγαθὸν μὴ ἐνδέχεται ἢ εἶναι 
ἢ γενέσθαι, ἤ τι κακὸν ἀποβαλεῖν, ἢ 
στερηθῆναι. ‘* Necessarium id dicitur 
sine quo ut concausa fieri non potest 
ut vivatur: ... et ea sine quibus 
fieri nequit ut bonum aut sit aut fiat ; 
vel malum aliquod amoveatur, aut 
non adsit.” Arist. Wetaph. v. cap. 5. 
[‘‘ That is called necessary without 
which as an accompanying cause it is 
not possible to live . . . and those 
things are necessary without which 
anything cannot be good or cannot 
be produced, or without which some 
evil cannot be averted or prevented.” 
The Latin is that used in Peter de 
Fonseca’s Commentary on the Meta- 
physics, published at Rome, 1577. 
Aquinas uses the passage, Sus. 
Th. iii. qu. 68, Art. 2, in proving 
baptism necessary to salvation. ] 
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Chalz, 


BOOK V. 


The outward sign is an instrument not only a token 


Nicodemus ® that to see the kingdom of God is impossible, saving 
only for those men which are born from above? 

His words following in the next sentence are a proof sufficient, 
that to our regeneration His Spirit is no less necessary than 
regeneration itself necessary unto life.* 

Thirdly, unless as the Spirit is a necessary inward cause, so 
water were a necessary outward mean to our regeneration, what 
construction should we give unto those words wherein we are said 
to be new-born, and that ἐξ ὕδατος, even of water? Why are we 
taught that with water God doth purify and cleanse His Church ?° 
Wherefore do the Apostles of Christ term baptism a “bath of 
regeneration ”?® What purpose had they in giving men advice to 
receive outward baptism, and in persuading them it did avail to 
remission of sins ?* 

[2.] If outward baptism were a cause in itself possessed of that 
power either natural or supernatural, without the present operation 
whereof no such effect could possibly grow, it must then follow, 
that seeing effects do never prevent the necessary causes out of 
which they spring, no man could ever receive grace before 
baptism : which being apparently both known and also confessed 
to be otherwise in many particulars, although in the rest we make 
not baptism a cause of grace, yet the grace which is given them 
with their baptism ὃ doth so far forth depend on the very outward 
sacrament, that God will have it embraced not only as a sign or 
token what we receive, but also as an instrument or mean 
whereby we receive grace, because baptism is a sacrament which 
God hath instituted in His Church, to the end that they which 
receive the same might thereby be incorporated into Christ,? and 


3 John iii. 3. [Here Hooker agrees 
with B. B., 1572, which translates, 
‘Except a man be born from above ἢ; 
G.and B., B. 1568, have ‘‘ born again.” ] 

4 Verses. [‘‘ Jesus answered, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 6. and B. B. are identical in 
this verse.] 

> Ephes. v. 26. [‘‘That He might 
sanctify and cleanse it by the washing 
of water through the Word.”] 

6 Tit, iii, 5. [διὰ λουτροῦ παλιγγε- 
νεσίας. Hooker’s translation is his 
own. } 

7 Acts ii. 38. [‘* Then Peter said, 
Amend your lives and be baptized 


every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins.” } 

8 «« Fideles salutem ex istis elementis 
non queerunt, etiamsi in istis queerunt. 
«ον Non enim ista tribuunt quod 
per ista tribuitur.” Hugo de Sacram. 
lib. i. [parsix.] cap. 3. [Migne, .S. Z. 
clxxvi.320. ‘* The faithful do not seek 
salvation from them although they seek 
itin them. ... For they (the sacra- 
ments) do not give what is given 
through them.”’] 

9 «« Susceptus a Christo Christumque 
suscipiens non idem fit post lavacrum 
qui ante baptismum fuit, sed corpus 
regenerati fit caro crucifixi.” Leo 
Serm. xiv.de Pas. Dom. [c.6. Migne, 
S. 2. liv. 357. ‘‘ Taken up by Christ 


God’s election includes a subordination of means 
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so through His most precious merit obtain as well that saving BOOK v, 
grace of imputation which taketh away all former guiltiness,° as 
also that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost," which giveth 
to the powers of the soul their first disposition towards future 


newness of life. 


[3.1 There are that elevate too much the ordinary and im- 
mediate means of life, relying wholly upon the bare conceit of 


and taking up Christ, he is not the 
same after the washing that he was 
before baptism, but the body of the 
regenerated becomes the flesh of the 
Crucified.”’] 

Caro abluitur ut anima emacu- 
letur.” Tertull. de Carn. Resur. 
[c. 8. ‘* The flesh is washed that the 
soul may be spotless.” The passage 
continues: ‘‘Caro ungitur ut anima 
consecretur ; caro signatur ut et anima 
muniatur ; caro manus impositione 
adumbratur ut et anima spiritu illumi- 
netur ; caro corpore et sanguine Christi 
vescitur ut et anima Deo saginetur.”’] 
“‘Homo per aquam baptismi licet a 
foris idem esse videatur, intus tamen 
alter efficitur, cum peccato natus sine 
peccato renascitur, prioribus perit, 
succedentibus proficit, deterioribus 
exuitur, in meliora innovatur, persona 
tingitur et natura mutatur.” Euseb. 
Emis. de Epiphan. Homil. iii. [p. 14. 
“* Man, through the water of baptism, 
appearing outwardly the same, is in- 
wardly made another; born with sin 
he is born again without sin; he dies 
to the past, the present result is his 
gain; he puts off the worse, the better 
is renewed in him ; his person is dipped 
and his nature is changed.” But 
“non contingitur” should be read for 
“‘tingitur,” z.e. ‘his personality is not 
confounded ”; the preacher is treating 
of the change of the water into wine 
at Cana. These Homilies, published 
at Paris, 1547, by John Gaigne, the 
Chancellor of the University, are a 
cento from the Latin fathers, and not 
by the Bishop of Emesa. Hooker 
(vi. iv. 6) ““ willingly embraces their 
conjecture ” who assign the Homilies 
to Salvian.] Τρισσὴν γέννησιν ἡμῖν 
οἷδεν ὁ Λόγος, τὴν ἐκ σώματος [4]. 
σωμάτων], τὴν ἐκ βαπτίσματος, τὴν ἐξ 
ἀναστάσεως. . .. Αὕτη μὲν ἡ τοῦ βαπ- 
τίσματος χάρις καὶ δύναμις, οὐ κόσμου 
κατακλυσμὸν ὡς πάλαι, τῆς δὲ τοῦ καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον ἁμαρτίας κάθαρσιν ἔχουσα. 
Gregor. Naz. Homil. de Sanct. Bapt. 


[Or. 40, §2and§7. Migne,.S, G. xxxvi. 
360, 368. ‘* Scripture makes known 
to us a threefold birth; the bodily 
birth, the birth of baptism, and the 
resurrection birth. ... This is the 
grace and power of baptism, bringing 
with it, not as once the drowning of 
the world, but the cleansing of the sin 
of each of us.”] 

11 Unde genitalis auxilio superioris 
evi labe detersa in expiatum pectus 
ac purum desuper se lumen infundit.” 
Cypr. Zpist. ad Donat. [c. 3. Migne, 
S.Z. iv. 200, ‘The stain of former 
years being washed away by help of 
the life-giving water, the light from 
above pours itself into my cleansed 
and purified breast.” Cyprian, shortly 
after his baptism, addressed this 
letter, known as the Liber de Gratia, 
to Donatus. He describes his 
*nativitas secunda” by baptism. ] 
Οὐ μόνον τῶν παλαιῶν ἁμαρτημάτων 
δωρεῖται τὴν ἄφεσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
ἐλπίδα τῶν ἐπηγγελμένων ἐντίθησιν 
ἀγαθῶν, καὶ τοῦ Δεσποτικοῦ θανάτου 
καὶ τῆς ἀναστάσεως καθίστησι κοινωνοὺς, 
καὶ τῆς τοῦ ἹΠνεύματος δωρεᾶς τὴν 
μετουσίαν χαρίζεται. Theod. “2. 
Divin. Dogmat. [c. 18. Μίρπε, 
S. G. Ixxxiii, 512, ‘For not only 
does baptism give remission of our 
former sins, but it begets in us a hope 
of the gracious promises, and makes 
us sharers of the Lord’s death and 
resurrection, and grants us participa- 
tion in the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 
Book V. of the Hereticarum Fabu- 
larum Compendium has the title 
Epitome of Divine Decrees.] ‘‘Bap- 
tizari est purgari a sordibus pecca- 
torum, et donari varia Dei gratia ad 
vitam novam et innocentem.”  Coz- 
Jess. Helvet. [Poster.] cap. 20. [‘‘To 
be baptized is to be purged from the 
filthiness of sins and to be indued 
with the manifold grace of God, for 
to lead a new and innocent life.” 
Harmony (1586), p. 396. ] 


Ch, Ix. 
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BOOK V. 
Ch, Ix. 


Predestination includes external vocation 





that eternal election, which notwithstanding includeth a subor- 
dination of means without which we are not actually brought to 
enjoy what God secretly did intend ; and therefore to build upon 
God’s election if we keep not ourselves to the ways which He 
hath appointed for men to walk in, is but a self-deceiving vanity. 
When the Apostle saw men called to the participation of Jesus 
Christ, after the Gospel of God embraced and the sacrament of 
life received, he feareth not then to put them in the number of 
elect saints,!* he then accounteth them delivered from death, and 
clean purged from all 51η.18 Till then notwithstanding their pre- 
ordination unto life which none could know of saving God, what 
were they in the Apostle’s own account but children of wrath as 
well as others, plain aliens altogether without hope, strangers 
utterly without God in this present world?! So that by sacra- 
ments and other sensible tokens of grace we may boldly gather 
that He, Whose mercy vouchsafeth now to bestow the means, 
hath also long sithence intended us that whereunto they lead. 
But let us never think it safe to presume of our own last end 
by bare conjectural collections of His first intent and purpose, 
the means failing that should come between. Predestination 
bringeth not to life, without the grace of external vocation, 
wherein our baptism is implied. For as we are not naturally 
men without birth, so neither are we Christian men in the eye 
of the Church of God but by new birth, nor according to the 
manifest ordinary course of divine dispensation new-born, but 
by that baptism which both declareth and maketh us Christians. 
In which respect we justly hold it to be the door of our actual 
entrance into God’s house, the first apparent beginning of life,!® 
a seal perhaps to the grace of election, before received,!” but 
to our sanctification here a step that hath not any before it. 


2 Fph.i.1. [‘*Tothesaints which He predestinate them also He called, 
are at Ephesus.”’] and whom He called them also He 
τὸ Eph. v. 8. [‘*For ye were once _ justified, and whom He justified them 


darkness, but are now light in the 
Lord ; walk as children of light.”] 

14 Poh. ii. 3,12. [‘S Among whom 
we also had our conversation in time 
past, and were by nature the children 
of wrath... Ye were I say at that 
time without Christ, and were aliants 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
were strangers from the covenant of 
promise, and had no hope, and were 
without God in the world.”’] 

15 Rom, viii. 30. [‘‘ Moreover whom 


He also glorified.’”] 

16°Anyy μοι ζωῆς τὸ βάπτισμα. 
Basil. de Spir. Sanct. cap. 10. 
[‘‘ Baptism is to me the beginning of 
life.” The sentence goes on, ‘‘and 
the day of regeneration, the first of 
days.” | 

HT.) Ce libs ai ps 13 ἘΠ 
which is not a Christian before he 
come to receive baptism, cannot be 
made a Christian by baptism, which 
is only the seal of the grace of God 


The necessity of Sacraments is a branch of faith 
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[4.1 There were of the old Valentinian heretics some, which BooK v 
had knowledge in such admiration,!* that to it they ascribed 
all, and so despised the sacraments of Christ, pretending that 
as ignorance had made us subject to all misery, so the full 
redemption of the inward man, and the work of our restoration, 
must needs belong unto knowledge only. They draw very near 
unto this error, who fixing wholly their minds on the known 
necessity of faith!® imagine that nothing but faith is necessary 
for the attainment of all grace. Yet is it a branch of belief 
that sacraments are in their place no less required than belief 
itself. For when our Lord and Saviour promiseth eternal life, 
is it any otherwise than as He promised restitution of health 
unto Naaman the Syrian, namely with this condition, ‘Wash, 
and be clean” ?”? or, as to them which were stung of serpents, 


Ch. Ix 


health by beholding the brazen serpent ? 2! 


before received.” [Cf. Calvin, Zzs¢z- 
tutes, iv. I5. 22. ‘* But this con- 
troversy shall by and by be easily 
taken away by this principle, that 
infants are not debarred from the 
kingdom of heaven, whom it happeneth 
to depart out of this present life before 
that it be granted them to be dipped 
in water. But it is already proved, 
that no small wrong is done to the 
Covenant of God if we do not rest in 
it, as though it were weak of itself: 
whereas the effect thereof hangeth 
neither upon baptism, nor upon any 
additions. There is afterward added 
to it a sacrament like a seal, not that 
it bringeth effectualness to the promise 
as to a thing weak of itself but only 
confirmeth it to us. | Whereupon 
followeth, that the children of the 
faithful are not therefore baptized, 
that they may then first be made the 
children of God which before were 
strangers from the Church, but rather 
that they be therefore received by a 
solemn sign into the Church, because 
by the benefit of the promise they did 
already belong to the body of Christ. 
Therefore if in omitting the sign there 
be neither slothfulness, nor contempt, 
nor negligence, we are free from all 
danger” (Norton’s Translation). ] 
Tren. contra Heres. lib. i. cap. 
18. [Now cap. 21. Migne, S. G. 
viil.665. After describing ceremonies 
and formulz used by the Valentinians 
in baptism he proceeds : ‘‘ But others, 
rejecting all this, affirm that it becomes 


If Christ Himself 


not the mystery of infallible and in- 
visible power to be wrought by visible 
and corruptible creatures, nor that of 
things inconceivable and incorporeal 
by sensible and bodily things. But 
the mere knowledge of the ineffable 
greatness,—that is perfect redemption. 
For since defect and passion came 
from ignorance, by knowledge the 
whole state of ignorance falls to pieces. 
Knowledge therefore is the redemption 
of the inward man.” ὑπ᾽ ἀγνοίας γὰρ 
ὑστερήματος Kal πάθους γεγονότων, διὰ 
γνώσεως καταλύεσθαι πᾶσαν τὴν ἐκ 
τῆς ἀγνοίας σύστασιν" ὥστε εἶναι 
τὴν γνῶσιν, ἀπολύτρωσιν τοῦ ἔνδον 
ἀνθρώπου. | 

19 «¢ Fic scelestissimi illi provocant 
questiones. Adeo dicunt, baptismus 
non est necessarius quibus fides satis 
est.” Tertull. ae Baprzs. [c. 13. 
“** Here those profane wretches raise 
cavils. Baptism, they say, is not 
necessary for those to whom faith is 
enough.” They go on to allege the 
case of Abraham.] ‘‘Huic nulla 
proderit fides, qui cum possit non 
percipit sacramentum.” Bern, 2 22:2. 
70. ad Hugon. [Migne, S. L. clxxxii. 
1037. ‘* Faith shall profit him nothing 
who does not receive the sacrament 
when he might.” This long letter 
addressed to Hugh of St. Victor is 
now placed among St. Bernard’s 
Tracts. | 

2 Kings v. 13. 

2 Numb. xxi. 8. 
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Necessity of baptism mitigated by natural equity 





which giveth salvation do require baptism, 72 it is not for us 
that look for salvation to sound and examine Him, whether 
unbaptized men may be saved, but seriously to do that which 
is required 38, and religiously to fear the danger which may grow 
by the want thereof. Had Christ only declared His will to 
have all men baptized, and not acquainted us with any cause 
why baptism is necessary, our ignorance in the reason of that 
He enjoineth might perhaps have hindered somewhat the for- 
wardness of our obedience thereunto ; whereas now being taught 
that baptism is necessary to take away sin, how have we the 
fear of God in our hearts if care of delivering men’s souls from 
sin do not move us to use all means for their baptism? 
Pelagius** which denied utterly the guilt of original sin, and 
in that respect the necessity of baptism, did notwithstanding 
both baptize infants, and acknowledge their baptism necessary 
for ‘“‘ entrance into the kingdom of God.” 

[5.] Now the law of Christ which in these considerations 
maketh baptism necessary, must be construed and understood 
according to rules of natural equity.2° Which rules if they 
themselves did not follow in expounding the law of God, would 
they ever be able to prove that the Scripture in saying, ‘‘ Whoso 
believeth not the Gospel of Christ is condemned already,”*6 
*“meaneth this sentence of those which can hear the Gospel, 
and have discretion when they hear to understand it, neither 
ought it to be applied unto infants, deaf men and fools?” 5ἴ 
That which teacheth them thus to interpret the law of Christ 
is natural equity. And (because equity so teacheth) it is on 


2 Mark xvi. 16. [‘‘ He that shall 
believe and be baptised shall be saved ; 
but he that will not believe shall be 
damned.’’] 

*3 ἐς Tnstitutio sacramentorum quan- 
tum ad Deum auctorem dispensationis 
est; quantum vero ad hominem 
obedientem necessitatis. Quoniam in 
potestate Dei est preeter ἰδία hominem 
salvare, sed in potestate hominis non 
est sine istis ad salutem pervenire.” 
Hugo de Sacram. lib. i. [pars 9.] cap. 
Semone, Woes ΟΙΣ αν 3292: odbhe 
institution of the sacraments as regards 
God their author is within His dis- 
pensation, but as regards man who 
obeys is a matter of necessity. For it 
is in God’s power to save men without 
them, but it is not in man’s power 
without them to reach salvation. ”] 


24 ἐς Pelagius asserere arrepta im- 
pietate preesumit non propter vitam 
sed propter regnum ccelorum baptis- 
mum parvulis conferendum.” Euseb. 
Emis. “om. v. de FPasch. [p. 46. 
‘*Pelagius when impiety is objected 
against him presumes to assert that 
baptism should be conferred on infants 
to give them not life but the kingdom 
of heaven.” See note 10 of this 
chap. ] 

* ἐς Benignius leges interpretandz 
sunt, quo voluntas earum conservetur.”’ 
L. Benign. D. de Legzb. et Senatusc. 
[‘* Laws must be interpreted equitably 
if their intention is to be carried out.” 
Maxim 18 of 722. iii. of Z2d. i. of the 
Digest, p. 6.] 

56 [ John iii. 18.] 


21 aC wlibs enp ν {17} 


Which holds the martyr’s ‘baptism of blood” valid 





all parts gladly confessed, that there may be in divers cases life 
by virtue of inward baptism, even where outward is not found. 
So that if any question be made, it is but about the bounds 
and limits of this possibility. 

For example, to think that a man whose baptism the crown 
of martyrdom preventeth, doth lose in that case the happiness 
which so many thousands enjoy, that only have had the grace 
to believe, and not the honour to seal the testimony thereof 
with death, were almost barbarous.*§ 

Again, when some certain opinative men in St. Barnard’s 
time began privately to hold that, because our Lord hath said, 
**Unless a man be born again of water,” therefore life, without 
either actual baptism or martyrdom instead of baptism, cannot 
possibly be obtained at the hands of God: Bernard considering 
that the same equity which had moved them to think the 
necessity of baptism no bar against the happy estate of un- 
baptized martyrs is as forcible for the warrant of their salvation, 
in whom, although there be not the sufferings of holy martyrs, 
there are the virtues which sanctified those sufferings and made 
them precious in God’s sight, professed himself an enemy to 
that severity and strictness which admitteth no exception but 
of martyrs only.”® “For,” saith he, “if a man desirous of 
baptism be suddenly cut off by death, in whom there wanted 
neither sound faith, devout hope, nor sincere charity, (God be 
merciful unto me and pardon me if I err,) but verily of such 
a one’s salvation in whom there is no other defect besides his 


*8(St. Cyprian, in his letter to 
Jubaianus on heretical baptism (Migne, 
S. 2. iii. 1124), teaches that the 
martyr is baptized by his own blood. 
‘*Such catechumens are not without 
the sacrament of baptism, seeing that 
they are baptized by that most great 
and glorious baptism of blood, of 
which the Lord also said that He had 
another baptism to be baptized with.” 
“‘Nec privari baptismi sacramento, 
utpote qui baptizentur gloriosissimo 
et maximo sanguinis baptismo, de quo 
et Dominus dicebat habere se aliud 
baptisma baptizari.”” Cyprian goes 
on to allege the case of the penitent 
thief. St. Augustine, following Cyprian 
(de Bapt. iv. 22) teaches that the case 
of the thief shows that ‘‘ not only may 
suffering for the name of Christ supply 
what was wanting of baptism, but so 


may faith and conversion of the heart, 
if the narrowness of the time admit 
not that the mystery of baptism be 
administered.” He goes on: ‘Sed 
tunc impletur  invisibiliter, cum 
ministerium baptismi non contemptus 
religionis, sed articulus necessitatis 
ΣΟΙ. Ὁ Micnes ὡς, Ζ, xl.) 175. 
In Aefract. ii. 18 he suggests that the 
thief may have been baptized !] 

39 Bern. L£pist. 70. ad Hugonem. 
[Migne, S. Z. clxxxii, 1035. See 
note 19. ‘£*Si ante exitum resipuerit, 
et voluerit, et petierit baptizari, sed 
mortis preeoccupatus articulo forte 
obtinere nequiverit, dum non desit 
fides recta, spes pia, charitas sincera, 
propitius sit mihi Deus, quia huic 
ego ob solam aquam, si defuerit, 
nequaquam omnino possum desperare 
salutem, nec vacuam credere fidem, 
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The assertion of the salvation of Valentinian 





BOOK V. faultless lack of baptism, despair I cannot, nor induce my mind 


Chilx: 


to think his faith void, his hope confounded, and his charity 
fallen to nothing, only because he hath not that which not 
contempt but impossibility withholdeth.” 

“Tell me I beseech you,” saith Ambrose,®® ‘what there is 
in any of us more than to will, and to seek for our own good. 
Thy servant Valentinian, O Lord, did both.” (For Valentinian 
the emperor died before his purpose to receive baptism could 
take effect.) “And is it possible that he which had purposely 
Thy Spirit given him to desire grace, should not receive Thy 
grace which that Spirit did desire? Doth it move you that 
the outward accustomed solemnities were not done? As though 
converts that suffer martyrdom before baptism did thereby forfeit 
their right to the crown of eternal glory in the kingdom of heaven. 
If the blood of martyrs in that case be their baptism, surely his 
religious desire of baptism standeth him in the same stead.” 

It*! hath been therefore constantly held as well touching other 
believers as martyrs, that baptism taken away by necessity, is 
supplied by desire of baptism, because with equity this opinion 
doth best stand. 

[6.] Touching infants which die unbaptized, sith they neither 
have the sacrament itself, nor any sense or conceit thereof, the 
judgment of many hath gone hard against them. But yet seeing 


nec confundere spem, nec excidere 
charitatem, tantum si aquam non 
contemptus, sed sola, (ut dixi,), pro- 
hibeat impossibilitas.”] 

ὅθι, Bernard goes on in the 
passage just cited to refer to the case 
of Valentinian II., murdered at the 
age of 20, when he was about to be 
baptized by St. Ambrose. His funeral 
oration, from which Hooker quotes, 
was delivered at Milan by Ambrose 
in 392. Itis entitled, De odztu Valent. 
Consolatio; cp. ὃ8 51, 52, 53. Migne, 
S. L. xvi. 1374. ‘*Dicite mihi quid 
aliud in nobis est, nisi voluntas, nisi 
petitio? . . . Qui habuit Spiritum 
tuum, quomodo non accepit gratiam 
tuam? Aut, si, quia solemniter non 
sunt celebrata mysteria, hoc movet ; 
ergo nec martyres, si catechumeni 
fuerint, coronentur ; non enim coro- 
nantur, si non initiantur. Quod si 
suo abluuntur sanguine, et hunc sua 
pietas abluit et voluntas.”} 

31 «Qui ad tolerandam omnem pro 
Dei gloria injuriam semel dicavit 


animum, is martyrium mihi videtur 
implevisse. Summi ergo meriti est 
semel fixisse sententiam; atque ideo 
ut dixi ratio principatum  obtinet 
passionis, et si sors perpetiendi deneget 
facultatem, pertulit tamen cuncta que 
voluit pati.’ Joseph. lib. de /mfer. 
Ration. [‘*‘ He who has once devoted 
himself to bear every injury for the 
glory of God seems to me to have 
fulfilled his martyrdom. Once to 
have firmly fixed the resolve is to 
have reached the highest merit; and 
therefore as I said the mental decision 
takes precedence of the fact of suffer- 
ing, and if fate deny the opportunity 
of bearing the pain it has nevertheless 
granted for the martyr all he was will- 
ing to endure.”’ Quoted from the Latin 
paraphrase printed by Erasmus in the 
Latin version of Josephus published 
at Basle, 1534, p. 825. The original 
Greek, which has been printed some- 
times in Greek Bibles as A/acchadees, 
Bk. iv., is probably not by Josephus. ] 


The case of infants dying unbaptized 
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grace is not absolutely tied unto sacraments,** and besides such BOOK V. 
is the lenity of God that unto things altogether impossible He 
bindeth no man, but where we cannot do what is enjoined us 
accepteth our will to do instead of the deed itself; again, for- 
asmuch as there is in their Christian parents and in the Church 
of God a presumed desire that the sacrament of baptism might 
be given them, yea a purpose also that it shall be given; 


remorse of equity hath moved 


82 Aquinas, Sw. 7h. iii. qu. 68. 
art. 2. ‘Deus interius hominem 
sanctificat cujus potentia sacramentis 
visibilibus non alligatur.” He pro- 
ceeds to quote from Ambrose the case 
of Valentinian. ] 

88[The references in this note are 
taken from George Cassander’s De 
Baptismo Infantium. Pars altera. 
Cologne, 1565. Cassander says that 
when no contempt of religion, but 
“* articulus necessitatis, ἡ has prevented 
the administering of baptism, some 
have held that God imputes the grace. 
They think so, ‘‘ quod Deus volunta- 
tem pro facto deputat,necgratiam suam 
sacramentis alligari, nec ad impossibile 
quenquam obligare voluerit.” The 
pious intention and will of the parents 
is imputed to the infants. He con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Hanc sententiam . . . aperte 
professus, vir in rebus divinis acutis- 
simus et experientissimus, Thomas 
Caietanus, ipse Gersonem sequutus, 
quem deinde, secuti sunt Tilmannus 
ordinis preedicatorii Coloniensis Theo- 
logus, et post hunc Thomas Elysius 
Neapolitanus, cujus extat amplum 
volumen, cui titulum fecit, Clypeus 
piorum adversus hereticos.| Gers. 
Serm. in Nativit. Beate Mar. [The 
secunda consideratio of this sermon 
delivered at the Council of Constance 
in the presence of many doctors (Ed. 
Basel, 1518, iii. 59) is ‘‘de utriusque 
(Joseph and Mary) in utero sanctifica- 
tione.”’ Cassander quotes, ‘‘ Clearly 
God has not so tied the mercy of His 
salvation to the common law of 
Christian tradition and to the sacra- 
ments that He cannot, without pre- 
judice to that law, sanctify within the 
womb children not yet born, by the 
baptism of His grace and the power 
of the Holy Spirit.” Parents must 


' therefore pray fortheirunborn children. 


‘This consideration is useful to stir 
up a devout mind in parents, and to 


divers of the school divines 9 


soothe their anxiety lest the child, if 
he die without baptism, lose all hope 
of salvation.”] Cajetan in 3 Tho. 
qu. 68. Artic. 1 and 2 [Queestio 68 is 
** de suscipientibus baptismum.” Art. 
I is ‘‘ whether all must receive bap- 
tism”; Art. 2 is ‘‘ whether any one 
can be saved without baptism.” Of 
these two articles Cajetan says, that 
‘‘baptism in the intention of the 
parents.—in voto parentum,” will 
suffice in cases where actual baptism 
was impossible. He then refers to 
Peter Lombard’s quotation (lib. iv. 
dist. 1) from Gregory the Great, 
‘“*What the water of baptism efiects 
for us that among the ancients was 
done for children by faith alone, for 
older people by the virtue of sacrifice, 
and for those of the stock of Abraham 
by the mystery of circumcision.” 
(Migne’s edition of Sententiarum Libri 
ἦν., Pp. 331.) This faith which saved 
the ancients, our sacrament of faith 
does not abolish; it rather fulfils it, 
so that ‘‘when an impossibility ex- 
cludes the sacrament of faith, room is 
left for the power of faith simple”; 
**quando impossibilitas sacramentum 
fidei exclucit, virtuti fidei locus 
relinquitur.” But he advises parents 
to sign a dying child with the cross, 
and to offer it to God invoking the 
Trinity. Commenting on Article 2 
he adds first that it is reasonable to 
hold that God has provided for every 
state of man a means of salvation, and 
secondly, that since infants can be 
saved by baptism of blood if they are 
martyred, they must also be capable 
of salvation by their parents’ intention 
to baptize.] Biel in zw. Senter. ἃ. 4. 
q. 2. [Biel refers to Gerson’s view 
quoted above. Cassander’s quotation 
ends, ‘‘ When therefore holy men say 
that no one can be saved unless born 
again, they speak according to the 
common law (secundum legem com- 


Ch. Ix. 
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The seed of faithful parentage is holy 


BOOK V. in these considerations ingenuously to grant, that God all-merciful 


Ch. Ix. 


to such as are not in themselves able to desire baptism im- 
puteth the secret desire that others have in their behalf, and 
accepteth the same as theirs rather than casteth away their 
souls for that which no man is able to help. 

And of the will of God to impart His grace unto infants 
without baptism, in that case the very circumstance of their 
natural birth may serve as a just argument, whereupon it is 
not to be misliked that men in charitable presumption do gather 
a great likelihood of their salvation, to whom the benefit of 
Christian parentage being given, the rest that should follow is 
prevented by some such casualty as man hath himself no power 
to avoid. For we are plainly taught of God, that the seed of 
faithful parentage is holy from the very birth.84 Which albeit 
we may not so understand, as if the children of believing parents 
were without sin, or grace from baptized parents derived by 
propagation, or God by covenant and promise tied to save any 
in mere regard of their parents’ belief: yet seeing that to all 
professors of the name of Christ this pre-eminence above infidels 
is freely given, the fruit of their bodies bringeth into the world 


munem), without prejudice to special 
privileges and divine dispensations.” 
Biel distinguishes the baptism of peni- 
tence—John’s baptism, the baptism of 
blood, and the baptism of the Spirit, 
‘* baptismus flaminis””—from baptism 
proper; but Cassander does not 
quote the distinction.] Tilman. Sege- 
berg. de Sacr. cap. 1. [Cassander 
quotes eighteen pages from Tilmannus, 
who elaborately discusses the opinions 
of Gerson and Cajetan already sum- 
marized, in cap. 1 of his work on the 
seven Sacraments (Colon. 1546, p. 43). 
After quoting Ambrose on the case of 
Valentinian, he adds that in a like 
manner ‘‘ parvuli ob votum parentum 
fidelium et fidem Ecclesize, Ecclesice 
membris annumerantur, et per ejus 
fidem credunt. Quod si repentina mors 
superveniens, illos rapuerit, salvantur, 
ut plerumque a multis non impie 
creditur.” The discussion follows. ] 
Elisius Neapol. in Ciyp. advers. Heres. 
cap. de Baptis. [Cassander gives the 
full reference ; Articulus 3, ‘‘an pueri 
in utero possint baptizari,” and quotes 
eleven pages. The book was published 
at Venice, 1563. Elisius begins from 
the opinion of Thomas Aquinas that 


if a priest cannot get water, ‘‘tunc 
ipse Deus invisibiliter supplet defec- 
tum; et sic poterit sacramentum 
baptismi abesse re, sed non voto.” 
Elisius goes on to quote Gerson, and 
Cajetan, and Tilmannus. He ends 
with the point that the Church does 
not allow the mother to be slain that 
the child may be born alive, which 
the Church would permit if the child’s 
salvation were at stake. He ends, 
‘© Ad Christi auctoritatem dicimus, 
quod est rationabiliter intelligenda,. 
quia loquitur de his qui possunt sus- 
cipere Baptismum in re vel in voto, 
nam Christus neminem ad impossibile 
oblegare intendit.” Cassander in his 
own discussion enlarges upon the case 
of the penitent thief. It is to be 
borne in mind that he considers only 
the position of infants ‘‘in ecclesia 
nati,” that is the children of Christians. 
Consult Wall, Zafant Baptism, 11. 7.] 

347 Cor. vii. 14. [‘* For the un- 
believing husband is sanctified by the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the husband, else were 
your children unclean; but now are 
they holy.”’] 
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with it a present interest and right to those means wherewith BOOK V. 
the ordinance of Christ is that His Church shall be sanctified, Ch. lx. 
it is not to be thought that He which as it were from heaven 
hath nominated and designed them unto holiness by special 
privilege of their very birth, will Himself deprive them of re- 
generation and inward grace, only because necessity depriveth 
them of outward sacraments. In which case it were the part 
of charity to hope, and to make men rather partial than cruel 
judges if we had not those fair apparencies which here we have. 
[7.] Wherefore a necessity there is of receiving, and a necessity 
of administering, the sacrament of baptism ; the one peradventure 
not so absolute as some have thought, but out of all perad- 
venture the other more strait and narrow, than that the Church 
which is by office a mother unto such as crave at her hands 
the sacred mystery of their new birth, should repel them and 
see them die unsatisfied of these their ghostly desires, rather 
than give them their soul’s rites with omission of those things 
that serve®® but only for the more convenient and orderly 
administration thereof. For as on the one side we grant that 
those sentences of holy Scripture which make sacraments most 
necessary to eternal life are no prejudice to their salvation 
that want them by some inevitable necessity, and without any 
fault of their own; so it ought in reason to be likewise acknow- 
ledged, that forasmuch as our Lord Himself maketh baptism 
necessary, necessary whether we respect the good received by 
baptism, or the testimony thereby yielded unto God of that 
humility and meek obedience, which reposing wholly itself on 
the absolute authority of His commandment, and on the truth 
of His heavenly promise, doubteth not but from creatures despic- 
able in their own condition and substance to obtain grace of 
inestimable value, or rather not from them but from Him, 
yet by them as by His appointed means ; howsoever He by 
the secret ways of His own incomprehensible mercy may be 
thought to save without baptism, this cleareth not the Church 
from guiltiness of blood, if through her superfluous scrupulosity 
lets and impediments of less regard should cause a grace of 
so great moment to be withheld, wherein our merciless strict- 


86 Τὶ C. lib. iii, p. 218. ‘It is in orders should be broken.” [The read- 
question whether there be any such ing ‘‘rights” for ‘‘ rites ” is against 
necessity of baptism as that for the aAand B.] 
ministering thereof the common decent 
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The Church must avoid bloodguiltiness 


BOOK V. ness may be our own harm, although not theirs towards whom 


Ch. Ix. 


Ch. Ixi. 


we show it; and we for the hardness of our hearts may perish, 
albeit they through God’s unspeakable mercy do live. God 
which did not afflict that innocent, whose circumcision Moses 
had over long deferred,*® took revenge upon Moses himself 
for the injury which was done through so great neglect, giving 
us thereby to understand that they whom God’s own mercy 
saveth without us are on our parts notwithstanding and as much 
as in us lieth even destroyed, when under unsufficient pre- 
tences we defraud them of such ordinary outward helps as 
we should exhibit. We have for baptism no day set as the 
Jews had for circumcision ;*” neither have we by the law of 
God but only by the Church’s discretion a place thereunto 
appointed. Baptism therefore even in the meaning of the law 
of Christ belongeth unto infants capable thereof from the very 
instant of their birth.2° Which if they have not howsoever, 
rather than lose it by being put off because the time, the place, 
or some such like circumstance doth not solemnly enough con- 
cur, the Church as much as in her lieth, wilfully casteth away 
their souls. 


LXI. WHAT THINGS IN BAPTISM HAVE BEEN DISPENSED WITH 


BY THE FATHERS RESPECTING NECESSITY. 


[1.7] The ancient it may be were too severe, and made the 
necessity of baptism more absolute than reason would, as touch- 


36 Fxod. iv. 24. [‘‘And as he was 97; and Cyprian’s letter to Fidus, 


by the way in the inn the Lord met 
him and would have killed him.” 
G. annotates, ‘‘God punished with 
sickness for neglecting this sacrament.” 
On the next verse, which describes 
how Zipporah circumcised the child, 
G. observes, ‘‘ This act was extra- 
ordinary; for Moses was sore sick 
and God even then required it.” See 
c. 62, note 46. ] 

37[The African bishop Fidus, at a 
synod held at Carthage in May, 252, 
wished infants to be baptized eight 
days after birth, following the rule of 
circumcision. The synod condemned 
the view on the ground that they 
could not delay to confer grace on the 
new born. Cf. Hefele, Cowzcils, i. 


64 in Oxford Translation, p. 195. | 

88 Τὴ omnibus obligationibus in 
quibus dies non ponitur, presenti die 
debetur.”” Lib. xiv. D. de Reg. Jur. 
[‘‘In all obligations where no day is 
laid down the obligation is due to- 
day.” Digest, 1. tet. xvii. 14. p. 868. 
A maxim from the 77Zz/wzs, ‘‘De 
diversis regulis juris antiqui.”’] 


[Ch. lxi. insists that baptism by any 
man in case of necessity has been the 
voice of the whole world heretofore, 
examining all instances to the con- 
trary. Calvin had held ‘‘that it is 
done amiss if private men take upon 
themselves the administration of bap- 
tism.” (σέζέ, iv. 15, ὃ 20.)] 
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ing infants. But will any man say! that they, notwithstanding BOOK v. 
their too much rigour herein, did not in that respect sustain Ch. Ixi. 
and tolerate defects of local or of personal solemnities belong- 
ing to the sacrament of baptism? The Apostles themselves 
did neither use nor appoint for baptism any certain time. The 
Church for general baptism heretofore made choice of two 
chief days in the year, the feast of Easter, and the feast of 
Pentecost. Which custom when certain churches in Sicilie began 
to violate without cause, they were by Leo Bishop of Rome 
advised” rather to conform themselves to the rest of the world 
in things so reasonable, than to offend men’s minds through 
needless singularity : howbeit always providing “that nevertheless 
in apparent peril of death, danger of siege, straits of persecution, 
fear of shipwreck, and the like exigents, no respect of times 
should cause this singular defence of true safety to be denied 
unto any.” This of Leo did but confirm that sentence which 
Victor had many years before given,* extending the same excep- 


tion as well unto places as times. 


ars | Caplibsai® Pagl4O. si [115-4 Wie tle 
539.] ‘‘The authors themselves of 
that error that they cannot be saved 
which are not baptized, did never 
seek no remedy of the mischief in 
women’s or private baptism.” T. C. 
lib. iii. 219. ‘‘ What plainer testimony 
can there be than that of Augustine, 
which noteth the use of the Church 
to have been to come to the church 
with their children in danger of death, 
and that when some had opinion that 
their children could not be saved if 
they were not baptized? (Contr. 
Lit. Parm. lib. ii. c. 13.) I would 
also know of him what he will answer 
to that which is noted of a Christian 
Jew desperately sick of the palsy, that 
was with his bed carried to the place 
of baptism (Socr. lib. vii. cap. 4). 
What will he answer to this, That 
those which were baptized in their 
beds were thereby made unapt to have 
any place amongst the clergy, (as 
they call them); doth it not leave a 
note of infamy in those which had 
procured that baptism should be 
ministered in private houses? (used. 
lib. vi. cap. 43.) What unto the 
emperor’s decree, whichupon authority 
of the ancient laws and of the Apostles, 
forbiddeth that the holy things should 
be administered in any man’s private 


house? (Just. Vovel. 57.)” [58. 
Ρ. 314 in Corp. Jur. Civ.] 

*Leo £pist. w. ad Episc. Sicil. 
[xvi.. Migne, oS: Z. lix. 695, 7o1. 
c. i. is that ‘‘ baptism is to be cele- 
brated not at Epiphany but at Easter,” 
c. ii., ‘concerning the distinction of 
seasons and of sacraments which is 
to be observed”; c. 111., “‘ why we 
baptize only at Easter and Pentecost” ; 
c. v., ‘*in case of necessity baptism is 
to be given at any time.” This last 
chapter Hooker almost paraphrases, 
translating the final words, ‘‘ut in 
mortis periculo, in obsidionis dis- 
crimine, in persecutionis angustiis, in 
timore naufragii, nullo tempore hoc 
verze salutis singulare remedium cui- 
quam denegemus.”] 

3Vict. Ap. ad Theoph. Alexand. 
in Pontif. Damas. [Migne, S. G. v. 
1485. He fixes Easter as the proper 
time for baptism, adding, ‘‘ Si necesse 
fuerit, aut mortis periculum ingruerit, 
gentiles ad fidem venientes quocunque 
loco vel momento, ubicunque evenerit, 
sive in flumine, sive in mari, sive in 
fontibus, tantum Christianz confes- 
sione credulitatis clarificata, bapti- 
zentur.” ‘‘If there is necessity, or 
peril of death threaten, whatever the 
place or time; whether in a river or 
on the sea or in other waters, if only 
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The objection to Novatian’s ordination 





[2.] That which St. Augustine speaketh of women hasting to 
bring their children to the church when they saw danger, is 
a weak proof that when necessity did not leave them so much 
time, it was not then permitted them neither to make a church 
of their own home. 

Which answer dischargeth likewise their example of a sick Jew 
carried in bed to the place of baptism, and not baptized at home 
in private. 

The cause why such kind of baptism barred men afterwards 
from entering into holy orders, the reason wherefore it was 
objected against Novatian,°® in what respect and how far forth it 
did disable, may be gathered by the twelfth canon set down in the 
council of Neoczesarea after this manner. ‘A man which hath 
been baptized in sickness, is not after to be ordained priest.” 
For it may be thought, “that such do rather at that time, because 
they see no other remedy, than of a voluntary mind lay hold on 
the Christian faith, unless their true and sincere meaning be made 
afterwards the more manifest, or else the scarcity of others enforce 
the Church to admit them.” © 

They bring in Justinian’s imperial constitution, but to what 
pupose, seeing it only forbiddeth men to have the mysteries of 
God administered in their private chapels, lest under that pretence 
heretics should do secretly those things which were unlawful? 
In which consideration he therefore commandeth that if they 
would use those private oratories otherwise than only for their 
private prayers, the bishop should appoint them a clerk whom 


the confession of the Christian faith is | Migne, S, Z. xliii. 70-1, alleged by 


clear, let gentiles who reach the faith 
receive baptism.” The letter, if gen- 
uine, was written to Theophilus of 
Cesarea in Palestine, (Eus. 2. 27. 
v. 22) circ. A.D. 197. The book from 
which Hooker quotes is the Lzder 
Pontificalts or De Vitis Rom. Pontzfi- 
cum ; the earlier portion of which work 
was formerly ascribed to Damasus ; 
and the whole of it since to Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, librarian of the Vati- 
can, A.D. 870. (Migne, S. Z. cxxvii. 
1279.) It is now considered a com- 
pilation by various authors (art. 
Liber Pontificalis in Schaff and 
Herzog’s Ency. of Relig. Knowil.). 
It has been usual to insert it in 
editions of the Councils. Cave, 
A. £. i. 183] 

*( Contra Epistolam Parmeniani. 


Calvin, /zstz¢t. iv. 15, ὃ 20.] 

*| According to a letter of Cornelius, 
bishop of Rome, to Fabian, bishop 
of Antioch, which Eusebius quotes 
(47. 2. vi. 43), Novatian was con- 
verted after he came to manhood and 
received clinical baptism but was not 
confirmed. This was objected against 
him by the Roman clergy when 
Fabianus, predecessor of Cornelius, 
ordained him. } 

ὁ [Ἐὰν νοσῶν τις φωτισθῇ, els πρεσβύ- 
τερον ἄγεσθαι οὐ δύναται. οὐκ ἐκ 
προαιρέσεως γὰρ ἡ πίστις αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης" εἰ μὴ τάχα διὰ τὴν μετὰ 
ταῦτα αὐτοῦ σπουδὴν καὶ πίστιν, καὶ 
διὰ σπάνιν ἀνθρώπων. Hefele, i. 229. 
He dates the Synod 314-325. Covzcz?. 
τ. i. 1484. The canon was inserted in 
the Corp. Jur. Canon., c. 1, dist. 57.] 
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they might entertain for that purpose. 
constitutions made in the time of Leo:7 “It was thought good,” 
saith the emperor, “in their judgment which have gone before, 
that in private chapels none should celebrate the holy communion 
but priests belonging unto higher churches. Which order they 
took as it seemeth for the custody of religion, lest men should 
secretly receive from heretics, instead of the food the bane of their 
souls, pollution in place of expiation.” Again,’ “Whereas a 
sacred canon of the sixth reverend synod requireth baptism, as 
others have likewise the holy sacrifices and mysteries, to be 
celebrated only in temples hallowed for public use, and not in 
private oratories ; which strict decrees appear to have been made 
heretofore in regard of heretics, which entered closely into such 
men’s houses as favoured their opinions, whom under colour of 
performing with them such religious offices they drew from the 
soundness of true religion: now that perverse opinions through 
the grace of Almighty God are extinct and gone, the cause of 
former restraints being taken away, we see no reason but that 
private oratories may henceforward enjoy that liberty which to 
have granted them heretofore had not been safe.” 

In sum, all these things alleged are nothing, nor will it ever be 
proved while the world doth continue, but that the practice of the 
Church in cases of extreme necessity hath made for private baptism 
always more than against it. 

[3.] Yea, “Baptism by any man in case of necessity,” was 


the voice® of the whole world heretofore. 


7Leo, Const. iv. [The ‘‘constitu- 
tiones” of the Emperor Leo VI. occur in 
the Corpus Juris Civilis after those of 
Justinian generally called the Novell. 
The Greek was printed by Stephens 
at Paris, 1558, under the editorship of 
Henry Scrimger, ‘‘ Scotus,” p. 432. 
There were several translations into 
Latin before the end of the century. 
Tois μὲν ἀρχαιοτέροις ἔδοξε τὰς κατ᾽ 
οἴκους ἱερατείας καὶ συνάξεις ὑπὸ μόνον 
ἐκτελεῖσθαι τῶν ταῖς καθολικαῖς ἐκκλη- 
σίαις διαφερόντων ἱερέων"... τοῦτο δ᾽ 
ἔοικεν ἕνεκά γε τῆς περὶ τὴν πίστιν 
ἀσφαλείας εἰς ἐνθύμιον αὐτοῖς ἐπελθεῖν 
ἀποθεσπίσαι" ὡς ay μὴ, ὡς εἰκὸς, τινῶν 
ἐπικρυπτόντων ἀποστασίας ὄλεθρον ἐν 
τῷ τῆς ἱερωσύνης σχήματι, συμβαίνοι, 
ἀντὶ τοῦ ἁγιάζεσθαι, μᾶλλον πλεῖον 
βεβηλοῦσῆαι τοὺς τῆς ἐκείνου μετέ- 
χοντας ἀνιέρου τελετῆς.] 


Neither is Ter- 


8 Leo, Const. xv. [p. 441. Ὁ τῆς 
σεβασμίας ἑκτῆς συνόδου κάνων ἱερὸς 

. τὸ θεῖον τῆς ἀναγεννήσεως λουτρὸν 
ἐν τοῖς κατ᾽ οἶκον εὐκτηρίοις τελεῖσθαι 
οὐ βούλεται, ἀλλὰ ἐν μόνοις τοῖς πρὸς τὸ 
κοινὸν ἀνιερωμένοις ναοῖς... . τὴν γὰρ 
τοιαύτην ἀκρίβειαν δοκεῖ μοι πεποιῆσθαι 
τὸ ἱερόν τῆς συνόδου διάταγμα, διὰ 
τοὺς ἐν ἱερέων ὀνόματι ἀνιέρους καὶ 
βεβήλους τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν προσαγομένους 
τῷ λουτρῷ ποιοῦντας" οἱ, ὡς εἰκὸς, ἐν 
τοῖς τῶν ὁμοδόξων οἴκοις ὑποδυόμενοι, 
οὐ τελοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ συντελοῦσι τοῖς αὐτοῖς 
προερχομένοις" . .. πλὴν ἄλλα γε νῦν 
θείᾳ χάριτι πάσης κακοδοξίας ἀπεσκορα- 
κισμένης, οὐδὲν καὶ κατὰ τοῦτο τὸ μέρος 
ὁρῶ μοι τὸ δόγμα προβαλλύμενον ἀναγ" 
καῖον, εἰς τὸ κωλύειν ἐν τοῖς κατ᾽ οἶκον 
εὐκτηρίοις τὸ λοῦτρον τῆς ἀναγεννήσεως. 

9 «ΤῸ allow of women’s baptizing 
is not only contrary to the learned 
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The teaching of Tertullian 


of the ancient 
against it. 

The boldness of such as pretending Tecla’s example,’ took 
openly upon them both baptism and all other public functions of 
priesthood, Tertullian severely controlleth, saying," “ΤῸ give 
baptism is in truth the bishop’s right. After him it belongeth 
unto priests and deacons, but not to them without authority from 
him received. For so the honour of the Church requireth, which 
being kept, preserveth peace. Were it not in this respect the laity 
might do the same, all sorts might give even as all sorts receive. 
But because emulation is the mother of schisms,!? let it content 
thee” (which art of the order of laymen) “to do it in necessity 
when the state of time or place or person thereunto compelleth. 
For then is their boldness privileged that help when the circum- 
stance of other men’s dangers craveth it.” What he granteth 
generally to lay persons of the house of God, the same we 
cannot suppose he denieth to any sort or sex contained under 
that name, unless himself did restrain the limits of his own 
speech, especially seeing that Tertullian’s rule of interpretation 


writers now, but also contrary to all 
learned antiquity, and contrary to the 
practice of the Church whilst there 
was any tolerable estate. Tertull. 
de Virg. veland. et lib. de Baptism. 
Epiphan. lib. 1. et lib. 1. cont. Heres. 
St. Augustine, although he seem to 
allow of a layman’s baptism in time 
of necessity (Cont. Epist. Parm. lib. 
li. cap. 13), yet there he mentioneth 
not women’s baptism; and in the 
fourth council of Carthage, can. 
100, it is simply without exception 
decreed that a woman ought not to 
baptize:> τ να τάδ. Mirna ὟΣ: 
li. 535. ] 

Wr**Quod si, que Paulo perperam 
ad scripta sunt, exemplum Thecle ad 
licentiam mulierum docendi tinguen- 
dique defendunt: sciant in Asia 
presbyterum, qui eam Scripturam 
construxit, quasi titulo Pauli de suo 
cumulans, convictum atque confessum 
id se amore Pauli fecisse, loco deces- 
sisse.” Tertull. de Baptismo, 17. 
“¢ But if the writings wrongly ascribed 
to St. Paul claim Thekla’s example as 
a licence for women’s teaching and 
baptizing, let them know that in Asia 
the’ priest who composed that writing 
with the view of adding to St. Paul’s 
fame from his own store, after being 


convicted and confessing that for love 
of Paul he had done it, was deposed 
from his office.” Ramsay would trans- 
late ‘* titulo Pauli de suo cumulans,” 
as ‘‘ augmenting it (the story) with the 
title of Paul.” Seec. xvi. of his Chzrch 
in the Roman Empire for a discussion 
of the Acta of Paul and Thekla. St. 
Jerome says that St. John deposed the 
presbyter who magnified St. Paul’s 
part in the story of Thekla. Phrygia, 
and therefore early Phrygian Chris- 
tianity, gave to women exceptional 
freedom and honour. ] 

Ἢ Tertull. de Bapizs. [c. 17. ἐς Dandi 
quidem habet jus summus sacerdos, 
qui est episcopus: dehinc presbyteri 
et diaconi, non tamen sine episcopi 
auctoritate, propter ecclesize honorem. 
Quo salvo, salva pax est. Alioquin 
etiam laicis jus est. Quod enim ex 
gequo accipitur ex equo dari potest 
- . « Atmulatio, schismatum mater 
est. Omnia licere dixit sanctissimus 
Apostolus, sed non omnia expedire. 
Sufficiat scilicet in necessitatibus, ut 
utaris, sicubi aut loci aut temporis aut 
personze conditio compellit. Tunc 
enim constantia succurrentis excipitur, 
quum urget circumstantia _ pericli- 
tantis.”’] 

12 Tertull. [Zoc. czt.]. 


Other opinions of the Fathers 








is elsewhere. 


general, because they are therein comprehended.” 


All which 


Tertullian doth deny 15,1} that women may be called to bear, or 
publicly take upon them to execute offices of ecclesiastical order, 
whereof none but men are capable. 

As for Epiphanius,! he striketh on the very self-same anvil with 


Tertullian. 


And in necessity if St. Augustine allow as much unto laymen as 
Tertullian doth, his “not mentioning” of women is but a slender 
proof that his meaning was to exclude women. 

Finally, the Council of Carthage 16 likewise, although it make no 
express submission, may be very well presumed willing to stoop as 
other positive ordinances do to the countermands of necessity. 


13 «* Subjectum est generali speciale 
. .. In ipso significatur, quia in ipso 
continetur.” Tertull. de veland. Virg. 
[c. 4.] ‘‘Posito genere supponitur 
species.” Azo in lib. ii. Cod. de 
Transact. [Azo was a famous Bo- 
lognese jurist of the 12th century. 
Hooker refers to a phrase, ‘* A quo- 
cunque removetur genus, ab eodem 
removetur et species,” which occurs 
in Azo’s remarks on 772. iv. of the 
Codex, p. 18 of Divinum pene opus, 
Summa Illustris Juris consulti 
Azonis in titulos Codicis. Venice, 
1499, and p. 73. Basil, 1563. ] 

i4¢*Non permittitur mulieri in 
ecclesia loqui, sed nec docere, nec 
tingere, nec offerre, nec ullius virilis 
muneris nedum_ sacerdotalis officii 
sortem sibi vindicare.” Tertull. de 
veland. Virg. [c. 9. “It is not 
permitted to a woman to speak in 
the church, nor to teach, nor to bap- 
tize, nor to make offering, nor to claim 
for herself a part in any man’s func- 
tions, least of all in the priesthood.” 
Calvin quotes the passage, /stzt. iv. 
15, § 4.) 

*5(T. C. (who takes the reference 
from Calvin)in W. ii. 535. ‘* Epiphanius 
upbraideth Marcion that he suffered 
women to baptize.” (Epiph. lib. i. 
Heres. xiii. § 4. Migne, S. G. xli. 
700. Aldwor καὶ ἐπιτροπὴν γυναιξὶ 
βάπτισμα διδόναι" ‘* He gives also to 
women permission to administer bap- 
tism.”) ‘*And in another book he 
derideth them that they made women 
bishops: lib. ii. ubi de Phrygib. et 
Prisca.” (Her.xi\ix.§2. Migne, of. 
cit. 881, *‘Among them women are 


bishops and women are priests and so 
on; they say sex should cause no 
distinction, for in Christ Jesus there 
is neither male nor female.” ᾿Ἐπί- 
σκοποί τε πάρ᾽ αὐτοῖς γυναῖκες, καὶ 
πρεσβύτεροι γυναῖκες, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα" ὡς 
μηδὲν διαφέρειν φησίν" ἐν γὰρ Χριστῷ 
Ῥησοῦ οὔτε ἄρσεν, οὔτε θῆλυ.) ‘* And 
in another book he saith, it was not 
granted to the holy mother of Christ 
to baptize her son: lib. iii.” (Her. 
Ixxix. c. ili. Migne, S. G. xlii. 744, 
“ΤΡ women were permitted by God 
to perform any priestly function or 
might exercise any canonical office in 
the church, surely Mary in the New 
Testament would have done so... - 
But not even the giving of baptism 
was entrusted to her, for otherwise 
Jesus might have been baptized by 
her rather than by John.” Hi ἱερα- 
revew γυναῖκες Θεῴ προσετάσσοντο, ἢ 
κανονικόν τι ἐργάζεσθαι ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, 
ἔδει μᾶλλον αὐτὴν τὴν Μαρίαν ἱερατείαν 
ἐπιτελέσαι ἐν καινῇ διαθήκῃ". . . ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδὲ βάπτισμα διδύναι πεπίστευται" ἔπει 
ἠδύνατο ὁ Χριστὸς μᾶλλον παρ᾽ αὐτής 
βαπτισθῆναι, ἤπερ παρὰ “Iwavyov. 
Epiphaniusisarguing against the heresy 
of the Collyridians, whose priestesses 
offered meat-offerings in memory of 
the Virgin: he argues that it was im- 
possible for a woman to perform any 
sacerdotal office. Cp. § 2. 4. 7.] 
16[1ν. Conc. Carth. A. Ὁ. 398. 
can. 100. ‘‘Mulier baptizare non 
preesumat.” Conczl. τ. ii. 1207, St 
Augustine being one of the subscribers. 
Hefele, Counczis, ii. 417; but compare 
Ρ- 409 on the authenticity of these 
canons, Calvin alleges the canon. ] 
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The refusal of private baptism a modern harshness 


[4.] Judge therefore what the ancient would have thought if in 
their days it had been heard which is published in ours,! that 
because “‘the substance of the sacrament doth chiefly depend on 
the institution of God, which is the form and as it were the life of 
the sacrament,” therefore first, ‘‘if the whole institution be not 
kept, it is no sacrament ;” and secondly, if baptism be private His 
institution is broken, inasmuch as, “according to the orders which 
He hath set for baptism it should be done in the congregation,” 
from whose ordinance in this point we ought not to swarve, 
although we know that infants ‘should be assuredly damned with- 
out baptism.” O sir, you that would spurn thus at such as in case of 
so dreadful extremity should lie prostrate before your feet, you that 
would turn away your face from them at the hour of their most 
need, you that would dam up your ears and harden your heart as 
iron against the unresistible cries of supplicants calling upon you 
for mercy with terms of such invocation as that most dreadful per- 
plexity might minister if God by miracle did open the mouths of 
infants to express their supposed necessity, should first imagine 
yourself in their case and them in yours. This done, let their 
supplications proceed out of your mouth, and your answer out of 
theirs. Would you then contentedly hear, “‘ My son, the rites and 
solemnities of baptism must be kept, we may not do ill that good 
may come of it,!§ neither are souls to be delivered from eternal 
death and condemnation, by breaking orders which Christ hath 
set ;” would you in their case yourself be shaken off with these 
answers, and not rather embrace enclosed with both your arms a 
sentence which now is no Gospel unto you, “I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice ” ? 19 

[5.] To acknowledge Christ’s institution the ground of both 
sacraments, I suppose no Christian man will refuse: for it giveth 
them their very nature, it appointeth the matter whereof they con- 


ἘΠ (110: apt gail UA) “αἱ: 
525]. ‘* The substance of the sacra- 
ment dependeth chiefly of the institu- 
tion and word of God, which is the 
form and as it were the life of the 
sacrament.”  Jdzd. [529.] ‘‘ Although 
part of the institution be observed, yet 
if the whole institution be not, it is 
no sacrament.” T. C. lib. i. p. 146. 
{115. W. di. 537.] ‘The orders 
which God hath set are, that it should 
be done in the congregation and by the 
minister.” Jézd. [537.] ‘‘ And I will 


further say, that although that the 
infants which die without baptism 
should be assuredly damned, (which 
is most false,) yet ought not the orders 
which God has set in his Church to 
be broken after this sort.” 

18 ἐς Nostro peccato alterius saluti 
consulere non debemus.” Aug. lib. 
contra Mendactum, cap. 17. [‘‘We 
must not provide for amother’s salva- 
tion by our own sin.” Migne, 5. Z. 
xl. 542. ] 

19 Matt, ix. 13. 
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sist, the form of their administration it teacheth, and it blesseth BOOK ν. 
them with that grace whereby to us they are both pledges and Ομ. Ixi- 
instruments of life. Nevertheless seeing Christ’s institution con- 
taineth, besides that which maketh complete the essence or nature, 
other things that only are parts as it were of the furniture of sacra- 
ments, the difference between these two must unfold that which 
the general terms of indefinite speech would confound. If the 
place appointed for baptism be a part of Christ’s institution, it is 
but His institution as sacrifice, baptism His institution as mercy, 
*n this case. He which requireth both mercy and sacrifice 
rejecteth His own institution of sacrifice, where the offering of 
sacrifice would hinder mercy from being shewed. External cir- 
cumstances even in the holiest and highest actions are but the 
“lesser things of the law,” whereunto those actions themselves 
being compared are “the greater ;” and therefore as the greater 
are of such importance that they must be done, so in that 
extremity before supposed if our account of the lesser which are 
not to be omitted, should cause omission of that which is more to 
be accounted of, were not this our strict obedience to Christ’s 
institution touching “ mint and cummin,” a disobedience to His 
institution concerning love? But sith no institution of Christ 
hath so strictly tied baptism to public assemblies as it hath done 
all men unto baptism, away with these merciless and bloody sen- 
tences, let them never be found standing in the books and 
writings of a Christian man, they savour not of Christ nor of His 
most gracious and meek Spirit, but under colour of exact 
obedience they nourish cruelty and hardness of heart. 


LXIJ. WHETHER BAPTISM BY WOMEN BE TRUE BAPTISM, GOOD 
AND EFFECTUAL TO THEM THAT RECEIVE IT. 


[1.] To leave private baptism therefore and to come unto Ch. Lxii. 
baptism by women, which they say is no more a sacrament than 


20 Matt. xxiii. 23. measured the virtue and worthiness 

[This long chapter insists that bap- of the sacrament by the worthiness of 
tism by women,—however irregular _ the minister.” (Whitgift’s translation, 
and undesirable,—must not be held W. ii. 527.) And yet Calvin goes 
invalid. Calvin in the /nstztautes (iv. on to deny the validity of lay baptism, 
15, § 16) insisted vehemently oninfant and with special emphasis, baptism 
baptism, and condemned ‘four ana- by women; having already, /oc. c7?. 
baptists, which deny us to be rightly 8 4, insisted that the power of the 
baptized because we were baptized by _ keys, that is the ministry of baptism, 
wicked and idolatrous persons in the must not be severed from baptism. 
Pope’s church.” This, he said, was Cartwright, who follows Calvin, does 
the error of the Donatists, *‘who not shrink from the Donatist error. 
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Alleged invalidity of baptism by women 





any other ordinary washing or bathing of man’s body ;! the reason 
whereupon they ground their opinion herein is such, as making 
baptism by women void, because women are no ministers in the 
Church of God, must needs generally annihilate the baptism of all 
unto whom their conceit shall apply this exception, whether it be 


in regard of sex, of quality, of insufficiency, or whatsoever. 


For if 


want of calling do frustrate baptism, they that baptize without 
calling do nothing, be they women or men. 


Whitgift is clear that Calvin is wrong 
on the question of baptism by a lay- 
man; on the point of women’s baptism 
“‘T suspend my judgment”; and yet 
“ΕἼ say that baptism ministered by 
women istrue baptism, though it be not 
lawful for women to baptize.” (W. ἢ. 
526.) Hooker is struck by the singular 
manner in which history is repeating 
itself. He comments at length upon 
Novatianism, the Puritanism of the 
third century, and the error of the 
great Christian leader Cyprian. From 


- these beginnings Donatism developed, 


schism leading to heresy. Hooker 
leaves it to the intelligent reader to 
apply to the circumstances of his own 
time this elaborate account of a famous 
chapter of church history. And he 
feels that the friends of Calvin can 
hardly resent a criticism which implies 
throughout that he is the Cyprian of 
the sixteenth century. ] 

Pen ib ie ps 4 4ave [SERA WV eulle 
525.] ““Οη this point, whether he be 
a minister or no, dependeth not only 
the dignity but also the being of the 
sacrament. So that 1 take the baptism 
of women to be no more the holy 
sacrament of baptism than any other 
daily or ordinary washing of the child.” 
[‘‘ Women that may not speak in a 
congregation, may yet in time of 
necessity minister the sacrament of 
baptism, and that in a private house.”’ 
Admon. W. ii. 501. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Book of Common Prayer the 
first rubric before the Office for Public 
Baptism ends: ‘‘ Nevertheless if neces- 
sity so require children may at all 
times be baptized at home.” In the 
Office that follows, ‘*‘ Of them that be 
baptised in private houses in time of 
necessity,” the first rubric, after depre- 
cating the deferring of baptism beyond 
the first Sunday after birth, continues, 
*‘And also they (the pastors and 
curates) shaJl warn them that without 


great cause and necessity, they baptise 
not children at home in their houses. 
And when great need shall compel 
them so to do that then they minister 
on this fashion. First let them that 
be present call upon God for his grace, 
and say the Lord’s prayer, if the time 
will suffer. And then one of them 
shall name the child and dip him in 
the water, or pour water upon him 
saying, etc., εἴς." These words, as 
King James insisted, ‘‘ could not but 
intend a permission and suffering of 
women and private persons to baptise.” 
Whitgift (W. ii. 496) tries to make the 
rubric allow baptism only in private 
houses but not by private persons. 
The Bishop of London at the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference read letters to 
prove that the framers of the Prayer 
Book intended to sanction private 
baptism in case of necessity. On the 
other hand we find in Grindal’s 772- 
junctions for the province of York 
(1571) that “‘no person. . . not being 
ordered at the least for a deacon 
shall presume . . . to minister the 
sacrament of baptism.” A _ similar 
prohibition occurs in Grindal’s A7ticles 
to be enquired of in the province of 
Canterbury in 1576 (Park. Soc. 
Grindal, pp. 132, 161). _Bullinger’s 
Decades were on the same side. The 
Hampton Court Conference, on the 
third day, for, ‘‘they baptise not 
children,” ordered ‘‘ They cause not 
children to be baptised,” to be read ; 
and for, ‘‘ Then they minister it,” the 
words, ‘‘ The curate or lawful minister 
present shall do it on this fashion.”’ 
See Dr. Barlow’s account of the dis- 
cussion in The Phenix, i. pp. 146-7, 
171. Whitgift’s final wordsare: ‘‘So 
that notwithstanding I suspend my 
judgment for baptizing by women, yet 
Iam out of doubt for private baptism.” 
i. 540. See Appendix, ‘‘ Baptism by 
Women.” ] 


Clement’s evidence 
oe 

[2.] To make women teachers in the house of God were a 
gross absurdity, seeing the Apostle hath said, “I permit not a 
woman to teach ;”2 and again, “ Let your women in churches be 
silent.”3 Those extraordinary gifts of speaking with tongues and 
prophesying, which God at that time did not only bestow upon 
men, but on women also, made it the harder to hold them con- 
fined with private bounds. Whereupon the Apostle’s ordinance 
was necessary against women’s public admission to teach. And 
because when law hath begun some one thing or other well, 
it giveth good occasion either to draw by judicious exposition out 
of the very law itself, or to annex to the law by authority and 
jurisdiction things of like conveniency, therefore Clement ex- 
tendeth this apostolic constitution to baptism.* “ For,” saith he, 
“if we have denied them leave to teach, how should any man 
dispense with nature and make them ministers of holy things, 
seeing this unskilfulness is a part of the Greecians’ impiety, which 
for the service of women goddesses have women priests?” 

I somewhat marvel that men which would not willingly be 
thought to speak or write but with good conscience, dare hereupon 
openly avouch Clement for a witness,® “That as when the Church 
began not only to decline but to fall away from the sincerity of 
religion it borrowed a number of other profanations of the 
heathens, so it borrowed this, and would needs have women priests 
as the heathens had, and that this was one occasion of bringing 
baptism by women into the Church of God.” Is it not plain in 
their own eyes that first by an evidence which forbiddeth women 
to be ministers of baptism, they endeavour to shew how women 
were admitted unto that function in the wane and declination of 
Christian piety; secondly, that by an evidence rejecting the 
heathens, and condemning them of impiety, they would prove 
such affection towards heathens as ordereth the affairs of the 
Church by the pattern of their example ; and thirdly, that out of 
an evidence which nameth the heathens as being in some part a 


27 Tim. ii. 12. 

37 Cor. xiv. 34. 

4Clem. Const. Apostol. lib. iii. cap. 
9. [Migne, S. G. i. 781. Περὶ δὲ 
τοῦ γυναῖκας βαπτίζειν, γνωρίζομεν 
ὑμῖν, ὅτι κίνδυνος οὐ μικρὸς ταῖς τοῦτο 
ἐπιχειρούσαις" διὸ οὐ συμβουλεύομεν" 
ἐπισφαλὲς γάρ᾽ μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ παρά- 
νομον καὶ ἀσεβές" ““Απᾶ as regards 
the administration of baptism by 
women, we give you to know that 


those attempting it incur no small 
danger. Wherefore we give no such 
counsel. The thing is dangerous. 
Nay, it is lawless and impious.” . . - 
Hi 08... διδάσκειν αὐταῖς οὐκ ἐπετρέ- 
ψαμεν, πῶς ἱερατεῦσαι ταύταις παρὰ 
φύσιν τις συγχωρήσει; τοῦτο γὰρ τῆς 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἀθεότητος τὸ ἀγνόημα. 
θηλείαις θεαῖς ἱερείας χειροτονεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ τῆς Χριστοῦ διατάξεως. 


5T. C. lib. i. p. 144. [113-] 
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Baptism illegally bestowed may be valid 


BOOK y, reason why the Church had no women priests, they gather the 
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heathens to have been one of the first occasions why it had? So 
that throughout every branch of this testimony their issue is yea, 
and their evidence directly no. 

[3.] But to women’s baptism in private by occasion of urgent 
necessity, the reasons that only concern ordinary baptism in 
public are no just prejudice, neither can we by force thereof 
disprove the practice of those churches which (necessity requiring) 
allow baptism in private to be administered by women. We may 
not from laws that prohibit any thing with restraint conclude 
absolute and unlimited prohibitions. Although we deny not but 
they which utterly forbid such baptism may have perhaps where- 
with to justify their orders against it. For even things lawful ® are 
well prohibited, when there is fear lest they make the way to 
unlawful more easy. And it may be the liberty of baptism by 
women at such times doth sometimes embolden the rasher sort to 
do it where no such necessity is.7 

[4.] But whether of permission besides law, or in presumption 
against law, they do it, is it thereby altogether frustrate, void, and 


as though it were never given ἢ 


6 «* Licita prohibentur, ne si permit- 
terentur eorum occasione perveniatur 
adillicita.” L.‘*neque tamen.” Just. 
de Asuth. [in Bod. Ms. Auth.] Tut. 1. 
““ Officium.” D. dered Vind. [‘‘Law- 
ful things are forbidden lest if they 
were allowed they should become the 
occasion of unlawful things.” The 
places referred to apparently are, Just. 
Lnst. 1. 21 (Berlin, 1889, i. p. 8), De 
Authoritate Tutorum, ὃ 1; ‘‘ Neque 
tamen hereditatem adire, etc.:” and 
Dig. vi. 1. 9 (2bzd. p. 90); ‘* Offi- 
cium autem judicis, etc.” But neither 
of these ‘leges’ seems to the point. In 
Digest, i. 18. 6. t. 1. p. 46, ed. Lugd. 
1552, the following gloss occurs, 
** Preetextu liciti, non debet committi 
illicitum.” ] 

*[Bishop Cooper, quoted by the 
author of AZ. Some laid out in his 
colours, p. 66, says, ‘As touching 
the baptism by midwives, I can assure 
you that the Church of England, or 
any that I know of in place of govern- 
ment thereof, doth not maintain either 
the baptism of midwives as a thing 
tolerable in the Church, or else the 
condemnation of those children that 
depart this world unbaptized, but doth 


account them both erroneous, and not 
according to the word of God. For 
in the convocation the matter was 
debated amongst us, wherein some of 
those persons were present, to whom 
the drawing of the book was permitted: 
who protested that neither the order 
of the book did allow any such thing, 
neither that it was any part of their 
meaning to approve the same. But 
for so much as baptizing by women 
hath been aforetime commonly used, 
and now also of rashness by some is 
done, the book only taketh order and 
provideth, that if the child be baptized 
by the midwife rebaptizing be not 
admitted.” Bridges, Defence, p. 576. 
“*Concerning ‘permitting the admini- 
stration of baptism (in this light of the 
Gospel) to women,’ (be it spoken 
with the reverence of our brethren) 
it is most untrue. When as it is not 
only given customarily in the open 
charge of every visitation, whether 
any such thing be done by them, as 
in the time of the popish darkness 
was used: but also if any such thing 
have happened, and be found out, the 
parties that so have done are openly 
punished for the same.” ] 


The Church has ever abhorred iteration of baptism 





They which have not at the first their right baptism must of 
necessity be rebaptized, because the law of Christ tieth all men to 
receive baptism. Iteration of baptism once given hath been 
always thought a manifest contempt of that ancient apostolic 
aphorism, “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,”® baptism not 
only one inasmuch as it hath every where the same substance and 
offereth unto all men the same grace, but one also for that it ought 
not to be received by any one man above once. We serve that 
Lord, which is but one, because no other can be joined with Him: 
we embrace that Faith which is but one, because it admitteth no 
innovation: that Baptism we receive which is but one, because it 
cannot be received often. For how should we practice iteration 
of baptism, and yet teach that we are by baptism born anew, that 
by baptism we are admitted into the heavenly society of saints, 
those things be really and effectually done by baptism which are 
no more possible to be often done than a man can naturally be 
often born,? or civilly be often adopted into any one’s stock and 
family? This also is the cause why they that present us unto 
baptism are entitled for ever after our parents in God, and the 
reason why there we receive new names in token that by baptism 
we are made new creatures. As Christ hath therefore died and 
risen from the dead but once, so the sacrament which both 
extinguisheth in Him our former sin and beginneth in us a new 
condition of life, is by one only actual administration for ever 
available, according to that in the Nicene Creed, “I believe one 
baptism for remission of sins.” 

[5.] And because second baptism was ever abhorred!? in the 


5. Ephes. iv. 5. 

9**Una est nativitas de terra, alia 
de ccelo; una de carne, alia de Spiritu ; 
una de zternitate, alia de mortalitate ; 
una de masculo et fcemina, alia de 
Deo et Ecclesia. Sed ipse due 
singulares sunt. Quomodo enim 
uterus non potest repeti, sic nec bap- 
tismus iterair.” Prosp. Setex. 331. 
[Migne, S. Z. li. 479. The ‘‘sen- 
tentiz” are all extracted by Prosper 
from St. Augustine. This occurs 
Tract. τι in Joan. n. 6. ‘‘ There is 
one birth earthly, there is another 
heavenly; one of the flesh, another of 
the Spirit ; one of eternity, another of 
mortality ; one of male and female, 
another of God and the Church. But 
those two are each single. For as the 
womb cannot be entered again so 


baptism cannot be repeated.” ] ‘‘ Eja 
fratres lacteum genitalis fontis ad 
laticem convolate, ut semper vobis 
aqua sufficiat, hoc ante omnia scientes, 
quia hance nec effundere licet nec 
rursus haurire.”” Zeno, /zv2t. ad Font. 
[Migne, S. Z. xi. 482. Zeno was 
eighth bishop of Verona in the fourth 
century and afterwards its patron saint. 
‘* Haste, brethren, to the nourishing 
water of the birth-giving font that its 
waters may always be sufficient for 
you, knowing this before all else, that 
this water may never be poured away 
nor ever drunk a second time.’’] 

10 August. de Bapt. cont. Don. lib. 
ii. cap. 14. [Migne, S. Z. xlili. 138. 
‘* Quid sit perniciosius, utrum omnino 
non baptizari, an rebaptizari, judicari 
difficile est. Video quidem quid 
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The error of Novatian 
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baptism are driven under some pretence or other to make the 
former baptism void. Tertullian the first that proposed to the 
Church," Agrippinus the first in the Church that accepted, and 
against the use of the Church Novatian the first that publicly 
began to practise rebaptization, did it therefore upon these 
two grounds, a true persuasion that baptism is necessary, and 
a false that the baptism which others administered was no 
baptism. Novatianus his conceit was that none can administer 
true baptism but the true Church of Jesus Christ, that he 
and his followers alone were the Church, and for the rest he 
accounted them wicked and profane persons, such as by baptism 
could cleanse no man, unless they first did purify themselves, and 
reform the faults wherewith he charged them. At which time St. 
Cyprian!’ with the greatest part of African bishops, because they 
likewise thought that none but only the true Church of God can 
baptize, and were of nothing more certainly persuaded than that 
heretics are as rotten branches cut off from the life and body of 
the true Church, gathered hereby that the Church of God both 
may with good consideration and ought to reverse that baptism 
which is given by heretics. These held and practised their own 
opinion, yet with great protestations often made that they neither 
loved a whit the less, nor thought in any respect the worse of 
them that were of a contrary mind. In requital of which in- 
genuous !* moderation the rest that withstood them did it in 
peaceable sort with very good regard had of them as of men 
in error but not in heresy. 


amplius homines detestentur atque 
horreant.” ‘‘ Which is more danger- 
ous, never to be baptized at all or to 
be baptized a second time, is difficult 
to be decided. But I see which men 
most detest and abhor.’’] 

Tert. de Bapt. [c.15. Tertullian 
denies that heretics have the same 
God or Christ as the orthodox, and 
continues, ‘‘Ideoque nec baptismus 
unus, quia non idem. Quem quum 
rite non habeant, sine dubio non 
habent.” ‘‘And therefore neither 
have we one, because not the same 
baptism; which since they have it not 
rightly, without doubt they have not 
at all.” Consult note G. in the 
Oxford Translation, p. 280.] 

12 Cypr. pst. 71. [Agrippinus, 
‘* preedecessor”’ of Cyprian, held the 


first council of Carthage, about A.D. 
215, which decided for the rebaptism 
of heretics. Cyprian quotes his 
authority in Letter 71 and 73, Oxford 
Translation, pp. 239, 244, where con- 
sult note. ] 

a8 Euseb. lib.) vil. ὉΔΡ. 2, 53. Gypr, 
£pist. 70-76. [For Cyprian and Nova- 
tianism, consult Benson’s Cyfrzaz.} 

14[a has ‘ingenious,’ which in 
Bod. Ms. is corrected to ‘ingenuous.’ 
The two words were often spelt alike, 
but Hooker must have clearly distin- 
guished ‘ ingeniosus,’ ‘ intellectual,’— 
‘having zgenium,’ from ‘ingenuus,’ 
‘free born,’ and therefore ‘frank.’ 
C. and P. (ii. 285) refer to § 4 of 
George Cranmer’s Letter, where ‘ in- 
geniously’ is similarly used for ‘in- 
genuously.’] 


Conditions of validity of baptism by heretics 





[6.] The bishop of Rome against their novelties upheld as 
beseemed him the ancient and true apostolic customs,!® till 
they which unadvisedly before had erred became in a manner 
all reconciled friends unto truth,!® and saw that heresy in the 
ministers of baptism could no way evacuate the force thereof; 
such heresy alone excepted,!’ as by reason of unsoundness in 
the highest articles of Christian faith, presumed to change, 
and by changing to maim the substance, the form of baptism. 
In which respect the Church did neither simply disannul, nor 
absolutely ratify baptism by heretics. For the baptism which 
Novatianists gave stood firm, whereas they whom Samosatenians 
had baptized were rebaptized.1® It was likewise ordered in the 
council of Arles,!9 that if any Arian did reconcile himself to 


16 “Ὁ ye Στέφανος μὴ δεῖν τι vew- 
τέρον παρὰ τὴν κρατήσασαν ἀρχῆθεν 
παράδοσιν ἐπικαινοτομεῖν οἰόμενος, ἐπὶ 
τούτῳ διηγανάκτει. Euseb. E. H. vii. 
3. ‘But Stephen who thought that 
no innovations should be made con- 
trary to the tradition that had prevailed 
from antiquity, was greatly offended at 
this.” Stephen was bishop of Rome. ] 

16 ἐς T]li ipsi episcopi qui rebaptizan- 
dos hzereticos cum Cypmiano statuerant 
ad antiquam consuetudinem revoluti 
novum emisere decretum.” Hieron. 
cont. Lucifer. [Migne, S. Z. xxiii. 
178. ‘* Those very bishops who had 
ruled with Cyprian that heretics 
should be rebaptized, returning to 
ancient custom, put forth a new 
decree.”] Vide et August. contr. 
Crescon. lib. iii. cap. 2,3. [Migne, 
S. LZ. xliii. 497. Cyprian’s views are 
discussed. ] et 4 22:2. 48. [93. Migne, 
S. L. xxxili. 339. Chap. x. discusses 
Cyprian. The letter is to Vincentius. 
DC Be 18553.] 

17 *<Tixisti fieri non posse ut in 
falso baptismate inquinatus abluat, 
immundus emundet, supplantator 
erigat, perditus liberet, reus veniam 
tribuat, damnatus absolvat. Bene 
hzc omnia poterunt ad solos hzreticos 
pertinere, qui [quia] falsaverunt Sym- 
bolum, dum alter dixerit duos Deos 
cum Deus unus sit, alter Patrem vult 
in persona Filii cognosci, alter carnem 
subducens Filio Dei per quam Deo 
reconciliatus est mundus; et ceteri 
hujusmodi, quia sacramentis catholicis 
alieni noscuntur.” Optat. lib. i. 
[c. 10 of De Schismate Donatistarum. 


Migne, S. Z. xi. 905. Optatus was a 
Numidian bishop who addressed this 
treatise to the Parmenian mentioned by 
Hookerlater on in the chapter (p. 320). 
‘*VYou said that it could not be that ina 
false baptism the defiled could wash 
clean, the impure could purify, the over- 
thrower could make to stand, the lost 
could make free, the accused give 
pardon, the damned absolve! But 
all this can be true only of heretics 
who have falsified the Creed; one 
saying that there are two Gods when 
there is one; another wishing the 
Father to be known in the person of 
the Son; a third withdrawing from 
the Son of God the flesh whereby the 
world is reconciled to God ; and others 
there are of like kind who are known 
to be separated from the sacraments 
of the Catholic Church.’’] 

18 Synod. Nice. can. 19. [Περὶ 
τῶν Παυλιανισάντων, εἶτα προσφυγόν- 
των τῇ καθολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ὅρος ἐκτέ- 
θειται ἀναβαπτίζεσθαι αὐτοὺς ἐξάπαν- 
ros. [‘* With regard to the Paulianists 
(z.e. followers of Paul of Samosata), 
who wish to return to the Catholic 
Church, the rule which orders them 
to be rebaptized must be observed.” 
Hefele, Councils, i. 430. Compare 
the milder treatment of the Cathari or 
Novatians in canon 8, Hefele, p. 410. 
They have only to submit to im- 
position of hands. ] 

19 Synod. i. Arelat. can. 8. [‘‘ De 
Afris, quod propria lege utuntur, ut 
rebaptizent ; placuit ut si ad Ecclesiam 
aliquis de heresi venerit, interrogent 
eum Symbolum; et si perviderint eum 
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by examination they found him not baptized in the name of 
the Trinity. 

Dionysius bishop of Alexandria maketh report 2° how there 
lived under him a man of good reputation and of very ancient 
continuance in that church, who being present at the rites of 
baptism, and observing with better consideration than ever 
before what was there done, came and with weeping submission 
craved of his bishop not to deny him baptism, the due of all 
which profess Christ, seeing it had been so long sithence his 
evil hap to be deceived by the fraud of heretics, and at their 
hands (which till now he never throughly and duly weighed) 
to take a baptism full fraught with blasphemous impieties, a 
baptism in nothing like unto that which the true Church of 
Christ useth. The bishop greatly moved thereat, yet durst not 
adventure to rebaptize, but did the best he could to put him 
in good comfort, using much persuasion with him not to trouble 
himself with things which were past and gone, nor after so long 
continuance in the fellowship of God’s people to call now in 
question his first entrance. The poor man that saw himself in 
this sort answered but not satisfied, spent afterwards his life in 
continual perplexity, whereof the bishop remained fearful to give 
release: perhaps too fearful, if the baptism were such as his own 
declaration importeth. For that the substance whereof was 
rotten at the very first, is never by tract of time able to recover 


in Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto esse with several Mss. But the canon has 


baptizatum, manus ΕἸ tantum impona- 
tur, ut accipiat Spiritum Sanctum. 
Quod si interrogatus non responderit 
hanc Trinitatem, baptizetur.” Hefele, 
op. cit. 188. ‘With regard to the 
Africans who use a law of their own 
of rebaptism, it was resolved that if 
any one came into the Church out of 
heresy, he should be asked to recite 
his Creed ; andif it shall be perceived 
that he was baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, hands 
only shall be laid upon him, that he 
may receive the Holy Ghost. But if 
when asked for his Creed he shall 
not confess this Trinity, he is to be 
baptized.” This wasa general Council 
of the West, convened by Constantine, 
to consider Donatism, in the year 314. 
Three British bishops subscribed. 
Hooker read ‘ Arianis’ for ‘ Afris’ 


in view the rule of Agrippinus and 
Cyprian that baptism by a heretic was 
not valid, and does not refer to Arians. 
The Venice Cozczlia (1585), prints 
‘ Arianis,’ but adds ‘ Afris’ in a note 
(i. 606). The copy in the Lambeth 
Library has Whitgift’s arms. ] 

30 Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 9. 
[Quoted also by T. C. ii. 135, to 
shew that the presumed invalidity of 
baptism in any case does not imply a 
necessity of rebaptization. Book vii. 
consists largely of quotations from the 
Epistles of Dionysius whom Eusebius 
terms ‘‘that great bishop of Alexan- 
dria.” Hooker here paraphrases 
freely a passage quoted from the fifth 
Epistle of Dionysius to Xystus of 
Rome. See Benson’s Cyprian, 355, 
for a discussion of the story. } 
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soundness. And where true baptism was not before given, the BOOK ν. 
case of rebaptization is clear. Ch. Ixii. 
[7.] But by this it appeareth that baptism is not void in 
regard of heresy, and therefore much less through any other 
moral defect in the minister thereof. Under which second 
pretence Donatists notwithstanding took upon them to make 
frustrate the Church’s baptism, and themselves to rebaptize 
their own fry. For whereas some forty years after the martyr- 
dom of blessed Cyprian the emperor Diocletian began ἴο Circaan. 200. 
persecute the Church of Christ, and for the speedier abolish- 
ment of their religion to burn up their sacred books, there were 
in the Church itself ‘Traditors” content to deliver up the books 
of God by composition, to the end their own lives might be 
spared. Which men growing thereby odious to the rest whose 
constancy was greater, it fortuned that after, when one Cecilian 
was ordained bishop in the church of Carthage, whom 
others endeavoured in vain to defeat by excepting against 
him as a Traditor, they whose accusations could not prevail, 
desperately joined themselves in one, and made ἃ bishop 
of their own crew, accounting from that day forward their 
faction the only true and sincere Church. The first bishop on 
that part was Majorinus, whose successor Donatus being the 
first that wrote in defence of their schism, the birds that 
were hatched before by others have their names from him. 
[8.] Arians and Donatists began both about one time. 
Which heresies according to the different strength of their 
own sinews, wrought as hope of success led them, the one 
with the choicest wits, the other with the multitude so far, 
that after long and troublesome experience the perfectest view 
men could take of both was hardly able to induce any certain 
determinate resolution, whether error may do more by the 
curious subtilty of sharp discourse, or else by the mere appear- 
ance of zeal and devout affection, the latter of which two aids 
gave Donatists beyond all men’s expectation as great a sway 
as ever any schism or heresy had within that reach of the 
Christian world where it bred and grew: the rather perhaps 
because the Church which neither greatly feared them, and 
besides had necessary cause to bend itself against others that 
aimed directly at a far higher mark, the Deity of Christ, was 
contented to let Donatists have their forth by the space of 
threescore years and above, even from ten years before Con- 
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his books against Parmenian.7! 

[9.] During which term and the space of that schism’s con- 
tinuance afterwards, they had, besides many other secular and 
worldly means to help them forward, these special advantages. 
First, the very occasion of their breach with the Church of 
God, a just hatred and dislike of Traditors, seemed plausible ; 
they easily persuaded their hearers that such men could not be 
holy as held communion and fellowship with them that betray 
religion. Again, when to dazzle the eyes of the simple, and 
to prove that it can be no church which is not holy, they had 
in show and sound of words the glorious pretence of the creed 
apostolic, “I believe the Holy Catholic Church,” we need not 
think it any strange thing that with the multitude they gained 
credit. And avouching that such as are not of the true Church 
can administer no true baptism, they had for this point whole 
volumes of St. Cyprian’s own writings together with the judgment 
of divers Affrican synods whose sentence was the same with his. 
Whereupon the Fathers were likewise in defence of their just 
cause very greatly prejudiced, both for that they could not 
enforce the duty of men’s communion with a church confessed 
to be in many things blameworthy, unless they should oftentimes 
seem to speak as half-defenders of the faults themselves, or at 
the least not so vehement accusers thereof as their adversaries ; 
and to withstand iteration of baptism, the other branch of the 
Donatists’ heresy, was impossible without manifest and professed 
rejection of Cyprian, whom the world universally did in his 
lifetime admire as the greatest amongst prelates, and now 
honour as not the lowest in the kingdom of heaven. So true 
we find it by experience of all ages in the Church of God, that 
“the teacher’s error is the people’s trial, harder and heavier by so 
much to bear, as he is in worth and regard greater that mis- 
persuadeth them.”??. Although there was odds between Cyprian’s 
cause and theirs, he differing from others of sounder understand- 
ing in that point, but not dividing himself from the body of the 
Church by schism as did the Donatists. For which cause, saith 


21 Circa an. 370. [The meaning of 35 <* Ticebamus ergo in superioribus 


‘have their forth,’— or ‘ foorth,’ as 
Aand Bodl. Ms. read,—has not been 
explained. ‘‘ Have theirs, forthby,” is 
the earliest correction. Gauden sug- 
gests ‘‘havetheircourse.” ‘‘ Have their 
force forthby ” was perhaps intended. ] 


quod in ecclesia Dei tentatio esset 
populi, error magistri; et tanto major 
tentatio quanto ipse esset doctior qui 
erraret.” Vincent, Commontt. 17. 
Migne, S. Z. 1. 660.] 


The Church’s temptation to rebaptize Donatists 311 
Vincentius,?> “Of one and the same opinion we judge (which BOOK V. 
may seem strange) the authors catholic, and the followers Ch. αὶ 
heretical; we acquit the masters, and condemn the scholars ; 
they are heirs of heaven which have written those books, the 
defenders whereof are trodden down to the pit of hell.” 

[το.] The invectives of catholic writers therefore against them 
are sharp; the words of imperial edicts by Honorius and 
Theodosius ** made to bridle them very bitter, the punish- 
ments severe in revenge of their folly. Howbeit for fear (as 
we may conjecture) lest much should be derogated from the 
baptism of the Church, and baptism by Donatists be more 
esteemed of than was meet, if on the one side that which 
heretics had done ill should stand as good, on the other side 
that be reversed which the Catholic Church had well and re- 
ligiously done, divers better minded than advised men thought 
it fittest to meet with this inconvenience by rebaptizing Donatists 
as well as they rebaptized Catholics. For stay whereof the 
same emperors saw it meet to give their law a double edge,” 
whereby it might equally on both sides cut off not only heretics 
which rebaptized whom they could pervert, but also Catholic 
and Christian priests which did the like unto such as before 
had taken baptism at the hands of heretics, and were afterwards 


circa an. 405. [Tit. 6 15 We sanctum 
baptisma iteretur; § 4 is an edict 


2 Vincent. Lirin. adver. Heres. 
cap. 11. [c. 6. Migne, S. Z. 1. 646. 


“Ὁ rerum mira conversio! auctores 
ejusdem opinionis catholici, consecta- 
tores vero heeretici judicantur : absol- 
vuntur magistri, condemnantur dis- 
cipuli: conscriptores librorum filii 
regni erunt, assertores vero gehenna 
suscipiet.” He goes on to ask if any 
is so made as to doubt that ‘‘ that 
most blessed light of all holy bishops 
and martyrs,” Cyprian will reign with 
Christ in heaven. Vincent, a presbyter 
of Gaul, wrote in the monastery on 
the island of Lerins, his Adversus pro- 
fanas omnium novitates Hereticorum 
Commonitorium, in A.D. 434. This 
famous tract contains so much of the 
language of the Athanasian Creed 
that some connection between the two 
compositions is beyond doubt. An 
English translation of the Commonz- 
tortum was published in 1554, and 
another into Scotch by Ninian Winzet 
at Antwerp in 1563. ] 

24Vide C. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 6. 
1. ‘* Adversarios,” et 1. ‘* Nullus,” 


ascribed to Arcadius, Honorius, and 
Theodosius ii. against the Donatists ; 
it begins with the word ‘‘ adversarios.” 
**To such a point of wickedness have 
those proceeded who are called Dona- 
tists that treading under foot the 
sacraments they iterate holy baptism 
with noxious audacity, and infect with 
the contagion of a profane repetition 
men once already washed by divine 
grace. So from schism heresy is 
born.” The rest of the decree is 
equally ‘‘sharp,” and the penalties 
of forfeiture of property very ‘‘bitter.” 
‘*Nullus” is the first word of § 6, an 
equally severe edict of Honorius and 
Theodosius ii., in which Novatians are 
specially named. See Codicis Theo- 
destant Libri xvi., edited by J. 
Cujacius, Leyden, 1566, pp. 507-9.] 
25 «Siquis.” C.‘‘ We Sanct. Baptis.” 
circa an. 413. [This is the last refer- 
ence over again, quoted in the Codex 
Justiniani, book i. tit. 6, Siz Fear. 
6 is ‘‘ Ne sanctum baptisma iteretur.”] 
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BOOK V. reconciled to the Church of God. Donatists were therefore in 
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process of time, though with much ado, wearied and at the 
length worn out by the constancy of that truth which teacheth, 
that evil ministers of good things are as torches, a light to 
others, a waste to none but themselves only, and that the 
foulness of their hands can neither any whit impair the virtue 
nor stain the glory of the mysteries of Christ. 

_ [21.] Now that which was done amiss by virtuous and good 
men, as Cyprian, carried aside with hatred against heresy, and 
was secondly followed by Donatists, whom envy and rancour 
covered with show of godliness made obstinate to cancel what- 
soever the Church did in the sacrament of baptism, hath of 
later days in another respect far different from both the former, 
been brought freshly again into practice. For the Anabaptist 
rebaptizeth, because in his estimation the baptism of the Church 
is frustrate, for that we give it unto infants which have not 
faith, whereas according unto Christ’s institution, as they con- 
ceive it, true baptism should always presuppose actual belief in 
receivers, and is otherwise no baptism. 

[12.] Of these three errors there is not any but hath been 
able at the least to allege in defence of itself many fair proba- 
bilities. Notwithstanding, sith the Church of God hath hitherto 
always constantly maintained, that to rebaptize them which are 
known to have received true baptism is unlawful; that if baptism 
seriously be administered in the same element and with the 
same form of words which Christ’s institution teacheth, there is 
no other defect in the world that can make it frustrate, or deprive 
it of the nature of a true sacrament; and lastly, that baptism 
is only then to be readministered, when the first delivery thereof 
is void in regard of the fore-alleged imperfections and no other; 
shall we now in the case of baptism, which having both for 
matter and form the substance of Christ’s institution, is by a 
fourth sort of men voided for the only defect of ecclesiastical 
authority in the minister, think it enough that they blow away the 
force thereof with the bare strength of their very breath by saying, 
‘‘We take such baptism to be no more the sacrament of baptism, 
than any other ordinary bathing to be a sacrament” ἢ 

[13-] It behoveth generally all sorts of men to keep them- 
selves within the limits of their own vocation.” And seeing 


26 Numb, xvi. 10, ‘‘[He hath also the sons of Levi with thee, and seek ye 
taken thee to Him and all thy brethren __ the office of the priest also?”? From 
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God from Whom men’s several degrees and pre-eminences do BOOK V. 
proceed, hath appointed them in His Church, at whose hands 
His pleasure is that we should receive both baptism and all 
other public medicinable helps of soul, perhaps thereby the 
more to settle our hearts in the love of our ghostly superiors, 
they have small cause to hope that with Him their voluntary 
services will be accepted who thrust themselves into functions 
either above their capacity or besides their place, and over 
boldly intermeddle with duties whereof no charge was ever 
given them. They that in any thing exceed the compass of 
their own order do as much as in them lieth to dissolve that 
order which is the harmony of God’s Church. 

Suppose therefore that in these and the like considerations 
the law did utterly prohibit baptism to be administered by any 
other than persons thereunto solemnly consecrated, what neces- 
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sity soever happen. 


Moses’ rebuke of Korah.] Zevz¢. x. 1, 
[The death of Nadab and Abihu be- 
cause they offered strange fire.] 7 Sam. 
xiii. 11, [Saul in Samuel’s absence offers 
a burnt offering.] 2 Sam. vi. 6, [The 
death of Uzzah for touching the ark. ] 
2 Chron. xxvi. 16, [‘‘ But when he 
(King Uzziah) was strong his heart 
was lift up to his destruction ; for he 
transgressed against the Lord his God 
and went into the temple of the Lord 
to burn incense upon the altar of 
incense.” For which he was smitten 
with leprosy.] ed. v. 4, [‘‘ And no 
man taketh this honour unto himself, 
but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron.” ] 

279. 4. 2. c. ‘‘ Lugdunensis.” [There- 
ference is to the Canon Law, Decretum, 
11. caus. 9, qu. 2, ὃ 10, in which an 
answer of Pope Urban to Hugo, Arch- 
bishop of Leyden, is given. In the 
Leyden edition (1584) of the Decretum, 
tom. i. 870, under ‘‘ Lugdunensis,” in 
the margin we read, ‘‘ Hugo, Arch- 
bishop of Leyden, asked Urban, 
whether he could tolerate in his own 
orders certain clerics ordained by other 
bishops. Urban answers, Yes, he can, 
in a spirit of mercy, if they are of good 
life, and if they were ordained with- 
out any stain, after due penance has 
been imposed. He supports his de- 
cision by the example of John Chry- 
sostom, who tolerated his own clergy 
ordained by the holy Epiphanius, and 


Are not many things firm?’ being done, 


received them in his own orders, which 
he would not have done if he had 
known that they had not received 
orders.”] ς. ‘ex literis.” Decretal. 
[Gregor.] de Matrim. contrac. [op. 
cit, tom. li. pp. 1467-69, lib. iv. 
tit. 16. The titulus is ‘‘concerning 
matrimony contracted against the in- 
terdict of the Church.” The words 
of cap. 2 are referred to, ‘* Although 
they ought not to have contracted 
against the order of the Church yet 
the matrimony must not for this be 
dissolved. But a penance must be 
imposed because they contracted in 
spite of the Church’s prohibition.”] 
Damas. Burchard. Reg. 109. ‘‘ Pro- 
hibita fierisi fiant non tenent. In pro- 
hibitionibus autem circa res favorabiles 
contrarium obtinet.” [From Damasi, 
Veteris Juris Ecclesiastict Canonicigue 
Doctoris, Burchardica, sive Regule 
Canonice, etc. Cologne, 1564, and 
Leyden, 1566. The rules are called 
** Burchardica,” from Burchardus, 
bishop of Worms, who epitomised 
the Canon Law about 1000 A.D. 
Regula 109 is, ‘*‘ Multa tolerari facta 
quamvis prohibita essent ne fierent,” 
i.e. ‘* Many things are to be tolerated 
when done although there was a pro- 
hibition against their being done.” 
Hooker’s Latin paraphrases_ the 
‘* Solutio” which follows the list of 
places ‘ pro’ and ‘ contra,’ from which 
Hooker gets his two first references in 
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The parallel case of teaching by one not sent 





although in part done otherwise than positive rigour and strictness 
did require? Nature as much as is possible inclineth unto 
validities and preservations. Dissolutions and nullities of things 
done, are not only not favoured, but hated when either urged 
without cause, or extended beyond their reach. 

If therefore at any time it come to pass, that in teaching 
publicly, or privately in delivering this blessed sacrament of 
regeneration, some unsanctified hand contrary to Christ’s sup- 
posed ordinance do intrude itself, to execute that whereunto 
the laws of God and His Church have deputed others, which 
of these two opinions seemeth more agreeable with equity, ours 
that disallow what is done amiss, yet make not the force of 
the word and sacraments, much less their nature and very 
substance to depend on the minister’s authority and calling, or 
else theirs?® which defeat, disannul, and annihilate both, in 
respect of that one only personal defect, there being not any 
law of God which saith that if the minister be incompetent his 
word shall be no word, his baptism no baptism? He which 
teacheth and is not sent loseth the reward, but yet retaineth 
the name of a teacher; his usurped actions have in him the 
same nature which they have in others, although they yield 
him not the same comfort. And if these two cases be peers, 
the case of doctrine and the case of baptism both alike, sith 
no defect in their vocation that teach the truth is able to take 
away the benefit thereof from him which heareth, wherefore 
should the want of a lawful calling in them that baptize make 
baptism to me vain? 

[14.] They”? grant that the matter and the form in sacraments 


this note. A different form of the 
tract occurs at the end of tom. xviii. 
of Tractatus Universi Juris, Venice, 
1584, p. 511. Damasus was a canonist 
who taught at Bologna in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. (Savigny, 
Geschichte des Rénwschen Rechts, v. 
162.) But consult also the ‘‘ Epistola 
Dedicatoria” of the Cologne edition 
of the tract which is in the Lambeth 
Library. Whitgift seems to refer to 
the maxim when he says (ii. 497), 
‘“‘For many things be permitted as 
tolerable, which are not established 
by any law,” or this remark of his 
suggests Hooker’s quotation. ] 

BT. C.lib, iipaa44gen [114. | Weds 
530.] ‘‘ As St. Paul saith, that a 


man cannot preach which is not sent ; 
(Rom. x. 15) no not although he speak 
the words of the Scripture and in- 
terpret them: so I cannot see how a 
man can baptize unless he be sent to 
that end, although he pour water and 
rehearse the words which are to be re- 
hearsed in the ministry of baptism.” 
See. lib. giuep-nO5= meres 
ili. 87.]  ‘‘ If either the matter of the 
sacrament, or the form of it, which is 
the institution, (which things are only 
substantial parts,) were wanting, there 
should then have been no sacrament 
at all ministered. But they being re- 
tained and yet other things used which 
are not convenient, the sacrament is 
ministered, but not sincerely.” 


T. C.’s uncertainty as to the “substance” of baptism 
are the only parts of substance, and that if these two be retained, 
albeit other things besides be used which are inconvenient, the 
sacrament notwithstanding is administered but not sincerely, 
Why persist they not in this opinion? When by these fair 
speeches they have put us in hope of agreement, wherefore sup 
they up their words again, interlacing such frivolous interpretations 
and glosses as disgrace their sentence? What should move them, 
having named the matter and the form of the sacrament, to 
give us presently warning, that they mean by the form of the 
sacrament the institution, which exposition darkeneth whatsoever 
was before plain? For whereas in common understanding that 
form, which added to the element doth make a sacrament, and 
is of the outward substance thereof, containeth only the words 
of usual application, they set it down (lest common dictionaries 
should deceive us) that the form doth signify in their language 
the institution, which institution in truth comprehendeth both 
form and matter. Such are their fumbling shifts to enclose the 
minister’s vocation within the compass of some essential part 
of the sacrament. 

A thing that can never stand with sound and sincere con- 
struction. For what if the minister be “no circumstance but a 
subordinate efficient cause” in the work of baptism?°? What 
if the minister’s vocation be a matter*! ‘of perpetual necessity 
and not a ceremony variable as times and occasions require”? 
What if his calling be “a principal part of the institution of 
Christ”? Doth it therefore follow that the minister’s authority 
is** “of the substance of the sacrament,” and as incident into 
the nature thereof as the matter and the form itself, yea more 
incident? For whereas in case of necessity the greatest amongst 
them ** professeth the change of the element of water lawful, 


80 T. C. lib. iii. p. 117, [and 138]. quam aqua baptizarim.” T. C. lib. 
ΞΕ ΤῸ C. lib. iii. 121. [‘*This isa 1. p. 138. ‘*Shew me why the 


matter of doctrine, and a matter of 
faith: . . . this is none of the vari- 
able ceremonies, which alter by the 
diversity of times, of countries, and 
of persons.” ] 
©..C.- libs ΞΔ. δε! 1110 135: 
‘“* The minister is of the substance of 
the sacrament, considering that it is a 
principal part of Christ’s institution.” 
88 Beza, fist. 2. [t. 111. 196. ed. 
1582.] ‘‘ Desit aqua et tamen bap- 
tismus alicujus differri cum edifica- 
tione non possit nec debeat, ego certe 
quovis alio liquore non minus rite 


breach of the institution in the form 
should make the sacrament unavyail- 
able, and not the breach of this part 
which concerneth the minister?” 
T.C. zzd. ‘* Howsoever some learned 
and godly give some liberty in the 
change of the elements of the holy 
sacrament, yet I do not see how that 
can stand/-) “dem; Ὁ... 137... Ὁ} 
would rather judge him baptized which 
is baptized into the name of Christ 
without adding the Father and the 
Holy Ghost when the element of water 
is added, than when the other words 
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BOOK V. and others which like not so well this opinion could be better 
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content that voluntarily the words of Christ’s institution were 
altered, and men baptized in the name of Christ without either 
mention made of the Father or of the Holy Ghost, nevertheless 
in denying that baptism administered by private persons ought: 
to be reckoned of as a sacrament they both agree. 

[15.] It may therefore please them both to consider that 
baptism is an action in part moral, in part ecclesiastical, and 
in part mystical: moral, as being a duty which men perform 
towards God; ecclesiastical, in that it belongeth unto God’s 
Church as a public duty; finally mystical, if we respect what 
God doth thereby intend to work. 

The greatest moral perfection of baptism consisteth in men’s 
devout obedience to the law of God, which law requireth both 
the outward act or thing done, and also that religious affection 
which God doth so much regard, that without it whatsoever 
we do is hateful in His sight, Who therefore is said to respect 
adverbs more than verbs,®* because the end of His law in 
appointing what we shall do is our own perfection, which per- 
fection consisteth chiefly in the virtuous disposition of the mind, 
and approveth itself to Him not by doing but by doing well. 
Wherein appeareth also the difference between human and divine 
laws, the one of which two are content with opus operatum 
the other require opus operantis, the one do but claim the 
deed, the other especially the mind. So that according to laws 
which principally respect the heart of men, works of religion 
being not religiously performed, cannot morally be perfect. 

Baptism as an ecclesiastical work is for the manner of per- 


great evil and induce so great good. 


being duly kept, some other liquor is 
I answered, that all good is not to 


used.” 


341A letter of Crichton, the Jesuit, 
to Walsingham, in which he related 
how he dissuaded Parry from attempt- 
ing to assassinate the Queen, was 
published by royal command, and was 
printed by Holinshed in 1587 (iii. 
1388). Crichton says: ‘He, Parry, 
alleged the utility of the deed for 
delivering of so many Catholics out 
of misery, and restitution of the 
Catholic religion. I answered, that 
the Scripture answered thereto, Non 
sunt facienda mala, ut veniant bona. 
So that for no good, how great that 
ever it be, may be wrought any evil, 
how little that ever it be. He replied, 
that it was not evil to take away so 


be done, but that only, ‘quod bene 
et legitime fieri potest.’ And therefore, 
‘dixi Deum magis amare adverbia 
quam zomina. Quia in actoniibus 
magis el placent bene ac legitime, 
quam bonum. Ita ut nullum bonum 
liceat facere, nisi bene et legitime 
fieri possit. Quod in hoc casu fieri 
non potest.’” Crichton is said to 
have been set free in consequence of 
this letter, which Parry’s confession 
occasioned. See Dect. Nat. Biog., 
under ‘‘Crichton” and ‘‘ Parry”; and 
Camden’s Azmales (1717) 11. 428. At 


τ the trial of Davison also the point was 


alluded to. See Nicolas’s Davzsoz, 


pp- 328, 346. ] 
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formance ordered by divers ecclesiastical laws, providing that BOOK ν. 
as the sacrament itself is a gift of no mean worth, so the ministry ΟΝ. Lxii 
thereof might in all circumstances appear to be a function of 
no small regard. 

All that belongeth to the mystical perfection of baptism out- 
wardly, is the element, the word, and the serious application of 
both unto him which receiveth both; whereunto if we add that 
secret reference which this action hath to life and remission of 
sins by virtue of Christ’s own compact solemnly made with 
His Church, to accomplish fully the sacrament of baptism, 
there is not any thing more required. 

Now put the question whether baptism administered to infants 
without any spiritual calling be unto them both a true sacrament 
and an effectual instrument of grace, or else an act of no more 
account than the ordinary washings are? The sum of all that 
can be said to defeat such baptism is, that those things which 
have no being can work nothing, and that baptism without the 
power of ordination is as judgment without sufficient jurisdiction, 
void, frustrate, and of no effect.3> But to this we answer, that 
the fruit of baptism dependeth only upon the covenant which 
God hath made; that God by covenant requireth in the elder 
sort faith and baptism, in children the sacrament of baptism 
alone, whereunto He hath also given them right by special 
privilege of birth within the bosom of the holy Church; that 
infants therefore, which have received baptism complete as 
touching the mystical perfection thereof, are by virtue of His 
own covenant and promise cleansed from all sin, forasmuch as 
all other laws concerning that which in baptism is either moral 
or ecclesiastical do bind the Church which giveth baptism, and 
not the infant which receiveth it of the Church. So that if 
any thing be therein amiss, the harm which groweth by violation 
of holy ordinances must altogether rest where the bonds of 
such ordinances hold. 

[16.] For that in actions of this nature it fareth not as in 
jurisdictions may somewhat appear by the very opinion which 


S(T. C. ii. 128. It is all one murdered, and executed no justice, 


as if he should say, that if there be no 
magistrate at hand, or none that will 
do his duty in executing justice against 
a murderer, that then a private man 
may take upon him to hang the 
murderer.” 139. ‘‘As a_ private 
man, killing a murderer, hath himself 


because he had no calling there- 
unto ; even so those, which without 
all calling have taken in hand to 
baptize, have made a profane wash- 
ing, and made no sacrament of the 
Lord.” ] 
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BOOK V. men have of them. ‘The nullity of that which a judge doth by 
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way of authority without authority, is known to all men, and 
agreed upon with full consent of the whole world, every man 
receiveth it as a general edict of nature; whereas the nullity 
of baptism in regard of the like defect is only a few men’s 
new, ungrounded, and as yet unapproved imagination. Which 
difference of generality in men’s persuasions on the one side, 
and their paucity whose conceit leadeth them the other way, 
hath risen from a difference easy to observe in the things them- 
selves. The exercise of unauthorised jurisdiction is a grievance 
unto them that are under it, whereas they that without authority 
presume to baptize, offer nothing but that which to all men is 
good and acceptable. Sacraments are food, and the ministers 
thereof as parents or as nurses, at whose hands when there is 
necessity but no possibility of receiving it, if that which they 
are not present to do in right of their office be of pity and 
compassion done by others, shall this be thought to turn celestial 
bread into gravel, or the medicine of souls into poison?  Juris- 
diction is a yoke which law hath imposed on the necks of men 
in such sort that they must endure it for the good of others, 
how contrary soever it be to their own particular appetites and 
inclinations ; jurisdiction bridleth men against their wills, that 
which a judge doth prevaileth by virtue of his very power, and 
therefore not without great reason, except the law have given 
him authority, whatsoever he doth vanisheth. Baptism on the 
other side being a favour which it pleaseth God to bestow, a 
benefit of soul to us that receive it, and a grace which they 
that deliver are but as mere vessels either appointed by others 
or offered of their own accord to this service; of which two if 
they be the one it is but their own honour, their own offence 
to be the other ; can it possibly stand with equity and right,*® that 
the faultiness of their presumption in giving baptism should 
be able to prejudice us, who by taking baptism have no way 
offended ? 


80 ἐς Factum alterius alii nocere non 
debet.” Ulp. 1. ‘‘De Pupillo.” sect. 
“© Si plurium.” [Dzgest, xxxix. I, 5. 
δ ΠΡ θοῦ 9°. The! deed) vofjone 
person ought not to bring harm upon 
another person.”’] Item, Alphen. 1. 
‘‘Paterfamilias.” de Hered. Instt- 
tuend, (Digest, xxviil. v. 44. p. 384. 
Alfenus is the lawyer from whom § 44 
is quoted. It contains a saying that 


‘“*no one by anothers deed” can 
suffer loss of rights.] ““ Maleficia 
teneant auctores suos non alios,” 1. 
‘« Sancimus,” 22. C. de Pan. [Codex 
W/AESLA IX.) AT 22: Po 302 5. ΠΕ evil 
deeds affect the doers of them and 
not other parties.” The rule begins, 
‘*Sancimus ibi esse poenam ubi et 
noxa est.”’] 


Augustine corrects Cyprian’s mistake 





[17.] I know there are many sentences found in the books 
and writings of the ancient Fathers to prove both ecclesiastical 
and also moral defects in the minister of baptism a bar to the 
heavenly benefit thereof. Which sentences we always so under- 
stand, as Augustine understood in a case of like nature the 
words of Cyprian.°7 When infants baptized were after their 
parents’ revolt carried by them in arms to the stews of idols, 
those wretched creatures as St. Cyprian thought were not only 
their own ruin but their children’s also ; “Their children,” whom 
this their apostasy profaned, “did lose what Christian baptism 
had given them being newly born.” ‘They lost,” saith St. 
Augustine, “the grace of baptism, if we consider to what their 
parents’ impiety did tend ; although the mercy of God preserved 
them, and will also in that dreadful day of account give them 
favourable audience pleading in their own behalf, ‘The harm 
of other men’s perfidiousness it lay not in us to avoid.’” After 
the same manner whatsoever we read written if it sound to the 
prejudice of baptism through any either moral or ecclesiastical 
defect therein, we construe it, as equity and reason teacheth, with 
restraint to the offender only, which doth, as far as concerneth 
himself and them which wittingly concur with him, make the 
sacrament of God fruitless. 

[18.] St. Augustine’s doubtfulness,** whether baptism by a 
layman may stand or ought to be readministered, should not 
be mentioned by them which presume to define peremptorily 
of that wherein he was content to profess himself unresolved. 
Albeit in very truth his opinion is plain enough, but the manner 
of delivering his judgment being modest, they make of a virtue 
an imbecility, and impute his calmness of speech to an irre- 
solution of mind. His disputation in that place is against 


7 August. Zfzst. 23. [al. 98. § 3. 
Migne, S. 2. xxxiii. 361. Cypr. de 


Cyprianus arbitraretur, non eorum de- 
fensionem continuo subjiceret, dicens, 


Laps. c. ix. ‘*Infantes quoque paren- 
tum manibus impositi vel attrectati, 
amiserunt parvuli, quod in primo 
statim nativitatis exordio fuerant con- 
secuti.” St. Augustine comments: 
““ Amiserunt, dixit, quantum attinuit 
ad illorum scelus, a quibus amittere 
coacti sunt. Amiserunt in eorum 
mente ac voluntate, qui in illos 
tantum facinus commiserunt. Nam 
si in seipsis amisissent, remansissent 
utique divina sententia sine ulla dubi- 
tatione damnandi. Quod si sanctus 


Nonne illi, cum judicii dies venerit, 
dicent, Mos nihil fecimus 2 

ST. C. lib. iii. p. 136. ““ Augustine 
standeth in doubt whether baptism 
by a layman be available or no. 
(Cont, Lit. Parm. lib. ii. c. 13.) 
[Migne, S. Z. xliii. 69.] Where by 
all likelihood he was out of doubt, 
that that which was ministered by a 
woman, whose unaptness herein is 
double to that of a layman, was of 
no effect.” 
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Augustine against Parmenian 





Parmenian, which held, that a bishop or a priest if they fall 
into any heresy do thereby lose the power which they had before 
to baptize, and that therefore baptism by heretics is merely void. 
For answer whereof he first denieth that heresy can more deprive 
men of power to baptize others than it is of force to take from 
them their own baptism ;*? and in the second place he farther 
addeth that if heretics did lose the power which before was 
given them by ordination, and did therefore unlawfully usurp 
as oft as they took upon them to give the sacrament of 
baptism, it followeth not that baptism by them administered 
without authority is no baptism. For then what should we think 
of baptism by laymen to whom authority was never given? # “1 
doubt,” saith St. Augustine, ‘whether any man which carrieth 
a virtuous and godly mind will affirm that the baptism which 
laymen do in case of necessity administer should be iterated. 
For to do it unnecessarily is to execute another man’s office ; 
necessity urging to do it is then either no fault at all” (much 
less so grievous a crime that it should deserve to be termed 
by the name of sacrilege) 4! “or if any, a very pardonable fault. 
But suppose it even of very purpose usurped and given unto 
any man by every man that listeth, yet that which is given 
cannot possibly be denied to have been given, how truly soever 
we may say it hath not been given lawfully. Unlawful usurpation 

*[Migne, S. Z. xliii. 70. ‘* Nulla 
ostenditur causa cur ille qui ipsum 


baptismum amittere non potest, jus 
dandi potest amittere. Utrumque 


datum, quamvis recte dici possit 
illicite datum. [Illicitam autem usur- 
pationem corrigit reminiscentis et 


peenitentis affectus. Quod si non 


enim sacramentum est; et quadam 
consecratione utrumque homini datur, 
illud cum baptizatur, istud cum ordina- 
tur: ideoque in Catholica utrumque 
non licet iterari. Nam si quando ex 
ipsa parte venientes etiam przepositi 
pro bono pacis correcto schismatis 
errore suscepti sunt, . . . non eis in 
populomanusimponitur, nenon homini 
sed ipsi sacramento fiat injuria.” ] 
Op. cet. 71. ‘*Quanquam etsi 
laicus pereunti dederit necessitate 
compulsus, quod cum ipse acciperet, 
quomodo dandum esset addidicit, 
hescio an pie quisquam dixerit esse 
repetendum. Nulla enim cogente 
necessitate si fiat, alieni muneris 
usurpatio est: si autem necessitas 
urgeat, aut nullum aut veniale delic- 
tum est. Sed et si nulla necessitate 
usurpetur, et a quolibet cuilibet detur, 
quod datum fuerit non dici potest non 


correxerit, manebit ad pcenam usur- 
patoris quod datum est, vel ejus qui 
illicite dedit, vel ejus qui illicite 
accepit: non tamen pro non dato 
habebitur.” Keble suggests that 
Cartwright mistook the force of the 
common idiom ‘‘nescio an:” other- 
wise he could hardly have missed 
the true meaning: ‘TI hardly think a 
man may godlily say that it ought to 
be iterated.” But Cartwright follows 
Calvin, who quotes from ‘‘ etsilaicus” 
to ‘‘repetendum” as a proof that 
Augustine was in doubt as to the 
validity of lay baptism (/zes¢z¢. iv. 15, 
8 20). Norton’s translation is, ‘‘I 
cannot tell whether a man may godlily 
say that it ought to be iterate.” 

2M ὍΣ rts jon Woy ΠΕ 
sacrilege of private persons, women 
especially, in administering the holy 
sacrament of baptism.” 
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a penitent affection must redress. If not, the thing that was BOOK ν. 
given shall remain to the hurt and detriment of him which ch. tii. 
unlawfully either administered or received the same, yet so, that 
in this respect it ought not to be reputed as if it had not at 
all been given.” Whereby we may plainly perceive that St. 
Augustine was not himself uncertain what to think, but doubtful 
whether any well-minded man in the whole world could think 
otherwise than he did. 

[19.] Their argument taken from a stolen seal * may return 
to the place out of which they had it, for it helpeth their cause 
nothing. That which men give or grant to others must appear 
to have proceeded of their own accord. This being manifest, 
their gifts and grants are thereby made effectual both to bar 
themselves from revocation, and to assecure the right they have 
given. Wherein for further prevention of mischiefs that other- 
wise might grow by the malice, treachery, and fraud of men, 
it is both equal and meet that the strength of men’s deeds and 
the instruments which declare the same should strictly depend 
upon divers solemnities, whereof there cannot be the like reason 
in things that pass between God and us, because sith we need 
not doubt lest the treasures of His heavenly grace should without 
His consent be passed by forged conveyances, nor lest He should 
deny at any time His own acts, and seek to revoke what hath 
been consented unto before, as there is no such fear of danger 
through deceit and falsehood in this case, so neither hath the 
circumstance of men’s persons that weight in baptism which 
for good and just considerations in the custody of seals of office 
it ought to have. The grace of baptism cometh by donation 
from God alone. ‘That God hath committed the ministry of 
baptism unto special men, it is for order’s sake in His Church, 
and not to the end that their authority might give being, or 
add force to the sacrament itself. That infants have right to 
the sacrament of baptism we all acknowledge. Charge them we 


42 Τὸ C. lib. iii. p. 139. ‘‘As by the commandment of God, I see not 


the seal which the prince hath set 
apart to seal his grants with, when 
it is stolen and set to by him that 
hath no authority, there groweth no 
assurance to the party that hath it: 
so if it were possible to be the seal 
of God which a woman should set to, 
yet for that she hath stolen it and put 
it to not only without but contrary to 


* 


how any can take any assurance by 
reason thereof.” [This image was 
perhaps borrowed from St. Augustine, 
for the passage last quoted in note 40 
continues: ‘‘ Neque unquam per de- 
yotum militem, quod a privatis usur- 
patum est signum regale violabitur,” 
etc. } 
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The analogy of circumcision 


BOOK V. cannot as guileful and wrongful possessors of that whereunto 


Ch. Ixii. 


they have right by the manifest will of the donor, and are not 
parties unto any defect or disorder in the manner of receiving 
the same. And if any such disorder be, we have sufficiently 
before declared that “delictum cum capite semper ambulat,” 
men’s own faults are their own harms. 

[20.] Wherefore to countervail this and the like mischosen 
resemblances with that which more truly and plainly agreeth, 
the ordinance of God concerning their vocation that minister 
baptism wherein the mystery of our regeneration is wrought, hath 
thereunto the same analogy which laws of wedlock have to our 
first nativity and birth. So that if nature do effect procreation 
notwithstanding the wicked violation and breach even of nature’s 
law made that the entrance of all mankind into this present 
world might be without blemish, may we not justly presume 
that grace doth accomplish the other, although there be faultiness 
in them that transgress the order which our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath established in His Church? 

[21.] Some light may be borrowed from circumcision for 
explication what is true in this question of baptism. Seeing 
then that even they which condemn Sephora the wife of Moses 
for taking upon her to circumcise her son,** a thing necessary 


TC. and P. (ii. 300) quote the 
maxim of Roman law, ‘‘In omnibus 
noxa caput sequitur,” referred to in the 
Digest, xivii. tit. i. 1, § 2 (1889, i. 
763).] OY 

ἼΩΝ Δ Bo (Oo Miloy 35) 9) 
144. [113. W ii. 524.] “1 say that 
the unlawfulness of that fact doth 
appear sufficiently, in that she did it 
before her husband Moses, which was 
a prophet of the Lord, to whom that 
office of circumcision did appertain. 
Besides that she did cut off the fore- 
skin of the infant not of mind to obey 
the commandment of God, or for the 
salvation of the child, but in a choler 
only, to the end that her husband 
might be eased and have release: 
which mind appeareth in her both by 
her words, and by casting away in 
anger the foreskin which she had cut 
off. And if it be said that the event 
declared that the act pleased God, 
because that Moses forthwith waxed 
better, and was recovered of his sick- 
ness, I have shewed before that if we 
measure things by the event, we shall 


oftentimes justify the wicked, and 
take the righteousness of the righteous 
from them.” [This reasoning is 
Calvin’s (Zzs¢7t. iv. 15, ὃ 22): “ Only 
I would have the reader to note that 
Sephora’s purpose was nothing less 
than to do any service to God. Seeing 
her son to be in danger she grudged 
and murmured, and not without 
stomaching, threw the foreskin upon 
the ground; she so taunted her hus- 
band that she was also angry with 
God” (Norton). Whitgift answers, 
**Moses at this time was extremely 
sick, and therefore could not execute 
that office himself. And in the 
Geneva Bible there is this note, that 
‘it was extraordinary, for Moses was 
sore sick, and God even then required 
it.’ Sephora therefore did circumcise 
in a point of extremity, and not wil- 
fully or of purpose ; and that circum- 
cision was a true circumcision, though 
it were not done ordinarily ; even so 
baptism is true baptism, though it be 
sometimes ministered by such as be 
not ordinary ministers.” ‘T. C. rejoins, 


᾿ 
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at that time for her to do, and as I think very hard to reprove BOOK ΚΓ. 
in her, considering how Moses, because himself had not done Ch. Ixii. 
it sooner, was therefore stricken by the hand of God, neither 
could in that extremity perform the office; whereupon, for the 
stay of God’s indignation, there was no choice, but the action 
must needs fall into her hands; whose fact therein whether we 
interpret as some have done, that being a Midianite, and as 
yet not so thoroughly acquainted with the exercise of Jewish 
rites, it much discontented her, to see herself through her 
husband’s oversight, in a matter of his own religion, brought 
unto these perplexities and straits, that either she must now 
endure him perishing before her eyes, or else wound the flesh 
of her own child, which she could not do but with some indig- 
nation shewed, in that she fumingly both threw down the foreskin 
at his feet, and upbraided him with the cruelty of his religion: 
or if we better like to follow their more judicious exposition 
which are not inclinable to think that Moses was matched like 
Socrates, nor that circumcision could now in Eleazar be strange 
unto her, having had Gersom her elder son before circumcised, 
nor that any occasion of choler could rise from a spectacle of 
such misery as doth 45 naturally move compassion and not wrath, 
nor that Sephora was so impious as in the visible presence of 
God’s deserved anger to storm at the ordinance and law of 
God, nor that the words of the history itself can enforce any 
such affection, but do only declare how after the act performed 
she touched the feet of Moses saying,#® ‘‘Sponsus tu mihi es 


ili. 126: ‘‘ That the Lord required 
circumcision, if there were no ordinary 
minister for it, doth not appear. For 
as it was an order of God that the 


departed from him. Then she said, 
O bloody husband, because of the 
circumcision :” the words as they lie 
in the original are rather to be thus 


male child should be circumcised the 
eighth day, so was it also his order 
that he should be circumcised by a 
minister.” In this he contradicts his 
master, Calvin, from whom most of 
his other arguments are derived. 2152. 
iv. 15, § 22.] 

4 << Mala passis non irascimur sed 
compatimur.” Boet. de Consol. [‘‘ For 
sufferers we feel compassion, not 
anger.” Apparently a paraphrase of 
the last words of lib. iv. prosa iv. ] 

48 Where the usual translation hath, 
Exod. iv. 25; ‘‘She cut away the 
foreskin of her son, and cast it at 
his feet, and said, Thou art indeed a 
bloody husband unto me. So he 


interpreted, ‘‘And she cut off the 
foreskin of her son, Which being 
done, she touched his feet (the feet of 
Moses) and said, ‘Thou art to me 
an husband of blood,’ (in the plural 
number, thereby signifying effusion of 
blood). And the Lord withdrew from 
him at the very time when she said, 
‘A husband of blood,’ in regard of 
circumcision.” [Cf. c. 60, note 36. 
‘Cast it at his feet” is literally 
** made (it) to touch his feet.” Since 
women were not allowed by the 
Rabbins to circumcise they explained 
this passage as meaning that Zipporah 
caused Moses to operate. Wellhausen 
(A7zst. 340) thinks it records an ancient 
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God was not displeased at her action 


BOOK V. sanguinum,” “Thou art unto me an husband of blood,” which 


Ch. Ixii. 


might be very well the one done and the other spoken even 
out of the flowing abundance of commiseration and love, to 
signify with hands laid under his feet that her tender affection 
towards him had caused her thus to forget womanhood, to lay 
all motherly affection aside, and to redeem her husband out of 
the hands of death with effusion of blood; the sequel thereof, 
take it which way you will, is a plain argument, that God was 
satisfied with that she did, as may appear by His own testimony 
declaring how there followed in the person of Moses present 
release of his grievous punishment upon her speedy discharge 
of that duty which by him neglected had offended God, even 
as after execution of justice by the hands of Phinees * the plague 
was immediately taken away, which former impunity of sin had 
caused ; in which so manifest and plain cases not to make that 
a reason of the event which God Himself hath set down as a 
reason, were falsely to accuse whom He doth justify, and without 
any cause to traduce what we should allow; yet seeing they which 
will have it a breach of the law of God for her to circumcise in 
that necessity, are not able to deny but circumcision being in 
that very manner performed was to the innocent child which 
received it true circumcision, why should that defect whereby cir- 
cumcision was so little weakened be to baptism a deadly wound ? 

[22.] These premises therefore remaining as hitherto they 
have been laid, because the commandment of our Saviour Christ 
which committeth jointly to public ministers both doctrine and 
baptism ‘48 doth no more by linking them together import that 


change from adult to infant circum- 
cision. Dr. Benzinger thinks that 
Gershom was circumcised instead of 
Moses, to make Moses a ‘‘ husband of 
blood.” Others conjecture from the 
incident that the Jews received the rite 
from the Midianites, but this is against 
all tradition. See articles Circum- 
cision, in Hastings’ Déct. of the Bible, 
1. 443, and Zzcyc. Biblica, i. 830.) 

47 Psalm cvi. 30. 

ΠΡ Cs) lib: til.) pe 1 |, eee 
they only are bidden in the Scripture 
to administer the sacraments which 
are bidden to preach the word, and 
that the public ministers have only 
this charge of the word; and seeing 
that the administration of both these 
are so linked together that the denial 
of license to do one is a denial to do 


the other, as of the contrary part 
license to one is license to the other ; 
considering also that to minister the 
sacraments is an honour in the Church 
which none can take unto him but he 
which is called unto it as was Aaron : 
and further, forasmuch as the baptiz- 
ing by private persons and by women 
especially confirmeth the dangerous 
error of the condemnation of young 
children which die without baptism ; 
last of all seeing we have the consent 
of the godly learned of all times 
against the baptism by women, and 
of the reformed churches now against 
the baptism by private men; we con- 
clude that the administration of this 
sacrament by private persons and es- 
pecially by women is merely both 
unlawful and void.” 


Interrogatories in Baptism 





the nature of the sacrament dependeth on the minister’s authority 
and power to preach the word than the force and virtue of the 
word doth on license to give the sacrament; and considering 
that the work of external ministry in baptism is only ἃ pre- 
eminence of honour, which they that take to themselves and 
are not thereunto called as Aaron was, do but themselves in 
their own persons by means of such usurpation incur the just 
blame of disobedience to the law of God; farther also inasmuch 
as it standeth with no reason that errors grounded on a wrong 
interpretation of other men’s deeds should make frustrate what- 
soever is misconceived, and thaf baptism by women should 
cease to be baptism as oft as any man will thereby gather that 
children which die unbaptized are damned, which opinion if the 
act of baptism administered in such manner did enforce, it 
might be sufficient cause of disliking the same, but none of 
defeating or making it altogether void ; last of all whereas general 
and full consent of the godly learned in all ages doth make 
for validity of baptism, yea albeit administered in private and 
even by women, which kind of baptism in case of necessity 
divers reformed churches do both allow and defend, some others 
which do not defend tolerate, few in comparison and they without 
any just cause do utterly disannul and annihilate; surely how- 
soever through defects on either side the sacrament may be 
without fruit, as well in some cases to him which receiveth as 
to him which giveth it, yet no disability of either part can so 
far make it frustrate and without effect as to deprive it of the 
very nature of true baptism, having all things else which the 
ordinance of Christ requireth. Whereupon we may consequently 
infer that the administration of this sacrament by private persons, 
be it lawful or unlawful, appeareth not as yet to be merely void. 


LXIII. INTERROGATORIES IN BAPTISM TOUCHING FAITH, AND 
THE PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


[1.] All that are of the race of Christ, the Scripture nameth 


them ‘children of the promise”? which God hath made. 


(Chaps. lxiii. and Ixiv. are con- 
cerned with the interrogatories in 
Baptism. xiii. is preliminary. Pro- 
fession of belief naturally accompanies 
baptism ; but the belief of the Chris- 
tian is acknowledgment rather than 
knowledge: it expresses his allegiance: 


The 


he renounces Satan, he will obey God. 
Is a man’s belief ever in this life so 
intellectual and clear that he ceases to 
be in some sense a child whose reach 
must exceed his grasp ?] 

1 Gal. iv. 28. [‘* We are after theman- 
ner of Isaac, children of the promise.”’] 
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“1 am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ” 





promise of eternal life is the seed of the Church of God. And 
because there is no attainment of life but through the only 
begotten Son of God, nor by Him otherwise than being such 
as the Creed apostolic describeth, it followeth that the articles 
thereof are principles necessary for all men to subscribe unto 
whom by baptism the Church receiveth into Christ’s school. 

All points of Christian doctrine are either demonstrable con- 
clusions or demonstrative principles. Conclusions have strong 
and invincible proofs as well in the school of Jesus Christ as 
elsewhere. And principles be grounds which require no proof 
in any kind of science, because it sufficeth if either their certainty 
be evident in itself, or evident by the light of some higher 
knowledge, and in itself such as no man’s knowledge is ever 
able to overthrow. Now the principles whereupon we do build 
our souls have their evidence where they had their original, 
and as received from thence we adore them, we hold them in 
reverent admiration, we neither argue nor dispute about them, 
we give unto them that assent which the oracles of God 
require. 

We are not therefore ashamed of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ because miscreants in scorn have upbraided us, 
that the highest point of our wisdom is Le/eve.2 That which 
is true and neither can be discerned by sense, nor concluded 
by mere natural principles, must have principles of revealed 
truth whereupon to build itself, and an habit of faith in us 
wherewith principles of that kind are apprehended. ‘The 
mysteries of our religion are above the reach of our under- 
standing,? above discourse of man’s reason, above all that any 
creature can comprehend.” Therefore the first thing required 
of him which standeth for admission into Christ’s family is 
belief. Which belief consisteth not so much in knowledge as 
in acknowledgment of all things that heavenly wisdom revealeth ; 


2 Apostate maledictum, οὐδὲν ὑπὲρ 
τὸ πίστευσον τῆς ὑμετέρας ἐστὶ σοφίας. 
Naz. Orat. z. contr. Julian. [Quoted 
by Gregory as if from Julian’s decree 
by which he attempted to control 
education in the interests of Paganism. 
The whole clause is, ‘‘ Literature and 
the Greek language are naturally ours 
who are worshippers of the gods; 
illiterate ignorance and rusticity are 
yours whose wisdom goes no further 
than to say, ‘believe.”” c. 102. 


Migne, S. G. xxxv. 636. See Duct. 
Christ. Biog. ii. 504. Compare also 
Calvin’s exposition,—how ‘baptism 
serveth our confession before men,” 
Instit. iv. 15, § 13.] 

3"Yirep νοῦν, ὑπὲρ λόγον, ὑπὲρ κατά- 
ληψιν κτιστῆς φύσεως τὰ ἡμέτερα. Just. 
Mart. Expos. id. [c. 16. Migne, 
S. G. vi. 1236. The treatise is not 
now regarded as Justin’s, being cer- 
tainly ‘‘later than Nicza,” 2.0.8. 
iii, 565. ] 


Sacraments built upon Faith 





the affection of faith is above her reach, her love to Godward 
above the comprehension which she hath of God. 

And because only for believers all things may be done, He 
which is goodness itself loveth them above all. Deserve we 
then the love of God, because we believe in the Son of God? 
What more opposite than faith and pride? When God had 
created all things, He looked upon them and loved them, 
because they were all as Himself had made them. So the true 
reason wherefore Christ doth love believers is because their 
belief is the gift of God, a gift than which flesh and blood in 
this world cannot possibly receive a greater. And as to love 
them of whom we receive good things is duty, because they 
satisfy our desires in that which else we should want; so to 
love them on whom we bestow is nature, because in them we 
behold the effects of our own virtue. 

Seeing therefore no religion enjoyeth sacraments the signs of 
God’s love, unless it have also that faith whereupon the sacra- 
ments are built; could there be any thing more convenient 
than that our first admittance to the actual receipt of His grace 
in the sacrament of baptism should be consecrated with pro- 
fession of belief,® which is to the kingdom of God as a key, 
the want whereof excludeth infidels both from that and from 
all other saving grace. 

[2.] We find by experience that although faith be an intel- 
lectual habit of the mind, and have her seat in the understanding, 
yet an evil moral disposition obstinately wedded to the love of 
darkness dampeth the very light of heavenly illumination, and 
permitteth not the mind to see what doth shine before it. Men 
are “lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.”® Their 
assent to His saving truth is many times withheld from it, not 
that the truth is too weak to persuade, but because the stream 
of corrupt affection carrieth them a clean contrary way. That 
the mind therefore may abide in the light of faith, there must 


flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” ] 


4 Matt. xvi. 17 [‘‘ Blessed art thou, 
Simon, the son of Jonas; for flesh 


and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but My Father which is in 
heaven.”] John i. 12, 13. [** But 
as many as received Him, to them 
He gave power to be the sons 
of God, even to them that believe 
in His name, which are born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the 


°<«Spiritus Sanctus habitator ejus 
templi non efficitur quod antistitem 
non habet veram fidem.” Hieron. 
adv. Lucif.c. 4. [§9. Migne, S. Z. 
xxiii. 164. ‘The Holy Spirit is not 
made a dweller in that temple which 
has not a true faith as its priest.’’] 

8[2 Zim. iii. 4.] 
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BOOK V. abide in the will as constant a resolution to have no fellowship 


Ch, Ixiii. 


at all with the vanities and works of darkness. 

[3.] “Two covenants there are which Christian men,” saith 
Isidore, ‘“‘do make in baptism, the one concerning relinquish- 
ment of Satan, the other touching obedience to the faith of 
Christ.”” In like sort St. Ambrose, “He which is baptized 
forsaketh the intellectual Pharao, the Prince of this world, saying, 
Abrenuncio, thee O Satan and thy angels, thy works and thy 
mandates I forsake utterly.”§ Tertullian having speech of wicked 
spirits, ‘‘ These,” saith he, “are the angels which we in baptism 
renounce.”® The declaration of Justine the Martyr concerning 
baptism 10 sheweth how such as the Church in those days did 
baptize made profession of Christian belief, and undertook to 
live accordingly. Neither do I think it a matter easy for any 
man to prove, that ever baptism did use to be administered 
without interrogatories of these two kinds. Whereunto St. 
Peter (as it may be thought) alluding, hath said,' that the 
baptism “which saveth” us is not (as legal purifications 
were) a cleansing of the flesh from outward impurity, but 
ἐπερώτημα, “an interrogative trial of a good conscience towards 


God.” 


7Isid. de Offic. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. 
24. [‘* Due sunt pactiones creden- 
tium. Prima pactioest, quarenunciatur 
diabolo et pompis ejus, et universze 
conversationi illius. Secunda pactio 
est, qua se in Patrem et Filium et Sp. 
Sanctum credere fatetur.” Cap. 25. 
Migne, S. Z. Ixxxiii. 821. ‘‘ There are 
two covenants of believers. By the first 
he renounces the devil and his pomps 
and all his conversation. By the second 
he confesses his faith in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.”’] 

8 Ambros. Hexam. lib. i. cap. 4. 
[Migne, S. Z. xiv. 129. ‘‘ Derelinquit 
enim et deserit, qui abluitur, intelli- 
gibilem illum Pharao principem istius 
mundi, dicens, Abrenuncio tibi,diabole, 
et angelis tuis, et operibus tuis, et 
imperiis tuis.” Cf. Calvin, /rstit. iv. 


§ 11. ‘‘ Baptism indeed promiseth us 
that our Pharao is drowned.” And 
in § 


.] 
9 Tertull. de Spectac. [c.4. Migne, 
S. 1.1. 635. ‘*Cum aquam ingressi 
Christianam fidem in legis suze verba 


profitemur, renunciasse nos diabolo, et 
pomp, et angelis ejus, ore nostro 
contestamur.”’] 

W"Ogo ἂν πεισθῶσι καὶ πιστεύωσιν 
ἀληθῆ ταῦτα τὰ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν διδασκόμενα 
καὶ λεγόμενα εἶναι, καὶ βιοῦν οὕτως 
δύνασθαι ὑπισχνῶνται, εὔχεσθαί τε καὶ 
αἰτεῖν νηστεύοντες παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ τῶν 
προημαρτημένων ἄφεσιν διδάσκονται, 
[ἡμῶν συνευχομένων καὶ συννηστευόν- 
των αὐτοῖς]. "Ἔπειτα ἄγονται ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ἔνθα ὕδωρ ἐστὶ, καὶ τρόπον ἀναγεννή- 
σεως ὃν καὶ ἡμεῖς αὐτοὶ ἀνεγεννήθημεν 
ἀναγεννῶνται. Justin. Afol. [ς. 61. 
‘*All then who are persuaded and be- 
lieve that the things taught and affirmed 
by us are true; and undertake that 
they can live accordingly ; are taught 
to pray and with fasting to ask from 
God remission of their former sins ; 
and we pray and fast with them. 
Then we bring them where there is 
water, and by the regeneration which 
regenerated us they too are regene- 
rated.’’] 
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Objections to interrogatories 





LXIV. INTERROGATORIES PROPOSED UNTO INFANTS IN BAPTISM, 


AND ANSWERED AS IN THEIR NAMES BY GODFATHERS. 


[1.7] Now the fault which they find with us concerning inter- 
rogatories is, our moving of these questions unto infants which 
cannot answer them, and the answering of them by others as 
in their names. 

The Anabaptist hath many pretences to scorn at the baptism 
of children, first because the Scriptures, he saith, do no where 
give commandment to baptize infants; secondly, for that as 
there is no commandment so neither any manifest example 
shewing it to have been done either by Christ or His Apostles ; 
thirdly, inasmuch as the word preached and the sacraments 
must go together, they which are not capable of the one are no 
fit receivers of the other; last of all sith the order of baptism con- 
tinued from the first beginning hath in it those things which are 
unfit to be applied unto sucking children, it followeth in their 
conceit that the baptism of such is no baptism but plain mockery. 

They with whom we contend are no enemies to the baptism 
of infants; it is not their desire that the Church should hazard 
so many souls by letting them run on till they come to ripeness 
of understanding, that so they may be converted and then 
baptized as infidels heretofore have been; they bear not towards 
God so unthankful minds as not to acknowledge it even amongst 
the greatest of His endless mercies, that by making us His 
own possession so soon, many advantages which Satan other- 
wise might take are prevented, and (which should be esteemed 
a part of no small happiness) the first thing whereof we have 


[Ch. Ixiv. points out that the the Church: and his position that 


Christian Church has always used 
interrogatories in baptism, and gives 
an account of St. Augustine’s answer 
to the question, How can the god- 
parent answer for the faith of the 
child? St. Augustine’s argument,— 
‘*we are then believers because then 
we begin to be that which process of 
time doth make _perfect,”—justifies 
the Lutheran position that there is in 
the infant, ‘‘proprius motus fidei,” 
—microscopic perhaps, but there. 
Aquinas denies to the infant a ‘‘ motus 
liberi arbitrii,” and Hooker’s chapter 
is on the whole in accord with his 
teaching in Sum. Th. 111. 9. 68, art. 9. 
Aquinas holds that the child’s soul 
receives faith from his spiritual Mother, 


because the infants are subject to 
original sin, ‘‘multo magis possunt 
per Christum gratiam accipere ” is in 
the spirit of Hooker’s maxim, ‘* God 
hath ordained baptism in favour of 
mankind.” It is characteristic of 
Hooker that he enlarges upon St. 
Augustine’s argument that we should 
not treat innocents more hardly than 
hypocrites. 

The opening reference to the Ana- 
baptists should be compared and 
contrasted with Whitgift’s frequent 
allusions to them. His favourite in- 
sinuation that the Puritans are to the 
English Church what the Anabaptists 
have been to the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches has a ground of truth. 
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Interrogatories to infants a mockery 


BOOK v, Occasion to take notice is, how much hath been done already 


Ch. Ixiv. 


to our great good, though altogether without our knowledge; 
the baptism of infants they esteem as an ordinance which 
Christ hath instituted even in special love and favour to His 
own people; they deny not the practice thereof accordingly to 
have been kept as derived from the hands and continued from 
the days of the Apostles themselves unto this present. Only 
it pleaseth them not that to infants there should be interrogatories 
proposed in baptism.! This they condemn as foolish, toyish, 
and profane mockery. 

[2.] But are they able to shew that ever the Church of 
Christ had any public form of baptism without interrogatories ; 
or that the Church did ever use at the solemn baptism of 
infants to omit those questions as needless in this case? 
Boniface a bishop in St. Augustine’s time knowing that the 
Church did universally use this custom of baptizing infants 
with interrogatories, was desirous to learn from St. Augustine 


the true cause and reason thereof.? 


The Anabaptists, taking their name 
from their repudiation of infant baptism 
added to that tenet a variety of 
mystical and revolutionary doctrines. 
See art. Anabaptists in Schaff and 
Herzog’s Encyc. of Rel. Knowl.] 
1«¢They profane holy baptism in 
toying foolishly, for that they ask 
questions of an infant which cannot 
answer, and speak unto them as was 
wont to be spoken unto men, and unto 
such as being converted answered for 
themselves and were baptized. Which 
is but a mockery of God, and there- 
fore against the holy Scriptures. Gad. 
vi. 7.” Admon. to the Parlia. [p. 12. 
W. iii. 114 and 109]. The same de- 
fended in T. C. lib. i. p. 168. [134. 
W. iii. 115. ‘‘ As for this questioning, 
it can be little better termed than a 
very trifling and toying; for first of 
all, children have not, nor cannot 
have, any faith, having no under- 
standing of the word of God. I will 
not deny but that children have the 
Spirit of God, which worketh in them 
after a wonderful fashion. But I deny 
that they can have faith, which cometh 
by hearing, and understanding which 
is not in them.” Bucer at Cranmer’s 
request wrote his Cezsezva of the first 
prayer-book of Edward VI. In this 
book the infants themselves were inter- 
rogated. Bucer does not approve the 


“Tf” saith he, “I should 


practice, which he thinks like the 
custom of the Marcionite heretics 
who, when a catechumen died unbap- 
tized, put a living man under the couch 
where the corpse lay, to answer the 
interrogatories, and be baptized for 
the dead man. __Beza, in his twelfth 
Epistle (Strype, Grzzd. 512), says that 
interrogation of infants sprang from 
the negligence of bishops, who used 
for infants the same forms as for 
adults. He adds that just as chrism 
and exorcism, despite their antiquity, 
have been dispensed with by the best 
churches, similarly the ‘‘ superfluous 
and foolish practice of interrogation” 
might be omitted, even although St. 
Augustine defends it. 7 γαεί. Theol. 
ili. 200. ] 

2Aug. Lpzst. xxili. [al. 98, § 7. 
Migne, S. Δ. xxxiii. 363. ‘‘ Si con- 
stituam ante te parvulum, et inter- 
rogem, utrum quum creverit futurus 
sit castus, vel fur non sit futurus ; sine 
dubio respondebis, Nescio. Et utrum 
in eadem parvula ztate constitutus 
cogitet aliquid boni vel mali; dices, 
Nescio. Si itaque de moribus ejus 
futuris nihil audes certi promittere, 
et de ejus presenti cogitatione ; quid 
est illud quod quando ad baptismum 
offeruntur, pro eis parentes tanquam 
fidedictores respondent, et dicunt illos 
facere quod illa ztas cogitare non 
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set before thee a young infant, and should ask of thee whether BOOK v. 
that infant when he cometh unto riper age will be honest and Οἱ. Ixiv. 
just or no, thou wouldst answer (I know) that to tell in these 
things what shall come to pass is not in the power of a 
mortal man. If I should ask what good or evil such an infant 
thinketh, thine answer hereunto must needs be again with the 
like uncertainty. If thou neither canst promise for the time to 
come nor for the present pronounce any thing in this case, 
how is it that when such are brought unto baptism, their 
parents there undertake what the child shall afterwards do, 
yea they are not doubtful to say it doth that which is impos- 
sible to be done by infants? at the least there is no man 
precisely able to affirm it done. Vouchsafe me hereunto some 
short answer, such as not only may press me with the bare 
authority of custom but also instruct me in the cause thereof.” 
Touching which difficulty, whether it may truly be said for 
infants at the time of their baptism that they do believe, the 
effect of St. Augustine’s answer is yea, but with this distinc- 
tion? a present actual habit of faith there is not in them, 
there is delivered unto them that sacrament, a part of the due 
celebration whereof consisteth in answering to the articles of 
faith, because the habit of faith which afterwards doth come 
with years, is but a farther building up of the same edifice, 
the first foundation whereof was laid by the sacrament of 
baptism. For that which there we professed without any 
understanding, when we afterwards come to acknowledge, do 
we any thing else but only bring unto ripeness the very seed that 


potest, aut si potest, occultum est? 
. . . Ad istas ergo queestiones peto 
breviter respondere digneris, ita ut 
non mihi de consuetudine preescribas, 
sed rationem reddas.” Whitgift refers 
to this letter of St. Augustine, and 
translates part of it. W. iii. 111.] 
%*«Sicut credere respondetur, ita 
etiam fidelis vocatur; non rem ipsa 
mente annuendo, sed ipsius rei sacra- 
mentum percipiendo.” August. [o/. 
cit. 98, § 10. ‘* Nihil est autem aliud 
credere, quam fidem habere. Ac per 
hoc cum respondetur parvulus credere, 
qui fidei nondum habet affectum, re- 
spondetur fidem habere propter fidei 
sacramentum, et convertere se ad 
Deum propter conversionis sacra- 
mentum, guia et ipsa responsio ad 
celebrationem pertinet sacramenti.... 


“‘Ttaque parvulum, etsi nondum 
fides illa quee in credentium voluntate 
consistit, jam tandem ipsius fidei 
sacramentum fidelem facit. Nam 
sicut credere respondetur, ita,” etc. 
(ut supr.) ‘*Cum autem homo sapere 
coeperit; non illud sacramentum 
repetet, sed intelliget, ejusque veritati 
consona etiam voluntate coaptabitur. 
Hoc quamdiu non potest, valebit 
sacramentum ad ejus tutelam adversus 
contrarias potestates. .. . Hoc qui 
non credit, et fierinon posse arbitratur, 
profecto infidelis est, etsi habeat fidei 
sacramentum; longeque melior est 
illo parvulus, qui etiamsi fidem non- 
dum habeat in cogitatione, non ei 
tamen obicem contrariz cogitationis 
opponit, unde sacramentum ejus salu- 
briter percipit.” Aquinas therefore 
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Faith and the Sacrament of faith 





was sown before? We are shen believers, because then we begin 
to de that which process of time doth make perfect. And till we 
come to actual belief, the very sacrament of faith is a shield as 
strong as after this the faith of the sacrament against all contrary 
infernal powers. Which whosoever doth think impossible, is 
undoubtedly farther off from Christian belief though he be 
baptized than are these innocents, which at their baptism albeit 
they have no conceit or cogitation of faith, are notwithstanding 
pure and free from all opposite cogitations, whereas the other is 
not free. If therefore without any fear or scruple we may account 
them and term them believers only for their outward profession’s 
sake, which inwardly are farther from faith than infants, why not 
infants much more at the time of their solemn initiation by 
baptism the sacrament of faith, whereunto they not only conceive 
nothing opposite, but have also that grace* given them which is 
the first and most effectual cause out of which our belief groweth? 
In sum, the whole Church is a multitude of believers, all 
honoured with that title, even hypocrites for their profession’s 
sake as well as saints because of their inward sincere persuasion, 
and infants as being in the first degree of their ghostly motion 
towards the actual habit of faith; the first sort are faithful in 
the eye of the world, the second faithful in the sight of God; 
the last in the ready direct way to become both if all things after 
be suitable to these their present beginnings. ‘ This,” saith 
St. Augustine,®> ‘would not happily content such persons as 
are uncapable or unquiet, but to them which having knowledge 
are not troublesome it may suffice. Wherein I have not for ease 
of myself objected against you that custom only than which 
nothing is more firm, but of a custom most profitable I have 
done that little which I could to yield you a reasonable cause.” 
[3.] Were St. Augustine now living there are which would 


says the child is joined to the faith of | possunt cognoscere Deum. Unde 


the Church ‘‘ per fidei sacramentum.”] 

AAs. pest. 57. [ale 19.7.5 Ὁ: ἸῸ: 
The De Presentia Dez Liber, Migne, 
op. cit, 840.) ‘* Multum mirabilis res 
est quemadmodum quorundam non- 
dum cognoscentium Deum sit inhabita- 
tor Deus et quorundam cognoscentium 
non sit. Nec illi enim ad templum 
Dei pertinent qui cognoscentes Deum 
non sicut Deum glorificaverunt, et ad 
templum Dei pertinent parvuli sancti- 
ficati sacramento Christi, regenerati 
Spiritu Sancto, qui per ztatem nondum 


quem potuerunt illi nosse nec habere 
isti potuerunt habere antequam nosse.” 

5[ Zp. 23, al. 98, § 10. Migne, 
S. 2. xxxiil. 363. ‘* Respondi, sicut 
existimo, queestionibus tuis, quantum 
attinet ad minus capaces et ad con- 
tentiosos, non satis ; quantum autem 
ad pacatos et ad intelligentes plus 
forte quam sat est. Nec tibi ad 
excusationem meam objecifirmissimam 
consuetudinem, sed saluberrimz con- 
suetudinis reddidi quam potui ra- 
tionem.”’] 


The case of hypocrites 





tell him for his better instruction that to say of a child® “it is 
elect” and to say it doth believe are all one, for which cause 
sith no man is able precisely to affirm the one of any infant in 
particular, it followeth that “precisely” and “absolutely” we 
ought not to say the other. 

Which “precise” and ‘‘absolute terms” are needless in this 
case. We speak of infants as the rule of piety alloweth both to 
speak and think. They that can take to themselves in ordinary 
talk a charitable kind of liberty to name men of their own sort 
God’s dear children, (notwithstanding the large reign of hypo- 
crisy,) should not methinks be so strict and rigorous against the 
Church for presuming as it doth of a Christian innocent. For 
when we know how Christ in general hath said that of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,’ which kingdom is the inheritance of 
God’s elect, and do withal behold how His providence hath 
called them unto the first beginnings of eternal life, and presented 
them at the wellspring of new birth wherein original sin is 
purged, besides which sin there is no hinderance of their salvation 
known to us, as themselves will grant; hard it were that having 
so many fair inducements whereupon to ground, we should not 
be thought to utter at the least a truth as probable and allowable 
in terming any such particular infant an elect babe:® as in 
presuming the like of others, whose safety nevertheless we are 
not absolutely able to warrant. 

[4.] If any troubled with these scruples be only for instruction’s 
sake desirous to know yet some farther reason why interrogatories 
should be ministered to infants in baptism, and be answered unto 


ΒΟΥ ΠΡ. 1.60: [τ96....37. 


grace in the very work wrought of 
W. ii. 116.) ‘‘If children could 


baptism ?” 
** Warrant 


MS. note. 


have faith, yet they that present the 
child cannot precisely tell whether 
that particular child hath faith or no ; 
we are to think charitably and to 
hope it is one of the Church, 
but it can be no more precisely 
said that it hath faith, than it may 
be said precisely elected.” [See 
note I.] 

7[Matth. xix. 14.] 

82 John i. [ver. 1. ‘‘ The elder 
to the elect lady and her children.” 
ver. 4. ‘‘I rejoiced greatly that I 
found of thy children walking in truth, 
as we have received a commandment 
of the Father.” Chr. Letter, p. 36. 
‘‘ What warrant have you of present 


Hooker, 
sufficient I hope for present grace in 
the sacrament. As for zz the very 
work wrought, they are not my words, 
but yours. What mean you by this 
your glose? Doth it not shew that 
in my speech there is less than you 
looked for, and therefore to draw it 
somewhat nearer your own construc- 
tion, you help it with a word or two, 
but so botched, that one piece will not 
hold with another. Had you placed 
ex opere operato where you use 77 opere 
operato, it might have stood you in more 
stead, and yet the labourall one. But 
tm and ex make no great odds, I sup- 
pose, in your theological dictionary.’ 
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Circumcision was a Covenant 


BOOK V. by others as in their names, they may consider that baptism 


Ch. Ixiv. 


implieth a covenant or league between God and man, wherein 
as God doth bestow presently remission of sins and the Holy 
Ghost, binding also Himself to add in process of time what grace 
soever shall be farther necessary for the attainment of everlasting 
life; so every baptized soul receiving the same grace at the 
hands of God tieth likewise itself for ever to the observation of 
His law, no less than the Jews by circumcision bound themselves 
to the law of Moses. The law of Christ requiring therefore 
faith and newness of life in all men by virtue of the covenant 
which they make in baptism, is it toyish that the Church in 
baptism exacteth at every man’s hands an express profession of 
faith and an irrevocable promise of obedience by way of solemn 
stipulation ? 1? 

That infants may contract and covenant with God, the law 
is plain.!! Neither is the reason of the law obscure. For sith 
it tendeth we cannot sufficiently express how much to their own 
good, and doth no way hurt or endanger them to begin the 
race of their lives herewith, they are as equity requireth admitted 
hereunto, and in favour of their tender years, such formal comple- 
ments of stipulation as being requisite are impossible by them- 
selves in their own persons to be performed, leave is given that 
they may sufficiently discharge by others.!2 Albeit therefore 

9 Gal. v. 3. [‘‘ For I testify again 
to every man which is circumcised 
that he is bound to keep the whole 
law.” Calvin argues against those who 
deny any likeness between circumcision 
and baptism, Zzszzt. iv. 16, §§ 10 to 


16. Aquinas makes circumcision a 
“figura baptismi.” Sum. Zh. 11]. 


you pledge yourself? I pledge myself. 
Do you promise? I promise. Do 
you promise faithfully? I promise 
faithfully. Do you go bail? I go 
bail. Will you give? I will give. 
Will you do? I will do.”’] 

1 Gen. xvil. 14. [‘* But the un- 
circumcised man child, in whose flesh 


Be 7kee| 

10<¢Stipulatio est verborum con- 
ceptio, quibus is qui interrogatur 
daturum facturumve se quod interro- 
gatus est respondet.” 1. 5, § 1 ff. 
de Oblig. et Act. ([Daugest, xlv. I, v. 
§ 1, p. 721. ‘‘A stipulation is a 
form of words by which he who is 
questioned replies that he will give 
or will do what the question requires. ”’] 
“Τὴ hac re olim talia νεῦρα tradita 
fuerunt: Spondes? Spondeo.  Pro- 
mittis? Promitto. Fide promittis ? 
Fide promitto. Fide jubes? Fidejubeo. 
Dabis? Dabo. Facies? Faciam.” 
Instit. de Verb. Oblig. lib. iii. tit. 15. 
[p. 36. In this matter the following 
formulz have been handed down: ‘‘ Do 


the foreskin is not circumcised, even 
that person shall be cut off from 
his people, because he hath broken My 
covenant.” Margin has, ‘‘ Whosoever 
contemneth the sign despiseth also the 
promise.” | 

15 ἐς Accommodat illis mater ecclesia 
aliorum pedes ut veniant, aliorum cor 
ut credant, aliorum linguam ut fatean- 
tur; ut quoniam quod egri sunt alio 
peccante preegravantur, sic cum sani 
fant alio pro eis confitente salventur.” 
Aug. Sexm. 10, de Verb. Afost. [al. 
serm. 176, 82. Migne, S. Z. xxxviil. 
950. ‘Their mother the Church 
provides for them the feet of others to 
come with, the hearts of others to 
believe with, the tongues of others 


The Godparents 





neither deaf nor dumb men, neither furious persons 15 nor children 
can receive any civil stipulation, yet this kind of ghostly stipulation 
they may through His indulgence, Who respecting the singular 
benefit thereof accepteth children brought unto Him for that end, 
entereth into articles of covenant with them, and in tender 
commiseration granteth that other men’s professions and promises 
in baptism made for them shall avail no less than if they had been 
themselves able to have made their own. 

[5.] None more fit to undertake this office in their behalf 
than such as present them unto baptism. A wrong conceit that 
none may receive the sacrament of baptism but they whose 
parents, at the least the one of them, are by the soundness of 
their religion and by their virtuous demeanour known to be men 
of God, hath caused some to repel children! whosoever bring 
them if their parents be mispersuaded in religion, or for other 
misdeserts excommunicated ; some likewise for that cause to 
withhold baptism, unless the father, albeit no such exception can 
justly be taken against him, do notwithstanding make profession 


of his faith, and avouch the child to be his own. 


to confess with; that as in their sick- 
ness they are weighed down by 
another’s sin (Adam’s), so in their 
cure by another’s confession they are 
made whole.” 

13 [Aquinas explains the reasons and 
conditions of the baptism of ‘‘amentes 
et furiosi” in Sum. 7h. iii. ᾳ. 68, 
art. 12. Their case and that of in- 
fants are quoted as showing that 
justifying grace is given without any 
**motus liberi arbitrii”’ in 11. i. 4. 113, 
art. 3.] 

14H Ce lib: tpi ΣΉ [137. 3 72: 
Px 125° Wie, Tie 1585. Ὁ How. ,con- 
venient it were, seeing the children 
of the faithful only are to be baptized, 
that the father should and might, if 
conveniently, offer and present his 
child to be baptized, making an open 
confession of that faith, wherein he 
would have his child baptized, as is 
used in well-reformed churches.”” And 
Ρ- 5, W. 1.132. ‘* Ifwpon necessary 
occasions the parents be absent, some 
of the congregation, knowing the good 
behaviour and sound faith of the parents, 
may both make rehearsal of their faith, 
and also 7 their faith be sound and 
agrecable to holy scriptures, desire to 
be in the same baptized.” Upon which 
Whitgift asks, ‘‘ What if the parents 


Thus whereas 


be of evil behaviour? . . what if 
they be papists or heretics? . . .” 
T. C. (i. 137 ; W. iii. 139) complains, 
**Master Doctor doth make of the 
holy sacrament of baptism, which is 
an entry into the house of God, and 
whereby only the family of God must 
enter, a common passage, whereby he 
will have clean and unclean.” He 
answers Whitgift, ‘‘If one of the 
parents be not so (a drunkard or 
adulterer), the child is holy by virtue 
of the covenant, for one of the parents’ 
sakes. If they be both, and yet not 
obstinate in their sin, whereby the 
Church hath not proceeded to ex- 
communication, (themselves being yet 
of the Church), their child cannot, nor 
ought not to be refused. If both he 
papists or condemned heretics . . 
and cut off from the Church, their 
children cannot be received...” In 
the rubric before baptism, in ‘‘ the 
Form of Common Prayer used by the 
English at Geneva” (Phenzx. ii. 237), 
it is directed that ‘‘the father, or in 
his absence, the godfather, shall 
rehearse the articles of his faith.” 
Some such regulation was proposed 
in Convocation, 1562. Strype, Am. I. 
i. 508. ] 
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Baptism ordained in favour of mankind 


BOOK v. God hath appointed them ministers of holy things, they make 


Ch. Ixiv. 


themselves inquisitors of men’s persons a great deal farther than 
need is. 

They should consider that God hath ordained baptism in 
favour of mankind. To restrain favours is an odious thing, 
to enlarge them acceptable both to God and man. Whereas 
therefore the civil law gave divers immunities to them which 
were fathers of three children and had them living, those 
immunities they held although their children were all dead, 
if war had consumed them, because it seemed in that case not 
against reason to repute them by a courteous construction of 
law as live men,!° in that the honour of their service done to 
the commonwealth would remain always. Can it hurt us in 
exhibiting the graces which God doth bestow on men, or can 
it prejudice His glory, if the selfsame equity guide and direct 
our hands ? 

When God made His covenant with such as had Abraham 
to their father, was only Abraham’s immediate issue, or only 
his lineal posterity according to the flesh included in that 
covenant? Were not proselytes as well as Jews always taken 
for the sons of Abraham? Yea because the very heads of families 
are fathers in some sort as touching providence and care for the 
meanest that belong unto them, the servants which Abraham had 
bought with money were as capable of circumcision, being newly 
born, as any natural child that Abraham himself begat. 

Be it then that baptism belongeth to none but such as either 
believe presently, or else being infants are the children of 
believing parents. In case the Church do bring children to the 
holy font whose natural parents are either unknown, or known to 
be such as the Church accurseth but yet forgetteth not in that 
severity to take compassion upon their offspring, (for it is the 
Church! which doth offer them to baptism by the ministry of 


15 ἐς Hi enim qui pro Rep. cecide- 
runt in perpetuum per gloriam vivere 
intelliguntur.” Zyszit. lib. i. tit. 25, 
sect. I. [‘*‘ For these, who for the 
republic fell, by their glory are held 
to live for ever.” ] 

16 ἐς Offeruntur quippe parvuli ad 
percipiendam spiritualem gratiam non 
tam ab eis quorum gestantur manibus, 
quamvis et ab ipsis si et ipsi boni et 
fideles sint, quam ab universa societate 
sanctorum atque fidelium.” Aug. in 


Efpist. 23. [al.98,§5. Migne, S. Z. 
XXxlll. 362. ‘* For children are offered 
for the reception of spiritual grace, not 
so much by those in whose hands they 
are held—although by them too if they 
be good and faithful—as by the whole 
society of saints and _ believers.” 
These words to Boniface are quoted 
by Aquinas, Sum. 7h. 111. 4. 68, 
art. 9. The whole of this article, 
“* Utrum pueri sint baptizandi,” should 
be compared with Hooker’s chapter. J 
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presentors,) were it not against both equity and duty to refuse the BOOK V. 
Mother of believers herself, and not to take her in this case for ἃ Ch. Ixiv. 
faithful parent? It is not the virtue of our fathers nor the faith 
of any other that can give us the true holiness which we have by 
virtue of our new birth. Yet even through the common faith and 
spirit of God’s Church, (a thing which no quality of parents can 
prejudice,) I say through the faith of the Church of God under- 
taking the motherly care of our souls, so far forth we may be and 
are in our infancy sanctified as to be thereby made sufficiently 
capable of baptism, and to be interessed in the rites of our new 
birth for their piety’s sake that offer us thereunto. 

“Tt cometh sometime to pass,” saith St. Augustine,’ “ that 
the children of bond-slaves are brought to baptism by their lord ; 
sometime the parents being dead, the friends alive undertake that 
office ; sometime strangers or virgins consecrated unto God which 
neither have nor can have children of their own take up infants 
in the open streets, and so offer them unto baptism, whom the 
cruelty of unnatural parents casteth out and leaveth to the 
adventure of uncertain pity. As therefore he which did the part 
of a neighbour was a neighbour to that wounded man whom the 
parable of the Gospel describeth; so they are fathers although 
strangers that bring infants to him which maketh them the sons 
of God.” In the phrase of some kind of men they use to be 
termed witnesses, as if they came but to see and testify what is 
done. It savoureth more of piety to give them their old accus- 


᾿Αξιοῦνται δὲ τῶν διὰ τοῦ βαπτίσματος 


fuerunt auctores ad eorum poenam, per 
ἀγαθῶν τὰ βρέφη τῇ πίστει τῶν προσ- 


fidem parentum identidem justificen- 


φερόντων αὐτὰ τῳ βαπτίσματι. Justin. 
kesp. ad Orthod. [Resp. 56. Migne, 
S. G. vi. 1297. ‘‘ The children are 
deemed worthy of the benefits of 
baptism by the faith of those who 
bring them to baptism.” The work 
is much later in date than Justin. In 
discussing the question of the salvation 
of infants Cassander notes that the 
Lutheransattribute ‘* proprium quoque 
motum et actum fidei infantibus,” but 
the Roman Catholics hold that the 
“6465 Ecclesize” which offers them 
to Christ, is imputed to them. ] 

7 (Aug. Z fist. 23, al. 98, ὃ 6, Migne, 
S.Z. xxxiii. 362. ‘‘ Illud nolo te fallat, 
ut existimes reatus vinculum ex Adam 
tractum aliter non posse disrumpi, 
nisi parvuli ad percipiendam Christi 
gratiam a parentibus offerantur. Sic 
enim scribens dicis, ut sicut parentes 


tur; cum videas multos non offerri a 
parentibus, sed etiam a quibuslibet 
extraneis, sicut a dominis_ servuli 
aliquando offeruntur. Et nonnun- 
quam mortuis parentibus suis, parvuli 
baptizantur ab eis oblati, qui illis ejus- 
modi misericordiam prabere potue- 
runt. Aliquando etiam quos crudeliter 
parentes exposuerunt nutriendos a qui- 
buslibet, nonnunquam a sacris virgini- 
bus colliguntur, et ab eis offeruntur ad 
baptismum. Que certe proprios filios 
nec habent ullos nec habere disponunt: 
ac per hoc nihil aliud hic fieri vides, 
nisi quod in evangelio scriptum est, 
cum Dominus interrogasset, quis ei a 
latronibus sauciato et semivivo in via 
derelicto proximus fuisset : responsum 
est enim, Qui in illum fecit miseri- 
cordiam,”’} 


Godparents Spiritual Guardians 





tomed name of Fathers and Mothers in God, whereby they are 
well put in mind what affection they ought to bear towards those 
innocents, for whose religious education the Church accepteth 
them as pledges. 

[6.] This therefore is their own duty. But because the answer 
which they make to the usual demands of stipulation proposed in 
baptism is not their own, the Church doth best to receive it of 
them in that form which best sheweth whose the act is. That 
which a guardian doth in the name of his guard or pupil standeth 
by natural equity forcible for his benefit though it be done without 
his knowledge. And shall we judge it a thing unreasonable, or 
in any respect unfit, that infants by words which others utter 
should though unwittingly yet truly and forcibly bind themselves 
to that whereby their estate is so assuredly bettered? Herewith 
Nestorius the heretic was charged 15. as having fallen from his first 
profession, and broken the promise which he made to God in the 
arms of others. Of such as profaned themselves being Christians 
with irreligious delight in the ensigns of idolatry, heathenish 
spectacles, shows, and stage-plays, Tertullian to strike them the 
more deep claimeth the promise which they made in baptism.!% 


18 « Si Ariane aut Sabellianze heere- 
seos assertor esses, et non tuo ipsius 
symbolo tecum uterer, convincerem te 
tamen testimoniorum sacrorum aucto- 
ritate; . . . quid tandem si sic apud 
te agerem? quid diceres? quid re- 
sponderes? nonne obsecro illud, . . . 
in eo te baptizatum, in eo te renatum 
esse?... Et vere in negotio quamvis 
improbo non importuna defensio, et 
que non absurde causam erroris 
diceret, si pertinaciam non sociaret 
error. Nunc autem cum in 
catholica urbe natus, catholica fide 
institutus, catholico baptismate re- 
generatus sis, numquid agere tecum 
quasi cum Ariano aut Sabelliano 
possum? Quod utinam fuisses. Minus 
dolerem in malis editum quam de bonis 
lapsum, minus fidem non habitam 
quam amissam. . . . Non iniquum 
autem, heeretice, non iniquum aut 
grave aliquid postulo. Hoc fac in 
catholica fide editus quod fueras pro 
perversitate facturus,” Cassian. de 
Incarn. lib. vi. cap. 5. [Migne, S. Z. 
1. 150. ‘‘If you were a supporter of 
the Arian or Sabellian heresy, and I 
did not use your own creed, I would 
still confute you by the authority of 


holy scripture. . . . What then if I 
were so to deal with you? What 
would you say? What would you 
answer? Would it not be this, . . 
That in it you were baptized, init you 
were born again? .. . And truly even 
in a bad case it would be no unreason- 
able defenceand give a plausible reason 
for error, except that it unites obstinacy 
toerror.... But now, as you were 
born in a Catholic city, brought up in 
the Catholic faith, regenerated by the 
Catholic baptism, how can I treat you 
as an Arian or Sabellian? Would 
that you were one! I should grieve 
less that you had been brought up in 
evil than that you have lapsed from 
good ; less that you had never had the 
faith than that you had had it and lost 
it. . . . [ask you, O heretic, nothing 
unfair, nothing harsh. Do this in the 
Catholic faith which you were about 
to do from obstinacy.” ] 

19 Tertull. lib. de Spectac. [ς. 4. 
“* Si ex idololatria universam spectacu- 
lorum paraturam constare constiterit, 
indubitate preejudicatum erit, etiam 
ad spectacula pertinere renunciationis 
nostre testimonium in lavacro, que 
diabolo et pompze et angelis ejus sint 


The Sign of the Cross in Baptism 





Why were they dumb being thus challenged? Wherefore stood 
they not up to answer in their own defence, that such professions 
and promises made in their names were frivolous, that all which 
others undertook for them was but mockery and profanation? 
That which no heretic, no wicked liver, no impious despiser of 
God, no miscreant or malefactor, which had himself been baptized, 
was ever so desperate as to disgorge in contempt of so fruitfully 
received customs, is now their voice that restore as they say the 
ancient purity of religion. 


LXV. OF THE CROSS IN BAPTISM. 


[1.7 In baptism many things of very ancient continuance are 
now quite and clean abolished, for that the virtue and grace of this 
sacrament had been therewith overshadowed, as fruit with too 
great abundance of leaves. Notwithstanding to them which 
think it always imperfect reformation that doth but shear and 
not flay, our retaining certain of those former rites, especially the 
dangerous sign of the cross, hath seemed almost an impardonable 


oversight. 


mancipata, scilicet per idololatriam.” 
“Tf it shall appear that the whole 
apparatus of the shows is idolatrous, 
without doubt it will thereby be 
determined that the profession of re- 
nunciation in the laver of baptism 
has reference to the shows, which, as 
idolatrous, are subject to the devil, 
his pomp and his angels.”’] 


[Hooker gives his own summary of 
ch. lxv. in its last paragraph. It 
defends against the attacks of the 
Puritans the one piece of ceremonial 
retained in the Elizabethan office for 
baptism,—the signing with the sign 
of the cross. There are two passages 
of special eloquence. In the first the 
naturalness of the sign of the cross 
upon the forehead as a token to the 
Christian that he is not to be ashamed 
of Christ, is insisted upon with a 
beautiful delicacy of imagination and 
feeling. In the second the notion is 
resisted that disdain and scorn no 
longer assail the Christian,—resisted 
with a sorrowful irony, as the writer 


remembers the ‘‘ more than heathenish , 


etulancy”’ of some specially ‘‘sincere”’ 
Ρ cy P y 


“The cross,” they 


say, “sith it is but a mere in- 


Christians. Out of the discussion of 
the matter of the brazen serpent three 
points emerge, in his handling of which 
Hooker’s sagacity and sanity of judg- 
ment are very notable. 1. Examples 
rather than rules are of importance in 
ordinary life. 2. In all ceremonial 
practises ‘‘ what the greatest part of 
men is commonly prone to conceive” 
must be more considered than the 
subtler and exacter thoughts of the 
few. 3. The doctrine that contraries 
cure contraries is shallow. It forgets 
that a virtue is often the mean be- 
tween two vices. ] 

1[Adm. p. 4. W. iii. 109. ‘‘ Now 
we must have . . . interrogatories 
ministered to the infant, holy fonts 
invented by Pope Pius, crossing and 
such like pieces of Popery, which the 
Church of God in the Apostles’ time 
never knew, and therefore not to be 
used.” /d. p. 12. W. iii. 128. ‘‘ They 
do superstitiously and wickedly in- 
stitute a mew sacrament, which is 
proper to Christ only; marking the 
child in the forehead with a cross, in 
token that he shall not be ashamed to 
confess the Faith of Christ. We 
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Use of the Sign by early Christians 





vention of man, should not therefore at all have been added to the 
sacrament of baptism. To sign children’s foreheads with a cross, 
in token that hereafter they shall not be ashamed to make pro- 
fession of the faith of Christ, is to bring into the Church a new 
word, whereas there ought to be no doctor heard in the Church 
but our Saviour Christ. That reason which moved the Fathers to 
use should move us not to use the sign of the cross. They lived 
with heathens which had the cross of Christ in contempt, we 
with such as adore the cross, and therefore we ought to abandon 
it even as in like consideration Ezechias did of old the brazen 
serpent.” 3 

[2.] These are the causes of displeasure conceived against 
the cross, a ceremony the use whereof hath been profitable 
although we observe it not as the ordinance of God but of man. 
For, saith Tertullian,? “if of this and the like customs thou 


have made mention before of that 
wicked divorce of the word and 
sacraments.” The Roman rite con- 
tains the following ‘‘ ceremonies ἢ: 
breathing in the child’s face, putting 
salt into his mouth, covering him with 
the stole, touching his ears and 
nostrils with spittle, anointing with 
oil before baptism, anointing with 
chrism after baptism, the putting on 
of a white vesture or crisome, the 
placing in his hand of a lighted taper. 
The forehead is twice signed with the 
sign of the cross. In Edward VI.’s 
first Prayer Book the beginning of the 
office is performed at the church door 
and is an exorcism of the evil spirit by 
the sign of the cross on the forehead 
and breast with the words used in the 
later English Office immediately after 
baptism. After baptism the ‘‘ white 
vesture commonly called the crisome”’ 
is put on the child for a token of 
innocency ; and the child is anointed 
on the head. We note also that the 
rubric before interrogatories runs: 
‘*Then shall the priest demand of 
the child these questions following.” 
Much of the Puritan attacks upon the 
English Office apply only to this first 
version. In Edward’s second book 
all the ‘‘ceremonies” are discarded, 
and the signing with the cross is put 
immediately after baptism and intro- 
duced with the words, ‘‘we receive 
this child into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock.” This change, which 


deserves to rank with the transference 
of the Gloria in Excelsis to the end 
of the Communion Office, receives no 
sort ofappreciation from the Puritans. } 

2 [Abridged from T. C. i. 135, 1363 
al. 170, 171. W. iii. 126. The refer- 
ence to Hezekiah is in the discussion 
on the apparel, W. ii. 70. Bucer 
approves the sign of the cross provided 
it be used ‘‘ religiose, nulla nec 
superstitione adjuncta, nec elementi 
servitute, nec vuigari consuetudine.” 
Script. Amglic. 1577, p. 479. He 
objects to exorcising as suitable only 
in the case of demoniacs. Whitgift 
quotes the passage ; Beza (Zpzs¢. 12. 
Tract. Theol. iii. 220), on the other 
hand denies its utility. Comp. Strype, 
Grind. 512. | 

3 Tertull. de Coron. Militis. [c. 4. 
The famous passage in which Tertullian 
describes the use of the sign of the cross 
by the Christians of his time. ‘‘ Ad 
omnem progressum atque promotum, 
ad omnem aditum et exitum, ad vesti- 
tum, ad calceatum, ad lavacra, ad men- 
sas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, 
quzecunque nos conversatio exercet, 
frontem crucis signaculo  terimus. 
Harum et aliarum ejusmodi disciplin- 
arum silegem expostules scripturarum, 
nullam invenies: traditio tibi pree- 
tendetur auctrix, consuetudo confirm- 
atrix, et fides observatrix. Rationem 
traditioni, consuetudini, fidei, patro- 
cinaturam aut ipse perspicies aut ab 
aliquo qui perspexerit disces.” ‘‘In 


Traditions defined 





shouldest require some commandment to be shewed thee out 
of Scriptures, there is none found. What reason there is to 
justify tradition, use or custom in this behalf, either thou mayest 
of thyself perceive, or else learn of some other that doth.” 
Lest therefore the name of tradition should be offensive to any, 
considering how far by some it hath been and is abused, we 
mean by traditions,4 ordinances made in the prime of Christian 
religion, established with that authority which Christ hath left to 
His Church for matters indifferent, and in that consideration 
requisite to be observed, till like authority see just and reasonable 
cause to alter them. So that traditions ecclesiastical are not 
rudely and in gross to be shaken off, because the inventors of 
them were men. 

[3.1 Such as say they allow no invention of man® to be 
mingled with the outward administration of sacraments, and 
under that pretence condemn our using the sign of the cross, 
have belike some special dispensation themselves to violate 


all our travels and movements, in all 
our going out and coming in, when 
we dress, when we put on our shoes, 
at the bath, at the table, when we 
light the lamps, when we lie down, 
when we sit down, in ail the ordinary 
exercises of life, we mark our foreheads 
with the sign of the cross. If of this 
and the like customs thou shouldest 
require some commandment to be 
shewed thee out of Scriptures, there 
is none found. Tradition will be 
pleaded to thee as originating them, 
custom as confirming, and faith as 
keeping them. What reason there is 
to justify tradition, use, or custom 
either thou mayest of thyself perceive, 
or else learn of some other that doth.”’] 

4*« Traditiones non scriptas si doc- 
trinam respiciant cum doctrina scripta 
convenire debere dicimus. . . . Quod 
ad rituales et ecclesiasticas attinet, 
ordinis et zdificationis ecclesiarum in 
his semper habenda ratio est ; inutiles 
autem et noxias, nempe ineptas et 
superstitiosas, patronis suis relinqua- 
mus.” Goulart. Genev. Annot. in Ep. 
Cypr. 74. (Geneva, 1593, p. 233. 
Cyprian’s letter is to Pompeius, bishop 
of Sabrata, in support of the re- 
baptization of heretics against Pope 
Stephanus. Stephen had said, ‘‘ Nihil 
innovetur nisi quod traditum est”; 
Cyprian answers, ‘‘ Unde ista tradi- 
tior” On these words Pamelius has 


a long note (Cypriani Ofera, Ant- 
werp, 1568). Hooker’s quotation is 
from Goulart’s criticism of the note of 
Pamelius. ‘‘ We assert that unwritten 
traditions, if they concern doctrine, 
must agree with written doctrine. ... 
In the case of ritual and ecclesiastical 
traditions the order and edification of 
the churches must be reasonably con- 
sidered ; but such as are useless and 
hurtful, not to say foolish and super- 
stitious, we leave to their patrons.” 
Goulart goes on to quote Whitaker. 
The words here quoted are marked in 
pencil in the Lambeth Library copy 
of Goulart’s Cyfriani Opera, which 
has Whitgift’s arms on the cover. 
Simon Goulart was born 1543, at 
Senlis. He became pastor of the 
quarter of Saint-Gervais in Geneva, 
and on Beza’s death (1607) was elected 
president of the Genevan ministers. 
His literary activity was immense. 
He annotated the works of Du Bartas, 
and the Plutarch of Amyot, and trans- 
lated Seneca. A list of his works is 
given in Nouvelle Biographie Univer- 
selle (1853-7). He died 1628.] 

ARC EHS), 260595 171. [120- ὃν: 
iii. 126.] ‘‘They should not have 
been so bold as to have brought it 
into the holy sacrament of baptism, 
and so mingle the ceremonies and 
inventions of men with the sacraments 
and institutions of God.” 
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Custom cannot be ignored altogether 


For neither can they indeed decently nor do 
they ever baptize any without manifest breach of this their 
profound axiom, that ‘men’s inventions should not be mingled 
with sacraments and institutions of God.” They seem to like 
very well in baptism the custom of godfathers, ‘‘ because so 
generally all churches have received it.”® Which custom being 
of God no more instituted than the other, (howsoever they 
pretend the other hurtful and this profitable,) it followeth that 
even in their own opinion, if their words do shew their minds, 
there is no necessity of stripping sacraments out of all such attire 
of ceremonies as man’s wisdom hath at any time clothed them 
withal, and consequently that either they must reform their speech 
as over general, or else condemn their own practice as unlawful. 

[4.] Ceremonies have more in weight than in sight ; they work 
by commonness of use much, although in the several acts of 
their usage we scarcely discern any good they do. And because 
the use which they have for the most part is not perfectly 
understood, superstition is apt to impute unto them greater 
virtue than indeed they have. For prevention whereof when 
we use this ceremony we always plainly express the end where- 
unto it serveth, namely, for a sign of remembrance to put us 
in mind of our duty. 

But by this mean they say” we “make it a great deal worse.” 
For why? Seeing God hath no where commanded to draw two 
lines in token of the duty which we owe to Christ, our practice 
with this exposition publisheth a new gospel, and causeth another 


ΘΟ ΠΕ rs ios Lees [1135: Nive τ: 
12253] 

ΤΠ Οὐ ΠΡΟ deepest jon ΠΟ ΠΝ τ 
128.] ‘‘The profitable signification 


of the cross maketh the thing a great 
deal worse, and bringeth in a new 
word into the Church, whereas there 
ought to be no doctor heard in the 
Church but only our Saviour Christ. 
For although it be the word of God 
that we should not be ashamed of the 
cross of Christ, yet it is not the word 
of God that we should be kept in 
remembrance of that by two lines 
drawn across one over another in the 
child’s forehead.” [In i. 80, al. 59, 
W. li. 64, the same argument is em- 
ployed against Whitgift, who quoted 
Peter Martyr’s opinion that the Church 
might have liberty to give a particular 
signification to the white surplice. 


““ Although the Church have authority 
to make ceremonies (so they be accord- 
ing to the rules before recited . . .) I 
could for all that never yet learn that 
it hath power to give newsignifications, 
as it were to institute new sacraments. 
... And therefore although the sur- 
plice have a black spot when it is 
whitest, yet zs zt not so black as you 
make tt with your white significations : 
nor the cause so evil, as you defend 
tte 74: aii, (227.  <VAlthoush) the 
ceremony of crossing were convenient, 
yet to raise a doctrine of it is unlawful : 
forasmuch as it is not enough to teach 
the truth unless it be truly taught, and 
that is only out of the word of God. 
Now let him shew a word of God, that 
two lines laid crosswise signifieth that 
we should not be ashamed of the 
passion or cross of Christ.” ] 


Ceremonies must have signification 





word to have place in the Church of Christ, where no voice 
ought to be heard but His. 

By which good reason the authors of those grave Admonitions 
to the Parliament are well holpen up, which held that “sitting ” 
at communions “betokeneth rest and full accomplishment of 
legal ceremonies in our Saviour Christ.”8 For although it be 
the word of God that such ceremonies are expired, yet seeing it 
is not the word of God that men to signify so much should sit at 
the table of our Lord, these have their doom as well as others, 
“Guilty of a new-devised gospel in the Church of Christ.” 9 

[5.] Which strange imagination is begotten of a special dislike 
they have to hear that ceremonies now in use should be thought 
significant, whereas in truth such as are not significant must 
needs be vain. Ceremonies destitute of signification are no 
better than the idle gestures of men whose broken wits are not 
masters of that they do. For if we look but into secular and 
civil complements, what other cause can there possibly be given 
why to omit them where of course they are looked for, (for? 
Where they are not so due to use them, bringeth men’s secret 
intents oftentimes into great jealousy,) I would know I say what 
reason we are able to yield why things so light in their own 
nature should weigh in the opinions of men so much, saving 
only in regard of that which they use to signify or betoken ? 

Doth not our Lord Jesus Christ Himself impute the omission 
of some courteous ceremonies even in domestical entertainment 
to a colder degree of loving affection, and take the contrary in 
better part, not so much respecting what was less done as what 
was signified less by the one than by the other? For to that very 
end He referreth in part those gracious expostulations," “Simon, 
seest thou this woman? Since I entered into thine house thou 


8[See hereafter, c. Ixviii. 3. The 
admonitioners omitted this opinion 
in their second edition. W. iii. 93, 94. 
Cartwright says of the suggestion that 
he ‘‘ will not defend it, and the authors 
themselves have corrected it.’’] 

®[Alluding apparently to the passages 
quoted in notes I, 5, and 7. Hooker 
takes his point from Whitgift (W. iii. 
129, Answ. 244). ‘‘It (crossing) 
may be left, and hath been used 
in the primitive Church, and may be 
so still, without either superstition 
or wickedness. Neither doth it any 
more make a sacrament, because it is 


in token that hereafter he shall not be 
ashamed to confess Christ crucified, 
than your sitting doth at the com- 
munion in token of rest, that is a full 
finishing through Christ of the cere- 
monial law.”” See also T. C. iii. 227.] 

10(The original edition has ‘‘ looked 
for, or,” but in the list of errata at the 
end ‘‘ for” is directed to be substituted 
instead of ‘‘or.” Note that ‘‘com- 
plements ” in the previous line means 
“*formalities,”—almost the modern 
**compliments.” See Glossary. ] 

1 uke vii. 44-46. [Nearer to B. B. 
than to G., but not exactly either.] 
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Without it they are vain and frivolous 


BOOK v. gavest Me no water for My feet, but she hath washed My feet 


Ch. Ιχν. 


with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head; thou 
gavest Me no kiss, but this woman since the time I came in, 
hath not ceased to kiss My feet; Mine head with oil thou didst 
not anoint, but this woman hath anointed My feet with ointment.” 

Wherefore as the usual dumb ceremonies of common life are 
in request or dislike according to that they import, even so 
religion having likewise her silent rites, the chiefest rule whereby 
to judge of their quality is that which they mean or betoken. 
For if they signify good things, (as somewhat they must of 
necessity signify, because it is of their very nature to be signs of 
intimation, presenting both themselves unto outward sense and 
besides themselves some other thing to the understanding of 
beholders,) unless they be either greatly mischosen to signify 
the same, or else applied where that which they signify agreeth 
not, there is no cause of exception against them as against evil 
and unlawful ceremonies, much less of excepting against them 
only in that they are not without sense. 

And if every religious ceremony which hath been invented of 
men to signify any thing that God Himself alloweth were the 
publication of another gospel in the Church of Christ ; seeing that 
no Christian church in the world is or can be without continual 
use of some ceremonies which men have instituted, and that to 
signify good things (unless they be vain and frivolous ceremonies) ; 
it would follow that the world hath no Christian church which 
doth not daily proclaim new gospels, a sequel the manifest 
absurdity whereof argueth the rawness of that supposal out of 
which it groweth. 

[6.] Now the cause ? why antiquity did the more in actions of 
common life honour the ceremony of the cross might be for that 


127. Clb sip. τ]ὸ: fi gGssWe 1: 
120.] ‘‘It is known to all that have 
read the ecclesiastical stories that the 
heathen did object to Christians in 
times past in reproach that the God 
which they believed of was hanged 
upon a cross. And they thought 
good to testify that they were not 
ashamed therefore of the Son of God, 
by the often using of the sign of the 
cross. Which carefulness and good 
mind to keep amongst them an open 
profession of Christ crucified, although 
it be to be commended, yet is not this 
means so. For they might otherwise 


have kept it and with less danger than 
by this use of crossing. [The passage 
quoted note 5 is here omitted.] And 
as it was brought in upon no good 
ground, so the Lord left a mark of His 
curse of it, and whereby it might be 
perceived to come out of the forge 
of man’s brain, in that it began forth- 
with while it was yet in the swaddling 
clouts to be superstitiously abused. 
[For it appeareth by Tertullian also in 
the same book, Ve Corona Milztis, that] 
the Christians had such a superstition 
in it that they would do nothing with- 
out crossing.... Butifit were granted 


Shame is a kind of fear 





they lived with infidels. But that which they did in the 
sacrament of baptism was for the selfsame good of believers 
which is thereby intended still. The cross is for us an admoni- 
tion no less necessary than for them to glory in the service of 
Jesus Christ, and not to hang down our heads as men ashamed 
thereof although it procure us reproach and obloquy at the hands 
of this wretched world. 

Shame is a kind of fear to incur disgrace and ignominy. 
Now whereas some things are worthy of reproach, some things 
ignominious only through a false opinion which men _ have 
conceived of them, nature that generally feareth opprobrious 
reprehension must by reason and religion be taught what it 
should be ashamed of and what not.!’ But be we never so well 
instructed what our duty is m this behalf, without some present 
admonition at the very instant of practice, what we know is many 
times not called to mind till that be done whereupon our just 
confusion ensueth. To supply the absence of such as that way 
might do us good when they see us in danger of sliding, there are 
judicious and wise men which think we may greatly relieve 
ourselves by a bare imagined presence of some, whose authority 
we fear and would be loth to offend, if indeed they were present 
with us.1# ‘Witnesses at hand are a bridle unto many offences. 
Let the mind have always some whom it feareth, some whose 
authority may keep even secret thoughts under awe. Take Cato, 


that upon this consideration which I 
have before-mentioned, the ancient 
Christians did well, yet it followeth 
not that we should so do. For we 
live not amongst those nations which 
do cast us in the teeth or reproach us 
with the cross of Christ. ... Now 
that we live amongst papists that do 
not contemn the cross of Christ, but 
which esteem more of the wooden 
cross than of the true cross which is 
His sufferings, we ought now to do 
clean contrariwise to the old Chris- 
tians, and abolish all use of these 
crosses. For contrary diseases must 
have contrary remedies. If therefore 
the old Christians to deliver the cross 
of Christ from contempt did often use 
the cross, the Christians now to take 
away the superstitious estimation of it 
ought to take away the use of it.” 

13 Ephes. v. 12. [‘‘ For it is shame 
even to speak of the things which are 
done of them in secret.” ] Rom. vi. 21. 


[‘‘ What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed ? 


For the end of those things is 
death.”] 
Sen. We pest elib, (4. Eps ‘Lis 


[‘* Magna pars peccatorum tollitur, si 
peccaturis testis adsistat. Aliquem 
habeat animus, quem vereatur, cujus 
auctoritate etiam secretum suum 
sanctius faciat. . . . Elige itaque Cato- 
nem: si hic videtur tibi nimis rigidus, 
elige remissioris animi virum, Lzlium; 
elige eum, cujus tibi placuit et vita et 
oratio, et ipsius animum ante te ferens 
et vultus, illum semper tibi ostende, vel 
custodem vel exemplum. ... Nisi ad 
regulam, prava noncorriges.” Seneca’s 
comment on the saying of Epicurus: 
““We ought to choose out some good 
man, and always fix him before our 
eyes, that we may so live as if he always 
looked on and do all things as if he 
continually behold us.” Compare 
also 42. 25.] 
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The brow is the outward seat of shamefacedness 


BOOK v. or if he be too harsh and rugged, choose some other of a softer 
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mettle, whose gravity of life and speech thou lovest, his mind and 
countenance carry with thee, set him always before thine eyes. 
either as a watch or as a pattern. That which is crooked we 
cannot straighten but by some such level.” 

If men of so good experience and insight in the maims of our 
weak flesh, have thought these fancied remembrances available 
to awaken shamefacedness, that so the boldness of sin may be 
stayed ere it look abroad, surely the wisdom of the Church of 
Christ which hath to that use converted the ceremony of the 
cross in baptism it is no Christian man’s part to despise ;. 
especially seeing that by this mean where nature doth earnestly 
implore aid, religion yieldeth her that ready assistance than which 
there can be no help more forcible, serving only to relieve memory, 
and to bring to our cogitation that which should most make 
ashamed of sin. 

[7.] The mind while we are in this present life, whether it 
contemplate,!® meditate, deliberate, or howsoever exercise itself, 
worketh nothing without continual recourse unto imagination, the 
only storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of memory. On this 
anvil it ceaseth not day and night to strike, by means whereof 
as the pulse declareth how the heart doth work, so the very 
thoughts 1° and cogitations of man’s mind be they good or bad do 
no where sooner bewray themselves, than through the crevices of 


1519 νοεῖν ἢ φαντασία τις ἢ οὐκ ἄνευ 
φαντασίας. Arist. de Anzm. lib. 1. 
cap. I. [§ 9. ‘‘ Thought is either the 
presentation of an image or not inde- 
pendent ofsuch presentation.” Hooker 
translates φαντασία by ‘‘imagination.” 
In scholastic phraseology ‘‘ fantasia” 
means the process or faculty of form- 
ing mental representations of things 
not actually present. See Glossary, 
under ‘‘fancy.” In lines 2 and 15 
(p. 347) ‘‘ fancy ” is imagination in the 
fuller sense.] Ἢ μὲν αἰσθητικὴ φαν- 
τασία καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀλόγοις ζώοις ὑπάρχει" 
ἡ δὲ βουλευτικὴ ἐν τοῖς λογιστικοῖς. 
lib. iii. cap. 11. [§ 2. ‘‘ The faculty 
of representing images of sense exists 
in irrational animals; but the faculty 
of representing images for delibera- 
tion only in animals that reason.” 
Modern editors read ἄλλοις for 
ἀλόγοις. Consult Wallace, A7xzstotle’s 
Psychology, pp. 9, 183.] Τὰ μὲν οὖν 


εἴδη τὸ νοητικὸν ἐν τοῖς φαντάσμασι 


νοεῖ" καὶ ὡς ἐν ἐκείνοις ὥρισται αὐτῷ 
τὸ διωκτὸν καὶ φευκτὸν, καὶ ἐκτὸς THs 
αἰσθήσεως ὃν, ὅταν ἐπὶ τῶν φαντασ- 
μάτων ἢ, κινεῖται. lib. iii, cap. 8. 
[7:8 5. ‘‘ Thus then the reason, while 
employing as its materials the images. 
of sense, grasps from among them 
general ideas ; and in the same manner 
as it determines for itself within these 
images what is to be pursued and what 
avoided, so also outside the actual per- 
ception of these objects it is, when 
engaged merely with the images of 
sense, stirred up toaction.” Wallace, 
op. ctt. 169. Modern editors leave out 
dv. ] 
16 <¢Frons hominis tristitiz, hilari- 
tatis, clementize, severitatis index est.’” 
Plin. lib. xi. [Va¢. Hust. c. 37, al. 51e. 
“*Tn man the forehead is the index of 
sadness, of joyfulness, of pity, of 
anger.” And Persius (v. 103) uses 
‘frons’ metaphorically for ‘shame’ ;. 
*‘exclamat perisse frontem de rebus.”’}, 


Upon it we stamp the sign of our Faith “47 








that wall wherewith nature hath compassed the cells and closets BOOK ν. 
of fancy. In the forehead nothing more plain to be seen than ΟΝ. Ixv. 
the fear of contumely and disgrace. For which cause the 
Scripture (as with great probability it may be thought) describeth 
them!’ marked of God in the forehead, whom His mercy hath 
undertaken to keep from final confusion and shame. Not that 
God doth set any corporal mark on His chosen, but to note that 
He giveth His elect security of preservation from reproach, the 
fear whereof doth use to shew itself in that part.18 Shall I say, 
that the sign of the cross (as we use it) is in some sort a mean 
to work our preservation from reproach?!® Surely the mind 
which as yet hath not hardened itself in sin is seldom provoked 
thereunto in any gross and grievous manner, but nature’s secret 
suggestion objecteth against it ignominy as a bar. Which conceit 
being entered into that palace of man’s fancy, the gates whereof 
hath imprinted in them that holy sign which bringeth forthwith to 
mind whatsoever Christ hath wrought and we vowed against sin, 
it cometh hereby to pass that Christian men never want a most 
effectual though a silent teacher to avoid whatsoever may de- 
servedly procure shame. So that in things which we should be 
ashamed of we are by the cross admonished faithfully of our duty 
at the very moment when admonition doth most need. 

[8.] Other things there are which deserve honour and yet do 
purchase many times our disgrace in this present world, as of old 
the very truth of religion itself, till God by His own outstretched 
arm made the glory thereof to shine over all the earth. Where- 
upon St. Cyprian exhorting to martyrdom in times of heathenish 
persecution and cruelty, thought it not vain to allege unto them 
with other arguments the very ceremony of that cross whereof 


li Ezek. ix. 4. [S* And the Lord said 
unto him, Go through the middes of 
the city, even through the middes of 
Jerusalem, and set a mark upon the 
foreheads of them that mourn and cry 
for all the abominations that be done 
in the middes thereof.”” Those not 
marked are slain. St. Cyprian quotes 
the verse in connection with the 
Christian use of the sign of the cross 
in baptism, Ad Demetr.§ 19.) Afoc. 
vil. 3. [‘‘ Hurt ye not the earth, 
neither the sea, neither the trees, till 
we have sealed the servants of our 
God in their foreheads.”] ix. 4. 
[‘‘ And it was commanded that they 
should not hurt the grass of the earth, 


neither any green thing, nor any tree, 
but only those men which have not 
the seal of God in their foreheads.” 
For the branding of slaves on the 
forehead see Boethius, De Consol. 1., 
prosa iv., ‘‘notas insigniti frontibus,” 
and thecommentators 27 Joco. ‘‘ Front- 
less” in Elizabethan English meant 
‘*Shameless” ; ¢.g. *Totriumphinalie 
isfrontless.” Jonson, Dzscoveries, 40.} 

18 Ἐρυθραίνονται yap οἱ αἰσχυνόμενοι. 
Arist. Zth. iv. c. 9. [‘*For when 
people feel shame they blush.’’] 

19 ἐς Caro signatur ut et anima muni- 
atur.” Tertull. de Resur. Carn. [c. 8. 
“*The flesh is signed with the cross 
that the soul may be fortified.”] 
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The Cross on the foreheads of the Martyrs 


Never let that hand offer sacrifice to idols which 
hath already received the Body of our Saviour Christ, and shall 
hereafter the crown of His glory; ‘‘Arm your foreheads” unto 
all boldness, that ‘‘the sign of God may be kept safe.” 

Again, when it pleased God that the fury of their enemies 
being bridled the Church had some little rest and quietness (if 
so small a liberty but only to breathe between troubles may be 
termed quietness and rest,) to such as fell not away from Christ 
through former persecutions, He giveth due and deserved praise 
in the selfsame manner. 71‘ You that were ready to endure 
imprisonment, and were resolute to suffer death; you that have 
courageously withstood the world, ye have made yourselves both 
a glorious spectacle for God to behold, and a worthy example 
for the rest of your brethren to follow. Those mouths which had 
sanctified themselves with food coming down from heaven 
loathed after Christ’s own Body and Blood to taste the poisoned 
and contagious scraps of idols; those foreheads which the sign 
of God had purified kept themselves to be crowned by Him, the 
touch of the garlands of Satan they abhorred.”** Thus was the 
memory of that sign which they had in baptism a kind of bar or 
prevention to keep them even from apostasy, whereinto the 
frailty of flesh and blood overmuch fearing to endure shame, 
might peradventure the more easily otherwise have drawn them. 

[9.] We have not now through the gracious goodness of 
Almighty God, those extreme conflicts which our fathers had 
with blasphemous contumelies every where offered to the name 


30 Cypr. Zpist. 56[c. 9.] ad Thibari- 
tanos. [Migne, S. Z. iv. 357. ‘* Muni- 


Vitensis, De Persec. Vandal. i. 14, who 
speaks of ‘‘frontem in qua Christus 


atur frons ut signum Dei incolume 
servetur. . . . Armemus et dextram 
g'adio spiritali, ut sacrificia funesta 
fortiter respuat, ut, Eucharistize memor, 
guz Domini corpus accepit, ipsum 
complectatur, postea a Domino sum- 
tura preemium ceelestium conorarum.”] 

21Cypr. de Laps. [c. 2. Migne, 
S. LZ. iv. 466. ‘ Parati ad patientiam 
carceris, armati ad tolerantiam mortis, 
repugnastis fortiter seeculo, spectacu- 
lum gloriosum przebuistis Deo, secuturis 
fratribus fuistis exemplo. ... Sancti- 
ficata ora czelestibus cibis, post corpus 
et sanguinem Domini, profana contagia 
et idolorum reliquias respuerunt.... 
Frons cum signo Dei pura diaboli 
coronam ferre non potuit, coronz se 
Domini reservavit.” Cf. also Victor 


vexillum suz fixerat crucis,” when he 
is describing a martyr’s tortures. ] 

22 ἐς Frant enim supplices coronarii.” 
Tertull. lib. de Coro. Mil. [c. 7. 
““ Coronarii ” is probably a misprint for 
“*coronati’”; ‘‘for suppliants used to 
wear crowns.” But the clause is 
rejected by modern editors as a gloss. ] 
In the service of idols, the doors of 
their temples, the sacrifices, the altars, 
the priests and the supplicants that 
were present wore garlands. [Tex- 
tullian’s treatise was occasioned by 
the refusal of a Christian soldier to 
wear the laurel crown. Ch. 7 insists 
that crowns and chaplets have been 
closely identified with pagan rites and 
gods. | 


Is Christ not scorned to-day? 





of Christ, by such as professed themselves infidels and unbelievers. 
Howbeit, unless we be strangers to the age wherein we live, or 
else in some partial respect dissemblers of that we hourly both 
hear and see, there is not the simplest of us but knoweth with 
what disdain and scorn Christ is honoured far and wide. Is 
there any burden in the world more heavy to bear than contempt? 
Is there any contempt that grieveth as theirs doth whose quality 
no way making them less worthy than others are of reputation, 
only the service which they do to Christ in the daily exercise of 
religion treadeth them down? Doth any contumely which we 
sustain for religion’s sake pierce so deeply as that which would 
seem even of mere conscience religiously spiteful? When they 
that honour God are despised; when the chiefest service of 
honour that man can do unto Him, is the cause why they are 
despised ; when they which pretend to honour Him and _ that 
with greatest sincerity, do with more than heathenish petulancy 
trample under foot almost whatsoever either we or the whole 
Church of God by the space of so many ages have been 
accustomed unto, for the comelier and better exercise of our 
religion according to the soundest rules that wisdom directed by 
the word of God, and by long experience confirmed, hath been 
able with common advice, with much deliberation and exceeding 
great diligence, to comprehend; when no man fighting under 
Christ's banner can be always exempted from seeing or sustaining 
those indignities, the sting whereof not to feel, or feeling, not 
to be moved thereat, is a thing impossible to flesh and blood: 
if this be any object for patience to work on, the strictest bond 
that thereunto tieth us is our vowed obedience to Christ; the 
solemnest vow that we ever made to obey Christ and to suffer 
willingly all reproaches for His sake was made in baptism; and 
amongst other memorials to keep us mindful of that vow we 
cannot think that the sign which our new baptized foreheads did 
there receive is either unfit or unforcible, the reasons hitherto 
alleged being weighed with indifferent balance. 

[το.] It is not (you will say) the cross in our foreheads, but in 
our hearts the faith of Christ that armeth us with patience, 
constancy, and courage. Which as we grant to be most true, 
so neither dare we despise no not the meanest helps that serve 
though it be but in the very lowest degree of furtherance towards 
the highest services that God doth require at our hands. And 
if any man deny that such ceremonies are available at the least 
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so put in mind what our duties are, it is but reasonable that in 
the one the public experience of the world overweigh some few 
men’s persuasion, and in the other the rare perfection of a few 
condescend unto common imbecility. 

[11.] Seeing therefore that to fear shame which doth worthily 
follow sin, and to bear undeserved reproach constantly is the 
general duty of all men professing Christianity ; seeing also that 
our weakness while we are in this present world doth need 
towards spiritual duties the help even of corporal furtherances, 
and that by reason of natural intercourse between the highest and 
the lowest powers of man’s mind in all actions, his fancy or 
imagination carrying in it that special note of remembrance, 
than which there is nothing more forcible where either too weak 
or too strong a conceit of infamy and disgrace might do great 
harm, standeth always ready to put forth a kind of necessary 
helping hand ; we are in that respect to acknowledge the good 
and profitable use of this ceremony,” and not to think it 
superfluous that Christ hath His mark applied ** unto that part 
where bashfulness appeareth, in token that they which are 
Christians should be at no time ashamed of His ignominy. 

But to prevent some inconveniences which might ensue if 
the over ordinary use thereof (as it fareth with such rites when 
they are too common) should cause it to be of less observation or 
regard where it most availeth, we neither omit it in that place, nor 
altogether make it so vulgar as the custom heretofore hath been: 
although to condemn the whole Church of God when it most 
flourished in zeal and piety, to mark that age with the brand 
of error and superstition only because they had this ceremony 
more in use than we now think needful, boldly to affirm that 
this their practice grew so soon through a fearful malediction 
of God upon the ceremony of the cross, as if we knew that 
His purpose was thereby to make it manifest in all men’s eyes 


23”"Rotw δὲ ἀγαθὸν... καὶ τὸ φυλακ- in fronte maculatus est, ea parte 


τικὸν τῶν τοιούτων Kal ᾧ ἀκολουθεῖ 
τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ τὰ κωλυτικὰ τῶν ἐναν- 
τίων καὶ τὰ φθαρτικά. Arist. het. 
lib. i. cap. 6. [The chapter ‘De bono 
et utili,” § 2. ‘Let that be good 
. .. which guards such things, or which 
such things follow upon, or which 
hinders their opposites, or destroys 
them.”’] 


24¢¢Qzias Rex... - lepre varietate 


corporis notatus offenso Domino, ubi 
signantur qui Dominum promerentur. ἢ 
Cypr. de Unit. Eccles. cap. 16. [18. 
Miones) 5: Φι ἵν side * King 
Uzziah was spotted in his forehead 
with a kind of leprosy, being marked 
by God’s anger in that part of his 
body where those are signed who 
receive God’s grace.”’] 


Should contrary diseases have contrary remedies ? 





how execrable those things are in His sight which have proceeded 
from human invention, is as we take it a censure of greater zeal 
than knowledge. Men whose judgments in these cases are grown 
more moderate, although they retain not as we do the use of 
this ceremony, perceive notwithstanding very well such censures 
to be out of square, and do therefore not only acquit the Fathers 
from superstition therein but also think it sufficient to answer in 
excuse of themselves, “‘This ceremony which was but a thing 
indifferent even of old we judge not at this day a matter necessary 
for all Christian men to observe.” "ὃ 

[12.] As for their last upshot of all towards this mark, they are 
of opinion that if the ancient Christians to deliver the cross of 
Christ from contempt did well and with good consideration use 
often the sign of the cross, in testimony of their faith and 
profession before infidels which upbraided them with Christ’s 
sufferings, now that we live with such as contrariwise adore the 
sign of the cross, (because contrary diseases should always have 
contrary remedies,) we ought to take away all use thereof. In 
which conceit they both ways greatly seduce themselves, first for 
that they imagine the Fathers to have had no use of the cross but 
with reference unto infidels, which mispersuasion we have before 
discovered at large ; and secondly by reason that they think there 
is not any other way besides universal extirpation to reform 
superstitious abuses of the cross. Wherein because there are 
that stand very much upon the example of Ezechias,?’ as if 
his breaking to pieces that serpent of brass?* whereunto the 


35 Goulart. Annot. in Cypr. lib. ad 
Demetr. cap. 19. ‘*Quamvis veteres 
Christiani externo signo crucis usi sunt 
[ut alibi diximus], id tamen fuit sine 
superstitione, et doctrina de Christi 
merito ab errore qui postea irrepsit pios 
servavit immunes.” [p. 333. ‘‘ Al- 
though the ancient Christians used 
the outward sign of the cross they did 
so without superstition, as I have said 
in another place, and the doctrine of 
Christ’s merit kept the faithful free 
from the error which afterwards stole 
upon them.” This is Goulart’s note 
upon Cyprian’s reference to the use of 
the sign of the cross in baptism in his 
tract addressed to the Carthaginian 
magistrate, Demetrianus. See note 4. | 

Idem. Aznot. in Cypr. Epist. 56 
[al. 58], cap. 7. [Of. εξ. p. 157-8. The 
place referred to innote 20. It refers to 


the comment of Pamelius on Cyprian’s 
words, ‘‘ Muniatur frons, ut signum 
Dei incolume servetur.” Goulart says 
that the early Christians made the 
sign of the cross in defiance of the 
pagan ridicule of the crucified Re- 
deemer, ‘‘and the ceremony was a 
mark of Christianity, not of magical 
superstition, as it afterwards came to 
be.” He concludes, ‘‘ Ceremoniam 
illam, olim indifferentem, Christianis 
hodie necessariam esse minime exis- 
timamus.” Pamelius says of the fore- 
head that it is the ‘‘sedes verecundiz,” 
and gives many references. ] 

7 2 Kings xviil. 3, 4. 

SCs OO 41 81. . Waban 70> 
“ΤΡ there were no harm in it (the 
apparel), and that it were also profit- 
able, yet forasmuch as it is not com- 
manded of God expressly, but a thing 
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The force of example 


BOOK V. children of Israel had burnt incense, did enforce the utter aboli- 
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tion of this ceremony, the fact of that virtuous prince is by so 
much the more attentively to be considered. 

[13.] Our lives in this world are partly guided by rules, and 
partly directed by examples. To conclude out of general rules 
and axioms by discourse of wit our duties in every particular 
action, is both troublesome and many times so full of difficulty 
that it maketh deliberations hard and tedious to the wisest men. 
Whereupon we naturally all incline to observe examples, to mark 
what others have done before us, and in favour of our own ease 
rather to follow them than to enter into new consultation, if 
in regard of their virtue and wisdom we may but probably 
think they have waded without error. So that the willingness 
of men to be led by example of others both discovereth and 
helpeth the imbecility of our judgment. Because it doth the one, 
therefore insolent and proud wits would always seem to be their 
own guides ; and because it doth the other, we see how hardly the 
vulgar sort is drawn unto any thing for which there are not 
as well examples as reasons alleged. Reasons proving that which 
is more particular by things more general and farther from sense 
are with the simpler sort of men less trusted, for that they doubt 
of their own judgment in those things; but of examples which 
prove unto them one doubtful particular by another more 
familiarly and sensibly known, they easily perceive in them- 
selves some better ability to judge. The force of examples 
therefore is great, when in matter of action being doubtful what to 
do we are informed what others have commendably done whose 
deliberations were like. 

[14.] But whosoever doth persuade by example must as well 
respect the fitness as the goodness of that he allegeth. To 
Ezechias God Himself in this fact giveth testimony of well doing. 
So that nothing is here questionable but only whether the example 
alleged be pertinent, pregnant, and strong. 


(as you say) indifferent, and not- 
withstanding is cause of so many 
incommodities, and so abused... it 
ought to be sufficient reason to abolish 
them: seeing that the brazen serpent, 
which was instituted of the Lord 
Himself, and contained a profitable 
remembrance of the wonderful benefit 
of God towards His people, was beaten 
to powder, when as it began to be an 


occasion of falling to the children of 
of Israel.” Whitgift answers, ii. 71, 
**Do you think that any man doth 
worship the apparel, as the Israelites 
did worship the serpent?” T. (Ὁ. iii. 
261. ‘Although no man worship 
the apparel by falling down before it, 
yet he may have a damnable opinion 
of it, and as hard to be pulled out as 
the other.” ] 


The brazen serpent 
BS a ee eee 

The serpent spoken of was first erected for the extraordinary 
and miraculous cure of the Israelites in the desert. This use 
having presently an end when the cause for which God ordained 
it was once removed, the thing itself they notwithstanding kept for 
a monument of God’s mercy, as in like consideration they did the 
pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and the sword which David took 
from Goliah. In process of time they made of a monument of 
divine power a plain idol, they burnt incense before it contrary to 
the law of God, and did it the services of honour due unto God 
only. Which gross and grievous abuse continued till Ezechias 
restoring the purity of sound religion, destroyed utterly that 
which had been so long and so generally a snare unto them. 

It is not amiss which the canon law hereupon concludeth, 
namely ** that “if our predecessors have done some things which 
at that time might be without fault, and afterward be turned to 
error and superstition, we are taught by Ezechias breaking the 
brazen serpent that posterity may destroy them without any delay 
and with great authority.” But may it be simply and without 
exception hereby gathered, that posterity is “bound to destroy ” 
whatsoever hath been either at the first invented, or but after- 
wards turned to like superstition and error? No, it cannot be. 

The serpent therefore and the sign of the cross, although 
seeming equal in this point, that superstition hath abused both, 
yet being herein also unequal, that neither they have been both 
subject to the like degree of abuse, nor were in hardness of 
redress alike, it may be that even as the one for abuse was 
religiously taken away, so now, when religion hath taken away 
abuse from the other, we should by utter abolition thereof deserve 
hardly His commendation Whose example there is offered us 
no such necessary cause to follow. 

[15.] For by the words of Ezechias in terming the serpent 


Dist. 63, cap. Quia. — [* Quia 
Sancta,” cap. 28. Corp. Jur. Can. 
i. 244. ‘* Per hoc magna auctoritas 
ista est habenda in Ecclesia, ut si non- 
nulli ex praedecessoribus et majoribus 
nostris fecerunt aliqua, quz illo tem- 
pore potuerunt esse sine culpa, et 
postea vertuntur in errorem et super- 
stitionem, sine tarditate aliqua, et cum 
magna auctoritate, a posteris destru- 
antur.” The pa.agraph describes how 
the right of the emperor to control 
the election of the pope was gradually 


abrogated. The case of the brazen 
serpent was analogous, for ‘‘ Hezekiah 
removed the high places, and broke the 
images, and cut down the groves, and 
broke in pieces the brazen serpent that 
Moses made”; for God had ordered 
that serpent to be made lest by the 
bites of the serpents the people should 
perish ; but for that reason the people 
began to worship and venerate it, 
wherefore the king destroyed what 
Moses at God’s command had 
made. ] 
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was the metal or matter whereof it consisted, we may probably 
conjecture, that the people whose error is therein controlled 
had the selfsame opinion of it which the heathens had of 
idols, they thought that the power of Deity was with it, and when 
they saw it dissolved haply they might to comfort themselves 
imagine as Olimpius the sophister did beholding the dissipation 
of idols,*! ‘‘Shapes and counterfeits they were, fashioned of matter 
subject unto corruption, therefore to grind them to dust was easy, 
but those celestial powers which dwelt and resided in them are 
ascended into heaven.” 

Some difference there is between these opinions of palpable 
idolatry and that which the schools in speculation have bolted out 
concerning the cross. Notwithstanding forasmuch as the church 
of Rome hath hitherto practised and doth profess the same 
adoration to the sign of the cross and neither less nor other than 
is due unto Christ Himself, howsoever they varnish and qualify 
their sentence, pretending that the cross, which to outward sense 
presenteth visibly itself alone, is not by them apprehended alone, 
but hath in their secret surmise or conceit a reference to the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ, so that the honour which they 
jointly do to both respecteth principally His person, and the cross 
but only for His person’s sake, the people not accustomed to 
trouble their wits with so nice and subtile differences in the 
exercise of religion are apparently no less ensnared by adoring the 
cross, than the Jews by burning incense to the brazen serpent. 

It is by Thomas ingenuously granted,®? that because unto 


30 f2 Kings xviii. 4. ‘And he called 
it Nehushtan.” The margin explains, 
‘That is, a piece of brass.” Grotius 
translates, ‘* Aes est, preeterea nihil.” 

31 Sozom. lib. vii. cap. 15. [Migne, 
S. G. lxvii. 1453. When the Alex- 
andrians, c7vca A.D. 389, rose in revolt 
against the Christians and the Em- 
perors Valentinian and Theodosius, on 
the occasion of the destruction of the 
temple of Bacchus, and fortified the 
temple of Serapis, the philosopher 
Olympius encouraged the paganrioters, 
telling them that they should choose 
death rather than the neglect of their 
ancestral gods; nor ought they to be 
discouraged by the destruction of the 
idols and forsake the service of their 
cods, for, said he, ὕλην φθαρτὴν καὶ 


ἰνδάλματα εἶναι τὰ ἀγάλματα, καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο ἀφανισμὸν ὑπομένειν δυνάμεις 
δέτινας ἐνοικῆσαι αὐτοῖς, καὶ εἰς οὔρανον 
ἀποπτῆναιι. This was the view of 
idol worship taken by philosophical 
pagans, especially when assailed by 
Christian arguments. Sozomen goes 
on to say that Olympius, having heard 
a supernatural voice in the Serapeion 
singing ‘‘ Alleluia,”’ fled away to Italy 
in despair of his cause. ] 

%2 Tho. p. 111. 4. 25, art. 3, Resp. ad 
Tert. [The article considers, ‘‘ Utrum 
imago Christi sit adoranda adoratione 
latriee’’? Four reasons to the contrary 
are given, of which the third is that 
‘*adoratio Jatrize”’ is due to Christ by 
reason of His divinity, not by reason 
of His humanity ; but to the image of 


He ignores the weakness of the multitude 





reasonable creatures a kind of reverence is due for the excellency 
which is in them and whereby they resemble God, therefore if 
reasonable creatures, angels or men, should receive at our hands 
holy and divine honour as the sign of the cross doth at theirs, to 
pretend that we honour not them alone but we honour God with 
them would not serve the turn, neither would this be able to 
prevent the error of men, or cause them always to respect God in 
their adorations, and not to finish their intents in the object next 
before them. But unto this he addeth, that no such error can 
grow by adoring in that sort a dead image, which every man 
knoweth to be void of excellency in itself, and therefore will easily 
conceive that the honour done unto it hath an higher reference. 
Howbeit, seeing that we have by over-true experience been 
taught how often, especially in these cases, the light even of 
common understanding faileth, surely their usual adoration of the 
cross is not hereby freed. For in actions of this kind we are 
more to respect what the greatest part of men is commonly prone 
to conceive, than what some few men’s wits may devise in con- 
struction of their own particular meanings. Plain it is, that a 
false opinion of some personal divine excellency to be in those 
things which either nature or art hath framed causeth always 
religious adoration. And as plain that the like adoration applied 
unto things sensible argueth to vulgar capacities, yea leaveth 


His divinity, perceived by the rational 
soul, ‘‘adoratio latrie” is not due; 
still less to the material image of 
His humanity. The response to 
this, which Hooker paraphrases, 
runs: ‘Ad tertium dicendum quod 
creature rationali debetur reverentia 
propter seipsam ; et ideo si creature 
rationali, in qua est imago Dei, 
exhiberetur adoratio latriz, posset 
esse erroris occasio, ut scil. motus 
adorantis sisteret in homine, in quan- 
tum est res queedam, et non ferretur 
in Deum cujus est imago: quod non 
potest contingere de imagine sculpta, 
vel picta in materia sensibili.” “Τὸ 
the third objection it must be answered 
that reverence is due to the rational 
creature for its own sake; and there- 
fore if ‘adoratio latrie’ were given 
to the rational creature in which is the 
image of God, there would be occasion 
of error, as the feeling of adoration 
might stop short in the man, in whom 
thereisasomething adorable,and would 


not be referred on to God, Whose 
image is there; but this cannot happen 
in the case of an image cut or painted 
of material perceived by the senses.” 
Hooker has in his mind the whole 
article, especially the sentence, ‘‘ There 
is a double movement of the mind 
towards the image: one to the image 
itself in so far as it is a particular 
thing; but a different one to the image 
inasmuch as it is an image of some- 
thing else ’’; by reason of the second, 
‘‘ adoratio latrize ” must be given to the 
image as to Christ. And also, ‘‘ But 
we give to the image of Christ, Who 
is very God, ‘adoratio latrize,’ not for 
the sake of the image itself, but for 
the sake of the thing Whose image 
it is.’ Article iv. determines that 
‘‘adoratio latriz’’? must be given to 
the cross of Christ, and Article v. 
that ‘‘hyperdulia” is due to the 
mother of Christ. On ‘‘ingenuously ” 
cf. ch. Ixii., note 14.] 
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Puritans go to the other extreme 


BOOK Vv. imprinted in them the very same opinion of Deity from whence 


Ch. Ixv. 


all idolatrous worship groweth. Yea the meaner and baser a 
thing worshipped is in itself, the more they incline to think that 
every man which doth adore it, knoweth there is in it or with it a 
presence of divine power. 

[16.] Be it therefore true that crosses purposely framed or used 
for receipt of divine honour be even as scandalous as the brazen 
serpent itself, where they are in such sort adored. Should we 
hereupon think ourselves in the sight of God and in conscience 
charged to abolish utterly the very ceremony of the cross, neither 
meant at the first, nor now converted unto any such offensive 
purpose? Did the Jews which could never be persuaded to 
admit in the city of Jerusalem ** that image of Czesar which the 
Romans were accustomed *4 to adore, make any scruple of Ceesar’s 
image in the coin which they knew very well that men were 
not wont to worship?®®? Between the cross which superstition 
honoureth as Christ, and that ceremony of the cross which 
serveth only for a sign of remembrance, there is as plain and 
as great a difference as between those brazen images which 
Salomon made to bear up the cistern of the temple,®° and (sith 
both were of like shape but of unlike use) that which the Israelites 
in the wilderness did adore ;*" or between the altars which Josias 
destroyed because they were instruments of mere idolatry,** and 
that which the tribe of Ruben with others erected near to the 
river Jordan, for which also they grew at the first into some dislike, 
and were by the rest of their brethren suspected yea hardly 
charged with open breach of the law οἱ God, accused of back- 
wardness in religion, upbraided bitterly with the fact of Peor, 
and the odious example of Achan, as if the building of their 
altar in that place had given manifest show of no better than 
intended apostasy, till by a true declaration made in their own 


33 Joseph. Anti. lib. xvii. cap. 8 Herodian. lib. iv. [c. 8. Worship is 
[c. 6, § 2, ed. Huds.] et lib. xviii. given to the ensigns and images (τὰ 
cap. 3 [8 1] et de Bell. lib. 1, σημεῖα καὶ τὰ ἀγάλματα) kept in the 

shrine of the camp. ] 


cap. 9. 
δι Their eagles, their ensigns, and 35 Matt. xxii. 20. 
the images of their princes, they car- 38 > Chron. iv. 3. [““ And under it 


ried with them in all theirarmies,and __ was the fashion of oxen, whichdidcom- 
had always a kind of chapel wherein pass it round about, ten in a cubit 
they placed and adored them as their compassing the sea about : two rows of 
gods. Dio. [Dion Cassius, the his- oxen were cast when it was molten. 
torian of Rome] lib. xl. [sub anno It stood upon twelve oxen.”] 

A.U. 701. The golden eagle, kept in Fue ἘΣ ΣΉΝ ἤν 

a shrine in the camp, is mentioned.] 38 2 Chron. Xxxiv. ἢ: 
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defence it appeared that such as misliked misunderstood their BOOK v. 
enterprise, inasmuch as they had no intent to build any altar Ch. bw, 
for sacrifice, which God would have no where offered saving 
in Jerusalem only, but to a far other end and purpose, which 
being opened satisfied all parts, and so delivered them from 
causeless blame.*® 

[17.] In this particular suppose the worst; imagine that the 
immaterial ceremony of the cross had been the subject of as 
gross pollution as any heathenish or profane idol. If we think 
the example of Ezechias a proof that things which error and 
superstition hath abused may in no consideration be tolerated, 
although we presently find them not subject to so vile abuse, 
the plain example of Ezechias proveth the contrary. ‘The temples 
and idols which under Salomon had been of very purpose framed 
for the honour of foreign gods *° Ezechias destroyed not, because 
they stood as forlorn things and did now no harm, although 
formerly they had done harm. Josias*! for some inconvenience 
afterwards razed them up. Yet to both there is one commendation 
given even from God Himself, that touching matter of religion 
they walked in the steps of David and did no way displease 
God.” 

[18.] Perhaps it seemeth that by force and virtue of this 
example although in bare detestation and hatred of idolatry 
all things which have been at any time worshipped are not 
necessarily to be taken out of the world, nevertheless for remedy 
and prevention of so great offences wisdom should judge it the 
safest course to remove altogether from the eyes of men that 
which may put them in mind of evil. 

Some kinds of evil no doubt there are very quick in working on 
those affections that most easily take fire, which evils should 
in that respect no oftener than need requireth be brought in 
presence of weak minds. But neither is the cross any such evil, 
nor yet the brazen serpent itself so strongly poisoned, that our 
eyes, ears, and thoughts ought to shun them both, for fear of 
some deadly harm to ensue the only representation thereof by 
gesture, shape, sound, or such like significant means. And for 


99 Josh. xxii. 10[-34]. done so. His reformation is not so 
4° 7 Kings xi. 7. particularly described as Josiah’s. The 
41 > Kings xxiii. 13. verses of commendation are formulz 


42 > Kings xviii. 3,6; xxii. 2. [Al- used of many of the reforming 
though it is not stated that Hezekiah _ kings.] 
attacked Solomon’s idols, he may have 
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Final words on the brazen serpent 


BOOK V. mine own part I most assuredly persuade myself, that had 
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Ezechias (till the days of whose most virtuous reign they ceased 
not continually to burn incense to the brazen serpent) had he 
found the serpent, though sometime adored, yet at that time 
recovered from the evil of so gross abuse, and reduced to the 
same that was before in the time of David, at which time they 
esteemed it only as a memorial, sign, or monument of God’s 
miraculous goodness towards them, even as we in no other sort 
esteem the ceremony of the cross, the due consideration of an use 
so harmless common to both might no less have wrought their 
equal preservation, than different occasions have procured, 
notwithstanding the one’s extinguishment, the other’s lawful 
continuance. 

[19.] In all persuasions which ground themselves upon ex- 
ample, we are not so much to respect what is done, as the causes 
and secret inducements leading thereunto. The question being 
therefore whether this ceremony supposed to have been some- 
times scandalous and offensive ought for that cause to be zozw 
removed ; there is no reason we should forthwith yield ourselves 
to be carried away with examples, no not of them whose acts 
the highest judgment approveth for having reformed in that 
manner any public evil: but before we either attempt any thing 
or resolve, the state and condition as well of our own affairs as 
theirs whose example presseth us, is advisedly to be examined ; 
because some things are of their own nature scandalous, and 
cannot choose but breed offence, as those sinks of execrable filth 
which Josias did overwhelm ; 35. some things albeit not by nature 
and of themselves, are notwithstanding so generally turned to 
evil by reason of an evil corrupt habit grown and through long 
continuance incurably settled in the minds of the greatest part, 
that no redress can be well hoped for without removal of that 
wherein they have ruined themselves, which plainly was the state 
of the Jewish people, and the cause why Ezechias did with such 
sudden indignation destroy what he saw worshipped ; finally 
some things are as the sign of the cross though subject either 
almost or altogether to as great abuse, yet curable with more 
facility and ease. And to speak as the truth is, our very nature 
doth hardly yield to destroy that which may be fruitfully kept, 
and without any great difficulty clean scoured from the rust of 
evil which by some accident hath grown into it. Wherefore to. 


48 2 Kings xxiii. 7. [‘‘ He brake down the houses of the Sodomites.”’] 
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that which they build in this question upon the example of BOOK V. 
Ezechias let this suffice. Ch. Ixv. 

[20.] When heathens despised Christian religion, because of 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ, the Fathers to testify how little 
such contumelies and contempts prevailed with them chose 
rather the sign of the cross than any other outward mark, where- 
by the world might most easily discern always what they were. 
On the contrary side now, whereas they which do all profess 
the Christian religion are divided amongst themselves, and the 
fault of the one part is that in zeal to the sufferings of Christ 
they admire too much and over-superstitiously adore the visible 
sign of His cross, if you ask what we that mislike them should 
do, we are here advised to cure one contrary by another. Which 
art or method is not yet so current as they imagine. 

For if, as their practice for the most part sheweth, it be 
their meaning that the scope and drift of reformation when 
things are faulty should be to se¢//e the Church in the contrary, 
it standeth them upon to beware of this rule, because seeing 
vices have not only virtues but other vices also in nature opposite 
unto them, it may be dangerous in these cases to seek but that 
which we find contrary to present evils. For in sores and sick- 
nesses of the mind we are not simply to measure good by distance 
from evil, because one vice may in some respect be more opposite 
to another than either of them to that virtue which holdeth the 
mean between them both.*t Liberality and covetousness, the one 
a virtue and the other a vice, are not so contrary as the vices of 
covetousness and prodigality; religion and superstition have 
more affiance, though the one be light and the other darkness, 
than superstition and profaneness which both are vicious ex- 
tremities. By means whereof it cometh also to pass that the 
mean which is virtue seemeth in the eyes of each extreme an 
extremity; the liberal hearted man is by the opinion of the 
prodigal miserable, and by the judgment of the miserable lavish ; 
impiety for the most part upbraideth religion as superstitious, 
which superstition often accuseth as impious, both so conceiving 
thereof because it doth seem more to participate each extreme, 
than one extreme doth another, and is by consequent less con- 
trary to either of them, than they mutually between themselves. 
Now if he that seeketh to reform covetousness or superstition 


“4[Aristotle’s famous doctrine that — servance of the mean,” is expounded 
‘*moral virtue is moderation or ob- in Zthics, ii. 6-9.] 
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should but labour to induce the contrary, it were but to draw 
men out of lime into coal-dust. So that their course which will 
remedy the superstitious abuse of things profitable in the Church 
is not still to abolish utterly the use thereof, because not using at 
all is most opposite to ill using, but rather if it may be to bring 
them back to a right perfect and religious usage, which albeit less 
contrary to the present sore is notwithstanding the better and by 
many degrees the sounder way of recovery. 

[21.] And unto this effect that very precedent itself which 
they propose may be best followed. For as the Fathers when 
the cross of Christ was in utter contempt did not superstitiously 
adore the same, but rather declare that they so esteemed it as 
was meet: in like manner where we find the cross to have that 
honour which is due to Christ, is it not as lawful for us to retain 
it in that estimation which it ought to have and in that use 
which it had of old without offence, as by taking it clean away 
to seem followers of their example which cure wilfully by abscis- 
sion that ‘which they might both preserve and heal? 

Touching therefore the sign and ceremony of the cross, we 
no way find ourselves bound to relinquish it, neither because the 
first inventors thereof were but mortal men, nor lest the sense 
and signification we give unto it should burden us as authors of 
a new gospel in the house of God, nor in respect of some cause 
which the Fathers had more than we have to use the same, nor 
finally for any such offence or scandal as heretofore it hath been 
subject unto by error now reformed in the minds of men. 


LXVI. OF CONFIRMATION AFTER BAPTISM. 


[.] The ancient custom of the Church was after they had 
baptized, to add thereunto imposition of hands with effectual 


[Whitgift and Bridges both claim 
Calvin as approving of such a 
Confirmation as the English rite au- 
thorised. Hooker, therefore, in ch. 
Ixvi. deals gently with his opponents, 
as is his practice when he feels that 
their case is weak ; and in § 8 he turns 
from them altogether to rebuke ne- 
glect of confirmation by those to whom, 
‘by right of their place and calling,” 


care and concern for it specially be- 
long. No doubt the passage has in 
mind Whitgift’s letter of 1591 to the 
bishops of his province. The letter 
speaks of confirmation as an ‘‘ ancient 
and laudable ceremony” and com- 
plains that the clergy frequently omit 
the final charge in the Office for 
Baptism where the use of confirma- 
tion is enjoined. See note 25 below.] 
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prayer for the illumination of God’s most Holy Spirit? to confirm 
and perfect that which the grace of the same Spirit had already 
begun in baptism. 

For our means to obtain the graces which God doth bestow are 
our prayers. Our prayers to that intent are available as well 
for others as for ourselves. To pray for others is to bless them 
for whom we pray, because prayer procureth the blessing of 
God upon them, especially the prayer of such as God either most 
respecteth for their piety and zeal that way, or else regardeth 
for that their place and calling bindeth them above others unto 
this duty as it doth both natural and spiritual fathers. 

With prayers of spiritual and personal benediction the manner 
hath been in all ages to use imposition of hands, as a ceremony 
betokening our restrained desires to the party, whom we present 
unto God by prayer. Thus when Israell blessed Ephraim and 
Manasses Joseph’s sons, he imposed upon them his hands and 
prayed,” “God, in Whose sight my fathers Abraham and Izaac did 
walk, God which hath fed me all my life long unto this day, 
and the Angel which hath delivered me from all evil bless these 
children.” The prophets which healed diseases by prayer, used 
therein the selfsame ceremony. And therefore when Eliseus 
willed Naaman to wash himself seven times in Jordan for cure 
of his foul disease it much offended him ; *“I thought,” saith he, 
‘‘with myself, surely the man will come forth and stand and 
call upon the name of the Lord his God, and put his hand on the 
place to the end he may so heal the leprosy.” In consecrations 
and ordinations of men unto rooms of divine calling, the like was 
usually done from the time of Moses to Christ. Their suits that 
came unto Christ for help were also tendered oftentimes and are 
expressed in such forms or phrases of speech as shew that He 
was Himself an observer of the same custom.® He which with 
imposition of hands and prayer did so great works of mercy 


1Tertull. de Resur. Car. [c. 8.] 5 Matt. ix. 18. [‘* My daughter is 


“Caro manus impositione adumbratur, 
ut et anima Spiritu illuminetur.” [‘‘The 
flesh is shadowed by the imposition of 
hands that the soul also may be illumi- 
nated by the Spirit.”] 

2 Gen. xviii. 14[-16]. 

32 Kings v. 11. 

4 Num. xxvii. 18. [‘‘ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua, 
the son of Nun, in whom is the Spirit, 
and put thine hands upon him.”] 


now deceased, but come and lay Thine 
hand on her and she shall live.”’] 
Marky.23. [(‘‘Mylittle daughter lieth 
at point of death; I pray Thee that 
Thou wouldest come and lay Thine 
hands on her, that she may be healed 
and live.”] viii. 22. [‘‘And He came 
to Bethsaida, and they brought a blind 
man unto Him, and desired Him to 
touch him.”] 
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Imposition of hands in Scripture 


BOOK V. for restoration of bodily health, was worthily judged as able to 
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effect the infusion of heavenly grace into them whose age was not 
yet depraved with that malice which might be supposed a bar 
to the goodness of God towards them. They® brought Him 
therefore young children to put His hands upon them and pray. 

[2.] After the ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
that which He had begun continued in the daily practice of 
His Apostles, whose prayer and imposition of hands were a mean 
whereby thousands became partakers of the wonderful gifts of 
God. The Church had received from Christ a promise that 
such as believed in Him these signs and tokens should follow 
them.’ “To cast out devils, to speak with tongues, to drive 
away serpents, to be free from the harm which any deadly poison 
could work, and to cure diseases by imposition of hands.” Which 
power, common at the first in a manner unto all believers, all 
believers had not power to derive or communicate unto all other 
men, but whosoever was the instrument of God to instruct, con- 
vert and baptize them, the gift of miraculous operations by the 
power of the Holy Ghost they had not but only at the Apostles’ 
own hands.$ For which cause Simon Magus perceiving that power 
to be in none but them, and presuming that they which had it 
might sell it, sought to purchase it of them with money.® 

[3.] And as miraculous graces of the Spirit continued after 
the Apostles’ times ;!° (“ for,” saith Irenzeus, “they which are 
truly His disciples do in His name and through grace received 
from Him such works for the benefit of other men as every of 
them is by Him enabled to work; some cast out devils, inso- 


6 Matt. xix. 13; Mark x. 13; Luke 
XViil. 15. 

7 Mark xvi. 17. 

8 Acts xix. 6. [‘‘ And Paul laid his 
hands upon them, and the Holy Ghost 
came on them, and they spake the 
tongues and prophesied.’’] 

9 Acts vill. 17, 18. 

Tren. lib. i. cap. 57. [cap. 32. 
Migne, 5. G. vil. 829. Διὸ καὶ ἐν 
τῷ ἐκείνου ὀνόματι of ἀληθῶς αὐτοῦ 
μαθηταὶ, παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λάβοντες τὴν χάριν, 
ἐπιτελοῦσιν ἐπ᾽ εὐεργεσίᾳ τῇ τῶν λοιπῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, καθὼς εἷς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν 
τὴν δωρεὰν εἴληφε παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ" οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ δαίμονας ἐλαύνουσι βεβαίως καὶ 
ἀληθῶς, ὥστε πολλάκις καὶ πιστεύειν 
αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους τοὺς καθαρισθέντας ἀπὸ 
τῶν πονηρῶν πνευμάτων, καὶ εἷναι ἐν 


τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ" οἱ δὲ καὶ πρόγνωσιν ἔχουσε 
τῶν μελλόντων, καὶ ὀπτασίας, καὶ ῥήσεις 
προφητικάς" ἄλλοι δὲ τοὺς καμνόντας 
διὰ τῆς τῶν χειρῶν ἐπιθέσεως ἰῶνται, 
καὶ ὑγιεῖς ἀποκαθιστᾶσιν᾽ ἤδη δὲ, 
κάθως ἔφαμεν, καὶ νεκροὶ ἠγέρθησαν, 
καὶ παρέμειναν σὺν ἡμῖν ἱκανοῖς ἔτεσι. 
καὶ τί γάρ; οὐκ ἔστιν ἀριθμὸν εἰπεῖν 
τῶν χαρισμάτων, ὧν κατὰ πάντος τοῦ 
κόσμου 7) ἐκκλησία παρὰ θεοῦ λαβοῦσα, 
ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, τοῦ 
σταυρωθέντος ἐπὶ ἸΠοντίου Πιλάτου, 
ἑκαστῆς ἡμέρας ἐπ᾽ εὐεργεσίᾳ τῇ TOY 
ἐθνῶν ἐπιτελεῖ, μήτε ἐξαπατῶσα τινὰς, 
μήτε ἐξαργυριζομένη" ὡς γὰρ δωρεὰν 
εἴληφε παρὰ θεοῦ, δωρεὰν καὶ διακον εἴ. 
The Greek is preserved by Eusebius, 
Liccl, Hist. ν. 7, from whom Nicephorus. 
copies it. ] 
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much as they which are delivered from wicked spirits have been BOOK v- 
thereby won unto Christ, and do constantly persevere in the ΟΝ. Ixvi. 
church and society of faithful men ; some excel in the knowledge 
of things to come, in the grace of visions from God, and the gift 
of prophetical predictions ; some by laying on their hands restore 
them to health which are grievously afflicted with sickness; yea 
there are that of dead have been made alive and have after- 
wards many years conversed with us. What should I say? The 
gifts are innumerable wherewith God hath enriched His Church 
throughout the world, and by virtue whereof in the name of 
Christ crucified under Pontius Pilate the Church every day 
doth many wonders for the good of nations, neither fraudulently 
nor in any respect of lucre and gain to herself, but as freely 
bestowing as God on her hath bestowed His divine graces” ;) 
so it no where appeareth that ever any did by prayer and im- 
position of hands sithence the Apostles’ times make others 
partakers of the like miraculous gifts and graces, as long as it 
pleased God to continue the same in His Church, but only 
Bishops the Apostles’ successors for a time even in that power. 
St. Augustine acknowledgeth that such gifts were not permitted 
to last always, lest men should wax cold with the commonness 
of that the strangeness whereof at the first inflamed them. 
Which words of St. Augustine declaring how the vulgar use of 
those miracles was then expired, are no prejudice to the like 
extraordinary graces more rarely observed in some either then 
or of later days. 

[4.] Now whereas the successors of the Apostles had but only 
for a time such power as by prayer and imposition of hands 
to bestow the Holy Ghost; the reason wherefore confirmation 
nevertheless by prayer and laying on of hands hath hitherto 
always continued, is for other very special benefits which the 
Church thereby enjoyeth. The Fathers every where impute 
unto it that gift or grace of the Holy Ghost, not which maketh 


August. de Vera Relig. cap. 25. 
[Migne, S. Z. xxxiy. 142. «‘*€um 


miraculous powers. ‘‘ For when the 
Catholic Church was diffused and 


enim Ecclesia catholica per totum 
orbem diffusa atque fundata sit, nec 
miracula illa in nostra tempora durare 
permissa sunt, ne animus semper 
visibilia’ quzereret, et eorum consue- 
tudine frigesceret genus humanum, 
quorum novitate flagravit.” St. Augus- 
tine is speaking of the cessation of 


established through the whole world, 
those miracles were not permitted to 
last into our times, lest-the mind 
should always demand visible signs, 
and the human race should wax cold 
by the commonness of that the strange- 
ness whereof at first inflamed them.”] 
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This largeness of external effect temporary 


BOOK V. us first Christian men, but when we are made such, assisteth 
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us in all virtue, armeth us against temptation and sin. For, 
after baptism administered, ‘‘there followeth,” saith Tertullian,” 
‘“‘imposition of hands with invocation and invitation of the Holy 
Ghost, which willingly cometh down from the Father to rest 
upon the purified and blessed bodies, as it were acknowledging 
the waters of baptism a fit seat.” St. Cyprian in more particular 
manner alluding to that effect of the Spirit which here especially 
was respected,!® ‘“‘ How great,” saith he, ‘is that power and force 
wherewith the mind is here” (he meaneth in baptism) “enabled, 
being not only withdrawn from that pernicious hold which the 
world before had of it, nor only so purified and made clean that 
no stain or blemish of the enemy’s invasion doth remain, but 


‘over and besides” (namely through prayer and imposition of 


hands) “‘becometh yet greater, yet mightier in strength, so far 
as to reign with a kind of imperial dominion over the whole 
band of that roaming and spoiling adversary.” As much is 
signified by Eusebius Emisenus saying, ‘‘ The Holy Ghost which 
descendeth with saving influence upon the waters of baptism 
doth there give that fulness which sufficeth for innocency, 
and afterwards exhibiteth in confirmation an augmentation 
of further grace.”!4 The Fathers therefore being thus per- 
suaded held confirmation as! an ordinance apostolic always 


2 Tertull. de Bapiis. [c. 8. ‘‘Dehinc 
manus imponitur, per benedictionem 
advocans et invitans Spiritum Sanctum, 
... Tune ille sanctissimus Spiritus 
super emundata et benedicta corpora 
libens a Patre descendit, super baptismi 
aquas tanquam pristinam sedem re- 
cognoscens conquiescit.” The last 
words are a reference to Gen. 1. 2, 
“*recognizing as it were His primeval 
seat.” In the passage omitted Ter- 
tullian refers to Gen. xlvili. 14 (see 
note 2, above), suggesting that Jacob’s 
hands were ‘‘ transversely slanted one 
over the other” in a manner pro- 
phetical of Christ. ] 

13Cypr. Zract. ad Donat. c. 2. 
{Ep. i. § 5. Migne, S. Z. iv. 204. 
“‘Quantus hic animi potentatus! quanta 
vis est! non tantum ipsum esse sub- 
tractum perniciosis contactibus mundi, 
ut qui expiatus et purus, nulla incur- 
santis inimici labe capiatur; sed adhuc 
majorem et fortiorem viribus fieri, 
ut in omnem adversarii grassantis 
exercitum imperioso jure dominetur.”’] 


14 Euseb. Emis. Ser. de Pentec. [p. 
77. Seenoteto,c.lx. ‘‘Ergo Spiritus 
Sanctus, qui super aquas baptismi salu- 
tifero descendit illapsu, in fonte pleni- 
tudinem tribuit ad innocentiam, in 
confirmatione augmentum preestat ad 
gratiam.”’] 

1 Aug. de Trin. lib. xv. cap. 26. 
[Migne, S. Z. xlii. 1093. The chapter 
discusses the double giving of the Holy 
Ghost by Christ before and after His 
resurrection. St. Augustine conjec- 
tures that it signified the double grace 
of love of our neighbour and love of 
God. Hecontinues: ‘‘Immo quantus 
Deus est qui dat Deum! Neque enim 
aliquis discipulorum ejus dedit Sp. 
Sanctum. Orabant quippe ut veniret 
in eos quibus manum imponebant, non 
ipsi eum dabant. Quem morem in 
suis preepositis etiam nunc servat 
Ecclesia.” ‘* But how great is God, 
Who gives God! For none of His 
disciples gave the Holy Spirit. They 
prayed certainly that He might come 
upon those on whom they had imposed 
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profitable 16 in God’s Church, although not always accompanied BOOK v. 
with equal largeness of those external effects which gave it Ch. Ixvi. 
countenance at the first. 

[5.] The cause of severing confirmation from baptism (for 
most commonly they went together) was sometime in the minister, 
which being of inferior degree might baptize but not confirm, 
as in their case it came to pass whom Peter and John did con- 
firm, whereas Philip had before baptized them ; 17 and in theirs 
of whom St. Jerome hath said,!8 ‘I deny not but the custom of 
the churches is that the Bishop should go abroad, and imposing 
his hands pray for the gift of the Holy Ghost on them whom 
presbyters and deacons far off in lesser cities have already 
baptized.” Which ancient custom of the Church St. Cyprian 
groundeth upon the example of Peter and John in the eighth 
of the Acts before alleged. ‘The faithful in Samaria,” saith 
he, ‘had already obtained baptism: only that which was wanting 
Peter and John supplied, by prayer and imposition of hands to 
the end the Holy Ghost might be poured upon them. Which 
also is done amongst ourselves, when they which be already 
baptized are brought to the Prelates of the Church to obtain 
by our prayer and imposition of hands the Holy Ghost.” By 
this it appeareth that when the ministers of baptism were persons 
of inferior degree, the Bishops did after confirm whom such had 
before baptized. 

[6.] Sometimes they which by force of their ecclesiastical call- 
ing might do as well the one as the other, were notwithstanding 
men whom heresy had disjoined from the fellowship of true 
believers. Whereupon when any man by them baptized and 
confirmed came afterwards to see and renounce their error, there 


their hands,but theydidnotthemselves Whitgift gives the quotation as 


giveHim, And this custom the Church 
to-day observes in the persons of her 
bishops.”’] 

16 Heb, vi. 2. [‘* The doctrine of 
Bepnismis and laying on of hands.”] 

7 Acts viii. 12-17. 

18 Hieron. advers. Luctf. cap. 4. 
{cap. 9. Migne, S. Z. xxiii. 164. 
‘Non abnuo hanc esse ecclesiarum 
consuetudinem, ut ad eos qui longe in 
minoribus urbibus per presbyteros et 
diaconos baptizati sunt, episcopus ad 
invocationem Sancti Spiritus manum 
impositurus excurrat.”” Modern editors 
read ‘‘longe a majoribus urbibus.” 


Hooker does (W. iii. 64).] 

Di Cypr.cZ pists 7320 [c.19.,, Micne; 
S. L. iii, 1115.) ad /ubaianum. 
[‘‘ Baptizari eos ultra non oportebat ; 
sed tantummodo quod deerat, id a 
Petro et Joanne factum est, ut oratione 
pro ,eis habita, et manu imposita, 
invocaretur et infunderetur super eos 
Spiritus Sanctus. Quod nunc quoque 
apud nos geritur, ut qui in Ecclesia 
baptizantur preepositis Ecclesiz offer- 
antur, et per nostram oratlonem ac 
manus impositionem Spiritum Sanctum 
consequantur, et signaculo Dominico 
consummentur.”] 
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Its use for those baptised by heretics 


BOOK V. grew in some churches very hot contention about the manner 
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of admitting such into the bosom of the true Church, as hath 
been declared already in the question of rebaptization. But the 
general received custom was only to admit them with imposition 
of hands and prayer. Of which custom while some imagined 
the reason to be for that heretics might give remission of sins 
by baptism, but not the Spirit by imposition of hands because 
themselves had not God’s Spirit, and that therefore their baptism 
might stand but confirmation must be given again: the imbecility 
of this ground gave Cyprian occasion to oppose himself against 
the practice of the Church herein, labouring many ways to prove 
that heretics could do neither ;*° and, consequently, that their 
baptism in all respects was as frustrate as their chrism; for the 
manner of those times was in confirming to use anointing.”! 
On the other side against Luciferians which ratified only the 
baptism of heretics but disannulled their confirmations and con- 
secrations under pretence of the reason which hath been before 
specified, ‘‘ Heretics cannot give the Holy Ghost,” St. Jerome 
proveth at large, that if baptism by heretics be granted available 
to remission of sins, which no man receiveth without the Spirit, 
it must needs follow that the reason taken from disability of 
bestowing the Holy Ghost was no reason wherefore the Church 
should admit converts with any new imposition of hands. Not- 
withstanding because it might be objected, that if the gift of 
the Holy Ghost do always join itself with true baptism, the 
Church, which thinketh the bishop’s confirmation after other 
men’s baptism needful for the obtaining of the Holy Ghost, 
should hold an error, St. Jerome hereunto maketh answer, that 
the cause of this observation is not any absolute impossibility 
of receiving the Holy Ghost by the sacrament of baptism unless 
a bishop add after it the imposition of hands, but rather a certain 
congruity and fitness to honour prelacy with such preeminences, 


20fAli the documents connected 
with “‘ the famous dispute concerning 
the baptism of heretics ” are collected 
in Migne, S. Z. iii. 1009-1218. They 
include 69, 71, 73, and 74 of Cyprian’s 
letters, and 75, being Cyprian’s trans- 
lation of the letter of Firmilian, 
Bishop of the Cappadocian Czesarea. 
Archbishop Benson carefully summar- 
izes Cyprian’s arguments in art. 
Cyprianus, 2. C. &. 1. 751-3.) 

2(Tertuil. de Baptismo, c. 7. 


*‘Egressi de lavacro, perunguimur 
benedicta unctione de pristina discip- 
lina, qui ungui oleo de cornu in sacer- 
dotium solebant.” ‘‘ On coming forth 
from the font we are anointed with 
holy oil according to the primitive 
ordinance by which men were wont 
to be anointed for the priesthood with 
oil from the horn.” This seems to be 
the earliest mention of Chrism. See 
Bingham, Antig. xii. 3. 2, DV. Ὁ. A. 
i. 355, art. Chrism. ] 


Confirmation a sacramental compliment 
νιν ES τ --  -ἰ--.-------ς-.-ς- 
because “the safety of the Church dependeth upon the dignity of 
her chief superiors, to whom if some eminent offices of power 
above others should not be given, there would be in the Church 
as many schisms as priests.”*? By which answer it appeareth 
his opinion was, that the Holy Ghost is received in baptism ; 
that confirmation is only a sacramental complement; that the 
reason why bishops alone did ordinarily confirm, was not because 
the benefit, grace, and dignity thereof is greater than of baptism, 
but rather, for that by the Sacrament of Baptism men being 
admitted into God’s Church, it was both reasonable and con- 
venient that if he baptize them not unto whom the chiefest 
authority and charge of their souls belongeth, yet for honour’s 
sake and in token of his spiritual superiority over them, because 
to bless is an act of authority ; the performance of this annexed 
ceremony should be sought for at his hands. Now what effect 
their imposition of hands hath either after baptism administered 
by heretics or otherwise, St. Jerome in that place hath made 
no mention, because all men understood that in converts it 
tendeth to the fruits of repentance, and craveth in behalf of the 
penitent such grace as David after his fall desired at the hands 
of God; in others the fruit and benefit thereof is that which 
hath been before shewed. 

[7.] Finally sometime the cause of severing confirmation from 
baptism was in the parties that received baptism being infants, 
at which age they might be very well admitted to live in the 
family; but because to fight in the army of God, to discharge 
the duties of a Christian man, to bring forth the fruits and to 
do the works of the Holy Ghost their time of ability was not 
yet come (so that baptism were not deferred) there could by 
stay of their confirmation no harm ensue but rather good. For 


[From Dialogus contra Luctferi- 
anos,c. 9. Migne, S. 2. xxili. 165. 
The chapter discusses, ‘‘ Impositio 
manuum, quare episcopo reservata.” 
Hooker translates: ‘‘Et multis in 
locis idem factum reperimus, ad 
honorem potius sacerdotii quam ad 
legis necessitatem. . . . Ecclesize salus 
in summi sacerdotis dignitate pendet : 
cui si non exsors queedam et ab omni- 
bus eminens detur potestas, tot in 
ecclesiis efficientur schismata, quot 
sacerdotes.”” Whitgift quotes the 
passage (W. iii. 360); Calvin also 
refers to it in the chapter of the 


Institutes which Whitgift claims as 
approving the English rite. “7577, 
iv. 17. § 4. W. iii. 480. On ‘‘com- 
plement ” see Glossary. ] 

25 Heb. vii. 7. [‘* But he whose 
kindred is not counted among them 
received tithes of Abraham, and 
blessed him that had the promises.”] 

24 Psalm li. 10-12. [‘‘ Make me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. Cast me not away 
from Thy presence, and take not Thy 
holy spirit from me. O give me the 
comfort of Thy help again, and stab- 
lish me with Thy free spirit.”] 
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Reasonableness and usefulness of it 


BOOK V. by this mean it came to pass that children in expectation thereof 
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were seasoned with the principles of true religion before malice 
and corrupt examples depraved their minds, a good foundation 
was laid betimes for direction of the course of their whole lives, 
the seed of the Church of God was preserved sincere and sound, 
the prelates and fathers of God’s family to whom the cure of 
their souls belonged saw by trial and examination of them a 
part of their own heavy burden discharged, reaped comfort by 
beholding the first beginnings of true godliness in tender years, 
glorified Him Whose praise they found in the mouths of infants, 
and neglected not so fit opportunity of giving every one fatherly 
encouragement and exhortation. Whereunto imposition of hands 
and prayer being added, our warrant for the great good effect 
thereof is the same which Patriarchs, Prophets, Priests, Apostles, 
Fathers and men of God have had for such their particular in- 
vocations and benedictions, as no man I suppose professing truth 
of religion will easily think to have been without fruit. 

[8.] No, there is no cause we should doubt of the benefit, but 
surely great cause to make complaint of the deep neglect of this 
Christian duty 55 almost with all them to whom by right of their 
place and calling the same belongeth. Let them not take it in 
evil part, the thing is true, their small regard hereunto hath done 
harm in the Church of God. That which error rashly uttereth in 
disgrace of good things*® may peradventure be sponged out, 


25 [Robert Cawdry writes in March, 
1587 (Strype, Aylm. 89), ‘The 
Bishops themselves, for the most part, 


firmation, which the papists and our 
men say was in times past apostolical, 
grounding their opinion perhaps upon 


these twenty-nine years, had not ob- 
served it,” (the Book of Common 
Prayer) . .. ‘‘in not confirming of 
children, as the Book appointed.” 
The Bishops, he says, omitted confir- 
mation ‘‘ because they knew it was a 
Popish ceremony and not warrantable 
by God’s word.” Archbishop Whitgift 
writes, in a circular letter ‘“‘to the 
bishops of his province for the better 
observance of catechising and con- 
firming of youth,” dated Sept. 1591, 
(1 am very sorry to hear that my 
brethren, the Bishops of my province 
of Canterbury, do so generally begin 
to neglect to confirm children ; at least, 
to call for and exact the use both of it, 
and of the catechising children in the 


Church by the minister.” W. iii 610. 
Strype, Whztg. ili. 289. ] 
2% 4dm. 1. p. 13. ‘* As for con- 


some dream of Jerome, yet as they 
use it by the Bishop alone to them 
that lack both discretion and faith, it 
is superstitious, and not agreeable to 
the word of God, but popish and 
peevish, as though baptism were not 
already perfect, but needed confirma- 
tion, or as though the Bishop could 
give the Holy Ghost.” This is the 
wording of the 1617 reprint. Some 
earlier editions, instead of the last 
sentence, have after ‘‘peevish”’; ‘* We 
speak not of other toys used in it ; and 
how far it differeth and is degenerated 
from the first institution, they them- 
selves that are learned can witness.” 
This was perhaps too nearly an 
admission that the rite was good.] 
oe) Ὁ. ΠΡ τας: ΕΟ LOO. 1: 
358.] “ΤΕΙ] me why there should 
be any such confirmation in the 
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when the print of those evils which are grown through neglect BOOK y, 
will remain behind. 

[9.] Thus much therefore generally spoken may serve for 
answer unto their demands that require us to tell them “why 
there should be any such confirmation in the Church,” seeing 
we are not ignorant how earnestly they have protested against 
it; and how directly (although untruly, for so they are content 
to acknowledge) it hath by some of them been said to be “ first 
brought in by the feigned decretal epistles of the Popes”; or 
why it should not be ‘ utterly abolished, seeing that no one tittle 
thereof can be once found in the whole Scripture,” except the 
epistle to the Hebrews be Scripture ; 7 and again seeing that 
how free soever it be now from abuse, if we look back to the 
times past, which wise men do always more respect than the 
present, it hath been abused, and is found at the length no such 
profitable ceremony as the whole silly Church of Christ for the 
space of these sixteen hundred years hath through want of ex- 
perience imagined ; last of all -‘ seeing” also besides the cruelty 
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Church, being brought in by the 
feigned decretal epistles of the Popes,” 
(this is retracted by the same T. C. 
110. 111. p. 232. ‘* That it is ancienter 
than the feigned decretal epistles I 
yield unto”:) ‘‘and no one tittle 
thereof being once found in the Scrip- 
ture, and seeing that it hath been so 
horribly abused, and not necessary, 
why ought it not to be utterly 
abolished? And thirdly this confir- 
mation hath many dangerous points 
init. The first step of popery in this 
confirmation is the laying on of hands 
upon the head of the child, whereby 
the opinion that it is a sacrament is 
confirmed, especially when as the 
prayer doth say that it is done accord- 
ing to the example of the Apostles, 
which is a manifest untruth, and taken 
indeed from the popish confirmation. 
The second is for that the bishop as 
he is called must be the only minister 
of it, whereby the popish opinion 
which esteemeth it above baptism is 
confirmed. For whilst baptism may 
be ministered of the minister, and not 
confirmation but only of the bishop, 
there is great cause of suspicion given 
to think that baptism is not so precious 
a thing as confirmation, seeing this 
was one of the principal reasons 
whereby that wicked opinion was 
established in popery. I do not here 


speak of the inconvenience, that men 
are constrained with charges to bring 
their children oftentimes half a score 
miles for that which if it were needful 
might be as well done at home in 
their own parishes. [This objection 
Whitgift calls ‘‘childish.” iii. 361.] 
The third is for that the book saith a 
cause of using confirmation is that by 
imposition of hands and prayer the 
children may receive strength and de- 
fence against all temptations, whereas 
there is no promise that by the laying 
on of hands upon children any such 
gifts shall be given ; and it maintaineth 
the popish distinction, that the Spirit 
of God is given at baptism unto re- 
mission of sins, and in confirmation 
unto strength.” [The last reference 
is to Peter Lombard, iv. 7. ““ Virtus 
autem hujus sacramenti est donatio 
Spiritus Sancti ad robur: qui in 
baptismo datus est ad remissionem.” 
Comp. Whitg. Def. 785; T. C. iii. 
32; Bridges, Defence, pp. 8co, 806, 
quotes Zhe Learned Discourse, p. 73, 
against confirmation, and refutes it 
by lengthy extracts from the Lutheran 
Martin Chemnitz and from Calvin. 
In the A/zllenary Petition (1603) we 
read, ‘‘That confirmation as super- 
fluous may be taken away. ] 

7 Heb. vi. 2. [‘*The doctrine of 
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baptisms and laying on of hands.”’} 
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Three terrible points 


BOOK V. which is shewed towards poor country people, who are fain some- 
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time to let their ploughs stand still, and with incredible wearisome 
toil of their feeble bodies to wander over mountains and through 
woods it may be now and then little less than a whole “ half-score 
of miles ” for a bishop’s blessing, ‘‘ which if it were needful might 
as well be done at home in their own parishes,” rather than 
they to purchase it with so great loss and so intolerable pain ; 
there are they say in confirmation besides this, three terrible 
points. 

The first is “laying on of hands with pretence that the same 
is done to the example of the Apostles,” which is not only as 
they suppose ‘‘a manifest untruth 28 (for all the world doth know 
that the Apostles did never after baptism lay hands on any, and 
therefore St. Luke which saith they did was much deceived 39) 
but farther also we thereby teach men to think imposition of 
hands a sacrament, belike because it is a principle engrafted by 
common light of nature in the minds of men that all things done 
by apostolic example must needs be sacraments. 

The second high point of danger is, that by ‘‘ tying confirmation 
to the bishop alone there is great cause of suspicion given to 
think that baptism is not so precious a thing as confirmation”: 
for will any man think that a velvet coat is of more price than 
a linen coif, knowing the one to be an ordinary garment, the 
other an ornament which only sergeants at law do wear? 

Finally, to draw to an end of perils, the last and the weightiest 
hazard is where the book itself doth say that children by imposition 
of hands and prayer may receive strength against all temptation : 
which speech as a two-edged sword doth both ways dangerously 
wound ; partly because it ascribeth grace to imposition of hands, 
whereby we are able no more to assure ourselves in the warrant 
of any promise from God that His heavenly grace shall be given, 
than the Apostle was that himself should obtain grace by the 
bowing of his knees to God ;8° and partly because by using the 
very word strength in this matter, a word so apt to spread infection, 
we “maintain” with ‘“popish” evangelists an old forlorn ‘“ dis- 
tinction” of the Holy Ghost bestowed upon Christ’s Apostles 


23[See note 26 and so 2 Adam. 57. 
‘<Tt (confirmation) hath no ground 
out of the Scriptures at all.’’] 

29 Acts viii. 15,17. [‘* Which when 
they were come down prayed for them 
that they might receive the Holy 


Ghost. . . . Then laid they their hands 
on them and they received the Holy 
Ghost.”’] 

30 Ephes. iii. 14. [‘* For this cause 
I bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”’] 
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before His ascension into heaven,*! and “augmented” upon BOOK ν. 
them afterwards,** a distinction of grace infused into Christian 
men by degrees, planted in them at the first by baptism, after 
cherished, watered, and (be it spoken without offence) strengthened 
as by other virtuous offices which piety and true religion teacheth, 
even so by this very special benediction whereof we speak, the 
rite or ceremony of Confirmation.** 
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LXVII. OF THE SACRAMENT OF THE BODY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST, 


{1.] The grace which we have by the holy Eucharist doth not Ch. Ixvii 
begin but continue life. No man therefore receiveth this sacra- 
ment before baptism, because no dead thing is capable of 
nourishment. That which groweth must of necessity first live. 
If our bodies did not daily waste, food to restore them were a 
thing superfluous. And it may be that the grace of baptism 
would serve to eternal life, were it not that the state of our 
spiritual being is daily so much hindered and impaired after 
baptism. In that life therefore where neither body nor soul can 
decay, our souls shall as little require this sacrament as our 
bodies corporal nourishment, but as long as the days of our 
warfare last, during the time that we are both subject to 
diminution and capable of augmentation in grace, the words of 
our Lord and Saviour Christ will remain forcible, “Except ye 


31 John xx. 22. [‘* He breathed on 
them, and said unto them, Receive the 


the participation of the body and blood 
of Christ.” They agree, too, that 


Holy Ghost.”] 

ἋΣ Actsi. 8. [*‘ But ye shall receive 
power of the Holy Ghost when He 
shall come on you.”’] 

%8 For discussion of the relation of 
Confirmation to Baptism, seeA ppendix. 

[In ch. Ixvii. the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ is dealt with 
particularly. Brushing aside as unten- 
able the Zwinglian doctrine that the 
Supper is a commemoration only, 
Hooker recognizes three views regard- 
ing the mode of the Presence: Tran- 
substantiation, held by the Papists ; 
Consubstantiation, held by the 
Lutherans; and his own view, which is 
that of the Reformed Churches, and the 
so-called Sacramentaries. These views 
agree in affirming that ‘‘in the Supper 
there is a real participation of Christ,” 
and that “the fruit of the Eucharist is 


*“the soul of man is the receptacle of 
Christ’s presence.” As to the external 
presence in the bread and wine, St. 
Paul’s words,—‘‘ My body, the com- 
munion of My body ;” and the very 
order of the words of Christ, —‘‘ Take 
and eat,” and then, as they eat, ‘This 
is My body which was broken for 
you” ;—are proofs that ‘“‘the real 
presence of Christ’s most blessed body 
and blood is not to be sought for in 
the sacrament but in the worthy 
receiver of the sacrament.” With this 
view the opinion of antiquity agrees. 
But the enquiry as to how Christ per- 
forms His promise in*the Supper is 
deprecated by Hooker as unnecessary 
and unedifying. A fervent appeal to 
Christians to tolerate each other’s 
views on the Mode of the Presence 
ends the chapter.] 
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Dangerous tendency of Zwingli’s teaching 





eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood ye have 
no life in you.” ! 

Life being therefore proposed unto all men as their end, they 
which by baptism have laid the foundation and attained the 
first beginning of a new life have here their nourishment and 
food prescribed for continuance of life in them. Such as will 
live the life of God must eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of man, because this is a part of that diet which if we 
want we cannot live. Whereas therefore in our infancy we are 
incorporated into Christ and by baptism receive the grace of 
His Spirit without any sense or feeling of the gift which God 
bestoweth, in the Eucharist we so receive the gift of God, that 
we know by grace what the grace is which God giveth us, the 
degrees of our own increase in holiness and virtue we see and 
can judge of them, we understand that the strength of our life 
begun in Christ is Christ, that His flesh is meat and His blood 
drink, not by surmised imagination but truly, even so truly 
that through faith we perceive in the body and blood sacramentally 
presented the very taste of eternal life, the grace of the sacrament 
is here as the food which we eat and drink. 

[2.1 This was it that some did exceedingly fear, lest Zwinglius ” 
and CEcolampadius would bring to pass, that men should account 
of this sacrament but only as of a shadow, destitute, empty and 
void of Christ. But seeing that by opening the several opinions 
which have been held, they are grown for aught I can see on all 
sides at the length to a general agreement ὅ concerning that which 


1 John vi. 53. 

2(Zwingli held that the Lord’s 
Supper was ‘‘nihil aliud quam com- 
memoratio,” that it conveyed no 
special grace, and that the word es¢ in 
the sentence Hoc est corpus Meum is 
equivalent to szgnzficat. The develop- 
ment of his doctrine is carefully stated 
by Dorner, Aéstory of frotestant 
Theology (Eng. Trans.), i. 307-314, 
who holds that ‘‘ when the Reformed 
Church confesses in its symbols to a 
richer conception of the Supper than 
Zwingli entertained after the end of 
1524, it, in doing so, only turns back 
to the more positive reformatory outset 
of Zwingli, and to that standpoint, in 
a richer development of it, which 
Luther never found fault with.” He 
adds that Zwingli at the end of his 
life by returning to his ‘‘more positive 


views,” made his divergence from the 
Calvinistic position ‘‘an episode ” 
only. Dorner, in fact, takes exactly 
Hooker’s view (of. cz¢t. 307). CEco- 
lampadius (1482-1531), the reformer 
of Basel and close friend of Zwingli, 
by saying that believers partake of 
the Lord’s Supper for others’ sake 
rather than their own, seemed to 
make the sacrament ‘‘a shadow, void 
of Christ.’’] 

°[The divergence between the views 
of Luther and Zwingli on the Eucharist 
became clear and definite at the Mar- 
burg Conference in 1529,—the same 
year which saw the birth of the word 
Protestant. Bucer in the next decade 
made great efforts to mediate between 
Luther and the Sacramentarians. 
Zwingli and Cécolampadius died in 
1531. Henry Bullinger succeeded 


Controversy only on the point where Christ is 373 
A ONE NONE yO τ -Φἷ΄ἷ ο.-.- 
alone is material, namely the real participation of Christ and of BOOK ν. 
life in His body and blood by means of this sacrament; where- Ch. Ixvii. 
fore should the world continue still distracted and rent with so 
manifold contentions, when there remaineth now no controversy 
_ saving only about the subject where Christ is? Yea even in this 
point no side denieth but that the soul of man is the receptacle 
of Christ’s presence. Whereby the question is yet driven to a 
narrower issue, nor doth any thing rest doubtful but this, whether 
when the sacrament is administered Christ be whole within man 
only, or else His body and blood be also externally seated in 
the very consecrated elements themselves; which opinion they 
that defend are driven either to consubstantiate and incorporate 
Christ with elements sacramental, or to transubstantiate and 
change their substance into His; and so the one to hold Him 
really but invisibly moulded up with the substance of those 
elements, the other to hide Him under the only visible show 
of bread and wine, the substance whereof as they imagine is 
abolished and His succeeded in the same room. 

[3.] All things considered and compared with that success 
which truth hath hitherto had by so bitter conflicts with errors 
in this point, shall I wish that men would more give themselves 
to meditate with silence what we have by the sacrament, and 
less to dispute of the manner how? If any man suppose that 
this were too great stupidity and dulness, let us see whether 
the Apostles of our Lord themselves have not done the like. 
It appeareth by many examples that they of their own disposition 
were very scrupulous and inquisitive, yea in other cases of less 
importance and less difficulty always apt to move questions. How 
cometh it to pass that so few words of so high a mystery being 
uttered, they receive with gladness the gift of Christ and make 


no show of doubt or scruple? 
to them which have any thing 


Zwingli at Ziirich. After Zwingli’s 
death the position that the elements 
in the Eucharist are ‘‘ bare signs,”— 
ἐς tesserae,’’—was receded from by all 
the so-called Sacramentarians. Calvin 
(see note 10 below) made great efforts 
to bring about a peace between the 
Lutherans and the more radical 
reformers: Melancthon among the 
Lutherans worked in the same direc- 
tion, especially after Luther’s death in 
1546. Luther’s writings on the 


The reason hereof is not dark 
at all observed how the powers 


Eucharist contain passages of intense 
moral and spiritual insight, but are 
disfigured by fierce and intolerant 
invective. Unfortunately his disciples 
could more easily imitate the latter 
than the former; see note 10 below. 
Beza succeeded Calvin at Geneva in 
1564. Such a book as his Questiones 
et Responsiones (e.g. ii. qu. 86) shows 
howthoroughly he abjured the extreme 
Zwinglian position. ] 


374 The disciples not profanely curious 


BOOK V. of the mind are wont to stir when that which we infinitely long 

Ch. Ixvii. for presenteth itself above and besides expectation. Curious and 
intricate speculations do hinder, they abate, they quench such 
inflamed motions of delight and joy as divine graces use to 
raise when extraordinarily they are present. The mind there- 
fore feeling present joy is always marvellous unwilling to admit 
any other cogitation, and in that case casteth off those disputes 
whereunto the intellectual part at other times easily draweth.* 

A manifest effect whereof may be noted if we compare with 
our Lord’s disciples in the twentieth of John the people that are 
said in the sixth of John to have gone after Him to Capernaum. 
These leaving Him on the one side the sea of Tiberias, and 
finding Him again as soon as themselves by ship were arrived 
on the contrary side, whither they knew that by ship He came 
not, and by land the journey was longer than according to the 
time He could have to travel, as they wondered so they asked 
also, ‘Rabbi, when camest Thou hither?” ® The disciples when 
Christ appeared to them in far more strange and miraculous 
manner moved no question, but rejoiced greatly in that they 
saw. For why? The one-sort beheld only that in Christ which 
they knew was more than natural, but yet their affection was 
not rapt therewith through any great extraordinary gladness, the 
other when they looked on Christ were not ignorant that they 
saw the wellspring of their own everlasting felicity; the one 
because they enjoyed not disputed, the other disputed not 
because they enjoyed. 

[4.] If then the presence of Christ with them did so much 
move, judge what their thoughts and affections were at the time 
of this new presentation of Christ not before their eyes but within 
their souls. They had learned before that His flesh and blood 
are the true cause of eternal life; that this they are not by the 
bare force of their own substance, but through the dignity and 
worth of His Person which offered them up by way of sacrifice 
for the life of the whole world, and doth make them still effectual 
thereunto ; finally that to us they are life in particular, by being 
particularly received. Thus much they knew, although as yet 
they understood not perfectly to what effect or issue the same 


4 Compare Wordsworth : Thought was not ; in enjoyment it 
. - 4 2) ee . 
“© In such access of mind, in such expired.” —Z xcurston, i. 211. 


high hour > John vi. 25. 
Of visitation from the living God, 


The bread and cup causes instrumental 





would come, till at the length being assembled for no other cause 
which they could imagine but to have eaten the Passover only 
that Moyses appointeth, when they saw their Lord and Master 
with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven first bless and consecrate 
for the endless good of all generations till the world’s end the 
chosen elements of bread and wine, which elements made for ever 
the instruments of life by virtue of His divine benediction they 
being the first that were commanded to receive from Him, the 
first which were warranted by His promise that not only unto 
them at the present time but to whomsoever they and their 
successors after them did duly administer the same, those 
mysteries should serve as conducts of life and conveyances of 
His body and blood unto them, was it possible they should hear 
that voice, ‘‘Take, eat, this is My body; drink ye all of this, 
this is My blood”; possible that doing what was required and 
believing what was promised, the same should have present effect 
in them, and not fill them with a kind of fearful admiration at 
the heaven which they saw in themselves? They had at that 
time a sea of comfort and joy to wade in, and we by that which 
they did are taught that this heavenly food is given for the satis- 
fying of our empty souls, and not for the exercising of our curious 
and subtile wits. 

[5.] If we doubt what those admirable words may import, let 
him be our teacher for the meaning of Christ to whom Christ 
was Himself a schoolmaster, let our Lord’s Apostle be His 
interpreter, content we ourselves with his explication, My body, 
the communion of My body, My blood, the communion of My 
blood.® Is there any thing more expedite, clear, and easy, than 
that as Christ is termed our life because through Him we obtain 
life, so the parts of this sacrament are His body and blood for 
that they are so to us who receiving them receive that by them 
which they are termed? The bread and cup are His body and 
blood because they are causes instrumental upon the receipt 
whereof the participation of His body and blood ensueth. For 
that which produceth any certain effect is not vainly nor im- 
properly said to be that very effect whereunto it tendeth. Every 
cause is in the effect which groweth from it. Our souls and 
bodies quickened to eternal life are effects the cause whereof is the 
Person of Christ, His body and His blood are the true wellspring 
out of which this life floweth. So that His body and blood are in 


8 + Cor. x. 16. 
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The real presence is in the worthy receiver 





BOOK V. that very subject whereunto they minister life not only by effect or 


Ch. Ixvil. 


operation, even as the influence of the heavens is in plants, beasts, 
men, and in every thing which they quicken, but also by a far 
more divine and mystical kind of union, which maketh us one 
with Him even as He and the Father are one. 

[6.] The real presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood 
is not therefore to be sought for in the sacrament, but in the 
worthy receiver of the sacrament. 

And with this the very order of our Saviour’s words agreeth, 
first “take and eat”; then “this is My Body which was broken for 
you”: first “drink ye all of this” ; then followeth “this is My Blood 
of the New Testament which is shed for many for the remission of 
51η5. 7 I see not which way it should be gathered by the words 
of Christ, when and where the bread is His body or the cup His 
blood, but only in the very heart and soul of him which receiveth 
them. As for the sacraments, they really exhibit, but for aught 
we can gather out of that which is written of them, they are not 
really nor do really contain in themselves that grace which with 
them or by them it pleaseth God to bestow. 

If on all sides it be confessed that the grace of baptism is 
poured into the soul of man, that by water we receive it although 
it be neither seated in the water nor the water changed into it, 
what should induce men to think that the grace of the Eucharist 
must needs be in the Eucharist before it can be in us that 
receive it? 

The fruit of the Eucharist is the participation of the body and 
blood of Christ. There is no sentence of Holy Scripture which 
saith that we cannot by this sacrament be made partakers of 
His body and blood except they be first contained in the sacra- 
ment or the sacrament converted into them. “This is My 
body,” and “this is My blood,” being words of promise, sith 
we all agree that by the sacrament Christ doth really and truly 
in us perform His promise, why do we vainly trouble ourselves 
with so fierce contentions whether by consubstantiation, or else 
by transubstantiation the sacrament itself be first possessed with 
Christ, or no? A thing which no way can either further or 
hinder us howsoever it stand, because our participation of Christ 
in this sacrament dependeth on the co-operation of His omni- 
potent power which maketh it His body and blood to us,$ 


7 Mark xiv. 22; [MJatt. xxvi. 26-28]. | whether the institution of the sacra- 
8(Chr. Letter, 35. ‘‘Instruct us, ment by Christ. . . be not the true 


Why must it be also in the Sacrament? 
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whether with change or without alteration of the element such 
as they imagine we need not greatly to care nor inquire.® 


and right making of it Christ’s body 
and blood unto us, and upon what 
ground of Scripture it may be proved 
that the co-operation of His omni- 
potent power doth make it His 
body and blood unto us, and in what 
sense.” 

Hooker, Ms. note. ‘‘God by this 
,.. doctrine did but at the first insti- 
tute, and doth now no further meddle 
with the ministry thereof by assisting 
it any way to take effect in men’s 
souls through the power of His holy 
Spirit.””] 

"[Chr. Letter, 34. ‘‘In which 
words you seem to make light of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, as a 
matter not to be stood upon or to be 
contended for, cared for or enquired 
into: which maketh us to marvel how 
ourChurch and Reverend Fathers have 
all this time passed been deceived. 
What should cause them to affirm it 
to be a thing contrary to the plain 
words of Scripture, overturning the 
nature of the Sacrament; to call it 
monstrous doctrine; why so many 
reverend Fathers, as Cranmer, Ridley, 
Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, Bradford, 
etc., have given their lives in witness 
against it, if it be a thing that neither 
furthereth nor hindereth, a thing not 


to be cared for, nor enquired 
after?” 
Hooker, MS. note. ‘‘Not to be 


stood upon or contended for by them, 
because it is not a thing necessary, 
although because it is false, as long as 
they do persist to maintain and urge 
it, there is no man so gross as to think 
in this case we may neglect it. Against 
them it is therefore said, They ought 
not to stand in it as in a matter of 
faith, nor to make so high accompt of 
it, inasmuch as the Scripture doth 
only teach the communion of Christ 
in the holy Sacrament, and neither the 
one nor the other way of preparation 
thereunto. It sufficed to have believed 
this, and not by determining the 
manner how God bringeth it to pass, 
to have intangled themselves with 
opinions so strange, so impossible to 
be proved true. They should have 
considered in this particular Sacrament 
that which Bellarmine acknowledgeth 
of Sacraments in general, It isa matter 


of faith to believe that sacraments are 
instruments whereby God worketh 
grace in the souls of men, but the 
manner how He doth it is not a matter 
of faith.” (Bellarmine says; ‘‘Ita 
quoque in hac ré satis est, probari 
posse ex fide Scripturarum, Sacra- 
menta esse causus gratiz ; quomodo 
id fiat, difficillimum est intelligere, 
nedum explicare. Neque id mirum 
est. Nam si de rebus naturalibus, 
quas Deus fecit, quamquam sub sen- 
sum cadant, non potest homo reddere 
rationem, ut ait Salomon, Zcc/eszas¢. 8, 
quanto magis exacta ratio reddi non 
poterit de rebus supernaturalibus ὃ 
Disputant tamen Scholastici de his 
rebus non inutiliter, ut ostendant variis 
modis posse defendi id, quod fides 
docet, et probabiliter multa dicunt : 
czeterum ea ad fidem non pertinent.” 
De Sacramentis in genere, 11. 1. 
Opera, iii. 119-120, 1619. In thenext 
paragraph he blames the Lutherans, 
Chemnitz and Hesshusen, for assuming 
that scholastic explanations of the 
mode of the efficacy of the sacrament 
are matters of faith. The earlier part 
of the chapter should be read.) 

Again Hooker, p. 33. ‘‘ Whereas 
popish doctrine doth hold that priests 
by words of consecration make the real, 
my whole discourse is to shew that 
God by the Sacrament maketh the 
mystical body of Christ: and that 
seeing in this point as well Lutherans 
as Papists agree with us, which only 
point containeth the benefit we have 
of the Sacrament, it is but needless and 
unprofitable for them to stand, the one 
upon consubstantiation, and upon 
transubstantiation the other, which 
doctrines they neither can prove nor 
are forced by any necessity to main- 
tain, but might very well surcease to 
urge them, if they did heartily affect 
peace, and seek the quietness of the 
Church. See Bullinger, de Auchar- 
istia, p. 11. (The allusion probably 
is to Apologetica Expositio, qua 
ostenditur Tigurine Ecclesia ministros 
nullum sequi dogma hereticum in doc- 
trina Cane Domini. Tiirich, 1556. 
On pp. το ἀπά 11 Bullinger discusses the 
differences of Luther and Zwingli at 
Marburg. The chapter is headed, 
Consentire non dissentire nos in causa 
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BOOK V. 
Ch. Ixvii. 


What is on all sides plainly confessed 


[7.] Take therefore that wherein all agree, and then consider 
by itself what cause why the rest in question should not rather 
be left as superfluous than urged as necessary. It is on all sides 
plainly confessed, first that this sacrament is a true and a real 
participation of Christ, Who thereby imparteth Himself even His 
whole entire Person as a mystical Head unto every soul that 
receiveth Him, and that every such receiver doth thereby in- 
corporate or unite himself unto Christ as a mystical member of 
Him, yea of them also whom He acknowledgeth to be 
His own; secondly that to whom the person of Christ is thus 
communicated, to them He giveth by the same sacrament His 
Holy Spirit to sanctify them as it sanctifieth Him which is their 
head; thirdly that what merit, force or virtue soever there is in 
His sacrificed body and blood, we freely fully and wholly have 
it by this sacrament; fourthly that the effect thereof in us is a 
real transmutation of our souls and bodies from sin to righteous- 
ness, from death and corruption to immortality and life; fifthly 
that because the sacrament being of itself but a corruptible and 
earthly creature must needs be thought an unlikely instrument 
to work so admirable effects in man, we are therefore to rest 
ourselves altogether upon the strength of His glorious power 
Who is able and will bring to pass that the bread and cup 
which He giveth us shall be truly the thing He promiseth. 

[8.] It seemeth therefore much amiss that against them whom 


they term Sacramentaries!? so 


Czenze Domini.”) See Calvin’s Zzstitze- 
tions. (Ch. xvii. of Book iv. deals 
with the Lord’s Supper; see especi- 
allya’ SS? ἜΣ τῶν, ἡ» 10.) ie ech an 
Epistle of Frithus in the book of 
Martyrs touching this point.” Foxe, 
Acts and Monuments, t. ii. 1034. 
«<¢ Well,’ said they, ‘dost thou not 
think that His very natural body, flesh, 
blood and bone, is contained under 
the Sacrament, and there present, 
without all figure or similitude?’ 
‘No,’ said I, ‘I do not so think. 
Notwithstanding I would not that any 
should count, that I make my saying, 
which is the negative, any article of 
faith. For even as I say, that you 
ought not to make any necessary 
article of the faith of your part, (which 
is the affirmative,) so I say again, 
that we make no necessary article 
of the faith of our part, but leave 
it indifferent for all men to judge 


many invective discourses are 


therein, as God shall open his heart, 
and no side to condemn or despise the 
other, but to nourish in all things 
brotherly love, and one to bear an- 
other’s infirmity.’” And 1035. 
“1 will not hold it as an article of 
faith, but that you may without danger 
or damnation either believe it or think 
the contrary.” ] 

Joachim Westphal, when Calvin 
by the Consensus Tigurvinus attempted 
to mediate between the Lutherans and 
Ziirichers, published in 1552 a violent 
attack upon him, dubbing him ‘‘Sacra- 
mentarius.” Calvin was obliged un- 
willingly to engage in the controversy. 
His pamphlets take up most of vol. ii. 
of his 7γαείς (Eng. Trans., Calvin 
Society). A list of the writings on 
both sides is given in Dorner’s Hestory 
of Protestant Theology (Eng. Trans.), 
i., p. 410. Of Lutheran ‘‘invectives” 
we have an instance in the Hevretz 


The notion of a literal manducation 379 





made all running upon two points, that the Eucharist is not a BOOK v. 
bare sign or figure only, and that the efficacy of His body and Ch. Ixvii. 
blood is not all we receive in this sacrament. For no man 
having read their books and writings which are thus traduced 
can be ignorant that both these assertions they plainly confess 
to be most true. They do not so interpret the words of Christ 
as if the name of His body did import but the figure of His 
body, and to be were only to signify His blood. They grant 
that these holy mysteries received in due manner do instru- 
mentally both make us partakers of the grace of that body and 
blood which were given for the life of the world, and besides 
also impart unto us even in true and real though mystical 
manner the very Person of our Lord Himself, whole, perfect, 
and entire, as hath been shewed. 

[9.] Now whereas all three opinions do thus far accord in 
one, that strong conceit which two of the three have embraced 
as touching a literal, corporal and oral manducation of the very 
substance of His flesh and blood is surely an opinion no where 
delivered in Holy Scripture, whereby they should think them- 
selves bound to believe it, and (to speak with the softest terms 
we can use) greatly prejudiced in that when some others did 
so conceive of eating His flesh, our Saviour to abate that error 
in them gave them directly to understand how His flesh so 
eaten could profit them nothing, because the words which He 
spake were spirit, that is to say, they had a reference to a 
mystical participation, which mystical participation giveth life. 
Wherein there is small appearance of likelihood that His meaning 
should be only to make them Marcionites by inversion, and to 


carum Catalogus (Frankfurt, 1597) 
of Conrad Schliisselburg, ‘‘ superin- 
tendent” of the Lutherans in 
Stralsund. His third book is ‘‘ De 
Secta Sacramentariorum qui Cing- 
liani seu Calvinistee vocantur.” He 
begins by asking the meaning of 
the name, and answers, ‘‘ They are 
called Sacramentaries from their viola- 
tion of the Sacraments, because they 
are profaners of most holy Baptism 
and sworn enemies of the Testament 
of the Son of God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Luther calls them in the 
German tongue ‘ Sacramentirer.’ 
Also ‘Sacrament Schender,’ because 
they violate and attack with special 
insult the Sacrament and last Will of 
the Son of God.” He goes on to 


give other opprobrious terms in Ger- 
man and Greek applied by Lutheran 
divines to the followers of Zwingli 
and Calvin. Calvin, “" defuncto 
Zwinglio, eruditius et splendidius hanc 
Tragediam Sacramentariam adorna- 
vit.” Westphal advised the cruel 
treatment of the fugitives from Eng- 
land under a Lasco in Mary’s reign, 
and justified it on the ground that 
a Lasco and his friends did not accept 
consubstantiation. In the /junctions 
of 1559, No. 50, it is forbidden to use 
‘*these convitious words, Papist or 
Papistical Heretic, Schismatic or Sac- 
ramentary, or any such like words of 
reproach. 3] 


1 John vi. 52-58. 


380 Lutheran and Papist views 
BOOK V. teach them that as Marcion did think Christ seemed to be man 
Ch. Ixvii. but was not, so they contrariwise should believe that Christ in 
truth would so give them as they thought His flesh to eat, but 
yet lest the horror thereof should offend them, He would not 
seem to do that He did. 

[10.] When they which have this opinion of Christ in that 
blessed sacrament go about to explain themselves, and to open 
after what manner things are brought to pass, the one sort lay 
the union of Christ’s deity with His manhood as their first 
foundation and ground ; from thence they infer a power which 
the body of Christ hath thereby to present itself in all places ; 
out of which ubiquity of His body they gather the presence 
thereof with that sanctified bread and wine of our Lord’s 
table; the conjunction of His body and blood with those 
elements they use as an argument to shew how the bread may 
as well in that respect be termed His body because His body is 
therewith joined, as the Son of God may be named man by 
reason that God and man in the person of Christ are united ; 
to this they add how the words of Christ commanding us to 
eat must needs import that as He hath coupled the substance 
of His flesh and the substance of bread together, so we together 
should receive both; which labyrinth as the other sort doth 
justly shun, so the way which they take to the same inn is 
somewhat more short but no whit more certain. For through 
God’s omnipotent power they imagine that transubstantiation 
followeth upon the words of consecration, and upon transub- 
stantiation the participation of Christ’s both body and blood 
in the only shape of sacramental elements. 

So that they all three do plead God’s omnipotency: Sacra- 
mentaries to that alteration which the rest confess He accom- 
plisheth ; the patrons of transubstantiation over and besides that 
to the change of one substance into another; the followers of 
consubstantiation to the kneading up of both substances as it were 
into one lump. 

[11.] Touching the sentence of antiquity in this cause, first 
forasmuch as they knew that the force of this sacrament doth 


12[Marcion denied the human birth Cf. Zwingli to Luther, ‘‘ Marcion 
of Christ, and holding matter evil he is breaking into your garden (will dir 
denied the resurrection. See D.C. 8. in Garten),” and Calvin, ‘‘ Quid hoc 
iii. 821 and i. 869. The allusion to’ est nisi Marcionem ex inferis ex- 
him in this connection isa common-  citare?” (/vsz¢. iv. 17, § 17).] 
place with sixteenth century writers. 


The opinions of antiquity 





necessarily presuppose the verity of Christ’s both body and blood, 
they used oftentimes the same as an argument to prove that 
Christ hath as truly the substance of man as of God, because here 
we receive Christ and those graces which flow from Him in that 


He is man. 


So that if He have no such being, neither can 


the sacrament have any such meaning as we all confess it hath. 
Thus Tertullian, thus Ireney,!* thus Theodoret!’ disputeth. 
Again as evident it is how they teach that Christ is personally 
there present, yea present whole, albeit a part of Christ be 
corporally absent from thence; that Christ!® assisting this 
heavenly banquet with His personal and true presence! doth 


18 ἐς Acceptum panem et distributum 
discipulis corpus suum illum fecit, 
‘hoc est corpus meum’ dicendo, id 
est figura corporis mei. Figura autem 
non fuisset nisi veritatis esset corpus, 
cum vacua res quod est phantasma 
figuram capere non posset.” Tertull. 
contra Marc. lib. iv. cap. 40. [‘* The 
bread which He had taken and dis- 
tributed to the disciples, that He made 
His own body, by saying, ‘This is 
My body,’ that is, the figure of My 
body. But there could have been no 
figure unless there were first a verit- 
able body, for an empty thing which 
a phantasm is could not havea figure.” 
Tertullian is arguing against the 
docetism of Marcion, who held that 
Christ’s body was a phantom or 
appearance only. Migne’snote(S. 2. 
ii. 459) quotes Bellarmine’s exposition 
of the meaning of the passage from 
the Roman point of view. ] 

14. ἐς Secundum hec” (that is to say 
if it should be true which heretics 
have taught denying that Christ took 
upon Him the very nature of man) 
‘**nec Dominus sanguine suo redemit 
nos, neque calix Eucharistiz com- 
municatio sanguinis ejus erit [est], nec 
panis quem frangimus communicatio 
corporis ejus est. Sanguis enim non 
est nisi a venis et carnibus et a reliqua 
quze est secundum hominem substantia 
[qua vere factum est Verbum Dei].” 
Iren. lib. v.cap. 1. [cap 2,Migne, S. G. 
vii. 1124. ‘‘ According to this neither 
has the Lord redeemed us with His 
blood, nor will the cup of the Eucha- 
rist be the communion of His blood, 
nor is the bread which we break the 
communion of His body. For blood 
can only come from veins and flesh, 


and the rest of man’s substance wherein 
the Word of God was truly created.”’| 

15 Ri τοίνυν τοῦ ὄντος σώματος ἀντί- 
τυπά ἐστι τὰ θεῖα μυστήρια, σῶμα ἄρα 
ἐστὶ καὶ νῦν τοῦ δεσπότου τὸ σῶμα, 
οὐκ εἰς θεότητος φύσιν μεταβληθὲν ἀλλὰ 
θείας δόξης ἀναπλησθέν. Theodor. 
᾿Ασύγχυτος. [Dial.ii. Migne, S. 2. 
Ixxxill. 165. ‘‘ If therefore the divine 
mysteries are types of the true body, 
the body of the Lord is now a body, 
not changed into the nature of His 
divinity, but filled with the divine 
glory.” ] 

16 “«Sacramenta quidem, quantum 
in se est, sine propria virtute esse non 
possunt, nec ullo modo se absentat 
majestas mysteriis.” Cypr. de Can. 
cap. 7. [Goulart’s Cyprian, p. 501. 
**Sacraments indeed, considered in 
themselves, must have their own 
power, and the majesty cannot absent 
itself from the mysteries.” Unworthy 
partakers therefore receive condem- 
nation and an ‘‘odour of death unto 
death.” Goulart has a long note on 
the passage, insisting that the author 
“‘aliud vult esse sacramenta, aliud 
propriam eorum virtutem.” He dis- 
tinguishes the ‘‘sacramenta” and the 
“* preesentia,” p. 509. ] 

7Sacramento visibili ineffabiliter 
divina se infudit essentia, ut esset 
religioni circa sacramenta devotio.” 
dem. cap. 6. [‘‘The divine essence 
ineffably poured itself upon the visible 
sacrament that religious devotion 
might be concentrated around the 
sacraments.” Goulart has a long note 
on this passage (p. 507), in which he 
quotes most of the passages referred 
to by Hooker.] ‘‘ Invisibilis sacerdos 
visibiles creaturas in substantiam cor- 
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BOOK Vv. by His own divine power add to the natural substance thereof 
supernatural efficacy, which!* addition to the nature of those 
consecrated elements changeth them and maketh them that unto 
us which otherwise they could not be ; that to us they are thereby 
made such instruments as mystically!® yet truly, invisibly yet 


Ch. lxvii. 


poris et sanguinis sui verbo suo secreta 
potestate convertit.... In spiritu- 
alibus sacramentis verbi preecipit virtus 
et [rei] servit effectus.” Euseb. Emi- 
Seny ΣΟ δὲ δὲ Resch.) [-. bhe 
invisible priest by His word changes 
by secret power the visible crea- 
tures into the substance of His body 
and blood. ... In the spiritual 
sacraments the virtue of the word gives 
the order, and the result follows.’’] 
18[Eran.] Τὰ σύμβολα τοῦ Δεσπο- 
τικοῦ σώματός τε καὶ αἵματος ἄλλα μέν 
εἰσι πρὸ τῆς ἱερατικῆς ἐπικλήσεως, μετὰ 
δέ γε τὴν ἐπίκλησιν μεταβάλλεται καὶ 
ἕτερα γίνεται. [Orth.] ᾿Αλλ’ οὐκ 
οἰκείας ἐξίσταται φύσεως. Μένει γὰρ 
ἐπὶ τῆς προτέρας οὐσίας καὶ τοῦ σχήματος 
καὶ τοῦ εἴδους, καὶ ὁρατά ἐστι καὶ ἁπτὰ 
οἷα καὶ πρότερον ἣν, νοεῖται δὲ ἅπερ 
ἐγένετο, καὶ πιστεύεται, καὶ προσκυνεῖται 
ὡς ἐκεῖνα ὄντα ἅπερ πιστεύεται. Theo- 
dor. [Dza/. ii. Migne, S. G. Ixxxiii. 
168. ‘*Zran. The symbols of the 
Lord’s body and blood are one thing 
before the priestly invocation, and 
after the invocation are changed and 
become another thing. Ov7t#. (But 
after the consecration the mystic sym- 
bols) do not recede from their own 
nature. They remain in their former 
substance figure and form, and are 
visible and tangible as they were 
before ; but they are thought of and 
believed in as what they have become, 
and worshipped as being what they 
are believed to be.” | Orthodoxus 
here distinctly denies that the sub- 
stance of the elements is changed. ] 
““Ex quo a Domino dictum est, 
Hoc facite in meam commemora- 
tionem, Hec est caro mea, et, Hic 
est sanguis meus, quotiescunque his 
verbis et hac fide actum est, panis 
iste supersubstantialis et calix benedic- 
tione solenni sacratus,ad totius hominis 
vitam salutemque proficit.” Cypr. de 
Can. cap. 3. (Goulart, p. 500. 
** After by the Lord the words were 
pronounced, Do this in memory of 
Me, This is My flesh, and, This is 
My blood, whensoever these words 
and this faith are employed, that 


supersubstantial bread and cup, con- 
secrated by a solemn blessing, profit to 
the life and salvation of mankind.”] 
‘““TImmortalitatis alimonia datur, a 
communibus cibis differens, corporalis 
substantize retinens speciem sed virtutis 
divinze invisibili efficientia probans 
adesse preesentiam.”  Jézd. cap. 2. 
[‘‘ The food of immortality is given, 
which differs from common foods in 
that it retains the appearance of cor- 
poral substance, but by invisible 
working proves the presence of divine 
power.” Goulart, p. 500.] 

19 ¢*Sensibilibus sacramentis inest 
vitee eeterne effectus, et non tam 
corporali quam spirituali transitione 
Christo unimur. Ipse enim et panis 
et caro et sanguis, idem cibus et 
substantia et vita factus est Ecclesize 
suee quam corpus suum appellat, dans 
ei participationem spiritus.’’ Cyprian. 
de Cen. cap. 5. [‘‘ In the sacraments 
which are perceived by the senses 
there is the effect of eternal life, and 
we are joined to Christ, not so much 
by a bodily as by a spiritual union. 
For He is made bread and flesh and 
blood, He too is made the food and 
substance and life of His church which 
He calls His body, giving to it a 
participation of the Spirit.” Goulart, 
pp. 501, 506.] ‘‘ Nostra et ipsius 
conjunctio nec miscet personas nec 
unit substantias, sed effectus con- 
sociat et confcederat voluntates.” 
fbid. cap. 6. [**Our union with Him 
neither mixes the persons nor unites 
the substances, but it associates 
capacities and confederates wills.” 
Goulart, pp. 501, 507.] ‘‘ Mansio 
nostra in ipso est manducatio, et 
potus quasi quzdam incorporatio.” 
‘bid. cap. 9. [‘*Our abiding in 
Him is eating Him, and our drink- 
ing Him isa sort of incorporation in 
Him.” Goulart, pp. 501, 508, 510.] 
“* Tile est in Patre per naturam divini- 
tatis, nos in eo per corporalem ejus 
nativitatem, ille rursus in nobis per 
Sacramentorum mysterium.”  Hilar. 
de Trin. lib. viii. [§ 15. Migne, S. Z. 
x. 248. ‘* He is in the Father by the 
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really work our communion or fellowship with the person of BOOK Vv. 
Jesus Christ as well in that He is man as God, our participation ch. 1nvii. 
also in the fruit, grace and efficacy of His body and blood, where- 
upon there ensueth a kind of transubstantiation in us, a true 
change “Ὁ both of soul and body, an alteration from death to 
life. In a word it appeareth not that of all the ancient Fathers 
of the Church any one did ever conceive or imagine other than 
only a mystical participation of Christ’s both body and blood 
in the sacrament, neither are their speeches concerning the 
change of the elements themselves into the body and blood 
of Christ such, that a man can thereby in conscience assure 
himself it was their meaning to persuade the world either of a 
corporal consubstantiation of Christ with those sanctified and 
blessed elements before we receive them, or of the like transub- 
Stantiation of them into the body and blood of Christ, Which 
both to our mystical communion with Christ are so unnecessary, 
that the Fathers who plainly hold but this mystical communion 


nature of His divinity; we in Him 
by His bodily birth, He again in us. 
by the mystery of the Sacraments.” 
Goulart gives the references, p. 508. ] 

» ἐς Panis hic azymus, cibus verus et 
sincerus, per Spectem et sacramentum 
nos tactu sanctificat, fide illuminat, 
veritate Christo conformat.” Cypr. 
de Cen. c. 6. [** This unleavened 
bread, a true and pure food, through 
the visible appearance and the sacra- 
ment, by its touch sanctifies, by faith 
illuminates, by truth conforms us unto 
Christ.”] ‘‘ Non aliud agit participatio 
corporis et sanguinis Christi quam ut 
in id quod sumimus transeamus, et in 
quo [com]mortui et [con]sepulti et 
corresuscitati sumus ipsum per omnia 
et spiritu et carne gestemus.” Leo, 
de Fass. Serm, 14. [4]. 12. Migne, 
S. LZ. liv. 357. ‘‘ Participation in the 
body and blood of Christ does nothing 
else but unite us to that which we 
take, so that in all things spiritual 
and corporal we bear about Him in 
Whom we die, in Whom we are 
buried, in Whom we are raised up 
again.” Quoted by Goulart, p. 512. ] 
“*Quemadmodum qui est a terra panis 
percipiens Dei vocationem” (id est 
facta invocatione divini numinis) “ jam 
non communis panis est, sed Eucha- 
ristia, ex duabus rebus constans terrena 
et ccelesti: sic et corpora nostra 


percipientia Eucharistiam jam non 
sunt corruptibilia, spem resurrectionis 
habentia.” Tren. lib. iv. cap. 34. 
[al. 18. ‘* As bread from the earth, 
receiving the summons of God ” (that 
is, when the deity is invoked) “is no 
longer common bread but a Eucharist, 
composed of two things, an earthly 
something and a heavenly something ; 
so also our bodies when they receive 
the Eucharist are no longer corruptible, 
but have the hope of resurrection.” 
The Greek is, ‘Qs ἀπὸ γῆς ἄρτος προσ- 
λαμβανόμενος τὴν ἔκκλησιν τοῦ Θεοῦ 
οὔκετι κοινὸς ἄρτος ἐστὶν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐχα- 
ριστία, ἐκ δύο πραγμάτων συνεστηκυῖα, 
ἐπιγείου τε καὶ οὐρανίου: οὕτως καὶ 
τὰ σώματα ἡμῶν μεταλαμβάνοντα τῆς 
εὐχαριστίας μηκέτι εἶναι φθαρτὰ, τὴν 
ἐλπίδα τῆς εἰς αἰῶνας ἀναστάσεως ἔχον- 
τα. Migne, S. G. vii. 1028.] 
*Quoniam salutaris caro verbo Dei 
quod naturaliter vita est conjuncta 
vivifica effecta est, quando eam come- 
dimus, tunc vitam habemus in nobis, 
illi carni conjuncti que vita effecta 
est.” Cyril. 2 Johan. lib. iv. cap. 
14. [Migne, S. G. lxxiii.577. ‘Since 
the redeeming flesh, joined to the 
word of God, which is by nature life, 
has become life-giving, when we eat 
it, then have we life in us, being 
joined to that Flesh which has been 
made life.”] 
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cannot easily be thought to have meant any other change of 
sacramental elements than that which the same spiritual com- 
munion did require them to hold. 

[12.] These things considered, how should that mind which 
loving truth and seeking comfort out of holy mysteries hath not 
perhaps the leisure, perhaps not the wit nor capacity to tread 
out so endless mazes, as the intricate disputes of this cause have 
led men into, how should a virtuously disposed mind _ better 
resolve with itself than thus??! “Variety of judgments and 
“opinions argueth obscurity in those things whereabout they 
“differ. But that which all parts receive for truth, that which 
“every one having sifted is by no one denied or doubted of, must 
“needs be matter of infallible certainty. Whereas therefore there 
“are but three expositions made of ‘this is My body,’ the first, 
“this is in itself before participation really and truly the natural 
“substance of My body by reason of the coexistence which My 
“omnipotent body hath with the sanctified element of bread,’ 
“‘which is the Lutherans’ interpretation ; the second, ‘this is in 
“itself and before participation the very true and natural substance 
“of My body, by force of that Deity which with the words of 
“consecration abolisheth the substance of bread and substituteth 
“‘in the place thereof My Body,’ which is the popish construction ; 
“the last, ‘this hallowed food, through concurrence of divine 
“ power, is in verity and truth, unto faithful receivers, instrumentally 
“ἃ cause of that mystical participation, whereby as I make Myself 
“wholly theirs, so I give them in hand an actual possession of 
“fall such saving grace as My sacrificed body can yield, and as 
“their souls do presently need, this is to them and in them My 
‘body’: of these three rehearsed interpretations the last hath in 
“it nothing but what the rest do all approve and acknowledge to 
“be most true, nothing but that which the words of Christ are 
“on all sides confessed to enforce, nothing but that which the 
“Church of God hath always thought necessary, nothing but that 


‘““which alone is sufficient for 


2l[The passage which follows may 
claim to be the most emphatic, the 
most deeply felt, in the whole of the 
Polity. That Hooker intends it to be 
so appears from his printing it in in- 


verted commas, which run all down’ 


the page. There is no other place in 
Book V. similarly treated. Quotations 
are usually given in italics. The in- 


every Christian man to believe 


verted commas give the passage a cer- 
tain resemblance to the great speeches 
in Thucydides. It is a summary, in 
language chosen and weighed with 
the most anxious art, of what Hooker 
considers most necessary to be under- 
stood and accepted, —a summary which 
he would if possible divest of all per- 
sonal or private feeling. ] 


We need not argue of the manner how 








concerning the use and force of this sacrament, finally nothing 
‘but that wherewith the writings of all antiquity are consonant 
‘and all Christian confessions agreeable. And as truth in what 
“kind soever is by no kind of truth gainsayed, so the mind which 
“resteth itself on this is never troubled with those perplexities 
‘which the other do both find, by means of so great contradiction 
“between their opinions and true principles of reason grounded 
“upon experience, nature and sense. Which albeit with boisterous 
“courage and breath they seem oftentimes to blow away, yet whoso 
“observeth how again they labour and sweat by subtilty of wit 
“to make some show of agreement between their peculiar conceits 
“and the general edicts of nature, must needs perceive they 
“struggle with that which they cannot fully master. Besides sith 
“of that which is proper to themselves their discourses are hungry 
“and unpleasant, full of tedious and irksome labour, heartless 
“and hitherto without fruit, on the other side read we them or 
“hear we others be they of our own or of ancienter times, to what 
“part soever they be thought to incline touching that whereof 
“there is controversy, yet in this where they all speak but one 
“thing their discourses are heavenly, their words sweet as the 
“honeycomb, their tongues melodiously tuned instruments, their 
“sentences mere consolation and joy, are we not hereby almost 
‘even with voice from heaven, admonished which we may safeliest 
‘cleave unto? 

“He which hath said of the one sacrament, ‘Wash and be 
‘clean,’ hath said concerning the other likewise, ‘ Eat and live.’ 
“Tf therefore without any such particular and solemn warrant as 
“this is that poor distressed woman coming unto Christ for health 
“could so constantly resolve herself, ‘may I but touch the skirt of 
“‘His garment I shall be whole,’ what moveth us to argue of the 
““manner how life should come by bread, our duty being here but 
“to take what is offered, and most assuredly to rest persuaded of 
“this, that can we but eat we are safe? When I behold with mine 
“eyes some small and scarce discernible grain or seed whereof 
“nature maketh promise that a tree shall come, and when after- 
“‘wards of that tree any skilful artificer undertaketh to frame some 
“exquisite and curious work, I look for the event, I move no 
“‘question about performance either of the one or of the other. 
“Shall I simply credit nature in things natural, shall I in things 
“artificial rely myself on art, never offering to make doubt, and 


20 St. Matt. ix. 21.] 
2B 
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“in that which is above both art and nature refuse to believe the 
“Author of both, except He acquaint me with His ways, and lay 
“the secret of His skill before me? Where God Himself doth 
“speak those things which either for height and sublimity of matter, 
“ΟΥ̓ else for secresy of performance we are not able to reach unto, 
“‘as we may be ignorant without danger, so it can be no disgrace to 
“confess we are ignorant. Such as love piety will as much as in 
“them lieth know all things that God commandeth, but especially 
“the duties of service which they owe to God. As for His dark 
‘“‘and hidden works, they prefer as becometh them in such cases 
‘simplicity of faith before that knowledge, which curiously sifting 
‘“‘what it should adore, and disputing too boldly of that which the 
“wit of man cannot search, chilleth for the most part all warmth of 
‘“‘zeal, and bringeth soundness of belief many times into great 
“hazard. Let it therefore be sufficient for me presenting myself at 
“the Lord’s table to know what there I receive from Him, without 
“searching or inquiring of the manner how Christ performeth 
“His promise ;”* let disputes and questions, enemies to piety, abate- 
‘““ments of true devotion, and hitherto in this cause but over 
“patiently heard, let them take their rest ; let curious and sharp- 
‘‘witted men beat their heads about what questions themselves 
“will, the very letter of the word of Christ giveth plain security 
‘‘that these mysteries do as nails fasten us to His very Cross, 
“that by them we draw out, as touching efficacy, force, and virtue, 
“even the blood of His gored side, in the wounds of our Redeemer 
“we there dip our tongues, we are dyed red both within and 
“without, our hunger is satisfied and our thirst for ever quenched ;*4 
“they are things wonderful which he feeleth, great which he seeth 


*3 [With these words and the parallel 
passage at the beginning of § 3, com- 
pare the language of Luther (cited by 
Harnack, Hestory of Dogma, vii. 262), 
‘“*There are some who exercise their 
skill and ingenuity in trying to see 
where the bread remains when it is 
changed into Christ’s flesh, and the 
wine into His blood. Also how the 
whole Christ can be included under so 
small a portion of bread and wine. It 
is of no consequence if thou dost not 
seek to understand that ; it is enough 
for thee to know that it is a divine 
sign that Christ’s flesh and blood are 
truly present; let the how and the 
where be left to Him.” And in his 
letter to the Swiss of 1536 (De Wette, 


1784), ‘‘ We leave it in the hands of 
divine Omnipotence how the body 
and blood of Christ are given to us in 
the Supper. . . . Where we have not 
entirely come to an understanding in 
this it is best that we be friendly 
towards one another and always ex- 
pect the best of one another.” But 
Luther had his relapses from this 
faith! ] 

47 Arnold. de Can. cap. 10, Goulart, 
p. 502, **Cruci heremus, sanguinem 
sugimus, et inter ipsa Redemptoris 
nostri vulnera figimus linguam: quo 
interius exteriusque rubricati, a sapien- 
tibus hujus seeculi judicamur amentes. 
... Quimanducat ex hoc paneultranon 
esurit 3 qui bibit, ultra non sitit.”] 
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“and unheard of which he uttereth, whose soul is possessed of this BOOK ν. 
“ Paschal Lamb and made joyful in the strength of this new wine, Ch. Ixvii 
“this bread hath in it more than the substance which our eyes 
“behold, this cup hallowed with solemn benediction availeth to the 
“endless life and welfare both of soul and body, in that it serveth 
“as well for a medicine to heal our infirmities and purge our sins 
“as for a sacrifice of thanksgiving,” with touching it sanctifieth, it 
‘‘enlighteneth with belief, it truly conformeth us unto the image of 
“ Jesus Christ ;26 what these elements are in themselves it skilleth 
“not, it is enough that to me which take them they are the body 
“and blood of Christ, His promise in witness hereof sufficeth, His 
“word He knoweth which way to accomplish; why should any 
“cogitation possess the mind of a faithful communicant but this, 
“© my God Thou art true, O my soul thou art happy!” 

[13.] Thus therefore we see that howsoever men’s opinions 
do otherwise vary, nevertheless touching Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord, we may with consent of the whole Christian world 
conclude they are necessary, the one to initiate or begin, the other 
to consummate or make perfect our life in Christ. 


LXVIII. OF FAULTS NOTED IN THE FORM OF ADMINISTERING 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


[1.] In administering the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, the supposed faults of the Church of England are not 


Ch. Ixviil. 


35 [** Panis iste supersubstantialis et 
calix benedictione solenni sacratus ad 
totius hominis vitam salutemque pro- 
ficit, simul medicamentum et holo- 
caustum ad sanandas infirmitates et 
purgandas iniquitates existens.” Ar- 
nold. de Can. cap. 3, Goulart, p. 500. ] 

26 [See above, § 11, note 20. ] 

[The last chapter having dealt 
with the theory, ch. Ixviil. deals 
with the practice of the English 
Church as regards the Lord’s Supper. 
The six objections to it, made by the 
Admonitioners and Cartwright, are 
not ‘‘greatly material.” But the 
fourth, which rests upon the extreme 
opinion that the Papist is a ‘‘notorious 
malefactor,” causes a digression on 
that point from § 5 to § 9. To the 
modern mind the Elizabethan laws 
which made the Holy Communion a 


test of political loyalty were false to 
the true spirit of Christianity, and 
Cartwright, when he says that Papists 
“ought not to be admitted, much 
less compelled, to the Supper,” seems 
to be echoing the teaching of Luther’s 
sermon, ‘‘ Hoc Sacramentum nec 
vult nec potest ferre ut quisquam 
impulsus coactusque utatur ipso: quum 
nihil aliud quzerat quam famelicam 
animam (a famished soul).” But at 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the 
policy of finding some common ground 
between the old and the new faith 
had not, by the intolerance of Papists 
on the one hand and Puritans on the 
other, been made impossible ; and it 
may be claimed that for some years 
the compromise by which a Papist 
let himself be compelled to com- 
municate at an English church made 
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greatly material, and therefore it shall suffice to touch them in few 
words. ‘The first is that we do not use in a generality once 
for all to say to communicants ‘take eat and drink,’ but unto 
every particular person, ‘eat thou, drink thou,’ which is according 
to the popish manner and not the form that our Saviour did use.! 
Our second oversight is by gesture. For in kneeling there hath 
been superstition ; sitting agreeth better to the action of a supper ;? 
and our Saviour using that which was most fit did Himself not 
kneel.3 A third accusation is for not examining all communicants, 
whose knowledge in the mystery of the Gospel should that way be 
made manifest, a thing every where they say used in the Apostles’ 
times,* because all things necessary were used, and this in their 
opinion is necessary, yea it is commanded inasmuch as the 
Levites ὅ are commanded to prepare the people for the Passover, 
and examination is a part of their preparation, our Lord’s Supper 
in place of the Passover. The fourth thing misliked is that 
against the Apostle’s prohibition® to have any familiarity at all 
with notorious offenders, papists being not of the Church are 
admitted to our very communion before they have by their 
religious and gospel-like behaviour purged themselves of that 
suspicion of popery which their former life hath caused. They 
are dogs, swine, unclean beasts, foreigners and strangers from the 


for what the modern mind means by particularly and singularly, ‘Take 


tolerance, and was morally whole- 
some. As soon as the Papist could 
not come without sin it became un- 
wholesome and bad. But the instances 
given in note 27 below show that to 
the politician the necessity for de- 
tecting the plotting Papist justified 
the religious test. It is a moral defect 
in Hooker that he does not denounce 
the spiritual sin of this desecration of 
the Sacrament of love. But there is 
in Cartwright no tenderness for the 
Papist. He would have treated them 
as the Jews were treated at Rome in 
the middleages,—havecompelled them 
to hear sermons, and if they were 
not speedily convinced of their errors, 
have called in the seculararm. This 
explains his apparent inconsistency 
in going on to complain that all the 
congregation are not required to com- 
municate at celebrations of the Holy 
Communion. ] 

1[χ Adm. p.4. W.iii.97. ‘* Then 
it was delivered generally and in- 
definitely, ‘Take ye and eat ye’: we 


thou and eat thou.’”’} 

2 VC 1 το. alan 3ts ἈΝ ΤΠ 00. 
Cartwright asks how it came to pass 
that in King Edward’s days a protesta- 
tion concerning kneeling was inserted 
in the Prayer Book, ‘‘to clear that 
gesture from adoration.’’] 

3[z Adm. p. 4. W. iii. 88. ‘‘ They 
received it sitting; we kneeling ac- 
cording to Honorius’ decree.” ] 

4[z Adm. p. 4. W. iii. 78. ‘‘ There 
was then accustomed to be an examina- 
tion of the communicants, which now 
is neglected.” ] 

5 2 Chron. xxxv. 6. [‘*So kill the 
Passover and sanctify yourselves and 
prepare your brethren.” The margin 
has, “ Exhort every to examine them- 
selves that they be not unmeet to eat 
the Passover.’’] 

δ NCov ives nila lieany, theaters 
called a brother be a fornicator or 
covetous or a railer or a drunkard or 
an extortioner, with such one eat not.” 
Cartwright alleges this and the last 
text. ] 


Six noted 





Church of God, and therefore ought not to be admitted though 


they offer themselves.’ 


We are fifthly condemned, inasmuch 


as when there have been store of people to hear sermon and 
service in the church we suffer the communion to be ministered to 


a few. 


godly exhortations to move all thereunto which are present. 


It is not enough that our book of common prayer hath 


For 


it should not suffer a few to communicate, it should by eccles- 
jastical discipline and civil punishment provide that such as 
would withdraw themselves might be brought to communicate, 
according both to the ®law of God and the ancient church canons. 
In the sixth and last place cometh the enormity of imparting this 


sacrament privately unto the sick. 


7[r Adm. p. 4. W. iii. 100, IOI. 
“‘They took it with conscience, we 
with custom. They shut men by 
reason of their sins from the Lord’s 
Supper (7 Cor. v. 11): we thrust 
them in their sin to the Lord’s 
Supper:” and, ‘‘that papists nor 
others neither constrainedly nor 
customably communicate in the 
mysteries of salvation.” For T. C. 
see note 28 below. ] 

8 Num. ix. 13. [‘* But the man 
that ... is negligent to keep the Pass- 
over, the same person shall be cut off 
from his people.”] Can. ix. AZost. 
[Fifty ofthe so-called Apostolic Canons 
were first collected about 500 A.D. by 
Dionysius Exiguus and fifty years 
later eight-five were set forth by 
Johannes Scholasticus, patriarch of 
Constantinople. See art. Apostolic 
Canons in D.C.A. The Latin of 
Dionysius was printed in Merlin’s 
collection of Councils in 1523; the 
Greek text appeared in 1531. Hefele 
(i. 461) prints both Greek and Latin 
versions. The translation of Canon ix. 
is, ‘‘ All the faithful who come to 
church and hear the Scriptures but are 
not earnest in prayer and do not receive 
the Holy Communion, as disturbing the 
order of the Church, must becut offfrom 
Communion.”] Conctl. 2, Brac. cap. 
83. [‘‘ If any one enters the Church 
of God and does not listen to the 
reading of the Scriptures and for his 
own pleasure keeps away from the 
communion of the Sacrament and in 
the observation of sacred rites refuses 
the authorised rule of discipline, we 
decree that such a person be cast forth 
from the Catholic Church till he do 


279 


penance.” Migne, S. 2. cxxx. 588. 
This is Canon 84 of a collection of 
canons from the Greek made by Arch- 
bishop Martin of Braga in Spain for 
his friend Archbishop Nitigisius of 
Lugo. They have been assumed to 
be canons of the Synod of Braga held 
in 572, over which these Archbishops 
presided. (Hefele, iv. 397.)] 

°[z Adm. p. 3. W. ii. 540. ‘‘ Now 
they are bound to the book of common 
prayer in which a great number of 
things contrary to the law of God are 
contained, as private Communions :” 
and p. 4, W. ii. 508, ‘‘Now in 
private houses:” and p. 9, W. 11. 
513, ‘* They should prove that... 
private communion. . . isagreeable to 
the written word of the Almighty :” 
and p. 11, W. ii. 548, ‘‘ The priest 
alone together with one more, or with 
the sick man alone, may in time of 
necessity, that is when there is any 
common plague, or in time of other 
visitation, minister to the sick man, 
and if he require it, it may not be 
denied:” T..C. 115, al. 146. W. il. 
541. ‘*The private communion is 
found fault with, both for the place 
wherein it is ministered, and for the 
small number of communicants which 
are admitted by the book of service.” 
1 Adm. p. 11, ὟΝ. ii. 548, ‘‘Sixthly in 
this book three or four are allowed 
for a fit number to receive the com- 
DMUNION ae La.) TO; 51:- τᾶν: 
W. ii. 546. ‘‘ There is fault in the 
appointing of the service book, not 
only for that it admitteth in the time 
of plague, that one with the minister 
may celebrate the Supper of the Lord 
in the house, but for that it ordaineth 
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“Eat thouet Drmk thou” 





[2.] Thus far accused we answer briefly to the first! that 
seeing God by sacraments doth apply in particular unto every 
man’s person the grace which Himself hath provided for the 
benefit of all mankind, there is no cause why administering 
the sacraments we should forbear to express that in our forms 
of speech, which He by His word and gospel teacheth all to 
believe. In the one sacrament “I baptize thee” displeaseth 
them not. If “eat thou” in the other offend them, their 
fancies are no rules for churches to follow. 

Whether Christ at His last supper did speak generally once 
to all, or to every one in particular, is a thing uncertain. His 
words are recorded in that form which serveth best for the 
setting down with historical brevity what was spoken, they are 
no manifest proof that He spake but once unto all which did 
then communicate, much less that we in speaking unto every 
communicant severally do amiss, although it were clear that 
we herein do otherwise than Christ did. Our imitation of Him 
consisteth not in tying scrupulously ourselves unto His syllables, 
but rather in speaking by the heavenly direction of that inspired 
divine wisdom which teacheth divers ways to one end, and doth 
therein control their boldness by whom any profitable way is 
censured as reprovable only under colour of some small difference 
from great examples going before. To do throughout every the 
like circumstance the same which Christ did in this action were 
by following His footsteps in that sort to err more from the 
purpose He aimed at than we now do by not following them 
with so nice and severe strictness. 

They little weigh with themselves how dull, how heavy and 
almost how without sense the greatest part of the common 
multitude every where is, who think it either unmeet or unne- 
cessary to put them even man by man especially at that time 
in mind whereabout they are. It is true that in sermons we 
do not use to repeat our sentences severally to every particular 


a communion in the church, when of a 
great number which assemble there it 
admitteth three or four.’’] 

Ab (Cellos 1: TOs 152: 
W2 97.1)’ “° Besides ‘that ‘it as 
good to leave the popish form in 
those things which we may so con- 
veniently do, it is best to come as 
near the manner of celebration of the 
supper which our Saviour Christ used 


as may be. . .. Andif it bea good argu- 
ment to prove that therefore we must 
rather say Zake thou than Take ye, 
because the sacrament is an application 
of the benefits of Christ, it behoveth 
that the preacher should direct his ad- 
monitions particularly one after another 
unto all those which hear his sermon, 
which is a thing absurd.” [Hooker 
transposes the clauses. ] 
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hearer, a strange madness it were if we should. The softness BOOK v. 
of wax may induce a wise man to set his stamp or image Ch. Ixviii. 
therein; it persuadeth no man that because wool hath the 

like quality it may therefore receive the like impression. So 

the reason taken from the use of sacraments in that they are 
instruments of grace unto every particular man may with good 
congruity lead the Church to frame accordingly her words in 
administration of sacraments, because they easily admit this 

form, which being in sermons a thing impossible without ap- 

parent ridiculous absurdity, agreement of sacraments with 
sermons in that which is alleged as a reasonable proof of con- 
veniency for the one proveth not the same allegation impertinent 

because it doth not enforce the other to be administered in 


like sort. 


For equal principles do then avail unto equal 


conclusions when the matter whereunto we apply them is equal, 


and not else. 


[3-] Our kneeling at Communions is the gesture of piety. 
If we did there present ourselves but to make some show or 
dumb resemblance of a spiritual feast,’ it may be that sitting 


I. (Coa) Milos Libero} 
W. iii. 01] ‘‘ Kneeling carrieth a 
show of worship, sitting agreeth 
better with the action of the Supper. 
Christ and his Apostles kneeled 
not.” 

ΝΡ 72. ps il. We iit. "92: 
“Τὴ this book we are enjoined 
to receive the communion kneeling ; 
which beside that it hath in it a 
shew of papistry, doth not so well 
express the mystery of this holy 
supper. For as in the Old Testa- 
ment eating the paschal lamb stand- 
ing signified a readiness to pass, 
even so in the receiving of it now 
sitting according to the example of 
Christ, we signify rest; that is, a full 
finishing through Christ of all the 
ceremonial law, and a perfect work 
of redemption wrought, that giveth 
rest forever. And so we avoid also 
the danger of idolatry, which was in 
times past too common, and yet is in 
the hearts of many, who have not 
yet forgotten their breaden God, so 
slenderly have they been instructed.” 
This in the View of Popish Abuses is 
the fourth objection, as it appears in 
the first edition of z Admonztion. In 
later editions the paragraph is modi- 


Meso! [lide 


fied. The explanation that sitting 
signifies rest is struck out and instead 
we have the clause, ‘‘ Not that we 
make sitting a thing of necessity be- 
longing unto the sacrament, neither 
assume we that it may not be received 
otherwise.” This was perhaps due to 
Whitgift’s vigorous criticism (W. iii. 
93); *‘ What? are you now come to 
allegories and to significations? Surely 
this is a very papistical reason: nay 
then we can give you a great deal 
better significations of the surplice, of 
crossing, of the ring in marriage, and 
many other ceremonies, than this is 
of sitting. I pray you in the whole 
Scripture where doth sitting signify a 
full finishing of the ceremonial law, 
and a perfect work of redemption that 
giveth rest for ever?” To this T. C. 
answers, i. 132, al. 166, W. ili. 94, 
ΚΕ δὲ it be that this is not so sound 
a reason (as indeed for my part I will 
not defend it, and the authors them- 
selves have corrected it), yet M. Doctor 
might have dealt easilier withal than 
to call it a papistical reason, which is 
far from popery, and the reason of 
two notable learned and zealous men, 
Johannes Alasco” (marg. in Lzturgia 
L£ccles. Peregr. The reference is to 


> 
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Kneeling the gesture of piety 


BOOK V. were the fitter ceremony; but coming as receivers of inestimable 
Ch. Ixviii.. grace at the hands of God, what doth better beseem our bodies 
at that hour than to be sensible witnesses of minds unfeignedly 
humbled? Our Lord Himself did that which custom and long 
usage had made fit; we that which fitness and great decency 


hath made usual. 


[4.] The trial of ourselves before we eat this bread and drink 
of this cup is by express commandment every man’s precise duty. 
As for necessity of calling others unto account! besides our- 
selves, albeit we be not thereunto drawn by any great strength 
which is in their arguments, who first press us with it as a thing 
necessary by affirming that the Apostles did use it,!* and then 
prove the Apostles to have used it by affirming it to be necessary ; 
again 15. albeit we greatly muse how they can avouch that God 


John a Lasco’s, Forma ac Ratio tota 
Ecclestastict Ministerit in Peregrin- 
orunm, potissimum vero Germanorum 
Ecclesia observati: instituta Londint 
in Anglia per sapientissimum Prin- 
cipent Anglia, etc., Regem, Edwardum 
ejus mominis sextum, anno 1550. 
This volume of 658 pages in small 
octavo was probably printed at Frank- 
fort in 1555. It was quickly trans- 
lated into Dutch, German, French, 
and Italian. On pp. 143-8 it is 
explained that sitting at the Lord’s 
Supper is adopted because it was the 
posture used at the original institution, 
and is to be understood as a mystery 
declaring to us our rest and peace 
in Christ,—‘‘nostree jam quietis in 
Christo.” The Jews partook of the 
Passover with loins girt and staff in 
hand, because they had not reached 
their promised land. But Christ is 
that land, and Christians therefore at 
their feast should sit at rest, —‘‘ residere 
jam prorsusque quiescere debere”), 
‘and of M. Hooper inhis Commentary 
upon the Prophet Jonas.” Hooper 
argues thus in Sermon vi. upon Jonah: 
“Βαϊ sitting, in mine opinion, were 
best, for many considerations. The 
Paschal lamb was eatenstanding, which 
signified Christ yet not to be come, that 
should give rest, peace, and quietness. 
Christ with His apostles used this 
Sacrament at the first sitting ; declaring 
that He was come that should quiet 
and put at rest both body and soul, 
and that the figure of the Passover 
from thenceforth should be no more 


necessary.” Parker 
Writings, 536. ] 

13[W. iii. 78. “ον prove you 
that there was then any examination 
of communicants? ... St. Paul saith, 
‘Let a man examine himself.’ But 
he speaketh of no other examination.” 
NC. 20, sal τό. Wille 7050 tcc 
Doctor asketh how it is proved that 
there was any examination of the 
communicants. After this sort: all 
things necessary were used in the 
churches of God in the Apostles’ 
times; but examination of those whose 
knowledge of the mystery of the Gos- 
pel was not known, or doubted 
of, was a necessary thing; therefore 
it was used in the churches of 
God which were in the Apostles’ 
time.’’] 

AVIS (CS MoS aoe IS) fete Ne 
ΠῚ ΠΟ τ 886 ΠΣ pie yA OMT sO 
*‘ All things necessary were used in 
the churches of God in the Apostles’ 
times, but examination was a neces- 
sary thing, therefore used. ... In 
the Book of Chronicles (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 6) the Levites were commanded 
to prepare the people to the receiv- 
ing of the passover, in place whereof 
we have the Lord’s Supper. Now 
examination being a part of the 
preparation it followeth that here 
is commandment of the examina- 
tion.” 

15 ΕΝ; iii. 79. ‘‘If there had been 
either commandment or example for 
it in Scriptures, I am sure you would 
not have left it unquoted in the 


Soc., arly 





2 Chron. xxxv. 10, mistranslated 





did command the Levites to prepare their brethren against the 
feast of the Passover, and that the examination of them was 
a part of their preparation, when the place alleged to this purpose 
doth but charge the Levites saying, “‘make ready ‘ Laahhechem’ 
—‘for your brethren,’” to the end they may do according to 
the word of the Lord by Moyses :—wherefore in the selfsame 
place it followeth how lambs and kids and sheep and bullocks 
were delivered unto the Levites, and that thus “the service 
was made ready” ; 16. it followeth likewise how the Levites having 
in such sort provided for the people, they made provision for 
“themselves and for the priests the sons of Aaron” ;!7 so that 
confidently from hence to conclude the necessity of examination 
argueth their wonderful great forwardness in framing all things 
to serve their turn :—nevertheless the examination of communi- 
cants when need requireth, for the profitable use it may have 
in such cases, we reject not. 

[5.1] Our fault in admitting popish communicants, is it in that 
we are forbidden 15 to eat and therefore much more to communi- 
cate with notorious malefactors?!® The name of a papist is 
not given unto any man for being a notorious malefactor. And 
the crime wherewith we are charged is suffering of papists to 
communicate, so that be their life and conversation whatsoever 
in the sight of men, their popish opinions are in this case laid 
as bars and exceptions against them, yea those opinions which 
they have held in former times although they now both profess 


margent.” T.C. «bz sup. ‘In the 
second book of the Chronicles he 
might have read, that the Levites 
were commanded,” etc. W. iil. 81. 
“You betray the weakness of your cause 
too much, when you are constrained 
to run so far for a precept... 
especially when you are compelled 
for want of other to bring out cere- 
monial precepts long ago abrogated 

Why may not the Papists as 
well use the same for their auricular 
confession? . . . The words of Josiah 
to the Levites in 2 Chron. xxxv. 6 
be these: So kill the passover, and 
sanctifiy yourselves, and prepare your 
brethren, that they may do according 
to the word of the Lord by the hand 
of Moses. . . . These words, ‘ Pre- 
pare your brethren,’ etc., are thus 
expounded by learned interpreters : 
Exhort your brethren to examine 


themselves, that they may be ready 
to eat the passover. Look the mar- 
ginal note in the Geneva Bible.’’] 

16[2 Chron. xxxv. 10, “‘ was pre- 
pared.” G.] 

17 bid. 14. The same phrase occurs 
Gen. xliii. 16, where Joseph bids his 
servant ‘slay and make ready.” 
Comp. Josh. i. 11. The mistake is 
due to the Vulgate which reads, “ Et 
fratres vestros... preparate.” It is 
retained in A.V., but corrected by 
R.V. to ‘‘ prepare for your brethren.” 
G. reads, ‘‘they prepared for them- 
selves.” ] 

18 Gores WEE 5 MC lib::t. p. 167; 
[132.] [See note 28 below, where the 
whole passage paraphrased here is 
quoted. ] 

19/The phrase in T. Ὁ. is ‘notorious 
offenders.” W. iii. 101.] 
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304 Admission of Papists to the Communion 


BOOK Vv. by word and offer to shew by fact the contrary.?° All this 

Ch. Ixviii. Goth not justify us, which ought not (they say) to admit them 
in any wise, till their “ gospel-like behaviour” have removed all 
suspicion of popery from them, because papists are ‘ dogs, swine, 
beasts, foreigners and strangers” from the house of God; in a 
word, they are “not of the Church.” 

[6.] What the terms of “ gospel-like behaviour” may include 
is obscure and doubtful. But of the Visible Church of Christ 
in this present world, from which they separate all papists, we 
are thus persuaded: Church is a word which art hath devised 
thereby to sever and distinguish that society of men which 
professeth the true religion from the rest which profess it not. 
There have been in the world from the very first foundation 
thereof but three religions: Paganism, which lived in the blindness 
of corrupt and depraved nature; Judaism, embracing the Law 
which reformed heathenish impiety, and taught salvation to be 
looked for through One Whom God in the last days would send 
and exalt to be Lord of all; finally, Christian belief, which 
yieldeth obedience to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and acknow- 
ledgeth Him the Saviour Whom God did promise. Seeing then 
that the Church is a name which art hath given to professors 
of true religion, as they which will define a man are to pass by 
those qualities wherein one man doth excel another, and to 
take only those essential properties whereby a man doth differ 
from creatures of other kinds, so he that will teach what the 
Church is shall never rightly perform the work whereabout he 
goeth, till in matter of religion he touch that difference which 
severeth the Church’s Religion from theirs who are not the 
Church. Religion being therefore a matter partly of contem- 


ΘΙ ΤΡ tp: lezen 1155. ΜῊ 
iii. 104.1 ‘* Although they would re- 
ceive the communion, yet they ought 


as in a scabbard, and suffer the edge 
of it to wax dull now fifteen years 
together? Why do we communicate 


to be kept back until such time as 
by their religious and Gospel-like 
behaviour they have purged them- 
selves of that suspicion of popery 
which their former life and conver- 
sation hath caused to be conceived.” 
[4 Full and Plain Declaration of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline, etc., (Gen. 
1580), p. 172. ‘‘ Now then, seeing 
we have a law touching this matter 
of no less weight than theirs (z.e. the 
Reformed Churches), why do we suffer 
it to remain in the book of the Gospel 


the holy Sacraments with the Papists, 
and require not, before they be 
admitted, a sincere, open and frank 
confession of true religion? The holy 
mysteries of God are profaned, the 
Gentiles enter into the Temple of God, 
the holy things are indifferently com- 
municated with clean and unclean, 
circumcised and uncircumcised, and 
yet we set no porters at the church 
doors, nor shut up the unclean and 
polluted together by themselves.” ] 
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plation partly of action, we must define the Church which is a BOOK Vv. 
religious society by such differences as do properly explain the Ch. Ixviii 
essence of such things, that is to say, by the object or matter 
whereabout the contemplations and actions of the Church are 
properly conversant. For so all knowledges and all virtues are 
defined. Whereupon because the only object which separateth 
ours from other religions is Jesus Christ, in Whom none but 
the Church doth believe and Whom none but the Church doth 
worship, we find that accordingly the Apostles do every where 
distinguish hereby the Church from infidels and from Jews, 
accounting “them which call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to be His Church.” 2! 

If we go lower, we shall but add unto this certain casual and 
variable accidents, which are not properly of the being, but make 
only for the happier and better being of the Church of God, 
either in deed, or in men’s opinions and conceits. ‘This is the 
error of all popish definitions that hitherto have been brought. 
They define not the Church by that which the Church essentially 
is, but by that wherein they imagine their own more perfect 
than the rest are. Touching parts of eminency and perfection, 
parts likewise of imperfection and defect in the Church of God, 
they are infinite, their degrees and differences no way possible 
to be drawn unto any certain account. There is not the least 
contention and variance, but it blemisheth somewhat the unity 
that ought to be in the Church of Christ,” which notwithstanding 
may have not only without offence or breach of concord her 
manifold varieties in rites and ceremonies of religion, but also 
her strifes and contentions many times and that about matters 
of no small importance, yea her schisms, factions and such other 
evils whereunto the body of the Church is subject, sound and 
sick remaining both of the same body, as long as both parts 
retain by outward profession that vital substance of truth which 
maketh Christian religion to differ from theirs which acknowledge 
not our Lord Jesus Christ the blessed Saviour of mankind, give 


2[Rom. x. 13. ‘‘ For whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” χ Cor. i. 2. ** Unto 
the Church of God which is at Corin- 
thus, ... with all that call on the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
every place.”’] 

22 Rom. xv. 5. [‘‘ Now the God of 
patience and consolation give you that 


ye be likeminded one towards another 
according to Christ Jesus.”] z Cor. 
i. το. [‘* Now I beseech you brethren 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
that ye all speak one thing and that 
there be no dissensions among you ; 
but be ye knit together in one mind 
and in one judgment.”’] 
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What separates us from it 


no credit to His glorious gospel, and have His sacraments the 
seals of eternal life in derision.” 

Now the privilege of the visible Church of God (for of that we 
speak) is to be herein like the ark of Noah, that, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, all without it are lost sheep ; yet in this was 
the ark of Noah privileged above the Church, that whereas none 
of them which were in the one could perish, numbers in the other 
are cast away, because to eternal life our profession is not enough. 
Many things exclude from the kingdom of God although from the 
Church they separate not. 

In the Church there arise sundry grievous storms, by means 
whereof whole kingdoms and nations professing Christ both have 
been heretofore and are at this present day divided about Christ. 
During which divisions and contentions amongst men albeit each 
part do justify itself, yet the one of necessity must needs err if 
there be any contradiction between them be it great or little, and 
what side soever it be that hath the truth, the same we must also 
acknowledge alone to hold with the true Church in that point, 
and consequently reject the other as an enemy in that case fallen 
away from the true Church. 

Wherefore of hypocrites and dissemblers*4 whose profession 
at the first was but only from the teeth outward, when they after- 
wards took occasion to oppugn certain principal articles of faith, the 
Apostles which defended the truth against them pronounce them 
“sone out” from the fellowship of sound and sincere believers, 
when as yet the Christian religion they had not utterly cast off. 

In like sense and meaning throughout all ages heretics have 
justly been hated as branches cut off from the body of the true 
Vine, yet only so far forth cut off as their heresies have extended. 
Both heresy and many other crimes which wholly sever from God 
do sever from the Church of God in part only. ‘The mystery of 
piety” saith the Apostle “is without peradventure great, God 
hath been manifested in the flesh, hath been justified in the 
Spirit, hath been seen of Angels, hath been preached to nations, 
hath been believed on in the world, hath been taken up into 
glory.” 2° The Church a pillar and foundation of this truth, which 
no where is known or professed but only within the Church, and 


23(Comp. b. iii. c. 1, which dis- _ if they had been of us they would have 
cusses ‘‘ What the Church is.”] continued with us.’’] 

247 John ii. το. [‘* They went out 25 r Tim. iii. 16. [Hooker’s own 
from us but they were not of us; for translation, but near to G.] 
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they all of the Church that profess it. In the meanwhile it can- BOOK V. 
not be denied that many profess this who are not therefore Ch. laviii. 
cleared simply from all either faults or errors which make 
separation between us and the wellspring of our happiness. 
Idolatry severed of old the Israelites, iniquity those scribes and 
Pharisees from God, who notwithstanding were a part of the seed 
of Abraham, a part of that very seed which God did Himself 
acknowledge to be His Church. The Church of God may there- 
fore contain both them which indeed are not His yet must be 
reputed His by us that know not their inward thoughts, and them 
whose apparent wickedness testifieth even in the sight of the 
whole world that God abhorreth them. For to this and no other 
purpose are meant those parables which our Saviour in the 
Gospel *° hath concerning mixture of vice with virtue, light with 
darkness, truth with error, as well an openly known and seen as a 
cunningly cloaked mixture. 

That which separateth therefore utterly, that which cutteth 
off clean from the visible Church of Christ is plain apostasy, 
direct denial, utter rejection of the whole Christian faith as far 
as the same is professedly different from infidelity. Heretics 
as touching those points of doctrine wherein they fail; schis- 
matics as touching the quarrels for which or the duties wherein 
they divide themselves from their brethren; loose, licentious 
and wicked persons as touching their several offences or crimes, 
have all forsaken the true Church of God, the Church which 
is sound and sincere in the doctrine that they corrupt, the Church 
that keepeth the bond of unity which they violate, the Church 
that walketh in the laws of righteousness which they transgress, 
this very true Church of Christ they have left, howbeit not al- 
together left nor forsaken simply the Church upon the main 
foundations whereof they continue built, notwithstanding these 
breaches whereby they are rent at the top asunder. 

[7.]| Now because for redress of professed errors and open 
schisms it is and must be the Church’s care that all may in out- 
ward conformity be one, as the laudable polity of former ages 
even so our own to that end and purpose hath established divers 
laws, the moderate severity whereof is a mean both to stay the 
rest and to reclaim such as heretofore have been led awry.” 


38 Matt. xiii. 24,47. Theparables that under which the High Commission 
of the tares and of the draw-net. ] acted and the Queen’s Injunctions were 
27(Namely, the Act of Uniformity: issued from time to time: other acts 
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But ill-affected persons pretend obedience 


But seeing that the offices which laws require are always definite, 
and when that they require is done they go no farther, whereupon 
sundry ill-affected persons to save themselves from danger of laws 
pretend obedience, albeit inwardly they carry still the same hearts 
which they did before, by means whereof it falleth out that 
receiving unworthily the blessed sacrament at our hands, they eat 
and drink their own damnation ; it is for remedy of this mischief 
here determined,?* that whom the law of the realm doth punish 


in 1562, 1581, 1593. Of interference 
with regard to the Communion in par- 
ticular two instances occur in Strype: 
one in Parker, i. 568, in the year 1569, 
when ‘‘it was thought fit now to 
purge the Inns of Court of sundry 
Papists that here harboured them- 
selves.” One of the interrogatories 
administered is, ‘‘Whether you have 
received the Communion in the 
Temple church, accustomably, as 
others of the house have done?” The 
other, Azz. 7. ii. 347, also in the 
year 1567. In consequence of a 
threatened rebellion in Suffolk, and 
reports that the gentry were ‘‘ affected 
secretly towards Popery” and _ that 
“‘there was great tampering to dis- 
suade people from coming to church,” 
the sheriffs and other chief men and 
the magistrates were required to sign 
an instrument pledging themselves to 
“receive the holy sacrament from 
time to time, according to the tenor 
of the Act of Uniformity.” The act of 
[581 appears to have been thought 
necessary on account of certain doubts 
which existed as to the construction of 
the previous general enactments, and 
consequent lawfulness of the pecuniary 
penalties which the court of High 
Commission had been in the habit of 
occasionally enforcing. Strype, Grznd. 
345, A.D. 1577.] 

ΞΕ. ΠΡ: eapemloven 1155. 155. 
ἀνε πος 2... Δ bec ltethesplace 
of the fifth to the Corinthians do for- 
bid that we should have any familiarity 
with notorious offenders, it doth much 
more forbid that they should be 
received to the Communion. And 
therefore papists being such as which 
are notoriously known to hold hereti- 
cal opinions ought not to be admitted 
much less compelled to the Supper. 
For seeing that our Saviour Christ 
did institute His Supper amongst His 
disciples and those only which were 


as St. Paul speaketh within, it is 
evident that the papists being without, 
and foreigners and strangers from the 
Church of God ought not to be re- 
ceived if they would offer themselves ; 
and that minister that shall give the 
Supper of the Lord to him which is 
known to be a papist and which hath 
never made any clear renouncing of 
popery with which he hath been defiled 
doth profane the table of the Lord, 
and doth give the meat that is pre- 
pared for the children unto dogs, and 
he bringeth into the pasture which is 
provided for the sheep, swine, and 
unclean beasts, contrary to the faith 
and trust that ought to be in a steward 
of the Lord’s house as he is. For 
albeit that I doubt not but many of 
those which are now papists pertain to 
the election of God, which God also 
in his good time will call to the know- 
ledge of his truth; yet notwithstand- 
ing they ought to be unto the minister 
and unto the Church touching the 
ministering of sacraments as strangers 
and as unclean beasts. . . . The minis- 
tering of the holy sacraments unto 
them is a declaration and seal of God’s 
favour and reconciliation with them, 
and a plain preaching partly that they 
be washed already from their sins, 
partly that they are of the household 
of God and such as the Lord will feed 
to eternal life, which is not lawful to 
be done unto those which are not of 
the household of faith. And there- 
fore I conclude that the compelling of 
papists unto the communion, and the 
dismissing and letting of them go 
when as they be to be punished for 
their stubbornness in popery (with this 
condition, if they will receive the com- 
munion) is very unlawful, when as 
although they would receive it yet 
they ought to be kept back till such 
time as by their religious and gospel 
like behaviour,” etc. [Comp. T. C. 





We require a strong pledge of their fidelity 
i SS a 
unless they communicate, such if they offer to obey law, the 
Church notwithstanding should not admit without probation 
before had of their gospel-like behaviour. 

[8.7 Wherein they first set no time how long this supposed 
probation must continue ; again they nominate no certain 
judgment the verdict whereof shall approve men’s behaviour 
to be gospel-like; and that which is most material, whereas 
they seek to make it more hard for dissemblers to be received 
into the Church than law and polity as yet hath done, they 
make it in truth more easy for such kind of persons to wind 
themselves out of the law and to continue the same they were. 
The law requireth at their hands that duty which in conscience 
doth touch them nearest, because the greatest difference between 
us and them is the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
Whose name in the service of our communion we celebrate 
with due honour, which they in the error of their mass profane. 
As therefore on our part to hear mass were an open departure 
from that sincere profession wherein we stand, so if they on the 
other side receive our communion, they give us the strongest 
pledge of fidelity that man can demand. What their hearts 
are God doth know. But if they which mind treachery to God 
and man? shall once apprehend this advantage given them, 


i. 34. W. i. 385.  Whitgift in his 
answer had pleaded against popular 
election of bishops, that ‘‘ the Church 
is now full of papists, atheists, and 
such like.” TT. C. replies, ‘‘ Now you 
bring in papists, idolaters, and atheists, 
which are not only filthy but also 
poisoned and venomed beasts. Iam 
not ignorant of that distinction which 
saith that there be in the Church 
which are not of the Church; and 
those are hypocrites as is before said ; 
but I would gladly learn of you, what 
scripture there is to prove that idolaters 
and papists and atheists are in the 
Church, when St. Paul calleth all such 
without the Church, and with whom 
the Church hath nothing to do, nor 
they with the Church. You might 
as well have placed in the Church 
wolves, tigers, lions, and bears, 2.e. 
tyrants and persecutors. . . . But now 
I hear you ask me what then shall 
become of the papists and atheists, if 
you will not have them to be of the 
Church? I answer that they may be 
of and in the commonwealth, which 


neither may, nor can be, of or in the 
Church. (‘This is true in the com- 
monwealth of the Turks, but not in 
this commonwealth.’ Whitgift’s mar- 
gin.) And therefore the Church having 
nothing to do with such, the magistrate 
ought (‘ Where find you this Ought ?” 
Whitgift’s margin) to see that they 
join to hear the sermons in the place 
where they are made, . . . and cause 
them to be examined, how they profit ; 
and if they profit not, to punish them ; 
and as their contempt groweth, so to 
increase the punishment, until such 
time as they declare manifest tokens 
of unrepentantness, and then as rotten 
members... cut them off.’’] 

29 [This expression refers perhaps to 
the Jesuits and seminary priests es- 
pecially : who were very busy in Eng- 
land about 1596. See Strype, Av. 
iv. 422. Compare in the same vol. 
p- 53, Richard Topclyff's statement 
in a letter to Burghley about 1590: 
“‘There is a great danger in many 
others, who sometimes do come 
to the church, and yet be papists, 
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God does not bind us to dive into consciences 





whereby they may satisfy law in pretending themselves conform- 
able (for what can law with reason or justice require more?) and 
yet be sure the Church will accept no such offer, till their gospel- 
like behaviour be allowed; after that our own simplicity hath 
once thus fairly eased them from sting of law, it is to be thought 
they will learn the mystery of gospel-like behaviour when leisure 
serveth them. And so while without any cause we fear to 
profane sacraments, we shall not only defeat the purpose of 
most wholesome laws, but lose or wilfully hazard those souls 
from which the likeliest means of full and perfect recovery are 
by our indiscretion withheld. 

For neither doth God thus bind us to dive into men’s con- 
sciences, nor can their fraud and deceit hurt any man _ but 
themselves. To Him they seem such as they are, but of us 
they must be taken for such as they seem. In the eye of 
God they are against Christ that are not truly and sincerely 
with Him, in our eyes they must be received as with Christ 
that are not to outward show against Him. 

The case of impenitent and notorious sinners is not like 
unto theirs whose only imperfection is error severed from 
pertinacy, error in appearance content to submit itself to 
better instruction, error so far already cured as to crave at our 
hands that sacrament the hatred and utter refusal whereof 
was the weightiest point wherein heretofore they swarved and 
went astray. 

[9.] In this case therefore they cannot reasonably charge us 
with remiss dealing, or with carelessness to whom we impart 
the mysteries of Christ, but they have given us manifest occasion 
to think it requisite that we earnestly advise rather and exhort 
them to consider as they ought their sundry oversights, first 
in equalling undistinctly crimes with errors as touching force 
to make uncapable of this sacrament; secondly in suffering 
indignation at the faults of the church of Rome to blind and 


harbour traitors. 


both in their inward hearts, and in 
their outward actions and conver- 
sations, refusing to recetve the com- 
munion; and in every thing else as 
ill as the worst. Of which there be 
also two sorts. The one goeth to the 
church for saving of the penalties of 
thirteen score pounds a year; yet his 
wife and whole family, or most of 
them, continue resolute recusants and 


The other sort go 
to the church because they may avoid 
suspicion of the magistrates the better, 
and is dispensed withal by some secret 
dispensation of a delegate, or such a 
great priest as hath episcopal authority, 
to the end they may the better, and 
with the less suspicion, serve the turn 
of their cause catholic. ] 


Paucity of communicants reproved 401 





withhold their judgments from seeing that which withal they BOOK v. 
should acknowledge, concerning so much nevertheless still due Ch. lxviii. 
to the same church, as to be held and reputed a part of the 
house of God, a limb of the visible Church of Christ; thirdly 
in imposing upon the Church a burden to enter farther into 
men’s hearts and to make a deeper search of their consciences 
than any law of God or reason of man enforceth ; fourthly and 
lastly in repelling under colour of longer trial such from the 
mysteries of heavenly grace, as are both capable thereof by 
the laws of God for any thing we hear to the contrary, and 
should in divers considerations be cherished according to the 
merciful examples and precepts whereby the gospel of Christ 
hath taught us towards such to shew compassion, to receive 
them with lenity and all meekness, if any thing be shaken in 
them to strengthen it, not to quench with delays and jealousies 
that feeble smoke of conformity which seemeth to _ breathe 
from them, but to build wheresoever there is any foundation, 
to add perfection unto slender beginnings, and that as by other 
offices of piety even so by this very food of life which Christ 
hath left in His Church not only for preservation of strength 
but also for relief of weakness. 

[10.] But to return to our own selves in whom the next thing 
severely reproved is the paucity®° of communicants, if they 
require at communions frequency we wish the same, knowing 
how acceptable unto God such service is when multitudes cheer- 
fully concur unto it;*! if they encourage men thereunto, we 
also (themselves acknowledge it*”) are not utterly forgetful to 
do the like; if they require some public coaction ** for remedy 
of that wherein by milder and softer means little good is done, 


*T.C. lib. i, p. 147. [116. W.ii.546, together, but also by a good and godly 
The passage is a fine example of the exhortation moveth those that be pre- 
dignity of Cartwright’s style at its best. sent that they should not depart... . 
It is partly quoted note 35 below. ] It is true that it doth not forbid, and 

%1 2 Chron. xxx. 13. [‘‘And there that there is godly exhortation for that 
assembled to Jerusalem much people __ purpose.’’] 
to keep the feast of the unleavened ee Galt 7 tlt AOS colts (thre 
bread in the second month, a very Prayer Book) ‘‘ ought to provide that 
great assembly.”] Psalm cxxii. 1. those which would withdraw them- 
[1 was glad when they said unto me, _ selves should be by ecclesiastical dis- 
We will go into the house of the cipline at all times, and now also 
Lord.”’] under a godly prince by civil punish- 

52 [Τ᾿ Ὁ. i. 117, al. 148. W. ii. 552. ment brought to communicate. ... 
“ΤῈ may be objected thatin this point This is the law of God (Mumiers ix. 
the Book of Common Prayer is notin 13) and this is now and hath been 
fault, which doth not only not forbid _ heretofore the practice of the churches 
that all the Church should receive  reformed.”’] 
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402 All present ought to communicate 

BOOK v. they know our laws and statutes provided in that behalf, 

Ch. Ixviii. Whereunto whatsoever convenient help may be added more 
by the wisdom of man, what cause have we given the world 
to think that we are not ready to hearken to it, and to use any 
good mean of sweet compulsion *4 to have this high and heavenly 
banquet largely furnished? Only we cannot so far yield as to 
judge it convenient that the holy desire of a competent number 
should be unsatisfied, because the greater part is careless and 
undisposed to join with them. 

Men should not (they say) be permitted a few by themselves 
to communicate when so many are gone away, because this 
sacrament is a token of our conjunction with our brethren,® and 
therefore by communicating apart from them we make an 
apparent show of distraction. I ask then on which side unity 
is broken, whether on theirs that depart or on theirs who being 
left behind do communicate? First in the one it is not denied 
but that they may have reasonable causes of departure, and that 
then even they are delivered from just blame. Of such kind 
of causes two are allowed,*® namely danger of impairing health 
and necessary business requiring our presence otherwhere. And 
may not a third cause, which is unfitness at the present time, 
detain us as lawfully back as either of these two? True it is that 
we cannot hereby altogether excuse ourselves, for that we ought 
to prevent this and do not.*’ But if we have committed a fault 


to move all men to oft communicating, 
and that together. ... If the book 
should appoint that three or four 
should communicate together, and no 
more; or if it did not allow that 


34 Tuke xiv. 23. [‘‘Compel them 
to come in that mine house may be 
filled.”’] 

22) [glia ΟΕ 6.151: τὴ 7: ΗΒ 
holy Sacrament of the Supper of the 


Lord is not only a seal and confirma- 
tion of the promises of God unto us, 
but also a profession of our conjunction 
as well with Christ our Saviour and 
with God, as also (as St. Paul teacheth) 
a declaration and profession that we 
are at one with our brethren. . . . The 
departing therefore of the rest of the 
Church from those three or four is an 
open profession that they have no 
communion, fellowship, nor unity, 
with them that do communicate ; and 
likewise of those three or four, that 
they have none with the rest.... 
Therefore St. Paul driving hereunto 
wisheth that one should tarry for 
another.” Whitgift answers, ii. 547. 
*“You cannot be ignorant that the 
whole drift of the communion book is 


communion best wherein most of the 
Church do participate ; then were your 
reasoning to some end. But seeing 
that it is appointed that there should 
not be fewer than three or four, to the 
end that it might be a communion, 
and have no similitude with the papis- 
tical mass, there is no cause why you 
should take this pains. . . . Shall none 
communicate because all will not? 
Or shall not three or four because the 
rest refuse? Or is it lack of love 
towards our neighbour, or any token 
thereof, if we resort to the Lord’s 
table when other will not? Where 
learn you that Ὁ 

6) By Τ: ΟΣ angel 

37 (Jd. i. 118, al. 149. W. ii. 554. 
“*Here may rise another doubt of 


But how can this be entorced ? 
in not preparing our minds before, shall we therefore aggravate 
the same with a worse, the crime of unworthy participation? He 
that abstaineth doth want for the time that grace and comfort 
which religious communicants have, but he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily receiveth death, that which is life to others 
turneth in him to poison. 

Notwithstanding whatsoever be the cause for which men ab- 
stain, were it reason that the fault of one part should any way 
abridge their benefit that are not faulty? There is in all the 
Scripture of God no one syllable which doth condemn com- 
municating amongst a few when the rest are departed from them. 

[ττ.} As for the last thing which is our imparting this sacrament 
privately unto the sick,®8 whereas there have been of old (they 
grant**) two kinds of necessity wherein this sacrament might be 


the words of Moses in the Book of 
Numbers. For seeing he maketh this 
exception, ‘if they be clean,’ it may 
be said that those that depart do not 
feel themselves meet to receive. . 
For answer whereunto... the un- 
cleanness which Moses speaketh of 
was such as men could not easily 
avoid: and whereunto they might fall 
sometimes by necessary duty. . 
which thing cannot be alleged in those 
that are now of the Church. For if 
they will say, they be not meet, it 
may be answered unto them that it is 
their own fault ; and further, if they 
be not meet to receive the holy Sacra- 
ment of the Supper, they are not 
meet to hear the word of God, they 
are not meet to be partakers of the 
prayers of the Church. . . . To whom- 
soever of them the Lord will com- 
municate himself by preaching the 
word, to the same he will not refuse 
to communicate himself by receiving 
of the sacraments.””] 

*8[Admon. quoted in ΨΚ. ii. 548. 
**Sixthly, in this book three or four 
are allowed for a fit number to receive 
the Communion, and the priest alone 
together with one more, or with the 
sick man alone, may in time of 
necessity, that is when there is any 
common plague, or in time of other 
visitation minister it to the sick man, 
and if he require it it may not be 
denied. This is not I am sure like in 
effect to a private mass : that Scripture, 
‘Drink ye all of this,’ maketh not 


against this, and private Communion 
is not against the Scriptures.” Whitg. 
Answer, 185. ‘** Drink ye all of 
this’ may as well be applied to prove 
that ten, twenty, forty, is no sufficient 
number. ... I know there be some 
of the old Fathers, as Basilius Magnus, 
which would not have fewer com- 
municants than twelve.” (In the first 
Sermo Asceticus ; Migne, S. G. xxxi. 
873, where ‘‘ten” is the reading : for 
the authenticity of the Sermo consult 
op. cit. 80-1.) ‘But of the number 
of communicants there is nothing de- 
termined in Scripture.” Beza (Ques- 
tiones et Responstones, ii. pp. 198-201) 
quotes the primitive custom of sending 
the deacons from Church to the sick 
to communicate them, which, he says, 
must have been a great consolation to 
the sick ; he continues, ‘‘quem morem 
ego magnopere velim restitutum.” 
Private communions in the sick man’s 
house he cannot so heartily approve : 
and yet “‘si quis vitari illa omnia in- 
commoda et in coetu apud zgrotum 
id petentem celebrari hzc mysteria 
posse putat, his quidem  condi- 
tionibus ei consuetudini non inter- 
cesserim.’”] 

*°(T. C. refers to Justin Martyr, 
Afol. c. 65, where it is said that the 
deacons carry a portion of the Eucha- 
ristic bread and wine to those who 
are absent (καὶ τοῖς οὐ παροῦσιν ἀπο- 
φέρουσι); to Tertull. de Ογαΐ. ς. xix., 
which discusses the scruple which 
some persons felt of breaking their 
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404 Communion of the sick 

BOOK V. privately administered,*® of which two the one being erroneously 

Ch. Ixviii. imagined, and the other (they say) continuing no longer in use, 
there remaineth unto us no necessity at all, for which that custom 
should be retained. The falsely surmised necessity is that where- 
by some have thought all such excluded from possibility of 
salvation as did depart this life and never were made partakers 
of the holy Eucharist.4! The other case of necessity was, when 
men, which had fallen in time of persecution, and had afterwards 
repented them, but were not as yet received again unto the 
fellowship of this communion, did at the hour of their death 
request it, that so they might rest with greater quietness and 
comfort of mind, being thereby assured of departure in unity 
of Christ’s Church, which virtuous desire the Fathers did think it 
great impiety not to satisfy. This was Serapion’s case of necessity. 
Serapion a faithful aged person and always of very upright life till 
fear of persecution in the end caused him to shrink back, after long 
sorrow for his scandalous offence and suit oftentimes made to be 
pardoned of the Church, fell at length into grievous sickness, 
and being ready to yield up the ghost was then more instant 


fast on a day of humiliation, by par- 
ticipation of the Eucharist. Tertullian 
advises apparently that the communi- 
cant receive the bread and reserve it 
for consumption at home after the 
fast. ‘* Accepto corpore Domini, et 
reservato, utrumque salvum est: et 
participatio sacrificii, et executio 
officii.” ‘When the Lord’s body 
has been received and reserved, each 
point is secured, both a share in the 
sacrifice and the discharge of duty.” 
And probably to Cyprian, de Lapszs, 
c. xvi., where the story is told of 
the infant to whom the Cup could not 
be administered without sobbing and 
sickness, because it had taken part in 
pagan rites. Another story tells how 
fire arose from an ark ‘‘in which was 
the Holy Thing of the Lord” (‘‘in 
qua Domini Sanctum fuit.”) ‘*Cum 
quedam arcam suam, in qua Domini 
Sanctum fuit, manibus indignis ten- 
tasset aperire, igne inde surgente 
deterrita est, ne auderet attingere.”’] 
SOC an Caen AO.) 181. TS wl eins 
not to be denied that this abuse is 
very ancient, and was in Justin Mar- 
tyr’s time, in Tertullian and Cyprian’s 
time, even as also there were other 
abuses. ... First of all in the primi- 


tive Church the discipline of the 
Church was so severe, and so extreme, 
that if any one who professed the 
truth and were of the body of the 
Church did through infirmity deny 
the truth, and joined himself unto the 
idolatrous service, although he re- 
penting came again unto the Church, 
yet was he not received to the com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper any 
more. And yet lying in extremity of 
sickness, and ready to depart this life, 
if they did require the Communion in 
token that the Church had forgiven 
the fault, . . . they granted that he 
might be partaker of it : as may appear 
by the story of Serapion. Another 
cause was that which was before 
alleged: which is the false opinion 
they had conceived that all those were 
condemned that received not the 
Supper of the Lord. And therefore 
when catechumens or young children 
fell sick dangerously they ministered 
the Supper of the Lord unto them, 
lest they should want their voyage 
victual (as they termed it).”] 

[ΟΠ Infant Communion, see 
Waterland’s /uguiry concerning I[n- 
fant Communion, in his Works, 1x 
473-510; and Bingham, v. 370-9. ] 





Serapion’s case of necessity 405 
than ever before to receive the sacrament. Which sacrament was BOOK V. 
necessary in this case, not that Serapion had been deprived of Ch. txviii. 
everlasting life without it, but that his end was thereby to him 
made the more comfortable.*2, And do we think, that all cases of 
such necessity are clean vanished? Suppose that some have by 
mispersuasion lived in schism, withdrawn themselves from holy 
and public assemblies, hated the prayers, and loathed the sacra- 
ments of the Church, falsely presuming them to be fraught with 
impious and Antichristian corruptions, which error the God of 
mercy and truth opening at the length their eyes to see, they 
do not only repent them of the evil which they have done but 
also in token thereof desire to receive comfort by that whereunto 
they have offered disgrace (which may be the case of many poor 
seduced souls even at this day) God forbid we should think that 
the Church doth sin in permitting the wounds of such to be 
suppled with that oil which this gracious Sacrament doth yield, 
and their bruised minds not only need but beg. 
[τ2.] There is nothing which the soul of man doth desire 
in that last hour so much as comfort against the natural terrors of 
death and other scruples of conscience which commonly do then 
most trouble and perplex the weak, towards whom the very law of 
God doth exact at our hands all the helps that Christian lenity 
and indulgence can afford. Our general consolation departing 
this life in the hope of that glorious * and blessed resurrection 
which the Apostle St. Paul#* nameth e€avacracw,* to note that as 
all men shall have their ἀνάστασιν and be raised again from 
the dead, so the just shall be taken up and exalted above the 
rest, whom the power of God doth but raise and not exalt. This 
life and this resurrection our Lord Jesus Christ is for all men 


“2 Eusebius, 27. £. vi. 44, tellsthe 1185. ‘‘ Understand here by ééavd- 


story of Serapion as reported by Diony- 
sius in a letter to Fabius of Antioch. 
Dionysius is arguing against Novatian. 
D» Co Bue 6125] 

47 Cor. xv. 21. [‘*For since by 
man came death by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.”’] 

4 Phil. iii. 11. [*‘ If by any means 
I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead.” Margin: ‘‘ That is, to life 
everlasting.” ] 

Ὁ Διὰ τὴν ἐκ τῆς γῆς ἔπαρσιν. 
Theophyl. [on PAz?. iii. 11. ἐξανά- 
στασιν ἐνταῦθα νοεῖ τὴν ἔνδοξον τὴν ἐν 


νεφέλαις ἔξαρσιν. Migne, S. G. cxxiv. 


στασις the glorious rising up in the 
clouds of heaven.” All shall rise, he 
explains, but all shall not be taken 
up.] Πάντες οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἀνίστανται, 
μόνοι δὲ πιστοὶ ἀξιοῦνται τῶν ἀγαθῶν. 
Ammon. Vides 7hess.iv.17. [‘*The 
dead in Christ shall rise first. Then 
shall we which live and remain be 
caught up with them also in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air.” Theo- 
phylact’s comment is, ‘‘ The dead in 
Christ are the faithful (πιστοί), for since 
they are to be caught up in the clouds 
they shall rise first.’’] 


406 The Eucharist acceptable when death is near 

BOOK V. as touching the sufficiency of that He hath done; but that which 

Ch. Ixviiii maketh us partakers thereof is our particular communion with 
Christ, and this sacrament a principal mean as well to strengthen 
the bond as to multiply in us the fruits of the same communion ; 
for which cause St. Cyprian 46 termeth it “a joyful solemnity of 
expedite and speedy resurrection”; Ignatius *” “a medicine which 
procureth immortality and preventeth death”; Irenzus*® the 
nourishment of our bodies to eternal life and their preservative 
from corruption. Now because that sacrament which at all 
times we may receive unto this effect is then most acceptable 
and most fruitful, when any special extraordinary occasion nearly 
and presently urging kindleth our desires towards it, their severity, 
who cleave unto that alone which is generally fit to be done and 
so make all men’s condition alike, may add much affliction to 
divers troubled and grieved minds,* of whose particular estate 
particular respect being had, according to the charitable order 
of the church wherein we live, there ensueth unto God that glory 
which His righteous saints comforted in their greatest distresses 
do yield, and unto them which have their reasonable petitions 
satisfied the same contentment, tranquillity, and joy, that others 
before them by means of like satisfaction have reaped, and 
wherein we all are or should be desirous finally to take our leave 
of the world whensoever our own uncertain time of most assured 
departure shall come. 

Concerning therefore both prayers and sacraments together 

with our usual and received form of administering the same in 
the church of England, let thus much suffice. 


46 ἐς Maturatee resurrectionis teeta- 
bunda solemnia.” Cypr. De Cen. 
Dom. cap. 10. [Goulart, p. 502.] 

47 Φάρμακον ἀθανασίας, ἀντίδοτον μὴ 
θανεῖν. [Ἕνα ἄρτον κλῶντες ὅ ἐστι 
φάρμακον ἀθανασίας, ἀντίδοτος τοῦ μὴ 
ἀποθανεῖν, ἀλλὰ (nv ἐν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστῷ 
διὰ παντός.] Ignat. ΞΖ 22:7. ad Ephes. 
[c. 20]. 

48 Tren. lib. iv. cap. 34. [al. c. 18. 
(Migne, S. G. vii. 1027. Πῶς τὴν 
σάρκα λέγουσιν els φθορὰν χωρεῖν καὶ 
μὴ μετέχειν τῆς ζωῆς, τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σώματος τοῦ Κυρίου καὶ τοῦ αἵματος 
αὐτοῦ τρεφομένην; ““Απᾶ how say 
they that the flesh passes into corrup- 
tion and partakes not of life, which is 
nourished by the Lord’s Body and by 
His Blood?” Cp. also the words 
quoted ch. lxvii. note 20. ] 


49<<¢Etsi nihil facile mutandum est 
ex solemnibus, tamen ubi zequitas 
evidens poscit sebveniendum est.” 
L. clxxxiii. ff. de Reg. Jur. [Digest, 
L. tit. 17. 183, p. 873. Quoted also p. 
50. ‘‘ Although customary rules must 
not lightly be departed from yet when 
equity clearly demands it there may be 
some relaxation.” Peter Faber’s Comz- 
mentarius on thede Reg. Juris, Leyden, 
1566, refers to 1. xc., ‘In omnibus 
quidem maxime tamen in jure equitas 
spectanda est.” On this he has a long 
and interesting comment equating 
equity to ‘‘humanitas.” Cp. also 
Regula cxvii. of the tract Damast 
Burchardica, quoted ch. lxii. note 27, 
‘*Solennitates non nocere si omit- 
tantur.”] 


The eternity of God 





LXIX. OF FESTIVAL DAYS AND THE NATURAL CAUSES OF 
THEIR CONVENIENT INSTITUTION. 


[1.] As the substance of God alone is infinite and hath no 
kind of limitation, so likewise His continuance is from _ ever- 
lasting to everlasting and knoweth neither beginning nor end. 
Which demonstrable conclusion being presupposed, it followeth 
necessarily that besides Him all things are finite both in substance 
and in continuance. If in substance all things be finite, it cannot 
be but that there are bounds without the compass whereof their 
substance doth not extend; if in continuance also limited, they 
all have, it cannot be denied, their set and their certain terms 
before which they had no being at all. This is the reason why 
first we do most admire those things which are greatest, and 
secondly those things which are ancientest, because the one are 
least distant from the infinite substance, the other from the 
infinite continuance of God. Out of this we gather that only God 
hath true immortality or eternity, that is to say continuance 
wherein there groweth no difference by addition of hereafter 
unto now, whereas the noblest and perfectest of all things besides 
have continually through continuance the time of former con- 
tinuance lengthened, so that they could not heretofore be said to 
have continued so long as now, neither now so long as hereafter. 

[2.] God’s own eternity is the hand which leadeth Angels 
in the course of their perpetuity; their perpetuity the hand 
that draweth out celestial motion,! the line of which motion 


[Four chapters, ‘‘ of festival days,” 
Poise ext, Ἰχαῖι | Ch. ‘xix: 
points out that all times are not of the 
same dignity nor all of like necessity 
to be often remembered. ] 

1 [This language connects itself with 
the elaborate scheme of a correspon- 
dence between the intellectual and 
material heavens in such sort, that 

In the invisible Heavens. 


The Seraphim actuated 
The Cherubim ae 
The Thrones A 
The Dominations “A 
The Virtues ss 
The Powers AS 


The Principalities 
The Archangels 
The Angels 


Dante makes elaborate use of these 
theories: see Parad. canto viii. terz. 


the nine spheres of which the latter, 
according to the Ptolemaic system, was 
composed, answered to, and were 
influenced respectively by, the nine 
orders of the celestial hierarchy, as 
expounded in the books ascribed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. This 
double scheme (or συστοιχία) stands 
as follows: 
In the material Heavens. 


the Primum Mobile. 
the Sphere of fixed Stars. 
that of Saturn. 


5311) Upiter. 
x» Mars. 

», the Sun. 
»> Venus. 

»» Mercury. 


», the Moon, 


12, 11" ands xxix, 155 


but especi- 
ally xxviii. throughout. 


Above the 
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Time the measure of the motion of heaven 


Now as nature 


BOOK V. and the thread of time are spun together. 


Ch. Ixix. 


bringeth forth time with motion, so we by motion have learned 
how to divide time, and by the smaller parts of time both to 
measure the greater and to know how long all things else endure. 
For time considered in itself is but the flux of that very instant 
wherein the motion of the heaven began, being coupled with 
other things it is the quantity of their continuance measured 
by the distance of two instants. As the time of a man is a man’s 
continuance from the instant of his first breath till the instant 
of his last gasp. 

Hereupon some have defined time to be the measure of the 
motion of heaven,” because the first thing which time doth 
measure is that motion wherewith it began and by the help 
whereof it measureth other things, as when the Prophet David 
saith, that a man’s continuance doth not commonly exceed three- 
score and ten years, he useth the help both of motion and 
number to measure time. They which make time an effect 
of motion, and motion to be in nature before time, ought to 
have considered with themselves that albeit we should deny as 
Melissus did all motion,? we might notwithstanding acknowledge 
time, because time doth but signify the quantity of continuance, 
which continuance may be in things that rest and are never 
moved. Besides we may also consider in rest both that which 


Primum Mobile he puts the Empyrean, 
‘the true Paradise of vision, com- 
prehension, and fruition.” Dante 
depends on Dionysius and St. Bernard. 
Consult Gardner's Dante Primer, 
154-5. Compare also the specula- 
tions of Aquinas in Sum. Th. i. qu. 
66 and 108, and in Sum. Contra 
Gent. iii. 79, 80, 82. In the last 
chapter it is explained, ‘‘ quod motus 
coeli causa 51 omnium $aliorum 
motuum,”’ and in the previous chap- 
ters the hierarchies of Dionysius are 
enumerated and explained. Ch. 83 
summarises the whole theory, finishing 
with the words of St. Augustine (De 
Trin. i. 3): “Just as the inferior and 
grosser bodies are ruled in a certain 
order through the more potent and 
subtle, so all bodies are ruled through 
a rational spirit of life, and the 
rational spirit that is sinful through 
the rational spirit that is righteous 
(Et spiritus rationalis peccator per 
spiritum rationalem justum).”] 

2[In the De Coelo, c. 9, just before 


the words quoted in the next chapter, 
note 6, Aristotle says, χρόνος δὲ ἀριθμὸς 
κινήσεως. He argues that there is one 
kosmos not many; for outside Heaven 
there is neither place, vacuum, nor 
time ; ‘‘time is the measure (or num- 
ber) of motion, and there is no motion 
apart from a physical body.” There 
is an English analysis of the De Coelo 
in Grote’s Avzstotle, 2nd edition. St. 
Thomas (Sz. Zh. 1. qu. 66, art. 4) 
quotes the saying as, ‘‘tempus est 
numerus motus firmamenti”’; he has 
been referring to the De Coe/o earlier 
in the queestio. St. Thomas wrote a 
commentary on the De Coelo.] 

3[Melissus of Samos (Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Biog. and Myth. ii. 1022), 
according to Diogenes Laertius (ix. 4) 
asserted κίνησιν Te μὴ εἶναι, δοκεῖν δ᾽ 
εἶναι. Aristotle mentions the opinion, 
and Simplicius refers to it in his com- 
ments on the De Coelo. Consult 
Ritter and Preller, 2st. Philos., pp. 
73-8 (1875). See also in Aquinas, doc, 
cit., his Responsio ad Tertium. ] 


Non in tempore sed cum tempore D. finxit mundum 





is past, and that which is present, and that which is future, yea 
farther even length and shortness in every of these, although 
we never had conceit of motion. But to define without motion 
how long or how short such continuance is were impossible. 
So that herein we must of necessity use the benefit of years, 
days, hours, minutes, which all grow from celestial motion. 

Again forasmuch as that motion is circular whereby we make 
our division of time, and the compass of that circuit such, that 
the heavens which are therein continually moved and keep in 
their motions uniform celerity must needs touch often the same 
points, they cannot choose but bring unto us by equal distances 
frequent returns of the same times. 

Furthermore whereas time is nothing but a mere quantity 
of that continuance which all things have that are not as God 
is without beginning, that which is proper unto all quantities 
agreeth also to this kind, so that time doth but measure other 
things, and neither worketh in them any real effect nor is itself 
ever capable of any. And therefore when commonly we use 
to say* that time doth eat or fret out all things, that time is the 
wisest thing in the world because it bringeth forth all knowledge, 
and that nothing is more foolish than time which never holdeth 
any thing long, but whatsoever one day learneth the same another 
day forgetteth again, that some men see prosperous and happy 
days, and that some men’s days are miserable, in all these and 
the like speeches that which is uttered of the time is not verified 
of time itself, but agreeth unto those things which are in time, 
and do by means of so near conjunction either lay their burden 
upon the back, or set their crown upon the head of time. Yea 
the very opportunities which we ascribe to time® do in truth 
cleave to the things themselves wherewith time is joined ; as for 
time it neither causeth things nor opportunities of things, although 
it comprise and contain both. 


4 (‘* Tempus edax rerum,”’ isa phrase 


given by Aquinas, Sum. Th. i. 10, 
of Ovid’s, Metam. xv. 234; to Thales 


““De Dei Eternitate.” Consult the 


is ascribed the saying, τὸν χρόνον 
σοφώτατον ἁπάντων, ἀνευρίσκειν γὰρ 
τὰ πάντα. Erasmus quotes it in the 
Adagia under Tertullian’s proverb, 
‘Tempus omnia revelat,” and com- 
pares the famous saying of Pindar, 
ἁμέραι δ᾽ ἐπίλοιποι, μάρτυρες σοφώ- 
taro. The pregnant and profound 
medizeval conception of eternity, which 
derives from Plato, 7zma@us, 37-8, is 


suggestive and useful lecture of P. H. 
Wicksteed, Zhe Religion of Time and 
of Eternity. 1899.] 

ὃ Χρόνος ἐστὶν, ἐν ᾧ καιρὸς, καὶ 
καιρὸς, ἐν ᾧ χρόνος οὐ πολύς. Hippoc. 
lib. qui receptiones inscribitur. 
[‘‘ Time is that in which opportunity 
is ; opportunity is that in which there 
is not much time.” The opening 
words of the tract, which occurs in the 
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A natural cause of a difference in days 


[3.] All things whatsoever having their time, the works of God 
have always that time which is seasonablest and fittest for them. 
His works are some ordinary, some more rare, all worthy of 
observation, but not all of like necessity to be often remembered, 
they all have their times, but they all do not add the same estima- 
tion and glory to the times wherein they are. For as God by 
being every where yet doth not give unto all places one and the 
same degree of holiness, so neither one and the same dignity to 
all times by working in all. For if all either places or times were 
in respect of God alike, wherefore was it said unto Moyses by 
particular designation, ‘This very place wherein thou standest is 
holy ground”?® Why doth the Prophet David choose out of all 
the days of the year but one whereof he speaketh by way of 
principal admiration, ‘“‘This is the day, which the Lord hath 
made”?7’ No doubt as God’s extraordinary presence hath hal- 
lowed and sanctified certain places, so they are His extraordinary 
works that have truly and worthily advanced certain times, for 
which cause they ought to be with all men that honour God more 
holy than other days. 

The wise man therefore compareth herein not unfitly the times 
of God with the persons of men. If any should ask how it 
cometh to pass ‘‘that one day doth excel another seeing the light 
of all the days in the year proceedeth from one sun,” to this he 
answereth,® that ‘the knowledge of the Lord hath parted them 
asunder, He hath by them disposed the times and solemn feasts; 
some He hath chosen out and sanctified, some He hath put among 
the days to number”: even as Adam and all other men are of 
one substance, all created of the earth, “but the Lord hath 
divided them by great knowledge and made their ways divers, 
some He hath blessed and exalted, some He hath sanctified and 
appropriated to Himself, some He hath cursed, humbled and put 
them out of their dignity.” 

So that the cause being natural and necessary for which there 
should be a difference in days, the solemn observation whereof 
declareth religious ® thankfulness towards Him Whose works of 
®[Here A. has “" Religions” and in 


the beginning of §2 of the next 
chapter, ‘‘ religions.” In both places 


fourth part of the Venice edition, 1588, 
but in the first section (p. 27) of the 


Frankfort edition, 1595, of the works 
In the 


of Hippocrates, the father of medicine. ] 
6 Hxod. il. 5. 
7 Psalm cxvili. 24. 
8 Ecclus. xxxiil. 7-12. 
lowed almost verbatim. ] 


[G. is fol- 


B. and (Ὁ. read ‘‘ religious.” 
Bodleian Ms. it is impossible to decide 
whether the Ms. has ‘‘religions”’ or 
“‘religious.” C. and P. τι. xiv. Note 
“ὁ religious joy” on p. 413. ] 


Se aS 


The hallowing of festival days 4Il 








principal reckoning we thereby admire and honour, it cometh BOOK v 


next to be considered what kinds of duties and services they are Ch. Ixix. 
wherewith such times should be kept holy. 
LXX. THE MANNER OF CELEBRATING FESTIVAL DAYS. 
ΓΒ, Ιχχ. 


[1.7 The sanctification of days and times is a token of that 
thankfulness and a part of that public honour which we owe to 
God for admirable benefits, whereof it doth not suffice that we 
keep a secret calendar, taking thereby our private occasions as 
we list ourselves to think how much God hath done for all men, 
but the days which are chosen out to serve as public memorials 
of such His mercies ought to be clothed with those outward robes 
of holiness whereby their difference from other days may be made 
sensible. But because time in itself as hath been already proved 
can receive no alteration, the hallowing of festival days must 
consist in the shape or countenance which we put upon the affairs 
that are incident into those days. 

[2.] ‘This is the day which the Lord hath made,” saith the 
prophet David; “let us rejoice and be glad in it.”! So that 
generally offices and duties of religious joy are that wherein the 
hallowing of festival times consisteth.2 The most natural 
testimonies of our rejoicing in God are first His praises set forth 


lessness?”’] ‘‘ Dies festos Majestati 


[Ch. lxx., after suggesting that festi- 
altissimze dedicatos nullis volumus 


val days on earth are an anticipation 
or representation of the rest of Para- 
dise, enumerates the English festival 
solemnities, dividing them into those 
which commemorate the benefits given 
to us by Christ and those which com- 
memorate Him as great in His saints. ] 

1 Psalm cxvili. 24. 

2“ Grande videlicet officium focos 
et choros (modern editions, ‘‘ thoros”’) 
in publicum educere ; vicatim epulari, 
civitatem tabernz habitu obolefacere, 
vino lutum cogere, catervatim cursitare 
ad injurias, ad impudicitias, ad libidi- 
nis illecebras. Siccine exprimitur 
publicum gaudium per publicum 
dedecus?” Tertull. Aol. c. 35. 
{‘‘ It is forsooth a notable homage to 
bring fires and beds out of doors, to 
feast in all the streets, to dress up your 
city as a tavern, to make the gutters 
tun with wine, to run pell-mell into 
riot, indecency, and lust! Is then 
public joy expressed by public shame- 


voluptatibus occupari.” C. 1. xii. tit. 
12. 1. 1. [Cod. Justin. lib. iii. tit. 
xii. lex 9. p. 128. ‘‘ We desire that 
festival days dedicated to the most 
high God be not spent in pleasure seek- 
ing.”] ᾿Αντὶ τῆς πάλαι πομπείας καὶ 
αἰσχρουργίας καὶ αἰσχροῤῥημοσύνης 
σώφρονες ἑορτάζονται πανηγύρεις, οὐ 
μέθην ἔχουσαι καὶ κῶμον καὶ γέλωτα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὕμνους θείους καὶ ἱερῶν λογίων 
ἀκρόασιν, καὶ προσευχὴν ἀξιεπαίνοις 
κοσμουμένην δακρύοις. Theodoret ad 
Grec. Infidel. sex. 9. [The perora- 
tion of ser. 8, De Martyribus, of the 
Grecarum  Affectionum  Curatio, 
Migne, S. G. Ixxxiii. 1033. ‘‘In 
place of the old carnival of revelry 
and obscenity sober festivals are cele- 
brated, without drunkenness, without 
horseplay and laughter, but with 
hymins to God and reading of the holy 
Scriptures, and prayers made beautiful 
by honourable tears.’”’] 
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Festivals the due mixture of praise, bounty and rest 


with cheerful alacrity of mind, secondly our comfort and delight 
expressed by a® charitable largeness of somewhat more than 
common bounty, thirdly sequestration from ordinary labours, the 
toils and cares whereof are not meet to be companions of such 
gladness. Festival solemnity therefore is nothing but the due 
mixture as it were of these three elements, praise, and bounty, 
and rest. 

Touching praise, forasmuch as the Jews, who alone knew the 
way how to magnify God aright, did commonly, as appeared by 
their wicked lives, more of custom and for fashion sake execute 
the services of their religion, than with hearty and true devotion 
(which God especially requireth) He therefore protesteth against 
their Sabbaths and solemn days as being therewith much 
offended. 

[3.] Plentiful and liberal expense is required in them that 
abound, partly as a sign of their own joy in the goodness of God 
towards them, and partly as a mean whereby to refresh those poor 
and needy, who being especially at these times made partakers of 
relaxation and joy with others do the more religiously bless 
God,® Whose great mercies were a cause thereof, and the more 
contentedly endure the burden of that hard estate wherein they 
continue. 

[4.] Rest is the end of all motion, and the last perfection of all 
things that labour. Labours in us are journeys, and even in 
them which feel no weariness by any work yet they are but ways 
whereby to come unto that which bringeth not happiness till it do 
bring rest. For as long as any thing which we desire is un- 
attained, we rest not.® 


8 Tis yap αὐτῆς φύσεώς ἐστιν evtceBH compare Aquinas, Swm. 7h. i. qu. 





τε εἶναι καὶ φιλάνθρωπον. Philo de 
Abraha. [vol. ii. p. 30. ed. Mang. 
‘The lover of God and the lover of 
man are of the same nature.”] 

Aisi 153. Ὁ cannoumsutter 
your new moons nor Sabbaths nor 
solemn days.’’] 

5 Deut. xvi. 14. [‘* And thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast, thou and thy son 
and thy daughter and thy servant and 
thy maid and the Levite and the 
stranger and the fatherless and the 
widow that are within thy gates.”] 
Nehem. viii. 9. [‘* This day is holy 
unto the Lord your God ; mourn not, 
neither weep.”’] 

[In illustration of this fine passage 


Ixiii., art. 2in the conclusio. Hecon- 
siders the meaning of God’s rest on the 
seventh day: ‘‘ Quies proprie opponi- 
tur motui et per consequens labori 
qui ex motu consurgit. . . . Requies 
dupliciter accipitur ; uno modo pro 
cessatione ab operibus; alio modo pro 
impletio desiderii.”” Compare also 
Calvin on the Sabbath rest in /zs¢z¢. 
ii. 8. § 28-9: ‘‘ The heavenly lawgiver 
meant under the rest of the seventh 
day to set out in figure to the people 
of Israel the spiritual rest, whereby 
the faithful ought to cease from their 
own works, that they might suffer 
God to work in them.” } 
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Let us not here take rest for idleness. They are idle whom the BOOK v 
painfulness of action causeth to avoid those labours, whereunto Ch. Ixx. 
both God and nature bindeth them: they rest which either cease 
from their work when they have brought it unto perfection, or 
else give over a meaner labour because a worthier and better is 
to be undertaken. God hath created nothing to be idle or ill 
employed.” 

As therefore man doth consist of different and distinct parts, 
every part endued with manifold abilities which all have their 
several ends and actions thereunto referred; so there is in this 
great variety of duties which belong to men that dependency and 
order, by means whereof the lower sustaining always the more 
excellent, and the higher perfecting the more base, they are in 
their times and seasons continued with most exquisite correspon- 
dence; labours of bodily and daily toil purchase freedom for 
actions of religious joy, which benefit these actions requite with 
the gift of desired rest: a thing most natural and fit to accompany 
the solemn festival duties of honour which are done to God. 

For if those principal works of God, the memory whereof we 
use to celebrate at such times, be but certain tastes and says as it 
were of that final benefit, wherein our perfect felicity and bliss 
lieth folded up, seeing that the presence of the one doth direct 
our cogitations, thoughts, and desires towards the other, it giveth 
surely a kind of life and addeth inwardly no small delight to those 
so comfortable expectations, when the very outward countenance 
of that we presently do representeth after a sort that also where- 
unto we tend, as festival rest doth that celestial estate whereof the 
very heathens themselves® which had not the means whereby to 


7[The great question of the relative 
importance of the practical and theo- 
retical faculties as expounded by 
Aristotle is no doubt in Hooker’s 
mind. His words here receive a 
noble comment in the first section of 
vol. ii. of Ruskin’s Modern Painters ; 
see especially the close of chap. xv., 
on ‘* Theoria the service of heaven.” 
The lines of Bridges are apposite : 


“ἜΤ is not idleness to steep the soul 
In nature’s beauty: rather every day 
We are idle letting beauteous things 
go by 

Unheld or scarce perceived. 
cannot dream 

Too deeply, nor o’erprise the mood 
of love, 


We 


When it comes on us strongly, and 
the hour 
Is ripe for thought.”] 


δ Οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν οὐδενὸς οὐδεμία μετα- 
βολὴ τῶν ὑπὲρ [τὴν] ἐξωτάτω φερο- 
μένην [modern editions read τεταγ- 
μένων] φοράν: ἀλλ᾽ ἀναλλοίωτα καὶ 
ἀπαθῆ, τὴν ἀρίστην ἔχοντα ζώην καὶ 
τὴν αὐταρκεστάτην διατελεῖ τὸν ἅπαντα 
αἰῶνα. Arist. [de Calo, lib. i. c. 9. 
810. Seelast chapter, note2. ‘‘ Nor 
is there any change in anything that 
has its place beyond the outermost 
motion ; but to all eternity those things 
continue without alteration and with- 
out suffering, in possession of the 
best and most self-sufficing life.” Cf 
Homer’s description of Olympus, 
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BOOK V apprehend much did notwithstanding imagine that it needs must 


Ch. Ix« 


consist in rest, and have therefore taught that above the highest 
moveable sphere there is nothing which feeleth alteration motion 
or change, but all things immutable, unsubject to passion, blest 
with eternal continuance in a life of the highest perfection and of 
that complete abundant sufficiency within itself, which no possi- 
bility of want, maim, or defect can touch. Besides whereas 
ordinary labours are both in themselves painful, and base in 
comparison of festival services done to God, doth not the natural 
difference between them shew that the one as it were by way 
of submission and homage should surrender themselves to the 
other, wherewith they can neither easily concur, because painful- 
ness and joy are opposite, nor decently, because while the mind 
hath just occasion to make her abode in the house of gladness, 
the weed of ordinary toil and travail becometh her not? 

[5.] Wherefore even nature hath taught the heathens, and 
God the Jews, and Christ us, first that festival solemnities are 
a part of the public exercise of religion; secondly that praise, 
liberality and rest are as natural elements whereof solemnities 
consist. But these things the heathens converted to the honour 
of their false gods, and as they failed in the end itself, so neither 
could they discern rightly what form and measure religion there- 
in should observe. Whereupon when the Israelites impiously 
followed so corrupt example, they are in every degree noted to 
have done amiss, their hymns or songs of praise were idolatry, 
their bounty excess, and their rest wantonness. Therefore the 
law of God which appointed them days of solemnity taught them 
likewise in what manner the same should be celebrated. Accord- 
ing to the pattern of which institution, David® establishing the 
state of religion ordained praise to be given unto God in the 
Sabboths, months, and appointed times, as their custom had been 
always before the Lord. 

[6.] Now besides the time which God Himself in the Law 
of Moyses particularly specifieth, there were through the wisdom 
of the Church certain other devised by occasion of like occurrents 
to those whereupon the former had risen, as namely that which 
Mardocheus and Ester! did first celebrate in memory of the 


Odyssey, Vi. 42-45, which Lucretius the indifference of the Gods to human 
copies, iii. 18-23, and Tennyson in  griefs was an extension of this idea of 
his description of the ‘‘island-valley their rest and happiness. ] 

of Avilion,” the Celtic Paradise. 97 Chron. xxiii. 31. 

Note that the Epicurean doctrine of 10 Esther ix. 27. 
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Lord’s most wonderful protection, when Haman had laid his ΒΟΟΚ ν. 
inevitable plot to man’s thinking for the utter extirpation of the 
Jews even in one day. This they call the feast of Lots, because 
Haman had cast their life and their death as it were upon the 
hazard of a Lot. To this may be added that other also of 
Dedication mentioned in the tenth of St. John’s gospel," the 
institution whereof is declared in the history of the Maccabies.'” 

[7.1] But forasmuch as their law by the coming of Christ is 
changed, and we thereunto no way bound, St. Paul although 
it were not his purpose to favour invectives against the special 
sanctification of days and times to the service of God and to 
the honour of Jesus Christ, doth notwithstanding bend his forces 
against that opinion which imposed on the Gentiles the yoke 
of Jewish legal observations, as if the whole world ought for 
ever and that upon pain of condemnation to keep and observe 
the same. Such as in this persuasion hallowed those Jewish 
Sabboths, the Apostle sharply reproveth saying,!* “Ye observe 
days and months and times and years, I am in fear of you lest I 
have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” Howbeit so far off was 
Tertullian from imagining how any man could possible hereupon 
call in question such days as the Church of Christ doth observe,!* 
that the observation of these days he useth for an argument 
whereby to prove it could not be the Apostle’s intent and 
meaning to condemn simply all observing of such times. 

[8.] Generally therefore touching feasts in the Church of Christ, 
they have that profitable use whereof St. Augustine speaketh,” 
“ By festival solemnities and set days we dedicate and sanctify 
to God the memory of His benefits, lest unthankful forgetfulness 
thereof should creep upon us in course of time.” 

And concerning particulars, their Sabboth the Church hath 


Ch. Ixx. 


11 John x. 22. has abolished absolutely all devotional 
1 Mac. iv. 54. [Judas purifies observance ‘of seasons and days and 
the Temple. “According to the time months and years’ why do we keep 


and according to the day that the 
heathen have defiled it, in the same 
day was it made new with songs and 
harps and lutes and cymbals. ”] 

1S Gal. iv. 10. 

14 <* Si omnem in totum devotionem 
temporum et dierum et mensium et 
annorum erasit Apostolus, cur Pascha 
celebramus annuo circulo in mense 
primo? Cur quinquaginta exinde 
diebus in omni exultatione decurri- 
mus?” Lib. [de /ejun. advers. 
Psych. [c. 14]. [‘*If the Apostle 


Easter each year in the first month? 
Why in the fifty days following do 
we keepa joyful holiday?” Tertullian 
is answering the charge that Christians 
in observing festivals ‘‘ Galaticise.” 
σε ch: xxiii 11:] 

© Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 4. 
(cap. 30 Magne; xii; 280, S* Bi 
beneficiorum ejus solennitatibus festis 
et diebus statutis dicamus sacramusque 
memoriam, ne volumine temporum 
ingrata subrepat oblivio.”’] 
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Three classes of festival days 





changed into our Lord’s day, that as the one did continually bring 
to mind the former world finished by creation, so the other might 
keep us in perpetual remembrance of a far better world begun by 
Him which came to restore all things, to make both heaven and 
earth new. For which cause they honoured the last day, we the 
first, in every seven throughout the year. 

The rest of the days and times which we celebrate have 
relation all unto one head. We begin therefore our ecclesiastical 
year with the glorious annunciation of His birth by angelical 
embassage.!6 There being hereunto added His blessed nativity 
itself,” the mystery of His legal circumcision, the testification 
of His true incarnation by the purification of her which brought 
Him into the world, His resurrection, His ascension into heaven, 
the admirable sending down of His Spirit upon His chosen, and 
(which consequently ensued) the notice of that incomprehensible 
Trinity thereby given to the Church of God; again forasmuch 
as we know that Christ hath not only been manifested great in 
Himself, but great in other His Saints also, the days of whose 
departure out of the world are to the Church of Christ as the 
birth and coronation days of kings or emperors, therefore especial 
choice being made of the very flower of all occasions in this kind, 
there are annual selected times to meditate of Christ glorified in 
them which had the honour to suffer for His sake, before they 
had age and ability to know Him; glorified in them which 
knowing Him as Stephen had the sight of that before death 
whereinto so acceptable death did lead; glorified in those sages 
of the East that came from far to adore Him and were conducted 
by strange light; glorified in the second Elias of the world sent 
before Him to prepare His way; glorified in every of those 


167uke i. 26. [This reference The sense of ‘‘ecclesiastical” in which 





makes it clear that Hooker refers to 
Lady-Day, 25 March, which till 1752 
was the ecclesiastical, civil and legal 
beginning of the year. The earlier 
English New Year’s Day was Christ- 
mas Day, but in the 12th century the 
English Church began to use 25 March, 
which in the 14th century was adopted 
by civilians. Meanwhile,—as is shewn 
by the Kalendar of the 1549 Prayer 
Book,—the classical 1 January main- 
tained itself as a kind of historical 
New Year’s Day. It was made the 
legal and civil beginning of the year 
by 24 George ii. c. 23, passed in 1751. 


Advent Sunday is now spoken of as 
the beginning of the ‘‘ ecclesiastical” 
year was unknown to Hooker, and 
probably the result of the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer in the ver- 
nacular. By ‘‘ecclesiastical” New 
Year's Day, Hooker meant New 
Year’s Day according to Church usage 
and teaching, z.e. 25 March. Consult 
Townsend’s Manual of Dates (1877), 
articles ‘‘Old Style” and ‘‘ Year’’; 
and D.C.A., articles δ’ Christmas” 
and ‘‘ Year.”’] 
1” Luke ii. 21. 


Another threefold division of them 





Apostles whom it pleased Him to use as founders of His king- 
dom here ; glorified in the Angels as in Michael ; glorified in all 
those happy souls that are already possessed of heaven. Over 
and besides which number not great, the rest be but four other 
days heretofore annexed to the feast of Easter and Pentecost by 
reason of general baptism usual at those two feasts, which also is 
the cause why they had not as other days any proper name given 
them. Their first institution was therefore through necessity, 
and their present continuance is now for the greater honour of 
the principals whereupon they still attend. 

[9.] If it be then demanded whether we observe these times 
as being thereunto bound by force of divine law, or else by the 
only positive ordinances of the Church, I answer to this, that 
the very law of nature itself which all men confess to be God’s 
law requireth in general no less the sanctification of times, than 
of places, persons, and things unto God’s honour. For which 
cause it hath pleased Him heretofore as of the rest so of time 
likewise to exact some parts by way of perpetual homage, never 
to be dispensed withal nor remitted ; again to require some other 
parts of time with as strict exaction but for less continuance ; and 
of the rest which were left arbitrary to accept what the Church 
shall in due consideration consecrate voluntarily unto like 
religious uses. Of the first kind amongst the Jews was the 
Sabboth day ; of the second those feasts which are appointed by 
the law of Moyses; the feast of dedication invented by the 
Church standeth in the number of the last kind. 

The moral law requiring therefore a seventh part throughout 
the age of the whole world to be that way employed, although 
with us the day be changed in regard of a new revolution begun 
by our Saviour Christ, yet the same proportion of time continueth 
which was before, because in reference to the benefit of creation 
and now much more of renovation thereunto added by Him 
which was Prince of the world to come, we are bound to account 
the sanctification of one day in seven a duty which God’s 
immutable law doth exact for ever. The rest they say we ought 
to abolish, because the continuance of them doth nourish wicked 
superstition in the minds of men,!§ besides they are all abused 


15 [Adm. p. 3. W. ii. 565. ‘* Ob- 


are ascribed unto Saints and kept 
serving of holidays . . . patched, if 


holy with fasts on their evens, a 


not altogether, yet the greatest piece, 
out of the Pope’s Portuise.” And 
p- 11, W. ii. 592, ‘In this book days 


prescript service appointed for them, 
which beside that they are of many 
superstitiously kept and observed, are 
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BOOK Vv. by Papists the enemies of God, yea certain of them as Easter 


Ch. Ixx. 


Ch. Ixxi. 


and Pentecost even by the Jews. 


LXXI. EXCEPTIONS AGAINST OUR KEEPING OF OTHER FESTIVAL 


DAYS BESIDES THE SABBOTH. 


[1.] Touching Jews, their Easter and Pentecost have with ours 
as much affinity, as Phillip the Apostle with Phillip the Mace- 
donian king. As for “imitation of Papists” and the “ breeding 
of superstition,” they are now become such common guests that 
no man can think it discourteous to let them go as they came. 
The next is a rare observation and strange.! You shall find if 
you mark it (as it doth deserve to be noted well) that many 
thousands there are who if they have virtuously during those 
times behaved themselves, if their devotion and zeal in prayer 
have been fervent, their attention to the word of God such as all 
Christian men should yield, imagine that herein they have per- 
formed a good duty; which notwithstanding to think is a very 
dangerous error, inasmuch as the Apostle St. Paule hath taught 


also contrary to the commandment of 
God, Six days shalt thou labour ; and 
therefore we for the superstition that 
is put in them dare not subscribe to 
allow them; 0.1. is 219, 8]. 11- 
W. ii. 565. ““Μ. Doctor saith, that 
so they be not used superstitiously, 
they may be commanded. I have 
shewed before that they were. If 
they were so indifferent as they are 
made, yet being kept of the Papists, 
which are the enemies of God, they 
ought to be abolished.”] 

[Ch. lxxi. meets two objections to 
festival days; the first, that by setting 
one day apart for the commemora- 
tion of a mystery of the Christian 
faith we prevent men from meditating 
that mystery on other days; the 
second, that God enjoins work on six 
days, and that therefore festival days 
except on the seventh are unlawful. ] 

PVC eplib miei tos Lis Tein [ἀπ ὟΝ: le 
567.] ‘‘ If they had been never abused 
neither by the papists nor by the 
Jews, as they have been and are daily, 
yet such making of holy days is never 
without some great danger of bringing 
in some evil and corrupt opinions into 
the minds of men. I will use an 
example in one and that the chief of 


-truth. 


holy days and most generally and of 
longest time observed in the Church, 
which is the feast of Easter, which 
was kept of some more days of some 
fewer. How many thousands are 
there I will not say of the ignorant 
papists, but of those also which pro- 
fess the gospel, which when they have 
celebrated those days with diligent 
heed taken unto their life, and with 
some earnest devotion in praying and 
hearing the word of God, do not by 
and by think that they have well 
celebrated the feast of Easter, and 
yet have they thus notably deceived 
themselves. For St. Paul teacheth 
(z Cor. v. 8) that the celebrating of 
the feast of the Christians’ Easter is 
not as the Jews’ was for certain days, 
but sheweth that we must keep this 
feast all the days of our lives in the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and of 
By which we see that the 
observing of the feast of Easter for 
certain days in the year doth pull out 
of our minds ere ever we be aware 
the doctrine of the gospel, and causeth 
us to rest in that near consideration 
of our duties, for the space of a few 
days, which should be extended to all 
our life.” 


That we limit religion to certain times 419 





that we ought not to keep our Easter as the Jews did for certain BOOK ν. 
days, but in the unleavened bread of sincerity and of truth to Ch. Ixxi. 
feast continually, whereas this restraint of Easter to a certain 
number of days causeth us to rest for a short space in that near 
consideration of our duties which should be extended throughout 
the course of our whole lives, and so “ pulleth out of our minds 
the doctrine of Christ’s gospel ere we be aware.” ? 

[2.] The doctrine of the gospel which here they mean or 
should mean is, that Christ having finished the law there is no 
Jewish paschal solemnity nor abstinence from sour bread now 
required at our hands, there is no leaven which we are bound to 
cast out but malice, sin, and wickedness, no bread but the food of 
sincere truth wherewith we are tied to celebrate our passover. 
And seeing no time of sin is granted us, neither any intermission 
of sound belief, it followeth that this kind of feasting ought to en- 
dure always. But how are standing festival solemnities against this ἢ 

That which the gospel of Christ requireth is the perpetuity of 
virtuous duties; not perpetuity of exercise or action, but dis- 
position perpetual, and practice as oft as times and opportunities 
require. Just, valiant, liberal, temperate and holy men are they 
which can whensoever they will, and will whensoever they ought 
execute what their several perfections import. If virtues did 
always cease to be when they cease to work, there should be 
nothing more pernicious to virtue than sleep: neither were it 
possible that men as Zachary and Elizabeth should in all the 
commandments of God walk unreprovable, or that the chain of 
our conversation should contain so many links of divine virtues 
as the Apostles in divers places have reckoned up, if in the 
exercise of each virtue perpetual continuance were exacted at our 


*(Whitgift answers (ii. 567). 
‘* What? do you condemn the feast 
of Easter also? would you have it 
abrogated because it hath been abused? 
do you not know that the Apostles 
themselves observed it, and the 
Church ever sithence their time? ... 
Surely you may as well reason that 
the Scriptures are not to be read, 
because that heretics have so greatly 
abused them.” T. C. iii. 189. ‘If 
it were a tradition of the Apostles, 
yet it was used of them as a thing 
indifferent ; considering that the same 
story witnesseth that St. John the 
Apostle, together with the churches 


of Asia, did celebrate the Easter as 
the Jews were wont, upon the xivth 
day of the month. Now, if St. John 
himself, which departed not from the 
authority of the Scripture, did keep 
the Jews’ day, he gave sufficiently to 
understand that our Easter hath no 
authority from the Scriptures; for 
then he would have kept it also.” 
He seems to assume what cannot be 
so readily granted: viz. that the least 
which St. John and the Asiatic 
churches observed was the Jewish 
passover, and not the Christian Easter 
on the same day as the passover. ] 
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hands. Seeing therefore all things are done in time, and many 
offices are not possible at one and the same time to be discharged, 
duties of all sorts must have necessarily their several successions 
and seasons, in which respect the schoolmen® have well and 
soundly determined that God’s affirmative laws and precepts, the 
laws that enjoin any actual duty, as prayer, alms, and the like, de 
bind us ‘‘ad semper velle,” but not ‘‘ad semper agere”; we are tied 
to iterate and resume them when need is, howbeit not to continue 
them without any intermission. Feasts whether God Himself 
hath ordained them, or the Church by that authority which God 
hath given, they are of religion such public services as neither can 
nor ought to be continued otherwise than only by iteration. 
Which iteration is a most effectual mean to bring unto full 
maturity and growth those seeds of godliness that these very 
men themselves do grant to be sown in the hearts of many 
thousands, during the while that such feasts are present. The 
constant habit of well doing is not gotten without the custom 
of doing well, neither can virtue be made perfect but by the 
manifold works of virtue often practised. Before the powers of 
our minds be brought unto some perfection our first assays and 
offers towards virtue must needs be raw, yet commendable 
because they tend unto ripeness. For which cause the wisdom 
of God hath commended especially this circumstance amongst 
others in solemn feasts, that to children and novices in religion 
they minister the first occasions to ask and inquire of God. 
Whereupon if there follow but so much piety as hath been 
mentioned, let the Church learn to further imbecility with prayer, 
“Preserve Lord these good and gracious beginnings that they 
suddenly dry not up like the morning dew, but may prosper 
and grow as the trees which rivers of waters keep always 
flourishing” ; let all men’s acclamations be “Grace, grace unto 
it,” as to that first-laid corner-stone in Zerubabel’s buildings.* 
For who hath despised the day of those things which are small? ® 
Or how dare we take upon us to condemn that very thing 
which voluntarily we grant maketh us of nothing somewhat, 
seeing all we pretend against it is only that as yet this somewhat 


J[Z.g. Aquinas in Sum. Th. pars ab actu peccat, pro quo preceptum 
li, I, qu. 71, art. 5, p. 431, Ven. affirmativum obligat.”] 

1596, *‘ Peccatum omissionis contrari- 4[Zech. iv. 7. The prayer com- 
atur przecepto affirmativo, quod obligat bines os. vi. 4 and xill. 4 with Ps. 
semper, sed non ad semper: et ideo i. 3.] 

solum pro tempore illo aliquis cessando °[Ver. 10.] 


Another objection 





is not much? The days of solemnity which are but few cannot 
choose but soon finish that outward exercise of godliness which 
properly appertaineth to such times, howbeit men’s inward dis- 
position to virtue they both augment for the present, and by 
their often returns bring also the same at the length unto that 
perfection which we most desire. So that although by their 
necessary short continuance they abridge the present exercise 
of piety in some kind, yet because by repetition they enlarge, 
strengthen and confirm the habits of all virtue, it remaineth 
that we honour, observe and keep them as ordinances many 
ways singularly profitable in God’s Church. 

[3.1] This exception being taken against holy days for that 
they restrain the praises of God unto certain times, another 
followeth condemning restraint of men from their ordinary trades 
and labours at those times. It is not they say in the power 
of the Church to command rest® because God hath left it to 


5[See note 18 of last chapter, where 
£xod. xx. 9 is quoted. Whitgift an- 
swers (11. 565), ‘‘ I think the meaning 
of this commandment is not so to tie 
men to bodily labour, that they may 
not intermit the same to labour spirit- 
πεν} 1 ΟΠ ΡΟ 2: [120. 
W. ii. 569, 572.] “1 confess that it 
is in the power of the Church to 
appoint so many days in the week or 
in the year (in the which the congrega- 
tion shall assemble to hear the word 
of God and receive the sacraments and 
offer up prayers unto God) as it shall 
think good according to those rules 
which are before alleged. But that it 
hath power to make so many holy 
days as we have, wherein men are 
commanded to cease from their daily 
vocations of ploughing and exercising 
their handicrafts, that I deny to be in 
the power of the Church. For proof 
whereof I will take the fourth com- 
mandment, and no other interpretation 
of it than Mr. Doctor alloweth of, 
which is that God licenseth and leav- 
eth it at the liberty of every man to 
work six days in the week, so that he 
rest the seventh day. Seeing there- 
fore that the Lord hath left it to all 
men at liberty that they might labour 
if they think good six days, I say the 
Church nor no man can take this 
liberty away from them and drive 
them to a necessary rest of the body. 
And if it be lawful to abridge the 


liberty of the Church in this point, and 
instead that the Lord saith, ‘ Six days 
thou mayest labour if thou wilt,’ to 
say, ‘Thou shalt not labour six days’: 
I do not see why the Church may not 
as well, whereas the Lord saith, ‘Thou 
shalt rest the seventh day,’ command 
that thou shalt not rest the seventh 
day. For if the Church may restrain 
the liberty which God hath given them 
it may take away the yoke also which 
God hath put upon them. And where- 
as you say that notwithstanding this 
fourth commandment the Jews had 
certain other feasts which they ob- 
served, indeed the Lord which gave 
this general law might make as many 
exceptions as He thought good, and so 
long as He thought good. But it fol- 
loweth not because the Lord did it 
that therefore the Church may do it, 
unless it hath commandment and 
authority from God so to do. As 
when there is any general plague or 
judgment of God either upon the 
Church or coming towards it, the Lord 
commandeth in such a case ( /oe/ii. 15) 
that they should sanctify a general fast 
and proclaim Ghzatsarah, which sig- 
nifieth a prohibition or forbidding of 
ordinary works, and is the same 
Hebrew word wherewith those feast 
days are noted in the Law wherein 
they should rest The reason of which 
commandment of the Lord was, that 
as they abstained that day as much as 
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all men at liberty that if they think good to bestow six whole 
days in labour they may, neither is it more lawful for the 
Church to abridge any man of that liberty which God hath 
granted, than to take away the yoke which God hath laid upon 
them and to countermand what He doth expressly enjoin. They 
deny not but in times of public calamity, that men may the 
better assemble themselves to fast and pray, the Church “‘because 
it hath received commandment” from God to proclaim a pro- 
hibition from ordinary works, standeth bound to do it, as the 
Jews afflicted did in Babylon. But without some express 
commandment from God there is no power they say under 
heaven which may presume by any decree to restrain the 
liberty that God hath given. 

[4.1 Which opinion, albeit applied here no farther than to, this 
present cause, shaketh universally the fabric of government, 
tendeth to anarchy and mere confusion, dissolveth families, 
dissipateth colleges, corporations, armies, overthroweth kingdoms, 
churches, and whatsoever is now through the providence of God 
by authority and power upheld. For whereas God hath fore- 
prized things of the greatest weight, and hath therein precisely 
defined as well that which every man must perform, as that which 
no man may attempt, leaving all sorts of men in the rest either 
to be guided by their own good discretion if they be free from 
subjection to others, or else to be ordered by such command- 
ments and laws as proceed from those superiors under whom they 
live ; the patrons of liberty have here made solemn proclamation 
that all such laws and commandments are void, inasmuch as 


might be conveniently from meat, so doctrine for all states. Not one tittle 


they might abstain from their daily 
works, to the end they might bestow 
the whole day in hearing the word of 
God and humbling themselves in the 
congregation, confessing their faults 
and desiring the Lord to turn away 
from His fierce wrath. In this case 
the Church having commandment to 
make a holy day may and ought to do 
it, as the Church which was in Baby- 
lon did during the time of their 
captivity ; but where it is destitute of 
a commandment, it may not presume 
by any decree to restrain that liberty 
which the Lord hath given.” [Whit- 
gift comments, ii. 570, ‘‘ This doctrine 
of yours is very licentious, and tendeth 
too much to carnal and corporal 
liberty, and indeed is a very perilous 


in God’s word doth restrain either the 
magistrate or the Church from turning 
carnal liberty to the spiritual service 
of God, or bodily labour to divine 
worship.” /ézd. 571. ““Τὸ rest the 
seventh day is commanded; to labour 
six days is but permitted; he that 
forbiddeth rest on the seventh day 
doth directly against the command- 
ment ; so doth not he that restraineth 
men from bodily labour in any of the 
six days; and therefore the reason is 
Notwhikers Vi Τὸ ἸΟΥ 11 τοῦ 185 
reason is like. For the authority is 
all one, to make it unlawful to work, 
when God hath made it lawful; and 
to make it lawful to labour, when God 
hath made it unlawful.’’] 


ἐς. ἡ»... ee 


Absurdity of this view 





every man is left to the freedom of his own mind in such things 
as are not either exacted or prohibited by the law of God; and 
because only in these things the positive precepts of men have 
place, which precepts cannot possibly be given without some 
abridgment of their liberty to whom they are given, therefore if 
the father command the son, or the husband the wife, or the lord 
the servant, or the leader the soldier, or the prince the subject to 
go or stand, sleep or wake at such times as God Himself in 
particular commandeth neither, they are to stand in defence of 
the freedom which God hath granted and to do as themselves list, 
knowing that men may as lawfully command them things utterly 
forbidden by the law of God, as tie them to any thing which the 
law of God leaveth free. The plain contradictory whereunto is 
unfallibly certain. Those things which the law of God leaveth 
arbitrary and at liberty are all subject unto positive laws of men, 
which laws for the common benefit abridge particular men’s 
liberty in such things as far as the rules of equity will suffer. 
This we must either maintain, or else overturn the world and 
make every man his own commander. Seeing then that labour 
and rest upon any one day of the six throughout the year are 
granted free by the law of God, how exempt we them from the 
force and power of ecclesiastical law, except we deprive the world 
of power to make any ordinance or law at all? 

[5.] Besides is it probable that God should not only allow 
but command concurrency of rest with extraordinary occasions 
of doleful events befalling peradventure some one certain church, 
or not extending unto many, and not as much as permit or 
license the like, when piety triumphant with joy and gladness 
maketh solemn commemoration of God’s most rare and unwonted 
mercies, such especially as the whole race of mankind doth 
or might participate? Of vacation from labour in times of 
sorrow the only cause is for that the general public prayers of 
the whole Church and our own private businesses cannot both 
be followed at once: whereas of rest in the famous solemnities 
of public joy there is both this consideration the same, and 
also farther a kind of natural repugnancy, which maketh labours 
(as hath been proved) much more unfit to accompany festival 
praises of God than offices of humiliation and grief. 

Again if we sift what they bring for proof and approbation 
of rest with fasting, doth it not in all respects as fully warrant 
and as strictly command rest whensoever the Church hath equal 
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BOOK V. reason by feasts and gladsome solemnities to testify public thank- 


Ch. Ixxi. 


fulness towards God? I would know some cause, why those 
words of the prophet Joel,’ “Sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly,” which words were uttered to the Jews in misery and 
great distress, should more bind the Church to do at all times 
after the like in their like perplexities, than the words of Moyses 
to the same people in a time of joyful deliverance from misery,® 
“Remember this day,” may warrant any annual celebration of 
benefits no less importing the good of men; and also justify 
as touching the manner and form thereof what circumstance 
soever we imitate only in respect of natural fitness or decency, 
without any Jewish regard to ceremonies such as were properly 
theirs and are not by us expedient to be continued. 

According to the rule of which general directions taken from 
the law of God no less in the one than the other, the practice 
of the Church commended unto us in holy Scripture doth not 
only make for the justification of black and dismal days (as 
one of the Fathers termeth them) but plainly offereth itself to 
be followed by such ordinances (if occasion require) as that 
which Mardocheus did sometime devise, Hester? what lay in 
her power help forward, and the rest of the Jews establish for 
perpetuity, namely that the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the 
month Adar should be every year kept throughout all generations 
as days of feasting and joy, wherein they would rest from bodily 
labour, and what by gifts of charity bestowed upon the poor, 
what by other liberal signs of amity and love, all testify their 
thankful minds towards God, which almost beyond possibility 
had delivered them all when they all were as men dead. 

[6.] But this decree they say was divine not ecclesiastical,}° 


7 Joel ii. 15. followed by us. This may appear by 
8 Exod. xiii. 3. another place (Zach. viii.) where the 
9 Hest. ix. Jews changed their fasts into feasts 


WARS Ὁ ΠΡ. πὶ job ue Ey NaS Exe 
ample out of Hester ” [which had been 
alleged by Whitgift, ii. 573] ‘‘is no 
sufficient warrant for these feasts in 
question. For first as in other cases 
so in this case of days, the estate of 
Christians under the Gospel ought not 
to be so ceremonious as was theirs 
under the Law. Secondly that which 
was done there was done by a special 
direction of the Spirit of God, either 
through the ministry of the prophets 
which they had or by some other ex- 
traordinary means, which is not to be 


only by the mouth of the Lord through 
the ministry of the prophet. For fur- 
ther proof whereof first I take the 
twenty-eighth verse” [/est¢. ix. 28], 
‘where it appeareth that this was an 
order to endure always, even as long 
as the other feast days which were in- 
stituted by the Lord Himself. So that 
what abuses soever were of that feast, 
yet as a perpetual decree of God it 
ought to have remained ; whereas our 
Churches can make no such decree, 
which may not upon change of times 
and other circumstances be altered. 
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as may appear in that there is another decree in another book BOOK v. 
of Scripture which decree is plain not to have proceeded from Ch. Ixxi. 
the Church’s authority but from the mouth of the prophet only ; 
and as a poor simple man sometime was fully persuaded that 
if Pontius Pilat had not been a saint the Apostles would never 
have suffered his name to stand in the Creed, so these men 
have a strong opinion that because the book of Hester is canonical 
the decree of Hester cannot be possibly ecclesiastical. If it were, 
they ask how the Jews could bind themselves always to keep it, 
seeing ecclesiastical laws are mutable? As though the purposes 
of men might never intend constancy in that the nature whereof 
is subject to alteration. Doth the Scripture itself make mention 
of any divine commandment? Is the Scripture witness of more 
than only that Mardocheus was the author of this custom, that 
by letters written to his brethren the Jews throughout all provinces 
under Darius the king of Persia he gave them charge to celebrate 
yearly those two days for perpetual remembrance of God’s 
miraculous deliverance and mercy, that the Jews hereupon under- 
took to do it, and made it with general consent an order for 
perpetuity, that Hester secondly by her letters confirmed the 
the same which Mardocheus had before decreed, and that finally 
the ordinance was written to remain for ever upon record? Did 
not the Jews in provinces abroad observe at the first the four- 
teenth day, the Jews in Susis the fifteenth? Were they not 
all reduced to an uniform order by means of those two decrees, 
and so every where three days kept, the first with fasting in 
memory of danger, the rest in token of deliverance as festival 
and joyful days? Was not the first of these three afterwards, 
the day of sorrow and heaviness, abrogated, when the same 
Church saw it meet that a better day, a day in memory of 
like deliverance out of the bloody hands of Nicanor, should 
succeed in the room thereof ? #1 


For the other proof hereof I take the 
last verse, for the prophet contenteth 
not himself with that, that he had re- 
hearsed the decree, as he doth some- 
times the decree of profane kings, but 
addeth precisely that as soon as ever 
the decree was made it was registered 
in this book of Hester which is one 
of the books of the canonical Scrip- 
ture, declaring thereby in what esteem 
they had it. If it had been of no 
further authority than our decrees or 


than a canon of one of the councils, 
it had been a presumption to have 
brought it into the library of the Holy 
Ghost. The sum of my answer is 
that this decree was divine and not 
ecclesiastical only.” 

1 2 Mac. xv. 36[and 37. ‘‘ Andso 
they established all together by a com- 
mon decree that they would in no case 
suffer this day without keeping it holy: 
and that the feast should be the thir- 
teenth day of the twelfth month, which 
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BOOK V. 
Ch. Ixxi. 


Days of rest and festival solemnity allowed 





[7.1 But forasmuch as there is no end of answering fruitless 
oppositions, let it suffice men of sober minds to know that the 
law both of God and nature alloweth generally days of rest 
and festival solemnity to be observed by way of thankful and 
joyful remembrance, if such miraculous favours be shewed 
towards mankind as require the same; that such graces God 
hath bestowed upon His Church as well in later as in former 
times; that in some particulars when they have fallen out 
Himself hath demanded His own honour, and in the rest hath 
left it to the wisdom of the Church directed by those precedents 
and enlightened by other means always to judge when the like 
is requisite.!12 About questions therefore concerning days and 
times our manner is not to stand at bay with the Church of 
God demanding wherefore the memory of Paul!® should be 
rather kept than the memory of Daniel;!* we are content to 
imagine it may be perhaps true that the least in the kingdom 
of Christ is greater than the greatest of all the prophets of God 
that have gone before; we never yet saw cause to despair but 
that the simplest!’ of the people might be taught the right 
construction of as great mysteries as the!® name of a saint’s 


is called Adar in the Syrian’s language, 
the day before Mardocheus day.’’] 

17 Mac. iv.55.) [{5 And all) the 
people fell upon their faces, worship- 
ping and praising toward the heaven 
Him that hadgiven them good success.” 
The institution by Judas Maccabzeus 
of the annual observance of the dedi- 
cation festival follows. ] 

18 ἐς Commemoratio Apostolicz pas- 
sionis, totius Christianitatis magistree, a 
cunctis jure celebratur.” Cod. lib. iii. 


tit 12, 1. 7. [Corpus Juris Crvilts 
(1889), ii. p. 127. The titulus is 
“De Feriis.”” The quotation is from 


an edict of Valentinian, Theodosius, 
and Arcadius, dated A.D. 389. It 
adds to other festival days the occa- 
sions when ‘‘the commemoration of 
the martyrdoms of Apostles, of all 
Christianity the beginning, is duly 
observed by all.” Mornac says, 
““rectissime glossa dies Apostolorum 
festos intelligit.” Odservationes in 
quat. prior. libros Codicis, 298. But 
possibly the reference is to the festival 
of Peter and Paul, and the meaning, 
“*the Apostolic martyrdom, the lead- 
ing one of all Christendom.” ] 

2) Li Crp late. 1535, Π12 1 ΝΕ ΙΙ: 


574.] ‘‘ For so muchas the old people 
did never keep any feast or holy day 
for remembrance either of Moses, etc. 
[or Daniel, ... nor the apostles never 
instituted any,... the instituting of 
them now... is not without some 
note of presumption.”’] 

Ὁ ΠΡ ΡΥ LG sent ΠἸΖῈ ΟὟ: 
ii. 575.] ‘‘The people, when it is 
called St. Paul’s day or the blessed 
Virgin Mary’s day, can understand 
nothing thereby but that they are 
instituted to the honour of St. Paul or 
the Virgin Mary, unless they be other- 
wise taught. And if you say let them 
so be taught, I have answered that 
teaching in this land cannot by any 
order which is yet taken come to the 
most part of those which have drunk 
this poison,” etc. 

16«¢Scilicet ignorant nos _ nec 
Christum unquam relinquere Qui pro 
totius servandorum mundi salute pas- 
sus est, nec alium quempiam colere 
posse. Nam Hunc quidem tanquam 
Filium Dei adoramus, martyres vero 
tanquam discipulos et imitatores 
Domini digne propter insuperabilem 
in Regem ipsorum ac Preeceptorem 
benevolentiam diligimus, quorum et 


And can be ordered by our Church 
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day doth comprehend, although the times of the year go on in BOOK Vv. 
their wonted course; we had rather glorify and bless God for 
the fruit we daily behold reaped by such ordinances as His 
gracious Spirit maketh the ripe wisdom of this national church 
to bring forth, than vainly boast of our own peculiar and private 
inventions, as if the skill of profitable!” regiment had left her 
public habitation to dwell in retired manner with some few men 
of one livery; we make not our childish!’ appeals sometimes 


nos consortes et discipulos fieri opta- 
mus.” Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. 
cap. 15 [from the Church of Smyrna’s 
letter on the Martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp. Hooker quotes the Latin of 
Wolfgang Musculus, printed in 1549, 
and found (p. 50) in the 1587 folio 
mentioned below in note 30. ‘‘ They 
do not know, I suppose, that we 
can never forsake Christ, Who suf- 
fered for the salvation of those that 
are to be saved from all the world, 
and can never worship any other. 
For Him we worship as Son of God, 
but the martyrs, as disciples and imita- 
tors of the Lord, we love with all 
honour for their invincible good love 
of their King and Master; and their 
companions and disciples we desire 
to be.” This is the comment of the 
writer of the letter upon the saying of 
Nicetes, ‘If you give the body (of 
Polycarp), the Christians will leave 
the crucified one and worship this 
man.” The letter (§ 18) mentions the 
intention of the Christians to celebrate 
the birthday of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
-τὴν τοῦ μαρτυρίου αὐτοῦ ἡμέραν γεν- 
έθλιον. Migne, .5. G.v. 1042; D.C. Β. 
iv. 427]. 

ΤΡ ΟΣ ΠΡ ip. 153: fal. 121: 
W. ii. 577.] ‘* As for all the commo- 
dities [we receive by them, whereby 
M. Doctor goeth about to prove the 
goodness and lawfulness of their insti- 
tution; as that the Scriptures are 
there read and expounded, the pati- 
ence of those saints in their persecu- 
tion and martyrdom is to the edifying 
of the Church remembered and yearly 
renewed ; I say that we might have 
all these commodities without all 
those dangers which I have spoken of, 
and without any keeping of yearly 
memory of those saints; and (as it 
falleth out) in better and more profit- 
able sort. For as I said before of 
the keeping of Easter, . . . so these 


celebrations of the memories of saints 
and martyrs straighten our considera- 
tion of them unto those days, which 
should continually be thought of, 
and daily, as long as we live.” W. 
ii. 579. ‘*You might as well say, 
there ought to be no certain times ap- 
pointed for the receiving of the holy 
communion, because the meditation 
of the death and passion of Christ, 
and the application of the same, is 
fettered to these certain days... . 
The same might you say likewise of 
the Sabbath day.”’] 

IST Camb aarp: ΡΟ ΖΗ: 
ii. 581. ‘As for M. Calvin, as the 
practice of him and the Church where 
he lived was and is, to admit no one 
holyday besides the Lord’s day, so 
can it not be shewed out of any part 
of his works, (as I think) that he ap- 
proved those holidays which are now 
in question.” (587.) 

“ἈΞ touching M. Bucer’s, M. 
Bullinger’s, and Illyricus’ allowance 
of them” (which had been alleged by 
Whitgift, ii. 583), “Ὁ . . that good 
leave they give the Churches to dis- 
sent from them in that point, I do 
take it granted unto me, being by the 
grace of God one of the Church.” 
(585.) 

“Tt is not to be denied but this 
keeping of holydays (especially of the 
Easter and Pentecost) are very ancient, 
and that these holydays for the re- 
membrance of martyrs were used of 
long time: but these abuses were no 
ancienter than other were, grosser 
also than this was: . . . and there- 
fore I appeal from these examples to 
the Scriptures, and to the examples 
of the perfectest Church that ever was: 
which was that in the Apostles’ times.” 
(581.) Whitgift says bluntly, ‘* You 
are not a Church, but a member of the 
Church,” and quotes Calvin on Gai. 
iv., on Co/. ii. and in the Jmstitutes 


Ch. Ixxi. 
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Dislike of them is unreasonable 


BOOK Vv. from our own to foreign churches, sometime from both unto 


Ch. Ixxi, 


churches ancienter than both are, in effect always from all others 
to our own selves, but as becometh them that follow with all 
humility the ways of peace, we honour, reverence, and obey 
in the very next degree unto God the voice of the church of 
God wherein we live. They whose wits are too glorious to fall 
to so low an ebb, they which have risen and swollen so high 
that the walls of ordinary rivers are unable to keep them in, 
they whose wanton contentions in the cause whereof we have 
spoken do make all where they go a sea, even they at their 
highest float are constrained both to see and? grant, that what 
their fancy will not yield to like their judgment cannot with 
reason condemn. Such is evermore the final victory of all 
truth, that they which have not the hearts to love her acknow- 
ledge that to hate her they have no cause. 

[8.] Touching those festival days therefore which we now 
observe, their number being no way felt 39 discommodious to 
the commonwealth, and their grounds such as hitherto hath 
been shewed; what remaineth but to keep them throughout 
all generations holy, severed by manifest notes of difference 
from other times, adorned with that which most may betoken 
true virtuous and celestial joy? To which intent because sur- 
cease from labour is necessary, yet not so necessary no not on 


(11. 8, 34), “41 do not condemn those __ permits an ‘‘ observatio ecclesiastica ” 


Churches which have solemn days to 
meet in, so that they be void of 
superstition” (W. ii. 586). Bullin- 
ger’s statement is, “‘In the ancient 
writers, as Eusebius and Augustine, 
thou mayest find certain memorials 
appointed to certain holy men, but 
after another manner, not much differ- 
ing from ours which we as yet retain 
in our Church of Tigurie; for we 
celebrate the nativity of Christ, His 
circumcision, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
the feasts also of the Virgin Mary, 
John Baptist, Magdalene, Stephen, 
and the other Apostles; yet not con- 
demning those which observe none, 
but only the Sabbath day.” Whit- 
gift translates this from Bullinger on 
Rom. xiv., in Comm. tx Omn. A post. 
Epist. 1539, p. 108. Bucer’s partial 
allowance of holydays occurs in his 
letter to Alasco, printed at the end of 
A Brief Examination, etc. Ilyricus 


of times and persons in commenting 
on Gal. iv. in his Mov. Test. cum 
Gloss., etc., 1570, p. 899. | 

ἘΠ (ΟΣ ΠΡ: ΤΡ. τ θά. 122. ewe 
587.] ‘‘ We condemn not the Church of 
England neither in this nor in other 
things which are meet to be reformed. 
For it is one thing to mislike, another 
thing to condemn ; and it is one thing 
to condemn something in the Church 
and another thing to condemn the 
Church for it.” 

20 Πολλὰς μὲν θυσίας πολλὰς δὲ καὶ 
ἱερομηνίας ἔπαυσε" τό τε γὰρ πλεῖστον 
τοῦ ἔτους εἰς αὐτὰς ἀνηλίσκετο, καὶ τῷ 
δημοσίῳ ζημία οὐκ ἐλαχίστη ἐγίγνετο. 
De Claudio dictum apud Dion. lib. 
Ix. [c. 17; p. 777 of the edition of 
Dion Cassius published at Paris, 1592. 
‘¢(Claudius) did away with many 
sacrifices and festival days; for the 
greater part of the year used to be 
taken up with them, with no small 
detriment to the commonwealth.” 


Jewish keeping of the Sabbath 





the Sabboth or seventh day itself, but that rarer occasions in 
men’s particular affairs subject to manifest detriment unless they 
be presently followed may with very good conscience draw them 
sometimes aside from the ordinary rule, considering the favour- 
able dispensation which our Lord and Saviour groundeth on this 
axiom, “ Man was not made for the Sabboth but the Sabboth 
ordained for man,”’?! so far forth as concerneth ceremonies 
annexed to the principal sanctification thereof, howsoever the 
rigour of the law of Moyses may be thought to import the 
contrary, if we regard with what severity the violation of Sabboths 
hath been sometime punished,”” a thing perhaps the more 
requisite at that instant, both because the Jews by reason of 
their long abode in a place of continual servile toil could not 
suddenly be weaned and drawn unto contrary offices without 
some strong impression of terror, and also for that there is 
nothing more needful than to punish with extremity the first 
transgressions of those laws that require a more exact observa- 
tion for many ages to come; therefore as the Jews superstitiously 
addicted to their Sabboths’ rest for a long time, "Ὁ not without 
danger to themselves and obloquy to their very law, did after- 
wards perceive and amend wisely their former error, not doubting 
that bodily labours are made by ** necessity venial, though other- 
wise, especially on that day, rest be more convenient; so at all 


21 Mark ii. 27. 

2 Numb, xv. 32. [The stoning of 
the man that gathered sticks upon the 
Sabbath day. ] 

23 Wi vacare consueti sunt sep- 
tima die, et neque arma portare in 
preedictis diebus, neque terre cul- 
luram contingere, neque alterius 
cujuspiam curam habere patiuntur, 
sed in templis extendentes manus 
adorare usque ad vesperam soliti sunt. 
Ingrediente vero in civitatem Ptole- 
mzo Lago cum exercitu et multis 
hominibus, cum custodire debuerint 
civitatem, ipsis stultitiam observanti- 
bus provincia quidem dominum 
suscepit amarissimum, lex vero mani- 
festata est malam habere solennita- 
tem.” Agatharchid. apud Joseph. 
lib. i. contra Apion. [c. 22. This 
Latin is a recension by Sigismund 
Gelenius of the version ascribed to 
Rufinus; see /osepht Opera, Basel, 
1548, p. 841. Josephus quotes Aga- 
tharcides, a Greek writer of the time 


of Ptolemy VI., B.c.175-146. ‘‘These 
people are in the habit of resting on 
the seventh day, and they allow none 
on the fixed days to carry arms, or to 
cultivate the land, or to do anything 
at all, but are accustomed to worship 
in their temples with outstretched 
hands till the evening. But when 
Ptolemy Lagus with an army and 
a multitude of men invaded their 
state, and they ought to have guarded 
it, by their own observance of their 
foolish practice, they procured for 
their province a very hard master, 
and proved the badness of their cus- 
tom.”] Vide et Dion. lib. xxxvii. 
[c. 17, where Dion Cassius gives some 
account of the Jewish religion. See 
note 20 above. ] 

*% 7 Mac. ii. 40. [ΠῚ we all do 
as our brethren have done, and fight 
not against the heathen for our lives 
and for our laws, then shall they in- 
continently destroy us out of the 
earth.’’] 
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Laws of Constantine and Leo 


BOOK Vv. times the voluntary scandalous contempt of that rest from labour 


Ch. }xxi. 


wherewith publicly God is served we cannot too “5 severely correct 
and bridle. 

[9.] The emperor 35 Constantine having with overgreat facility 
licensed Sundays’ labours in country villages, under that pretence 
whereof there may justly no doubt sometime consideration be 
had, namely lest anything which God by His providence hath 
bestowed should miscarry not being taken in due time; Leo 
which afterwards saw that this ground would not bear so general 
and large indulgence as had been granted, doth by a contrary 
edict both reverse and severely censure his predecessor’s remiss- 
ness, saying, 2’ “We ordain according to the true meaning of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Apostles thereby directed, that on the 
sacred day wherein our own integrity was restored all do rest and 
surcease labour, that neither husbandman nor other on that day 
put their hands to forbidden works. For if the Jews did so much 
reverence their Sabboth which was but a shadow of ours, are not 
we which inhabit the light and truth of grace bound to honour 
that day which the Lord Himself hath honoured and hath therein 
delivered us both from dishonour and from death? are we not 
bound to keep it singular and inviolable, well-contenting ourselves 
with so liberal a grant of the rest, and not encroaching upon that 
one which God hath chosen to His own honour? Were it not 


2 Neh. xiii. 15. [‘*In those days rest from their labours.” The edict 


saw I in Judah them that trod wine- 
presses on the Sabbath and _ that 
brought in sheaves and which laded 
asses also with wine grapes and figs 
and all burdens, and brought them 
into Jerusalem upon the Sabbath day, 
and I protested to them in the day 
that they sold victuals.” ] 

26 Cod. lib. iii. tit. 12. 1. 3. [Corpus 
Juris Civilis, Berlin, 1889, il. p. 127. 
The titulus is ‘* De Feriis. ‘‘ Omnes 
judices, urbanzeque plebes, et artium 
officia cunctarum venerabili die solis 
quiescant. Ruri tamen positi, agro- 
rum culture libere licenterque in- 
serviant : quoniam frequenter evenit, 
ut non alio aptius die frumenta sulcis 
aut vinez scrobibus commendentur, 
ne occasione momenti pereat commo- 
ditas czelesti provisione concessa.” ] 

27 Leo Constzt. liv. [Hooker trans- 
lates the Latin version of Henry 
Agyloeus, Plantin press ed., 1575. 
The title of the constitution is, ‘That 
on the Lord’s Day all people shall 


concludes, ‘‘Statuimus nos etiam quod 
Spiritui Sancto, ab Ipsoque institutis 
Apostolis placuit, ut omnes in die 
sacro, quoque nostra integritas in- 
staurata est, a labore vacent ; neque 
agricole, neque quiquam alii in illo 
illicitum opus aggrediantur. Si enim, 
qui umbram quandam atque figuram 
observabant, tantopere sabbathi diem 
venerabantur, ut ab omni _prorsus 
opere abstinerent: quomodo qui 
gratie lucem ipsamque veritatem 
colunt, hos eum diem qui a Domino 
honore ditatus est, nosque ab exitii 
dedecore liberavit, non venerari par 
est? Aut quomodo, quum ex septem 
diebus unus in Domini honorem con- 
secratus est, nos aliorum ad opera 
usu contentos non esse, neque illum 
Domino eximium et inviolatum con- 
servare: sed ipsum etiam vulgarem 
facere nostrisque operibus applicandum 
putare, religionis non est prorsus 
dissolute.” 


The joy that setteth aside labour 
πο ντ δ  ν μὼλ.0.....ϑὅ......0....0....0β---------ςς-ς-ςς- 
reckless neglect of religion to make that very day common and to 
think we may do with it as with the rest?” 

Imperial laws which had such care of hallowing especially our 
Lord’s day did not omit to provide that other 8 festival times 
might be kept with vacation from labour, whether they were days 
appointed on the sudden as extraordinary occasions fell out, or 
days which were celebrated yearly for politic and civil considera- 
tions, or finally such days as Christian religion hath ordained in 
God’s Church. 

[ro.] The joy that setteth aside labour disperseth those things 
which labour gathereth. For gladness doth always rise from a 
kind of fruition and happiness, which happiness banisheth the 
cogitation of all want; it needeth nothing but only the bestowing 
of that it hath, inasmuch as the greatest felicity that felicity 
hath is to spread and enlarge itself. It cometh hereby to pass 
that the first effect of joyfulness is to rest, because it seeketh no 
more ; the next, because it aboundeth, to give. The root of both 
is the glorious presence of that joy of mind which riseth from the 
manifold considerations of God’s unspeakable mercy, into which 
considerations we are led by occasion of sacred times. 

[11.] For how could the Jewish congregations of old be put in 
mind by their weekly Sabboths what the world reaped through 
His goodness which did of nothing create the world ; by their 
yearly Passover what farewell they took of the land of Egypt; by 
their Pentecost what ordinances, laws, and statutes their fathers 
received at the hands of God; by their feast of Tabernacles with 
what protection they journeyed from place to place through so 
many fears and hazards during the tedious time of forty years’ 


38 C. lib. iii. tit. 12. [l.11. Op. εἷέ. p. 
128.] ‘‘ Dies festos.” [After forbidding 
amusements or exaction of taxes on 
festal days dedicated to God, the law 
proceeds to demand a special rever- 
ence for the Lord’s Day, and to order 
a cessation of business in the public 
courts and offices. The holy day 
(religiosus dies) is to be free from 
business, but it is not to be by any 
one spent in impure pleasure (ob- 
sccenis voluptatibus). The theatre, 
the gladiatorial arena, and wild beast 
shows on that day are forbidden. 
(Nihil eodem die sibi vindicet scena 
theatralis, aut Circense certamen, 


aut ferarum lachrymosa. spectacula.) 
Even a festivity connected with the 
Emperor’s birth or ascension, falling 
on that day, is to be deferred. Loss 
of military rank and confiscation of 
property will be the penalties to any- 
one who takes part on this festival day 
in any show, or to the officer of a 
judge who, on pretext of public or 
private business, ventures to disregard 
this statute. This is the last law 
quoted in the titulus referred to in 
note 26, dated A.D. 469, under Leo 
and Anthemius. The word “ lachry- 
mosa” is an interesting instance of 
true Christian feeling. ] 
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Review of religious and sacred days 


BOOK v. travail in the wilderness; by their annual solemnity of Lots, how 


Ch. Ixxi. 


near the whole seed of Israell was unto utter extirpation, when it 
pleased that great God which guideth all things in heaven and 
earth so to change the counsels and purposes of men, that the 
same hand which had signed a decree in the opinion both of them 
that granted and of them that procured it irrevocable, for the 
general massacre of man woman and child, became the buckler 
of their preservation that no one hair of their heads might be 
touched, the same days which had been set for the pouring out of 
so much innocent blood were made the days of their execution 
whose malice had contrived the plot thereof, and the selfsame 
persons that should have endured whatsoever violence and rage 
could offer were employed in the just revenge of cruelty to give 
unto bloodthirsty men the taste of their own cup; or how can the 
Church of Christ now endure to be so much called on, and 
preached unto by that which every”? dominical day throughout 
the year, that which year by year so many festival times, if not 
commanded by the Apostles themselves*® whose care at that time 
was of greater things, yet instituted either by such universal 
authority as no man,*! or at the least such as we with no reason 
may despise, do as sometime the holy angels did from heaven 
sing, ‘32Glory be unto God on high, peace on earth, towards men 


39 Matt. xxviii. 1 [‘‘Now in the 
end of the Sabbath (z.e. Saturday) 
when the first day of the week began to 
dawn, etc.”]; Mark xvi. 1 [‘* And 
when the Sabbath day was past. ... 
Farly in the morning the first day of 
the week, etc.”]; uke xxiv. I 
[‘‘ Now the first day of the week 
early in the morning, etc.”]; /ohn 
xx. I [‘‘ Now the first day of the 
week came Mary Magdalene early 
when it was yet dark unto the sepul- 
chre”]; z Cor. xvi. 2 [‘‘ Every first 
day of the week let every one of you 
put aside by himself and lay up as 
God hath prospered him that then 
there be no gatherings when I come” ]; 
Afoc. i. 10 [‘ And I was ravished in 
spirit on the Lord’s day ”]. 

80 ἐς Apostolis propositum fuit non 
ut leges de festis diebus celebrandis 
sancirent, sed ut rectee vivendi rationis 
et pietatis nobis auctores essent.” 
Socrat. A/zs¢. lib. v. cap. 21. [‘$ The 
work of the Apostles was not to 
sanction laws about the times of 
festivals, but to be the authors for us 


of a righteous plan of life and piety.” 
The Latin (p. 309) is in the folio pub- 
lished at Basel, 1587, which contains 
all the Church historians in Latin 
versions. Wolfgang Musculus is ap- 
parently the translator of Socrates. ] 

31¢*Quze toto terrarum orbe ser- 
vantur vel ab ipsis Apostolis vel 
conciliis generalibus quorum _— est 
saluberrima in Ecclesia auctoritas 
statuta esse intelligere licet; sicuti 
quod Domini passio et resurrectio et 
in ccelum ascensus et adventus Spiritus 
Sancti anniversaria solennitate cele- 
brantur.” August. “22:2. exviii. [al. 
liv. c. 1..Migne, .S. 2. xxxiil., 200: 
**Customs kept by all the world it is 
right to suppose to have been insti- 
tuted by the Apostles themselves or 
by general councils whose authority 
in the Church is very salutary ; such 
customs are for instance that the 
Lord’s passion and His resurrection, 
and His ascent into heaven, and the 
coming of the Holy Spirit should be 
celebrated by a yearly festival.”] 

82 [uke ii. 14. 


Festivals are everlasting records and memorials 





goodwill,” (for this in effect is the very song that all Christian 
feasts do apply as their several occasions require,) how should the 
days and times continually thus inculcate what God hath done, 
and we refuse to agnize the benefit of such remembrances, that 
very benefit which caused Moyses to acknowledge those guides of 
day and night, the sun and moon which enlighten the world, not 
more profitable to nature by giving all things life, than they are to 
the Church of God by occasion of the use they have in regard of 
the appointed festival times? That which the head of all philo- 
sophers hath said of women,°’ “If they be good the half of the 
commonwealth is happy wherein they are,” the same we may fitly 
apply to times, well to celebrate these religious and sacred days is 
to spend the flower of our time happily. They are the splendour 
and outward dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses of ancient 
truth,** provocations to the exercise of all piety, shadows of our 
endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting records and 
memorials, wherein they which cannot be drawn to hearken unto 
that we teach, may only by looking upon that we do, in a manner 
read whatsoever we believe. 


3 Arist. Rhet.i.5,§6. “Ὅσοις yap τὰ 
κατὰ γυναῖκας φαῦλα, ὥσπερ Λακεδαι- 
μονίοις, σχεδὸν κατὰ τὸ ἥμισυ οὐκ 
εὐδαιμονοῦσιν. Almost the same senti- 
ment occurs in Polit, ii. 6 or 9, where 
the Spartan polity is criticised. The 
reference to ‘‘ Moses” is doubtless an 
allusion to Gez. i. 14.] 

[Keble quotes from Smith’s 
Account of the Greek Church, 1680, 
p- 18. ‘* Next to the miraculous and 
gracious providence of God, I ascribe 
the preservation of Christianity among 
them to the strict and religious obser- 
vation of the festivals and fasts of the 
Church: this being the happy and 
blessed effect of those ancient and 
pious institutions, the total neglect of 
which would soon introduce ignorance 
and a sensible decay of piety and 
religion in other countries besides the 
Levant. This certainly is the chiefest 
preservative of religion in those 
eastern countries, against the poison 
of the Mahometan superstition. For 


2E 


children, and those of the most ordin- 
ary capacities, know the meaning of 
these holy solemnities, at which times 
they flock to church in great com- 
panies, and thereby retain the memory 
of our blessed Saviour’s birth, dying 
upon the cross, resurrection, and 
ascension, and keep up the constant 
profession of their acknowledgment of 
the necessary and fundamental points 
of faith: as of the doctrine of the 
blessed Trinity, and the like. And 
while they celebrate the sufferings and 
martyrdoms of the Apostles of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
other great saints, who laid down 
their lives most joyfully for His name, 
and underwent with unwearied and 
invincible patience all the torments 
and cruelties of their heathen per- 
secutors, they take courage from such 
glorious examples, and are the better 
enabled to endure with less trouble 
and regret the miseries and hardships 
they daily struggle with.’’] 
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Days of humiliation and sorrow 





LXXII. 


OF DAYS APPOINTED AS WELL FOR ORDINARY, AS FOR 


EXTRAORDINARY FASTS IN THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


[1.] The matching of contrary things together is a kind of 


illustration to both. 


Having therefore spoken thus much of 


festival days, the next that offer themselves to hand are days 


of pensive humiliation and sorrow. 


Fastings are either of men’s 


own free and voluntary accord as their particular devotion doth 
move them thereunto; or else they are publicly enjoined in the 


Church and required at the hands of all men. 


LCh. lxxii. argues that fasts are the 
festivals of the sad. ‘‘ Nature is the 
general root of both.”” The eagerness 
of Cecil and the Privy Council to 
press fish days upon the nation for 
‘* politic” reasons only has obscured 
the religious reason of fasting, which 
is the first and necessary reason. 
Upon this preamble follows a sketch 
of the history of fasts among the Jews 
and in the early Church, with a dis- 
cussion of the more important and 
interesting questions that history 
raises. The opposite extremes of 
Montanus and Aerius are to be 
shunned. Hooker wishes to urge 
especially two points, (1) that fasting 
is a necessary exercise of spiritual 
religion; (2) that public fasting of 
all together is godly and profitable. 
A glance at the list of occasional 
forms of prayer put out by authority 
in Elizabeth’s reign, Lzturgical Ser- 
veces (Park. Soc.), pp. 458-474, will 
show what efforts were made to make 
(2) a feature of public worship in the 
English Church. ] 

Tie Cali b eal peos [χ: ὟΝ τ 2e Ἢ 
‘*¥ will not enternow to discuss whether 
it were well done to fast in all places 
according to the custom of the place. 
You oppose Ambrose and Augustine ; 
I could oppose Ignatius and Tertul- 
lian, whereof the one saith, It is zefas, 
‘a detestable thing,’ to fast upon the 
Lord’s day, the other that it is to kill 
the Lord. Tertull. de Coron. Mil. 
[c. 3 ‘* Die Dominico jejunium nefas 
ducimus, vel de geniculis adorare.”’| 
Ignatius, Hpzst. ad Phillippen. [c. 13, 
οὗτος χριστοκτόνος ἐστίν, but the epistle 
is spurious.} And although Ambrose 
and Augustine being private men at 


There are! which 


Rome would have so done, yet it fol- 
loweth not that if they had been 
cilizens and ministers there they would 
have done it. And if they had done so 
yet it followeth not but that they would 
have spoken against that appointment 
of days and νομοθεσίαν of fasting, 
whereof Eusebius saith that Montanus 
was the first author. I speak of that 
which they ought to have done. For 
otherwise I know they both thought 
corruptly of fasting ; when as the one 
saith, ‘it was remedy or reward to fast 
other days, but in Lent not to fast 
was sin’; and the other asketh, ‘what 
salvation we can obtain if we blot not 
out our sins by fasting, seeing that the 
Scripture saith that fasting and alms 
doth deliver from sin,’ and therefore 
calleth them ‘new teachersthat shut out 
the merit offasting.’ August. de Temp. 
lxit. Serm. [‘*Quia aliis diebus 
jejunare remedium est aut premium, 
in quadragesima non jejunare pecca- 
tum est. Alio tempore qui jejunat 
accipiat indulgentiam, in quadrage- 
sima qui non jejunat, sentiet poenam.” 
p-. 200, Leyden, 1561. Migne puts 
the sermon in the Appendix, S. Z. 
Xxxix. 2022.] Ambr. lib. x. Zfzst.” 
[‘* Qui sunt ergo hi preeceptores novi, 
qui meritum excludant jejunii?” Ep. 
63, §§ 16, 17, Migne, S. Z. xvi. 1194. 
Whitgift, 1. 222, had quoted from St. 
Augustine, Ep. 86. al. 36. (Migne, 
S. Δ. xxxili. 151) the answer made by 
St. Ambrose to him, when perplexed 
about the propriety of fasting on the 
Saturday; ‘‘Quando hic sum, non 
jejuno Sabbato ; quando Rome sum, 
jejuno Sabbato: et ad quamcunque 
ecclesiam veneritis, ejus morem ser- 
vate, si pati scandalum non vultis aut 


Observed by “politic” order 








altogether disallow not the former kind, and the latter they greatly 
commend, so that it be upon extraordinary occasions only, and 
after one certain manner exercised. But yearly or weekly fasts 
such as ours in the Church of England they allow no further than 
as the temporal state of the land doth require the same for the 
maintenance of seafaring men and preservation of cattle, because 
the decay of the one and the waste of the other could not well be 
prevented but by a politic order? appointing some such usual 


change of diet as ours is. 


facere:” ‘*When I am here, I fast 
not on the Saturday ; when I am at 
Rome, I fast on the Saturday ; and to 
what church soever you come, keep 
the custom thereof, if you will neither 
suffer offence nor give offence,” 
which rule St. Augustine adopted as 
his own. Whitgift also points out, 
p. 228, that T. C., opposing the ex- 
pressions of Tertullian and St. Ignatius 
against fasting on Sundays, would 
appear to have forgotten the ancient 
distinction between the Sabbath and 
the Lord’s day, and therefore: ‘‘The 
replier setteth the Fathers together by 
the ears without cause.”’] 

*[The ‘‘ Act touching certain politic 
constitutions made for the maintenance 
of the Navy,”—5 Eliz. c. 5,—ordered 
that Wednesday ‘shall be hereafter 
cebserved and kept... asa Fish day 
» +. as the Saturdays in every week 
be or ought to be,” under a penalty 
of £3 or 3 months’ imprisonment. 
It ordered this ‘‘for the benefit and 
commodities of this realm to grow as 
well in maintenance of the Navy as 
in sparing and increase of flesh victual,” 
and contained a paragraph declaring 
that the statute ‘‘ is purposely intended 
and meant politicly for the increase 
of fishermen and mariners and repair- 
ing of Port Towns and navigation, 
and not for any superstition to be 
maintained in the choice of meats ΩΝ 
and therefore, be it enacted that 
‘* whosoever shall by preaching teach- 
ing writing or open speech, notify that 
any eating of fish and forbearing of 
flesh mentioned in this statute is of 
any necessity for the saving of the 
soul of man, or that it is the service 
of God, or otherwise’ than as other 
politic laws are to be, that then such 
person shall be punished as spreaders 
of false news are or ought to be.” 
The statute was to continue ten years 


from 1564. The portion of it order- 
ing Wednesday to be a fish day was 
repealed by 27 Eliz. c. 11, which 
re-enacted the rest of the statute, and 
forbade tavern-keepers, under a 
penalty of £5, to sell flesh victual 
upon “‘ Fridays Saturdays and days 
appointed by former laws to be fish 
days.” By 2 and 3 Edw. VI. c. 19, 
flesh was forbidden on Fridays or 
Saturdays, Ember days or Lent, under 
a penalty of ros. and 10 days im- 
prisonment, with a protest that no 
distinction of meats was intended but 
that fishermen must be maintained, 
and ‘‘due and godly abstinence is a 
mean to virtue and to subdue men’s 
bodies to their soul and _ spirit.” 
See Froude’s History of England 
(1870), v. 143; Gibson’s Codex (1761), 
i. 254-7. Cecil’s notes in 1563 for 
the Bill making Wednesday a fish 
day are extant (Calendar of State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. year 1563, p. 220). 
When Wednesday is discontinued, 
Friday is again mentioned as well 
as Saturday. In the Brit. Mus. 
Library there is A brief note of the 
benefits that grow to this Realm by the 
observation of Fish days, issued by the 
Privy Council in 1593. It alludes to 
a ‘little book,” published apparently 
by authority, in which its arguments 
are set forth ‘‘more at large”; and 
ends with a calculation of the number 
of ‘‘beefes” spared by a one day’s 
abstinence a week. It reckons that 
“the Lent with Friday and Saturday in 
every week and the other accustomed 
fish days being collected together ex- 
tend to 153.” Consult also Henry 
Holland’s The Christian Exercise of 
Fasting (1596); The Second Part of 
the Homily of Fasting, //omilies 
(1859), p. 288-9; The Letter of the 
Privy Council to Grindal in 1576, 
Remains (Park Soc.), p. 407-8; 
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“Politic” reasons for fasting secondary 


We are therefore the rather to make it manifest in all men’s 
eyes, that set times of fasting appointed in spiritual considerations 
to be kept by all sorts of men took not their beginning either 
from Montanus or any other whose heresies may prejudice the 
credit and due estimation thereof, but have their ground in 
the law of nature, are allowable in God’s sight, were in all ages 
heretofore, and may till the world’s end be observed not without 
singular use and benefit. 

[2.] Much hurt hath grown to the Church of God through a 
false imagination that fasting standeth men in no stead for any 
spiritual respect, but only to take down the frankness of nature 
and to tame the wildness of flesh. Whereupon the world being 
bold to surfeit doth now blush to fast, supposing that men when 
they fast, do rather bewray a disease, than exercise a virtue. I 
much wonder what they who are thus persuaded do think, what 
conceit they have concerning the fasts of the Patriarchs, the 
Prophets, the Apostles, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 

The affections of joy and grief are so knit unto all the actions 
of man’s life, that whatsoever we can do or may be done unto us, 
the sequel thereof is continually the one or the other affection. 
Wherefore considering that they which grieve and joy as they 
ought cannot possibly otherwise live than as they should, the 
Church of Christ, the most absolute and perfect school of all 
virtue, hath by the special direction of God’s good Spirit hitherto 
always inured men from their infancy partly with days of festival 
exercise for the framing of the one affection, and partly with times 
of a contrary sort for the perfecting of the other. Howbeit over 
and besides this, we must note that as resting so fasting likewise 
attendeth sometimes no less upon the actions of the higher, than 
upon the affections of the lower part of the mind. “ Fasting 
(saith Tertullian)? is a work of reverence towards God.” The 


Strype’s Grindal, p. 107 ; and Jewel’s 
View of a Seditious Bull (the Bull of 
Pope Pius V. against Elizabeth), 
Works (Park. Soc.), iv. 1142. ] 

3[ The reference is to Tertullian’s in- 
temperate tract De Jejun. adv. Psych. 
c. vii. ‘‘ Ita jejunium in Deum rever- 
entice opus est.”” Cf. alsoc. vi. ‘* Cui 
cor evectum potius inveniebatur quam 
impinguatum, quadraginta diebus toti- 
demque noctibus supra humance 
nature facultatem jejunium perennavit, 
spiritali fide virtutem subministrante : 


et vidit oculis Dei gloriam, et audivit 
auribus Dei vocem, et corde conjecit 
Dei legem.” “δε (Moses) whose 
‘heart’ was found habitually ‘lifted 
up’ rather than fattened up, who 
in forty days and as many nights 
maintained a fast above the power 
of human nature, while spiritual 
faith ministered strength to him: 
both saw with his eyes God’s glory 
and heard with his ears God’s 
voice and understood with his heart 
God’s law.” And c. ix. ‘* Tali victu 
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end thereof sometimes elevation of mind ; sometime the purpose BOOK V. 
thereof clean contrary. The cause why Moyses in the mount did Ch. Ixxii 
so long fast was mere divine speculation, the cause why David, 
humiliation. Our life is a mixture of good with evil4 When we 
are partakers of good things we joy, neither can we but grieve at 
the contrary. If that befall us which maketh glad, our festival 
solemnities declare our rejoicing to be in Him Whose mere unde- 
served mercy is the author of all happiness; if any thing be 
either imminent or present which we shun, our watchings, fastings, 
cries and tears are unfeigned testimonies, that ourselves we con- 
demn as the only causes of our own misery, and do all acknowledge 
Him no less inclinable than able to save. And because as the 
memory of the one though past reneweth gladness ; so the other 
called again to mind doth make the wound of our just remorse to 
bleed anew, which wound needeth often touching the more, for 
that we are generally more apt to calendar saints’ than sinners’ 
days, therefore there is in the Church a care not to iterate the 
one alone but to have frequent repetition of the other. 

Never to seek after God saving only when either the crib or 
the whip doth constrain were brutish servility: and a great 
derogation to the worth of that which is most predominant in 
man, if sometime it had not a kind of voluntary access to God 
and of conference as it were with God, all these inferior con- 
siderations laid aside. In which sequestration forasmuch as ® 


David exomologesin suam expressit, 
cinerem quidem edens velut panem, 
1. e. panem velut cinerem aridum et 
sordidum ; potum vero fletu miscens, 
utique pro vino.” ‘By such food 
David expressed his own repentance ; 
‘eating ashes indeed as it were bread,’ 
that is, bread dry and foul like ashes ; 


παρέμιξε δὲ καὶ τῆς ἀμείνονος φύσεως, 
εὐδιίσαι ποτὲ καὶ γαληνιάσαι τὴν 
ψυχὴν δικαιώσας. Philo, de Abraham. 
[c. 36, p. 256. Paris, 1552. ‘* And 
let no one suppose that joy pure 
and unmixed with sorrow comes 
down from heaven to earth, but 
there is a mixture of the two. 


‘mingling also his drink with weep- 
ing, —of course instead of wine.” See 
below, § 11, and the note on 
exomologesis, Pusey’s Library of the 
Fathers, Tertullian, p. 376.) ‘‘Neque 
enim cibi tempus in periculo: 
semper inedia moeroris sequela est. ” 
Tertull. de Jejun. [c. 7. ‘‘ Peril has 
no time for food: . . . hunger is ever 
the attendant of mourning.”] 

4 Μηδεὶς δ᾽ ὑπολαβέτω τὴν ἄκρατον 
καὶ ἀμιγῆ λύπης χαρὰν ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ 
καταβαίνειν ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγκέ- 
κραται ἐξ ἀμφοῖν. .. οὐ γὰρ εἴασεν 
ὁ πατὴρ τὸ ἀνθρώπων γένος λύπαις καὶ 
ὀδύναις καὶ ἄχθεσιν ἀνιάτοις ἐμφέρεσθαι, 


For the Father has not permitted the 
race of men to be wholly devoured by 
griefs and sorrows and _ incurable 
anguish, but has mixed in their lot 
something of the better kind, deeming 
it just that the soul should enjoy a 
sleep and a season of calm weather.” 
Philo has explained that God only in 
heaven knows perfect joy, which the 
good man on earth must renounce 
as Abraham renounced Isaac, or 
laughter. ] 

> John iv. 34. [‘‘ Jesus said unto 
them, My meat is that I may do the 
will of Him that sent Me and finish 
His work.”] 
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BOOK Vv. higher cogitations do naturally drown and bury all inferior cares, 
Ch. Ixxii, the mind may as well forget natural both food and sleep by being 
carried above itself with serious and heavenly meditation, as by 
being cast down with heaviness drowned and swallowed up of | 
sorrow. 

[3.] Albeit therefore concerning Jewish abstinence from certain 
kinds of meats as being unclean the Apostle doth teach that | 
“the kingdom of heaven is not meat nor drink,” that ‘food 
commendeth us not unto God”® whether we take it or abstain | 
from it; that if we eat we are not thereby the more accept- 
able in His sight, nor the less if we eat not; his purpose 
notwithstanding was far from any intent to derogate from that 
fasting, which is no such scrupulous abstinence as only refuseth | 
some kinds of meats and drinks lest they make him unclean that | 
tasteth them, but an abstinence whereby we either interrupt or | 
otherwise abridge the care of our bodily sustenance, to shew by 
this kind of outward exercise the serious intention of our minds 
fixed on heavenlier and better desires, the earnest hunger and 
thirst whereof depriveth the body of those usual contentments, 
which otherwise are not denied unto it. 

[4.] These being in nature the first causes that induce fasting, 
the next thing which followeth to be considered is the ancient 
practice thereof amongst the Jews. Touching whose private 
voluntary fasts the precept which our Saviour gave them was,’ 
““When ye fast look not sour as hypocrites. For they disfigure 
their faces that they might seem unto men to fast. Verily I say 
unto you they have their reward. When thou fastest, anoint thy 
head, and wash thy face, that thou seem not unto men to fast, 
but unto the Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret will reward thee openly.” Our Lord and Saviour 
would not teach the manner of doing, much less propose a 
reward for doing that which were not both holy and acceptable 
in God’s sight. The Pharises weekly bound themselves unto 
double fasts,’ neither are they for this reproved. Often fasting 








6 Rom. xiv. 173 [z Cor. viii. 8]. 

7 Matt. vi. 16. [Geneva, almost 
verbatim. ] 

8 Tuke xviii. 12. [51 fast twice in 
the week.” On Monday and Thurs- 
day, when Moses was said to have 
come down from and gone up into 
the Mount. Consult Lightfoot’s notes 
on Matt. ix. 14 and Luke xviii. 12 in 


Hore Hebr. et Talm. ii. 160, 111. 184 ; 
and Dict. of Bible (Hastings), i. 855, 
which quotes the passage in the 
Didache (viii. 1.) where Christians are 
bidden not to fast with the hypocrites 
on the second and fifth days, but on 
the fourth and sixth, Wednesday and 
Friday. ] 
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which was a virtue in John’s disciples? could not in them of BOOK Υ. 
itself be a vice, and therefore not the oftness of their fasting but Ch. Ixxii. 
their hypocrisy therein was blamed. 

[5-] Of public !° enjoined fasts upon causes extraordinary the 
examples in Scripture are so frequent that they need no particular 
rehearsal. Public extraordinary fastings were sometimes for 
one! only day, sometimes for three,!2 sometimes for seven.!® 
Touching fasts not appointed for any such extraordinary causes, 
but either yearly or monthly or weekly observed and kept, first 
upon the ninth! day of that month the tenth whereof was the 
feast of expiation, they were commanded of God that every soul 
year by year should afflict itself. Their yearly fasts every fourth 
month in regard of the city of Jerusalem entered by the enemy,!° 
every fifth in memory of the overthrow of their temple,!® every 
seventh for the treacherous destruction and death of Godolias” 
the very last stay which they had to lean unto in their greatest 
misery, every tenth in remembrance of the time when siege 
began first to be laid against them ; 18 all these not commanded 
of God Himself but ordained by a public constitution of their 
own, the Prophet! Zacharie expressly toucheth. That St. 


9[ Matt. ix. 14. ‘Then came the δίζοντος σωματικοῦ πάθους, ὁποῖα φιλεῖ 


disciples of John to Him, saying, Why 
do we and the Pharisees fast oft, and 
Thy disciples fast not.”] 

02 Chron. xx. [Jehosaphat’s fast 
before his victory over Moab and 
Ammon.] Jer. xxxvi. [The fast before 
Baruch reads the law to the people. ] 
£zraviii. [v. 21. Ezra’s fast. ‘‘At the 
river by Ahava, I proclaimed a fast.”] 
1 Sam. vii. [The fast at Mizpeh before 
the victory over the Philistines. ] 

Judges xx. 26. [When Israel was 
fighting against Benjamin. ] 

2 Mae. xiii. 12. [When Judas 


Maccabzeus was about to fight 
Eupator. ] 
7 Sam. xxxi. 12. [When the 


men of Jabesh Gilead had buried the 
bones of Saul.] 7, Chron. x. 12. 
[The parallel to 7 Sam. xxxi. 13.] 

4 Levit. xxiii. [The chapter en- 
numerates the feasts of the Lord.] 
xvi. [The Atonement. The phrase 
“*to afflict the soul” is used for ‘‘to 
fast” in these chapters.] Philo[in ws. 
Mosts,| de hujus festi jejunio ita 
loquitur: Οὐ σιτίον, οὐ ποτὸν ἔξεστι 
προσενέγκασθαι, καθαραῖς ὅπως δια- 
γοίαις, μηδενὸς ἐνοχλοῦντος μηδὲ ἐμπο- 


συμβαίνειν ἐκ πλησμονῆς, ἑορτάζωσιν, 
ἱλασκόμενοι τὸν πατέρα τοῦ παντὸς 
αἰσίοις εὐχαῖς. δι’ ὧν ἀμνηστείαν μὲν 
παλαιῶν ἁμαρτημάτων, κτῆσιν δὲ καὶ 
ἀπόλαυσιν νέων ἀγαθῶν εἰώθασιν 
αἰτεῖσθαι, p. 447. [Paris, 1552, “On 
this fast it is not lawful to partake of 
food or drink, that men may keep the 
feast with pure thoughts, not troubled 
and impeded by the bodily passion 
repletion is apt to excite, and may 
propitiate the Father of the universe 
with holy prayers ; by which they are 
wont to obtain pardon of their former 
sins and the possession and enjoyment 
of new blessings.” Hooker copies the 
mistakes of his text ; αἰσίοις for ὅσιαις, 
and ἀμνηστείαν for ἀμνηστίαν. 

ἘΠ xexix, 2) 1.16.7] 

GY Jer. 11. 12-14, 2 Kings Xxv. 
8-10. ] 

Mier: zit) tag. J 

Tae ers Wie 1 

19 Zach. viii. 19. [‘ Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, The fast of the fourth 
month, and the fast of the fifth, and the 
fast of the seventh, and the fast of the 
tenth, shall be to the house of Judah 
joy and gladness and prosperous high 
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Jerome 30 following the tradition of the Hebrews doth make the first 
a memorial of the breaking of those twelve tables when Moyses 
descended from Mount Sina;*! the second a memorial as well 
of God’s indignation condemning them to forty years’ travail in 
the desert,” as of His wrath in permitting Chaldeans to waste, 
burn and destroy their city; the last a memorial of heavy tidings 
brought out of Jewry to Ezechiel** and the rest which lived as 
captives in foreign parts, the difference is not of any moment, 
considering that each time of sorrow is naturally evermore a 
register of all such grievous events as have happened either in 
or near about the same time. To these I might add sundry 
other fasts about twenty in number ordained amongst them by 
like occasions and observed in like manner, besides their weekly 
abstinence Mondays and Thursdays throughout the whole year.4 


feasts: therefore love the truth and 


peace.” Zechariah had been con- 
sulted by a deputation of colonists 
from Bethel (Zech. vii. 2) as to the 
need of a continued observance of 
the fast of the fifth month now that 
the Temple was nearly rebuilt. Con- 
sult Wright’s Zechariah (1879) ch. vii. ; 
and Dict. of Bzble (Hastings), art. 
“* Fasting,” 1. p. 854. ] 

[In loc. Zech.  ‘*Cogimur ad 
Hebrzos recurrere, et scientiz veri- 
tatem de fonte magis quam de rivulis 
queerere: preesertim cum non pro- 
phetiaaliquade Christo, ubitergiversari 
solent, et veritatem celare mendacio, 
sed historize ex preecedentibus et con- 
sequentibus ordo texatur. Jejunium 
quarti mensis, qui apud Latinosvocatur 
Julius, die septima et decima ejusdem 
mensis, illud arbitrantur, quando de- 
scendens Moyses de monte Sina 
tabulas Legis abjecerit atque confre- 
gerit; et juxta Hieremiam muri 
primum rupti sunt civitatis. In quinto 
mense qui apud Latinos appellatur 
Augustus, cum propter exploratores 
terree sancte seditio orta esset in 
populo, jussi sunt montem non ascen- 
dere; sed per quadraginta annos longis 
ad terram sanctam circuire dispendiis, 
ut exceptis duobus Chaleb et Josue, 
omnes in solitudine caderent. In hoc 
mense et a Nabuchodonosor, et multa 
post secula a Tito et Vespasiano, 
templum Hierosolymis incensum est 
atque destructum, capta urbs Bethel 
ad quam multa millia confugerant 
Judeorum, aratum templum in igno- 


miniam gentis oppresse a Turannio 
Rufo. In septimo vero, qui apud nos 
appellatur October, sicut supra dixi- 
mus, occisus est Godolias, et Judz 
tribusac Hierusalem reliquie dissipatze. 
Legamus Hieremiam. Mense decimo, 
qui apud nos Januarius dicitur, eo 
quod anni janua sit atque principium, 
Ezechiel in captivitate positus audivit, 
et cunctus populus captivorum, quinto 
mense templum esse subversum, quod 
plenissime in eodem propheta cogno- 
scimus.” Migne, S. Z. xxv. 1475.] 

δι Exod. XXxil. 

2 Numb. xiv. 

23 | Azek. xxiv. 1, 2.] 

24 Vide Riber. lib. v. cap. 21. [De 
Templo, et de 115 que ad Templum 
pertinent, by Franciscus Ribera Villa- 
castinensis, priest of the Society of 
Jesus and Doctor of Theology, p. 214. 
Salamanca, 1591, and p. 366, Antwerp, 
1593- Book V. is De Diebus festis 
Hebreorum. c. 21 ennumerates 24 
fasts which are akin to feasts in so far 
as they are religious observances. At 
the close of his list he says, ‘‘ His 
diebus addiderunt magistri Judzeorum 
singulis anni hebdomadis jejunium 
secundi et quinti diei, 1. 6. secundze 
et quinte feriz, tribus de causis: 
propter excidium templi, propter 
combustam legem, et propter blasphe- 
miam Rabsace.” See Wright, of. czt., 
Ρ- 163, and Dict. of Bible (Hastings), 
art. ‘‘ Feasts and Fasts.” Comp. 
Maimonides, Zaamith, § τ. quoted 
by Lightf. Hor. Heb. (1859), iii 
184-5. ] 


Some sort Jews fasted on the Sabbath 

ce a A δ ν ek ὃ πὸ 

[6.] When men fasted it was not always after one and the 
same sort, but either by depriving themselves wholly of all food 
during the time that their fasts continued, or by abating both the 
quantity and kind of diet. We have of the one a plain example 
in the Ninevites’ fasting,”® and as plain a precedent for the other 
in the Prophet Daniel,?° “I was,” saith he, “in heaviness for 
three weeks of days; I ate no pleasant bread, neither tasted flesh 
nor wine.” Their tables when they gave themselves to fasting 
had not that usual furniture of such dishes as do cherish blood 
with blood, but for food?’ they had bread, for suppage salt, and 
for sauce herbs. Whereunto the Apostle may be thought to 
allude saying,** “One believeth he may eat all things, another 
which is weak” (and maketh a conscience of keeping those 
customs which the Jews observe) “eateth herbs.” This austere 
repast they took in the evening after abstinence the whole day. 
For to forfeit a noon’s meal and then to recompense themselves 
at night was not their use. Nor did they ever accustom them- 
selves on Sabboths or festival days to fast.29 

[7-] And yet it may be a question whether in some sort 
they did not always fast the Sabboth. Their fastings were 
partly in token of penitency, humiliation, grief and sorrow, 
partly in sign of devotion and reverence towards God. Which 
second consideration (I dare not peremptorily and boldly affirm 
any thing) might induce to abstain till noon, as their manner 
was on fasting days to do till night. May it not very well be 


51 Jonah iii. 7.) 

Dan. X. 2, 3. 

77 Puram et sine  animalibus 
ceenam.” Apul. in Asc/ep. in fin. 
[Oper. p. 380. ed. Vulcan. 1594. 


bread for food and salt for seasoning.” 
p- 617. Paris, 1552.] 

38 Rom. xiv. 2; Hieron. lib. ii. 
contra Jovinian. [§ 16. Migne, S. 2. 
xxiil. 310. St. Jerome comments on 


Apuleius was formerly supposed to 
be the translator of Hermetds Tris- 
megisti Asclepius sive de Natura 
Deorum Dialogus. Asclepius in the 
dialogue is the pupil of Hermes. See 
art. ‘‘ Hermes,” Dict. Greek and Roman 
Mythol. ii. 414.] ‘*Pastum et potum 
pura nosse non ventris scilicet sed 
anime causa.” Tertul. de Fenit. [c. 
9. “Τὸ use plain food for meat 
and drink, not for the belly’s but for 
the soul’s sake.”] Vide Phil. lib. de 
vita contempl. [See especially c. ix. 
kal τράπεζα καθαρὰ τῶν ἐναίμων, ἐφ᾽ 
ἧς ἄρτοι μὲν τροφὴ, προσόψημα δε ἅλες. 
“The table too bears nothing which 
has blood, but there is placed upon it 


St. Paul, saying that he attacks not 
Christian fasts but Jewish supersti- 
tions. ] 

9 Judith. viii. 6. [** And she fasted 
all the days of her widowhood, save 
the day before the Sabbath and the 
Sabbaths and the day before the new 
moons and in the feasts and solemn 
days of the house of Israel.””] ΒΕ. Mos. 
in Misneh Tora, lib. 111. (qui est de 
tempor.) cap. de Sab. et cap. de 
Jejun. [cap. i, p. 3. of Carpzovius’ 
Version. ‘‘Non definiunt jejunia 
populo universo, neque diebus Sab- 
bati, neque diebus festis.” Vid. 
Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. c. 11. p. 276.] 
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They fasted till after their Synagogue service 


BOOK V. thought that hereunto the sacred *° Scripture doth give some 


Ch. Ixxii. 


secret kind of testimony? Josephus is plain, that the sixth 
hour*! (the day they divided into twelve) was wont on the 
Sabboth always to call them home unto meat. Neither is it 
improbable but that the heathens did therefore so often upbraid 
them with fasting on that day.%? Besides they which found so 
great fault with our Lord’s disciples, for rubbing a few ears of 
corn in their hands on the Sabboth day, are not unlikely to 
have aimed also at the same mark. For neither was the 
bodily pain so great that it should offend them in that respect, 
and the very manner of defence which our Saviour there useth 
is more direct and literal to justify the breach of the Jewish 
custom in fasting than in working at that time.** Finally the 
Apostles afterwards themselves when God first gave them the 
gift of tongues, whereas some in disdain and spite termed 
grace drunkenness, it being then the day of Pentecost and but 
only a fourth part of the day spent, they use this as an argu- 
ment against the other cavil, ‘‘These men,” saith Peter, “are 
not drunk as you suppose,** since as yet the third hour of the 


day is not overpast.” 


30 Nehem. viii. 3. 12. [Ezra read the 
Law to the people ‘‘in the street that 
was before the watergate from the 
morning unto the mid-day,” after- 
wards, ‘‘ All the people went to eat 
and to drink.”’] 

31° Hora sexta, quae Sabbatis 
nostros ad prandium vocare solet, 
supervenit.” Joseph. lib. de Vita sua. 
[8 54. ‘(There would have been a 
tumult had not) the sixth hour arrived 
which was wont on the Sabbath to 
call our people home unto meat,” p. 
567, fosephi Opera, 1548. In this 
edition the de Vita sua was for the 
first time translated into Latin by 
Gelenius. ] 

32 ἐς Sabbata Judzorum a Mose in 
omne cevum jejuniodicata.” Justin, lib. 
xxxvi. [c. 2. ‘*The Sabbath was by 
Moses declared for all time a fast day.” 
Justin, the abbreviator of the Phzlippic 
History of Trogus Pompeius, gives a 
curious account of the Jews in his 36th 
Book. Casaubon suggested that the 
use of Sabbath for the whole week, 
e.g. “1 fast twice a Sabbath,” may 
have caused the mistake of Justin ; and 
of Augustus, quoted in the next re- 
ference.] ‘‘ Ne Judzeus quidem, mi 


Tiberi, tam libenter Sabbati jejunium 
servat quam ego hodie_ servavi.” 
Sueton. in Octav. cap. 76. [‘‘No 
Jew, my Tiberius, so willingly keeps 
his Sabbath fast as I to-day have kept 
it.” For, ‘‘libenter,” ‘‘ diligenter,” 
“* strictly,” should be read. Suetonius 
is describing the indifference of 
Octavius to his food, and quotes from 
his letters. ] 

33[ Mat. xii. 1-8, Jk. ii. 23-28, 
avis 15. Βὺ tron ΣΎ 1 
it appears that it was the custom to 
give entertainments on the Sabbath, 
a custom which had led to gluttony 
and excess—Sabbaticus luxus—by St. 
Augustine’s time. Consult Alford’s 
Greek Testament, in loco; and Farrar 
on Lz. v. 1, 2, for the pain, z.e. labour, 
which plucking the ears could come 
under. ] 

34 4cts ii. 15. [Lightfoot, z# loc. 
says, ‘‘That is with us nine o’clock 
in the morning ; before which time, 
especially on the Sabbath and other 
feast days, the Jews were not wont so 
much as to taste anything of meat or 
drink, nor, indeed, hardly of other 
days. . . . Nothing might be tasted 
before the prayers in the Synagogue 


Christians fasted on the two days before Easter 443 
[8.] Howbeit leaving this in suspense as a thing not altogether BOOK Vv. 
certainly known, and to come from Jews to Christians, we find Ch. Ixxii. 
that of private voluntary fastings the Apostle St. Paul speaketh 
more than once.*® And (saith Tertullian) they are sometime 
commanded throughout the Church “ex aliqua sollicitudinis 
ecclesiastice causa,”—“the care and fear of the Church so 
requiring.”°6 Jt doth not appear that the Apostles ordained 
any set and certain days to be generally kept of all. Notwith- 
standing, forasmuch as Christ had fore-signified that when 
Himself should be taken from them His absence would soon 
make them apt to fast,®” it seemeth that even as the first 
festival day appointed to be kept of the Church was the day 
of our Lord’s return from the dead, so the first sorrowful and 
mourning day was that which we now observe in memory of 
His departure out of this world. And because there could be 
no abatement of grief, till they saw Him raised Whose death 
was the occasion of their heaviness, therefore the day He lay 
in the sepulchre hath been also kept and observed as a weep- 
ing day. The custom of fasting these two days before Easter 
is undoubtedly most ancient, insomuch that Ignatius not think- 
ing him a Catholic Christian man which did not abhor and 
(as the state of the Church was then) avoid fasting on the 
Jews’ Sabboth, doth notwithstanding except for ever that one 
Sabboth or Saturday which falleth out to be the Easter-eve,** 
as with us it always doth and did sometimes also with them 
which kept at that time their Easter the fourteenth day of 
March as the custom of the Jews was. It came afterward to 
be an order that even as the day of Christ’s resurrection, so 
the other two*® in memory of His death and burial were 


were finished, which sometimes lasted 
even to noonday.” Hore Hebr. et 
Talm. (1859), iv. 29.] 

37 Cor. vii. 5. [‘‘That ye may 
give yourselves to fasting.”] 2 Cor. 
vi. 5. [6. ‘* By fastings.”] xi. 27. 
[‘‘In fastings often.”] Co. iv. 4. 
[If Colossians is meant, the reference 
isa mistake. See Acts xiv. 23.] 

[De Jejun. c. xiii. ] 

(St. Lukev. 35. ** Then shall they 
fast in those days.’’] 

*8Ignat. Ep. ad Philip. [c. 13. 
The Greek is quoted note 45 below. ] 

9 [ΤῊ Saturday fast is commonly 
held to have been originally a con- 
tinuation of the Friday fast. Ter- 


tullian says (de Jejun. xiv): ‘Cur 
stationibus quartam et sextam sabbati 
dicamus, et jejuniis parasceven 

Quamquam vos etiam sabbatum, si 
quando continuatis, nunquam nisi in 
Pascha jejunandum, secundum ratio- 
nem alibi reditam.” ‘‘Why do we 
devote to Stations the fourth (Wednes- 
day) and sixth (Friday) days of the 
week, and to fasts the preparation 
day (Friday)? But you sometimes 
continue your fast even over the 
Saturday, a day never to be kept as 
a fast except at Easter, according to 
a reason elsewhere given.” Here we 
have two things mentioned—the con- 
tinuation of the ordinary fast involved 
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Wednesday superseded Saturday as a (weekly) fast 


weekly. But this when St. Ambrose lived had not as yet 
taken place throughout all churches, no not in Milan where 
himself was bishop. And for that cause he saith that although 
at Rome he observed the Saturday’s fast, because such was 
then the custom in Rome, nevertheless in his own church at 
home he did otherwise.4? The churches which did not observe 
that day had another instead thereof, which was the Wednes- 
day,*! for that when they judged it meet to have weekly a day 
of humiliation besides that whereon our Saviour suffered death, 
it seemed best to make their choice of that day especially 
whereon the Jews are thought to have first contrived their 
treason together with Judas against Christ.42 So that the 
instituting and ordaining both of these and all other times 
of like exercise is as the Church shall judge expedient for 
men’s good. 

[9.1 And concerning every Christian man’s duty herein, surely 
that which Augustine and Ambrose are before alleged to have 
done, is such as all men favouring equity must needs allow, 
and follow if they affect peace. As for their specified errors, 


? 


in the ‘‘statio” after 3 p.m. to the Rome of fasting on Saturday. St. 


end of the day ; and the continuation 
of the Friday fast on the Saturday. 
For this latter practice the words 
“‘superponere” and ‘‘ superpositio”’ 
came to be used. A passage in illus- 
tration is usually quoted from the 
fragment De Fabrica Mundt, ascribed 
to Victorinus, bishop of Pettau in 
Pannonia, martyred A.D. 303. Routh 
has edited the fragment in Relig. Sac. 
vol. ili, (1846); see especially the 
notes, p. 467, 470, which are given 
by Migne, S. Z. v. 306. Consult 
Bingham, “γιέ. vil. 274, 444, 456; 
but for the canon of the Synod of 
Elvira, see Hefele, i. 147-8. Beve- 
ridge, Works, xil. 310-22, discusses 
the Wednesday and Friday fast, quot- 
ing all the necessary passages from the 
Fathers. See also 2). C. A., articles 
“Fasting,” ‘‘Sabbath,” and ‘‘Statio.”’] 

4[St. Augustine tells us this about 
his friend, St. Ambrose (22. 36, al. 
86, Migne, .S. Z. xxxili. 151) in proof 
of the hberty permitted to Christians. 
Part of their conversation is quoted in 
note I above, p. 435. The letter was 
addressed to Casulanus, an African 
presbyter, who had forwarded to 
Augustine a tract by some Roman 
ecclesiastic on the custom observed by 


Augustine’s letter is described and 
commented on in J. C. &., article 
“* Casulanus.”’] 

“1[Bingham holds that in some 
places ‘‘ for some time they kept three 
fasts in the week by the superposition 
of Saturday to the other two,” but that 
finally ‘‘in all churches which em- 
braced the Saturday fast, Wednesday 
was wholly laid aside.” ἡμέ. vil. 
456. ] 
42(Beveridge and Bingham in the 
chapters referred to in note 39 above 
give the authorities for the Wednesday 
and Friday fast and public worship. 
The earliest passage which gives the 
reasons for the choice of the Wednes- 
day and Friday is the so-called 15th 
Canon of St. Peter of Alexandria, 
who was beheaded A.D. 311. On 
Wednesday the fast is because of the 
Jews ‘‘ taking counsel for the betrayal 
of the Lord,” on Friday, ‘‘ because 
He then suffered for our sake.” The 
Lord’s Day ‘‘we keep as a day of 
gladness, because on it He rose again ; 
and on it according to tradition we do 
not even kneel.” D.C. B. iv. 334, 
and Hefele. St. Augustine says the 
same in the letter to Casulanus 
already mentioned. ] 








The “merit” of fasting 

ἘΝ 0 sma oe .--᾿--.------ς.----------- 
I will not in this place dispute whether voluntary fasting with 
a virtuous purpose of mind be any medicinable remedy of evil, 
or a duty acceptable unto God and in the world to come even 
rewardable as other offices are which proceed from Christian 
piety; whether wilfully to break and despise the wholesome 
laws of the Church herein be a thing which offendeth God ; 
whether truly it may not be said that penitent both weeping 
and fasting are means to blot out sin,* means whereby through 
God’s unspeakable and undeserved mercy we obtain or procure 
to ourselves pardon, which attainment unto any gracious benefit 
by Him bestowed the phrase of antiquity useth to express by 
the name of merit; but if either St. Augustine or St. Ambrose ae 
have taught any wrong opinion, seeing they which reprove 
them are not altogether free from error, I hope they will think 
it no error in us so to censure men’s smaller faults that their 
virtues be not thereby generally prejudiced. And if in churches 
abroad, where we are not subject to power or jurisdiction, dis- 
cretion should teach us for peace and quietness’ sake to frame 
ourselves to other men’s example, is it meet that at home 
where our freedom is less our boldness should be more? [5 
it our duty to oppugn, in the churches whereof we are ministers, 
the rites and customs which in foreign churches piety and 
modesty did teach us as strangers not to oppugn, but to keep 
without show of contradiction or dislike? Why oppose they 
the name of a minister in this case unto the state of a private 
man? Doth their order exempt them from obedience to laws? 
That which their office and place requireth is to shew them- 
selves patterns of reverend subjection, not authors and masters 
of contempt towards ordinances, the strength whereof when 
they seek to weaken they do but in truth discover to the 
world their own imbecilities, which a great deal wiselier they 
might conceal. 

[10.] But the practice of the Church of Christ we shall by 
so much the better both understand and love, if to that which 
hitherto hath been spoken there be somewhat added for more 
particular declaration how heretics have partly abused fasts 


43(S. Amb. 4522. 63. ὃ 16. Migne, 447g 17. loc. cit. ‘¢Qui sunt hi 
S. L. xvi. 1194.“ Quee nobis salus  preeceptores novi, qui meritum ex- 
esse potest, nisi jejunio eluerimus  cludant jejunii?” ‘‘ Who are these 
peccata nostra?” ‘‘What salvation new teachers who deny the merit of 


can we have unless by fasting we blot _ fasting?” 
out our sins ?’’] 
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How heretics have abused fasts 


and partly bent themselves against the lawful use thereof in 
the Church of God. Whereas therefore Ignatius hath said, 
“if any keep Sunday’s or Saturday’s fast*® (one only Satur- 
day in the year excepted) that man is no better than a 
murderer of Christ,” the cause of such his earnestness at that 
time was the impiety of certain heretics, which thought * that 
this world being corruptible could not be made but by a 
very evil author. And therefore as the Jews did by the 
festival solemnity of their Sabboth rejoice in the God that 
created the world as in the author of all goodness, so those 
heretics in hatred of the Maker of the world sorrowed, wept, 
and fasted 47 on that day as being the birthday of all evil. 

And as Christian men of sound belief did solemnize the 
Sunday, in joyful memory of Christ’s resurrection, so likewise 
at the selfsame time such heretics as denied His resurrection 
did the contrary to them which held it, when the one sort 
rejoiced the other fasted. 

Against those heretics which have urged perpetual abstin- 
ence from certain meats as being in their very nature un- 
clean, the Church hath still bent herself as an enemy; St. 
Paul giving charge to take heed of them which under any 
such opinion should utterly forbid the use of meats or drinks. 
The Apostles themselves forbade some, as the order taken at 
Jerusalem declareth. But the cause of their so doing we all 
know. 

[ττ.] Again when Tertullian together with such as were 
his followers began to Montanize, and pretending to perfect 
the severity of Christian discipline brought in sundry unac- 
customed days of fasting, continued their fasts a great deal 
longer and made them more rigorous than the use of the 
Church had been, the minds of men being somewhat moved 


4 Hi τις κυριακὴν ἢ σάββατον νηστεύει 
πλὴν ἑνὸς σαββάτου, οὗτος χριστοκτόνος 
ἐστί. Lpist. ad Philip. [ς. 13.] 

46 Vide Jrene. lib. i. cap. 20-25. 
[These chapters detail the views of 
the heretics Simon Magus, Menander, 
Basilides, Saturninus, Carpocrates, 
and Cerinthus. The heresy that the 
world was not made by God, but by 
powers inferior or even hostile to God, 
identified by some teachers with the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, was a 
feature of Gnosticism. Irenzeus goes 
on to describe Marcion’s teaching. ] 


Epiph. Heres. 21. [§ 4]; 22. [§ 1]; 
23. [8 1]; 24. [§ 2]; 27. [8 2]; 28. 
[$1]; 41. [$1]; 42.[$2]. Vide Caron 
Apost. 55. [See chap. 68, note 8.] 

47[Of Marcion in particular Epi- 
phanius says, Her. xlii. c. 3; ‘‘He 
fasts on the Sabbath (Saturday) for 
this reason. Since, he says, it is the 
rest of the God of the Jews, the maker 
of the world, who rested on the seventh 
day, let us therefore fast on this day, 
lest we practise any rite proper to the 
God of the Jews.” Migne, S. G. ΧΙ. 
699.] 


The over-strictness of Montanus 





at so great and so sudden novelty, the cause was presently 
inquired into. After notice taken how the Montanists held 
these additions to be supplements of the gospel, whereunto 
the Spirit of prophecy did now mean to put as it were the last 
hand, and was therefore newly descended upon Montanus, 
whose orders all Christian men were no less to obey than 
the laws of the Apostles themselves, this abstinence the Church 
abhorred likewise and that justly. Whereupon Tertullian 
proclaiming even open war to the Church, maintained Mon- 
tanism, wrote a book in defence of the new fast, and entitled 
the same, A treatise of Fasting against the Opinion of the 
Carnal Sort. In which treatise nevertheless because so much 
is sound and good, as doth either generally concern the use, 
or in particular declare the custom of the Church’s fasting 
in those times, men are not to reject whatsoever is alleged out 
of that book for confirmation of the truth. His error discloseth 
itself in those places where he defendeth his fasts to be duties 
necessary for the whole Church of Christ to observe as com- 
manded by the Holy Ghost, and that with the same authority 
from whence all other apostolical ordinances came, both being 
the laws of God Himself, without any other distinction or 
difference, saving only that He which before had declared His 
will by Paul and Peter, did now farther reveal the same by 
Montanus also. “Against us ye pretend,” saith Tertullian,*® 
“that the public orders which Christianity is bound to keep 
were delivered at the first, and that no new thing is to be 
added thereunto. Stand if you can upon this point. For 
behold I challenge you for fasting more than at Easter your- 
selves. But in fine ye answer, that these things are to be 
done as established by the voluntary appointment of men, 
and not by virtue or force of any divine commandment. Well 
then,” he addeth, “ye have removed your first footing, and 
gone beyond that which was delivered by doing more than 
was at the first imposed upon you. You say you must do that 
which your own judgments have allowed, we require your 


S8[ De Jejun. c. 13. ““ Preescribitis 


d ᾿ ex arbitrio agenda, non ex imperio. 
constituta esse solemnia huic fidei 


scripturis vel traditione majorum ; 
nihilque observationis amplius adjici- 
endum ob illicitum innovationis. State 
in isto gradu si potestis. Ecce enim 
convenio vos et preter Pascha jejun- 
antes. . . . Denique respondetis hzec 


Movistis igitur gradum, excedendo 
traditionem, cum que non sunt con- 
stituta obitis. Quale est autem, ut tuo 
arbitrio permittas quod imperio Dei 
non das? plus humanz licebit volun- 
tati quam divine potestati? Ego me 
szeeculo non Deo liberum memini.”’] 
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The laxity of Aerius 


obedience to that which God Himself doth institute. Is it 
not strange that men to their own will should yield that which 
to God’s commandment they will not grant? Shall the pleasure 
of men prevail more with you than the power of God Him- 
selir” 

[12.] These places of Tertullian for fasting have worthily 
been put to silence. And as worthily Aerius condemned for 
opposition against fasting. The one endeavoured to bring in 
such fasts as the Church ought not to receive, the other to 
overthrow such as already it had received and did observe: 
the one was plausible unto many by seeming to hate carnal 


looseness and riotous excess much more than the rest of the 
world did, the other drew hearers by pretending the main- 
tenance of Christian liberty: the one thought his cause very 


strongly upheld by making invective declamations with a pale 
and a withered countenance against the Church, by filling the 
ears of his starved hearers with speech suitable to such men’s 
humours, and by telling them no doubt to their marvellous 
contentment and liking,#® “Our new prophecies are refused, 
they are despised. Is it because Montanus doth preach some 
other God, or dissolve the gospel of Jesus Christ, or overthrow 
any canon of faith and hope? No, our crime is, we teach that 
men ought to fast more often than marry, the best feast-maker 
is with them the perfectest saint, they are assuredly mere 
spirit, and therefore these our corporal devotions please them 
not”: thus the one for Montanus and his superstition. The 
other in a clean contrary tune against the religion of the 
Church,®” ‘These set fasts away with them, for they are Jewish 


49 Tertull,, de> Jesus. 1c. SMe het 
Paracleto controversiam faciunt, prop- 


μένη" ταῦτα γὰρ ᾿Ιουδαικά ἐστι, καὶ 
ὑπὸ ζυγὸν δουλείας". .. εἰ γὰρ ὅλως 





ter hoc nove prophetiz recusantur, 
non quod alium Deum _predicent 
Montanus et Priscilla et Maximilla, 
nec quod Jesum Christum solvant, nec 
quod aliquam fidei aut spei regulam 
evertant, sed quod plane doceantszepius 
jejunare quam nubere.” et c. 17. 
‘¢Quis sanctior inter vos, nisi convi- 
vandi frequentior, nisi obsonandi pol- 
lucibilior, nisi calicibus instructior? 
Merito homines solius anime et carnis 
spiritalia recusatis.” The last clause 
means, ‘‘ Men of soul and flesh only, 
as you are, you rightly reject things of 
the spirit.””] 

50 [Οὔτε νηστεία, φησὶν, ἔσται TeTay- 


βούλομαι νηστεύειν, οἵαν δ᾽ ἂν αἱρήσομαι 
ἡμέραν am’ ἐμαυτοῦ, νηστεύω διὰ τὴν 
ἐλευθερίαν. “Ὅθεν παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς πεφιλο- 
τίμηται μᾶλλον ἐν κυριακῇ νηστεύειν 
; . ἔν τε ταῖς ἡμεραῖς τοῦ Πάσχα, 
ὅτε παρ᾽ ἡμῖν χαμευνίαι, ἁγνεῖαι, κακο- 
παθεῖαι, ξηροφαγίαι, εὐχαὶ, ἀγρυπνίαι 
τε καὶ νηστεῖαι, καὶ πᾶσαι τῶν ψυχῶν 
αἱ σωτηρίαι τῶν ἁγίων παθῶν, αὐτοὶ 
ἀπέωθεν ὀψωνοῦσι κρέα τε καὶ οἷνον, 
ἑαυτῶν τὰς φλέβας γεμίζοντες, ἀνακαγ- 
χάζουσι, γελῶντες, χλευάζοντες τὴν 
ἁγίαν ταύτην λατρείαν τῆς ἑβδομαδὸς 
τοῦ Πάσχα ἐπιτελοῦντας.] Epiph. 
Heres. [75. c. 3. Migne, S. G. xlii. 
508. Aerius is known to us only from 
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and bring men under the yoke of servitude; if I will fast let BOOK ν. 
me choose my time, that Christian liberty be not abridged.” Ch. Ixxii. 
Hereupon their glory was to fast especially upon the Sunday, 
because the order of the Church was on that day not to fast. 
“On Church fasting days and specially the week before Easter, 
when with us,” said Epiphanius, “custom admitteth nothing 
but lying down upon the earth, abstinence from fleshly delights 
and pleasures, sorrowfulness, dry and unsavoury diet, prayer, 
watching, fasting, all the medicines which holy affections can 
minister, they are up betimes to take in of the strongest for 
the belly, and when their veins are well swollen they make 
themselves mirth with laughter at this our service wherein we 
are persuaded we please God.” 

[13.] By this of Epiphanius it doth appear not only what 
fastings the Church of Christ in those times used, but also 
what other parts of discipline were together therewith in force, 
according to the ancient use and custom of bringing all men at 
certain times to a due consideration and an open humiliation of 
themselves. Two kinds there were of public penitency, the one 
belonging to notorious offenders whose open wickedness had 
been scandalous ; the other appertaining to the whole Church 
and unto every several person whom the same containeth. It 
will be answered that touching this latter kind it may be exer- 
cised well enough by men in private. No doubt but penitency 
is as prayer a thing acceptable unto God, be it in public or in 
secret. Howbeit as in the one if men were wholly left to their 
own yoluntary meditations in their closets, and not drawn by 
laws and orders unto the open assemblies of the Church that 
there they may join with others in prayer, it may be soon con- 
jectured what Christian devotion that way would come unto in 
a short time: even so in the other we are by sufficient experi- 
ence taught how little it booteth to tell men of washing away 
their sins with tears of repentance, and so to leave them 
altogether unto themselves. O Lord, what heaps of grievous 
transgressions have we committed, the best, the perfectest, the 
most righteous amongst us all, and yet clean pass them over 
unsorrowed for and unrepented of, only because the Church 
hath forgotten utterly how to bestow her wonted times of 


this book of Epiphanius,—75, against anticipated the views of the Puritans 
him. He denounced set fasts. See ἴῃ several particulars. ] 
DG Be earticle, ““Aenus.ete 
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Our Commination Service 


BOOK Vv. discipline, wherein the public example of all was unto every 


Ch. I xxii. 


particular person a most effectual mean to put them often in 
mind, and even in a manner to draw them to that which now 
we all quite and clean forget, as if penitency were no part of a 
Christian man’s duty! 

[r4.] Again besides our private offences which ought not thus 
loosely to be overslipped, suppose we the body and corporation 
of the Church so just, that at no time it needeth to shew itself 
openly cast down in regard to those faults and transgressions, 
which though they do not properly belong unto any one, had 
notwithstanding a special sacrifice appointed for them in the 
law of Moyses,®! and being common to the whole society which 
containeth all, must needs so far concern every man in 
particular, as at some time in solemn manner to require 
acknowledgment with more than daily and ordinary testifications 
of grief. There could not hereunto a fitter preamble be devised 
than that memorable commination set down in the book of 
Common Prayer, if our practice in the rest were suitable. The 
head already so well drawn doth but wish a_proportionable 
body. And by the preface to that very part of the English 
liturgy it may appear how at the first setting down thereof no 
less was intended.®? For so we are to interpret the meaning of 
those words wherein restitution of the primitive church discip- 
line is greatly wished for, touching the manner of public 


[The Day of Atonement. Special 
offermmgs are enumerated in Mum. 
xxix. 7-11; and the sacrifice of the 
scapegoat in Zev. xvi. Compare the 
reference in the First Part of the 


confined, as in 1549, to Ash Wednes- 
day, but ordered to be used ‘‘ divers 
times in the year.” Grindal in 1576 
asked that it should be read ‘‘ three 
times at least,” annually, Arézc/es, 


Homily of Fasting, where ‘‘ public fast- 
ing” as distinguished from ‘‘ private ” 
is illustrated by the Day of Atonement. 
Homilies (1850), p. 280. ] 

°21The recitation of ‘‘ God’s cursing 
against impenitent sinners” was sug- 
gested by the medizeval ‘‘ Form of the 
greater Excommunication ” or ‘* Gene- 
ral Sentence”’ read in Parish Churches 
on four Sundays in the year. The 
‘* primitive ”’ custom of public penance 
is described and discussed by Bingham, 
Anttg. xvill. 2. Τί was not connected 
with Ash Wednesday ; but, ‘‘ we may 
observe with what seriousness, gravity, 
and concern this whole matter was 
transacted.” In the 1552 Prayer 
Book, the Commination was not 


etc., in Remains (Park. Soc.), p. 158. 
For this prelate’s strong views on 
fasting, compare p. 93, where, in the 
““ order for the general fast,” ordered 
in consequence of the plague of 1563, 
he says: ‘‘It cannot be denied, but 
that in this our time, wherein many 
things have been reformed according 
to the doctrine and example of God’s 
Word and the primitive Church, this 
part of fasting and abstinence... hath 
been too much neglected.” Hooker, 
it is to be noted, imagines the ‘‘ primi- 
tive discipline” to have been essenti- 
ally a penance of all in public and 
only secondarily or occasionally a 
penance of notorious sinners. ] 
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penance in time of Lent. Wherewith some being not much BOOK Vv. 
acquainted, but having framed in their minds the conceit of a Ch. Ixsii. 
new “discipline” far unlike unto that of old, they make them- 
selves believe it is undoubtedly this their “discipline” which at 
the first was so much desired.5? They have long pretended that 
the whole Scripture is plain for them. If now the communion 
book make for them too (I well think the one doth as much as 
the other) it may be hoped that being found such a well willer 
unto their cause, they will more favour it than they have done. 
[15.] Having therefore hitherto spoken both of festival days, 
and so much of solemn fasts as may reasonably serve to shew 
the ground thereof in the law of nature, the practice partly 
appointed and partly allowed of God in the Jewish Church, the 
like continued in the Church of Christ, together with the sinister 
oppositions either of heretics erroneously abusing the same, or 
of others thereat quarrelling without cause, we will only collect 
the chiefest points as well of resemblance as of difference 
between them, and so end. First in this they agree, that 
because nature is the general root of both, therefore both have 
been always common to the Church with infidels and heathen 
men. Secondly they also herein accord, that as oft as joy is 
the cause of the one and grief the well-spring of the other, they 
are incompatible.°4 A third degree of affinity between them is 


53[Perhaps Hooker has 2 Admon. 5 Conc, ΤΠ 506. δ. ΠῚ, 52: Wvetat 


p- 57, in his mind: ‘‘ There is also a 
Commination grounded upon great 
reason, if that be well marked, which 
the priest (forsooth) must say at the 
entrance into the matter, that is: what 
a piece of discipline was in former 
times kept about the holy time of 
Lent, which until it be restored, would 
be supplied with the Jewish order. 
But what place of Scripture doth 
induce them to reduce this ceremony? 
Or what place of Scripture would 
warrant such a piece of discipline as 
there they seem very desirous to have 
restored? As who should say such 
devices of observances for days and 
times were profitable or sufferable in 
Christ’s Church. Let them endeavour 
to commend God His discipline which 
should be all the days and times of 
our life exercised in Christ’s Church ; 
let them require that.” The presby- 
terian or consistorian form of govern- 
ment is meant. ] 


Natalitia Martyrum in Quadragesima 
celebrari. [t. i. 1501. Hefele, ii. 320. 
οὐ δεῖ ἐν τεσσαρακοστῇ μαρτύρων 
γενέθλιον ἐπιτελεῖν, ἀλλὰ τῶν ἁγίων 
μαρτύρων μνείαν ποιεῖν ἐν τοῖς σαββάτοις 
καὶ κυριακαῖς. ‘* In Lent no feasts of 
the martyrs shall be celebrated, but 
the holy martyrs shall be commemo- 
rated on the Saturdays and Sundays 
of Lent.” And can. 52. οὐ δεῖ ἐν 
τεσσαρακοστῇ γάμους ἢ γενέθλια 
ἐπιτελεῖν. ‘* No wedding or birthday 
feast shall be celebrated in Lent.” 
The γενέθλια here are not ‘‘ Natalitia 
Martyrum,” as in the previous Canon. 
Can. 49 orders that during Lent the 
bread shall not be offered except on 
Saturday and Sunday. On ordinary 
week-days only a Mzssa Presanctifi- 
catorum was to take place, as is still 
the practice in the Greek Church. 
Leo Allatius gives the reason that the 
consecration is a joyful act, and there- 
fore out of place on days of penitence 
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BOOK vy. that neither being acceptable to God of itself, but both tokens 
Ch. Ixxii. of that which is acceptable, their approbation with Him must 
necessarily depend on that which they ought to import and 
signify ; so that if herein the mind dispose not itself aright, 
whether we rest ®° or fast °° we offend. A fourth thing common 
unto them is, that the greatest part of the world hath always 
grossly and palpably offended in both; infidels because they 
did all in relation to false gods; godless, sensual, and careless 
minds, for that there is in them no constant true and sincere 
affection towards those things which are pretended by such 
exercise ; yea certain flattering oversights there are, wherewith 
sundry, and they not of the worst sort, may be easily in these 
cases led awry, even through abundance of love and liking to 
that which must be embraced by all means, but with caution, 
inasmuch as the very admiration of saints, whether we celebrate 
their glory or follow them in humility, whether we laugh or 
weep, mourn or rejoice with them, is (as in all things the 
affection of love) apt to deceive, and doth therefore need the 
more to be directed by a watchful guide, seeing there is mani- 
festly both ways even in them whom we honour that which we 
are to observe and shun. The best have not still been suffi- 
ciently mindful that God’s very angels in heaven are but angels, 
and that bodily exercise considered in itself is no great matter.*? 
Finally seeing that both are ordinances well devised for the 
good of man, and yet not man created purposely for them as 
for other offices of virtue ὅ8. whereunto God’s immutable law for 


bands of wickedness, to take off 
the heavy burdens, to let the op- 
pressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke? Is it not to deal thy 


and mourning. For other ideas in 
the early church about Saturday 
consult Hefele’s note on Can. 16, Zoc. 
cit. p. 310. It was observed in many 


provinces as the Feast of the Crea- 
tion. | 

5S57sae. ‘is T3t\) ΠῚ cannot sitter 
your new moons nor Sabbaths.” ] 

58 γραῖ. lviii. 3. [‘‘ Wherefore have 
we fasted and thou seest it not.” } 

7 Tim. iv. 8. [‘* For bodily 
exercise profiteth little.” Margin ex- 
plains, ‘‘ Meaning, to be given to 
ceremonies and to such things as 
delight the fahttasies of man.’”’] 

58 Accles, xii. 13. [‘‘ Let us hear 
the end of all: fear God and keep 
His commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man.”] say. lviii. 
6, 7. ἼῈ not this the fasting 
that I have chosen, to loose the 


bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that wander unto thine 
house? When thou seest the naked 
that thou cover him, and hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh Ὁ 
Rom. xiv. 17. [‘* For the kingdom 
of God is not meat nor drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” Margin explains, 
** God will not reign over His by such 
observations.” ] /ac. 1. 27. [** Pure 
religion and undefiled before God, 
even the Father, is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their adver- 
sity, and to keep himself unspotted of 
the world.”] Hed. xii. 14. [‘* Follow 
peace with all men and holiness, with- 
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ever tieth ; it is but equity to wish or admonish that where by BOOK Vv. 
uniform order they are not as yet received, the example of Ch. Ixxii. 
59 Victor’s extremity in the one, and of John’s disciples’ 
curiosity in the other be not followed; yea where they are 
appointed by law that notwithstanding ®! we avoid Judaism, and 
as in festival days men’s necessities for matter of labour, so in 
times of fasting regard be had to their imbecilities, lest they 
should suffer harm doing good. 

[16.] Thus therefore we see how these two customs are in 
divers respects equal. But of fasting the use and exercise 
though less pleasant is by so much more requisite than the 
other, as grief of necessity is a more familiar guest than the con- 
trary passion of mind, albeit gladness to all men be naturally 
more welcome. For first we ourselves do many moe things 
amiss than well, and the fruit of our own ill-doing is remorse, 
because nature is conscious to itself that it should do the 
contrary. Again forasmuch as the world over-aboundeth with 
malice, and few are delighted in doing good unto other men 
there is no man so seldom crossed as pleasured at the hands of 
others, whereupon it cannot be chosen but every man’s woes 
must double in that respect the number and measure of his 
delights. Besides concerning the very choice which oftentimes 
we are to make, our corrupt inclination well considered, there is 
cause why our Saviour should account them happiest that do 
most mourn,®? and why Salomon might judge it better to 
frequent mourning than feasting houses,®* not better simply and 
in itself (for then would nature that way incline) but in regard 
of us and our common weakness better. Job was not ignorant 
that his children’s banquets though tending to amity needed 


out the which no man shall see the 
Lord.”] ZA. ii. το. [‘‘ For we are 
His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath ordained that we should walk in 
them.” A gives v. 4, apparently a 
misprint. ] 

ὅ9 Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. v. c. 23. 
[Victor, bishop of Rome, wished to 
cut off the Asiatic churches from ‘‘ the 
common unity” because they per- 
sisted in keeping their Easter on the 
14th of Nisan. See D.C. B. iv. 
1118. ] 

® Matt. ix. 14. [‘‘ Then came the 
disciples of John to Him saying, Why 


do we and the Pharisees fast oft, and 
Thy disciples fast not ?’’] 

61 Col. ii. 16. [** Let no man there- 
fore condemn you in meat and 
drink, or in respect of an holy day, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days.”’] 

2 Matt. v. 4. [‘* Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” A misprints c. vi.] 

8 Fecles. vii. 4. [‘‘It is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to 
go to the house of feasting, because 
this is the end of all men; and the 
living shall lay it to his heart.”’] 
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BOOK V. sacrifice.6 Neither doth any of us all need to be taught that 

Ch. xxii, in things which delight we easily swarve from mediocrity, and 
are not easily led by a right direct line. On the other side 
the sores and diseases of mind which inordinate pleasure 
breedeth are by dolour and grief cured. For which cause as all 
offences use to seduce by pleasing, so all punishments endeavour 
by vexing to reform transgressions. We are of our own accord 
apt enough to give entertainment to things delectable, but 
patiently to lack what flesh and blood doth desire, and by virtue 
to forbear what by nature we covet, this no man attaineth unto 
but with labour and long practice. 

[17.] From hence it riseth that in former ages abstinence and 
fasting more than ordinary was always a special branch of their 
praise in whom it could be observed and known, were they 
such as continually gave themselves to austere life; or men that 
took often occasions in private virtuous respects to lay Salomon’s 
counsel aside,®* ‘“ Eat thy bread with joy,” and to be followers 
of David’s example which saith,® “I humbled my soul with 
fasting”; or but they who otherwise worthy of no great com- 
mendation have made of hunger some their gain, some their 
physic, some their art, that by mastering sensual appetites 
without constraint, they might grow able to endure hardness 
whensoever need should require. For the body accustomed to 
emptiness pineth not away so soon as having still used to fill 
itself. 

Many singular effects there are which should make fasting 
even in public considerations the rather to be accepted. For I 
presume we are not altogether without experience how great 
their advantage is in martial enterprises that lead armies of men 
trained in a school of abstinence. It is therefore noted at this 
day in some that patience of hunger and thirst hath given them 
many victories; in others that because if they want there is no 
man able to rule them, nor they in plenty to moderate them- 
selves, he which can either bring them to hunger or overcharge 


64 Job i. 5. [‘* And when the days 


85 Ry παντὶ δὲ μάλιστα φυλακτέον τὸ 


of their banquetting were gone about, 
Job sent and sanctified them, and rose 
up early in the morning and offered 
burnt offerings according to the num- 
ber of them all: for Job thought, It 
may be that my sons have sinned and 
blasphemed God in their hearts. Thus 
did Job every day.”] 


ἡδὺ καὶ τὴν ἡδονήν" οὐ yap ἀδέκαστοι 
κρίνομεν αὐτήν. Arist. Ath. ii. cap. 9. 
[8 6. ‘* But in all cases we must be 
especially on our guard against pleasant 
things and against pleasure; for we 
can scarce judge her impartially.”’] 

88 Bicclesd xe 72 

87 Psal. xxxv. 13. 
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them is sure to make them their own overthrow.®® What nation Book v. 
soever doth feel these dangerous inconveniences may know Cb. Ixxii 
that sloth and fulness in peaceable times at home is the cause 
thereof, and the remedy a strict observation of that part of 
Christian discipline which teacheth men in practice of ghostly 
warfare against themselves those things that afterwards may help 
them justly assaulting or standing in lawful defence of them- 
selves against others. 

[18.] The very purpose of the Church of God both in the 
number and in the order of her fasts, hath been not only to 
preserve thereby throughout all ages the remembrance of miseries 
heretofore sustained, and of the causes in ourselves out of 
which they have arisen, that men considering the one might 
fear the other the more, but farther also to temper the mind lest 
contrary affections coming in place should make it too profuse 
and dissolute, in which respect it seemeth that fasts have been 
set as ushers of festival days for prevention of those disorders 
as much as might be, wherein notwithstanding the world always 
will deserve, as it hath done, blame,®® because such evils being 
not possible to be rooted out, the most we can do is in keeping 
them low; and (which is chiefly the fruit we look for) to create 
in the minds of men a love towards frugal and severe life, to 
undermine the palaces of wantonness, to plant parsimony as 
nature where riotousness hath been study, to harden whom 
pleasure would melt, and to help the tumours which always 
fulness breedeth, that children as it were in the wool of their 
infancy dyed with hardness may never afterwards change colour ; 
that the poor whose perpetual fasts are necessity, may with 


nimia 


[The overthrow of the German 
Protestant army in France,—‘‘the 
army of the reiters,’—a.D. 1587, 
might possibly be in Hooker’s mind 
when he wrote this sentence. Or the 
contrast between the armies at the 
battle of Coutras in the same year. 
Davila says, ‘* Piu che tutte le fatiche, 
e tutte I’ industrie del Duca di Guisa 
nuoceva agli Alemanni I’ abbondanza 
di vini, di uve, di frutte, e di carnaggi, 
de’ quali sono copiose quelle pro- 
vincie.” lib. viii. p. 365. See 
Baird’s Huguenots and Henry of 
WVavarre,i.7. Classical scholars will 
call to mind the boast of Poverty,— 
ὅτι τοῦ Πλούτου παρέχω βελτίονας 
ἄνδρας, Aristophanes, Plutus, 539-42. ] 


89 ἐς Valde absurdum est 
saturitate velle honorare martyrem 
quem scias Deo placuisse jejuniis. 
[Ita tibi semper comedendum est, ut 
cibum et oratio sequatur et lectio.” 
“Tt is highly ridiculous to honour by 
immoderate feasting a martyr who, as 
you know, pleased God by his fasting. 
And when you take food let prayer 
and the reading of the word be 
attendants always upon your repast.” 
The previous sentence advises the 
keeping of feasts, ‘‘not so much by 
profusion of meats as by exaltation 


of mind.”] Hieron. Zfist. ad 
Eustoch. [Ep. 31. Migne, S. 2. 
xxli. 446.] 
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Ch. Ixxii. 


Ch. Lxxiii. 


God's ordinance of Matrimony 


better contentment endure the hunger which virtue causeth 
others so often to choose and by advice of religion itself so 
far to esteem above the contrary; that they which for the most 
part do lead sensual and easy lives, they which as the prophet 
David describeth them,” ‘‘are not plagued like other men,” 
may by the public spectacle of all be still put in mind what 
themselves are; finally that every man may be every man’s daily 
guide and example as well by fasting to declare humility as by 
praise to express joy in the sight of God, although it have herein 
befallen the Church as sometimes David, so that the speech of 
the one may be truly the voice of the other,’ “‘ My soul fasted, 
and even that was also turned to my reproof.” 


LXXIII. THE CELEBRATION OF MATRIMONY.!} 


[1.7 In this world there can be no society durable 
otherwise than only by propagation. Albeit therefore single life 
be a thing more angelical and divine, yet sith the replenishing 
first of earth with blessed inhabitants and then of heaven with 
saints everlastingly praising God did depend upon conjunction of 
man and woman, He which made all things complete and perfect 
saw it could not be good to leave men without any helper unto 
the fore-alleged end. 

[2.] In things which some farther end doth cause to be desired 
choice seeketh rather proportion than absolute perfection of 
goodness. So that woman being created for man’s sake to be 
his helper in regard of the end before-mentioned, namely the 


70 Psal. \xxiii. 5. 

DSPsalmalxixp TOs ile Vly SOU! 
fasted,” is G. and not either version 
of B.B. 1572.] 


[Ch. Ixxiii. deals with matrimony 
and defends the English ‘‘form of 
solemnisation.” The words of Hooker 
about the ‘‘due and sweet proportion” 
between the excellency of husband 
and wife, and his remarks that ‘‘ the 
kind of love which is the perfectest 
ground of wedlock is seldom able to 
yield any reason of itself,” are sur- 
prising from one whose own marriage 
is reported to have been so infelicitous 
and prosaic. Contrast the tone of 


Milton; and compare the delicacy 
and reverence of Shakespeare’s de- 
lineation of his heroines. The 
admonitioners (note 18 below) attack 
the ring, complaining that ‘‘ they 
foully abuse and dally withal, in taking 
it up and laying it down.” Such in- 
temperate language displays Puritanism 
at its worst. The narrowness which 
despises music and mirth and all 
zesthetic delights goes on remorselessly 
to interfere with the affections. Simple 
folk are deprived of the ancient lan- 
guage through which their deepest 
feelings have found expression; the 
vernacular of the heart is forbidden. ] 
ὙΠΟ Ca Lb sale Ρ- 1θ0. 





By the very heathen counted holy 





having and the bringing up of children, whereunto it was not 
possible they could concur unless there were subalternation 
between them, which subalternation is naturally grounded upon 
inequality, because things equal in every respect are never 
willingly directed one by another: woman therefore was even 
in her first estate framed by nature not only after in time but 
inferior in excellency also unto man, howbeit in so due and sweet 
proportion as being presented before our eyes, might be sooner 
perceived than defined. And even herein doth lie the reason 
why that kind of love which is the perfectest ground of wedlock 
is seldom able to yield any reason of itself. 

[4.1 Now that which is born of man must be nourished with 
far more travail, as being of greater price in nature and of 
slower pace to perfection, than the offspring of any other creature 
besides. Man and woman being therefore to join themselves 
for such a purpose, they were of necessity to be linked with 
some strait and insoluble knot. The bond of wedlock hath 
been always more or less esteemed of as a thing religious and 
sacred. The title which the very heathens themselves do there- 
unto oftentimes give is “ Holy.”? Those rites and orders which 
were instituted in the solemnization of marriage, the Hebrews 
term by the name of conjugal “sanctifications.” ὃ 

[4.] Amongst ourselves because sundry things appertaining 
unto the public order of matrimony are called in question by 
such as know not from whence those customs did first grow, 
to shew briefly some true and sufficient reason of them shall 
not be superfluous, although we do not hereby intend to yield 
so far unto enemies of all church orders saving their own, as 
though every thing were unlawful the true cause and reason 
whereof at the first might hardly perhaps be now rendered. 

Wherefore to begin with the times wherein the liberty of 
marriage is restrained. ‘There is,” saith Salomon, “ἃ time 


2Tods ἱεροὺς γάμους. Dionis. Hali- 
car. Antézq. lib. ii. [c. 25.] 

3 ἐς Kidduschin” in Rztuali Heb. de 
benediction. mnuptiarum. [‘‘ Apud 


Bibl. Hebr. ii. 747. The tract ‘‘ Kid- 
duschin” is the third title of the 
third series in the Mischna, ed. Su- 
renhus. t. ili. 359, etc. See also 


Rabbinos JP synecdochice dicitur de 
consecratione sponsae ad conjugium, 
pro ‘desponsare, despondere, spondere. 
O'Z7P ‘sanctificationes’: item ‘des- 
ponsationes, sponsalia’; de quibus 
integer liber extat apud Talmudicos 
sic vocatus.” Buxt. Lex. Hebr. et 
Talm. col. 1978, 1980. Comp. Wolf. 


ΤΟΣ ΣΟ 

“ἘΣ Adm. καὶ κα Wr ii..276: ‘*We 
speak not of licences granted out of 
this court to marry in forbidden times, 
as in Lent, in Advent, in the gang 
week, when the priest in his surplice, 
singing gospels and making crosses 
rangeth about in many places, upon 
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BOOK V. for all things, a time to laugh and a time to mourn.”® 
Ch. Ixxiii. 


Weddings not “convenient” 


during fasts 


That 


duties belonging unto marriage and offices appertaining to 
penance are things unsuitable and unfit to be matched together, 


the Prophets®-and Apostles’ themselves do witness. 


Upon 


which ground as we might right well think it marvellous absurd 
to see in a church a wedding on the day of a public fast, so 
likewise in the selfsame consideration our predecessors thought 
it not amiss to take away the common liberty of marriages during 
the time which was appointed for the preparation unto and 
for exercise of general humiliation by fasting and praying, 


weeping for sins.® 


the ember days, and to forbidden 
persons, and in exempt places.” 
Whitgift says that he ‘‘ mislikes that 
there should be any time forbidden to 
marry in, for that can have no good 
meaning.” As to the ‘‘ gang week” 
and ‘‘gang tide,” consult Grindal’s 
Injunctions at York for the Larty, 
1571; ‘“‘ The vicar and churchwardens 
with certain of the substantial men of 
every parish . . . shall in the days of 
the rogations, commonly called cross- 
week or gang-days, walk the accus- 
tomed bounds of every parish,” saying 
Psalms 103 and 104 and reading the 
Litany and the homily for Rogation 
week. (Grindal’s Remains, Park. 
Soc. 141.) In Strype, Azz. 1. ii. 
382, is the following, among other 
articles, ‘‘ propounded and divulged ” 
by Cartwright at Cambridge, 1570. 
“*xx. Matrimonium certis quibusdam 
anni temporibus interdicere, papis- 
ticum est.” See Bp. Cooper’s Admo- 
nition, pp. 103-107 (pp. 82-6. 1847). 
“ΤῊ bishops . . . prohibit marriage 
at certain times, most contrary e 
God’s word: ‘that is,’ say they, ‘ 
papistical practice, to fill the donee 5 
purse : yea it is a doctrine οἵ Anti- 
christ and of the Devil himself, 
prohibiting marriages even in laymen.’ 
. . . This must needs be thought 
a captious and rigorous interpretation, 
to say that a stay of marriage for 
certain days and weeks is an un- 
christian forbidding of marriage. 

For then it is a popish disorder also, 
and antichristian corruption, to stay 
marriage for three weeks, until the 
banns| Wbewaskeday.)r. «ΒΒ. ἢ 
think it not a matter of such necessity, 
neither is it so greatly pressed, as they 
pretend. I think there is no law 


remaining, that is so little executed as 
that is.”’] 

5[ Eccles. iii. 1.) 

6 Joel ii. 16. [‘‘ Gather the people, 
sanctify the congregation, gather the 
elders, assemble the children and those 
that suck the breasts; let the bride- 
groom go forth of his chamber and the 
bride out of her bridechamber.”] 

77 Cor. vii. 5. [‘* Defraud not one 
another, except it be with consent for 
a time that ye may give yourselves to 
fasting and prayer, and again come 
together that Satan tempt you not for 
your incontinency.”’] 

8[Con. Laod. can. 52; Hefele, ii. 
300. The Canon forbids weddings or 
birthday feasts in Lent. It is adopted 
by Gratian, Deeretum, ii., causa 53, 
qu. 4, Ὁ. 8; p. 1249. See above, ὃ 
Ixxii. § 15, note. In Bishop Gibson’s 
Codex Juris LEcclesiastict Anglicant 
(Oxford, 1761, p. 430) there is a note 
on the clause in Canon 62 of the 1603 
Canons which forbids the clergy to 
celebrate marriages at any ‘‘unseason- 
able times.” ‘‘ That is, of the day, not 
of the year ; concerning which latter 
head, I find no prohibitions expressed 
or plainly supposed in our Constitu- 
tions or Canons. But there is a place 
in Lyndwood’s Gloss” (The Provzn- 
ciale, seu Constitutiones Anglia, Paris, 
1501, folio, is a digest in five books 
of the synodal constitutions of the 
province of Canterbury with an ex- 
planatory gloss; it was composed by 
William Lyndwood, Bishop of Here- 
ford, 1442-46, and is the principal 
authority for English Canon Law) 
‘‘ which not only implies a prohibition 
of times in general, but expressly 
mentions the times prohibited. ‘So- 
lennisatio non potest fieri a prima 


The custom of laying down money 
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[5.] As for the delivering up of the woman either by her father BOOK V. 
or by some other, we must note that in ancient times 9 all women Ch. Ixxiii 
which had not husbands nor fathers to govern them had their 
tutors, without whose authority there was no act which they did 
warrantable.!° And for this cause they were in marriage delivered 


unto their husbands by others. 


Which custom retained hath still 


this use, that it putteth women in mind of a duty whereunto the 
very imbecility of their nature and sex doth bind them, namely to 
be always directed, guided and ordered by others, although our 
positive laws do not tie them now as pupils. 

[6.] The custom of laying down money seemeth to have been 
derived from the Saxons, whose manner was to buy their wives. ἢ 


Dominica Adventus usque ad Octavas 
Epiphaniz exclusive ; et a Dominica 
LXX usque ad primam Dominicam 
post Pascha inclusive ; et a prima die 
Rogationum usque ad septimum diem 
Pentecostes inclusive.’ It is also 
certain that a distinction of times hath 
been observed as the law of our Re- 
formed Church; not only from the 
clause which we may observe in several 
Licences in our Books, Quocunqgue 
anni tempore, but also from a remark- 
able dispute which happened in Arch- 
bishop Parker’s time between the 
Master of the Faculties and the Vicar 
General, whether the first only or the 
second in conjunction with him, had 
a right to grant Licences on that par- 
ticular head. Which point is further 
confirmed by the attempts that have 
been made in Parliament and Convo- 
cation to take away that distinction of 
times. In Parliament, 17 Eliz. a bill 
was depending, entitled, dm Act de- 
claring Marriages lawful at all times: 
and in Convocation, 1575, the last of 
the articles presented to the Queen for 
confirmation (but by her rejected) was, 
‘That the Bishops shall take order, 
that it shall be published and declared 
in every Parish Church within their 
diocese before 1 May next coming, 
that marriage may be solemnized at 
all times of the year.” Which goes 
further than what had been projected 
upon that head in the year 1562, when 
the scheme intended to be offered to 
the Parliament or Convocation or both 
was: ‘ That it shall be lawful to marry 
at any time of the year without dis- 
pensation, except it be upon Christmas 
day, Easter day, and six days going 


before, and upon Pentecost Sunday.’ ” 
For the last point consult Strype, 
Annals, τ. ii. p. 4753 and Blunt’s 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 
1884, p. 447-] 

9. ἐς Mulieres antiquo jure tutela per- 
petua continebat. Recedebant vero a 
tutoris potestate que in manum con- 
venissent.” Boet. in Zopzc. Cic. [This 
is the comment on Jofzc. 16. Cicero’s 
Topica is an abridgment of Aristotle’s 
work. The comment on it, ascribed 
to A. M. Severinus Boethius, the 
minister of Theodoric, was frequently 
reprinted in the 16th century, with the 
original text, e.g. 3rd ed. Paris, 1535, 
Ρ. 75, and ed. Basil, 1570, p. 781. 
‘* By ancient law women were held in 
perpetual guardianship. But those 
who had married ceased to be in the 
power of the guardian.”’] 

10 ἐς Nullam ne privatam quidem rem 
foeminas sine auctore agere majores 
nostri voluerunt.” Liv. lib. [xxxiv. 
c. 2. ‘Our forefathers did not allow 
women to transact even private busi- 
ness except under authority.”] The 
reason yielded by Tully this, ‘‘propter 
infirmitatem consilii.” [‘‘ On account 
of the weakness of their judgment.”’] 
Cic. gro Mur. [c. 12.] 

Vide Leg. Saxon. tit. 6. et 17. 
[The reference is to the Laws of the 
Saxons given in John Heroldt’s O77g7- 
num ac Germanicarum Antiguitatum 
Libri, Basel, 1557, p. 124, tit. vi. 3, 4. 
‘Qui viduam ducere velit, offerat 
tutori pretium emptionis ejus, consen- 
tientibus ad hoc propinquis ejus.” 
He who would marry a widow must 
offer her guardian the amount of her 
cost with the consent of her relatives.” 
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Ch. Ixxili. 


The antiquity of the use of the ring 





But seeing there is not any great cause wherefore the memory of 
that custom should remain, it skilleth not much although we 
suffer it to lie dead, even as we see it in a manner already worn 
out. 

The ring hath been always used as an especial pledge of faith 
and fidelity. Nothing more fit to serve as a token of our pur- 
posed endless continuance in that which we never ought to 
revoke. This is the cause wherefore the heathens themselves 
did in such cases use the ring, whereunto Tertullian alluding 
saith, that in ancient times “‘No woman was permitted to wear 
gold saving only upon one finger, which her husband had 
fastened unto himself with that ring which was usually given 
for assurance of future marriage.”!2 The cause why the Chris- 
tians use it, as some of the fathers think, is !° either to testify 
mutual love or rather to serve for a pledge of conjunction in 
heart and mind agreed upon between them. But what rite and 
custom is there so harmless wherein the wit of man bending 


“ΟἹ tutor abnuerit, convertat se ad 
proximos ejus, et eorum consensu 
accipiat illam, paratam habens pecu- 
niam, ut tutori ejus, si forte aliquid 
dicere velit, dare possit, hoc est solid. 
cece.” ‘*If the guardian refuses it he 
must turn to her nearest relations and 
take her by their consent, having the 
money ready, that he may be able to give 
it to the guardian, if he wishes to say 
anything, (with the words) This is 300 
crowns.” And p. 126, tit. xvii. ‘‘ Lito 
Regis liceat uxorem emere, ubicunque 
voluerit. Sed non liceat wllam foemi- 
nam vendere.” (‘‘Zz¢zs, adscriptitius, 
servus glebe.” Ducange.) ‘‘ The 
king’s thrall may buy his wife where 
he please. But it is not lawful for him 
to sell any woman.” John Heroldt, 
born in 1511 in Suabia, was a learned 
minister, resident most of his life in 
Basel, who took the name of Basilius. 
In the 1549 Prayer Book the rubric 
about the ring reads: ‘* The man shall 
give unto the woman a ring, avd other 
tokens of spousage, as gold and silver, 
laying the same upon the book.” 
‘“Tokens of spousage”’ means speci- 
mens or symbols of the dowry, of 
which the ring itself is the chief one. 
Consult Wheatly’s Rational Lllustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer 
(1858), p. 501, with Dr. Corrie’s 
notes. | Cartwright’s Article xx., 


quoted above in note 4, ends: ‘‘ Venale 
illud [matrimonium] facere aliquando 
intolerabilius etiam est.”’] 

12 ¢¢Aurum nulla norat preter unico 
digito quem sponsus oppignerasset 
pronubo annulo.” Tertull. 4/o/. cap. 
6. [‘‘ Had pledged to himself with the 
wedding ring.” Hooker seems to think 
the ring a ring of betrothal. The 
“‘unicus digitus” means ‘‘the fourth 
finger of the left hand,” supposed to 
be connected by a vein with the heart, 
and called ‘‘ digitus medicinalis.” In 
the medizeval service the ring was put 
first on the thumb in the Name of the 
Father, then on the next finger in the 
Name of the Son, then on the next in 
the Name of the Holy Ghost, and 
lastly on the so-called fourth finger, 
saying, Amen, where it was to be left, 
‘*because a certain vein is in the fourth 
finger (in medico), going to the heart”’ 
(Sarum Rubric). See note 16 below. ] 

13Tsidor. de Hecles. Offic. 1. 11. c. 19. 
[‘‘ Illud vero quod imprimis annulus a 
sponso sponse datur, fit hoc nimirum 
vel propter mutuze fidei signum, vel 
propter id magis, ut eodem pignore 
eorum corda jungantur.” ‘‘The giving 
of a ring in the first place by the bride- 
groom to the bride takes place no 
doubt either as a sign of mutual faith 
or better to signify the joining of their 
hearts by the same token.”] 
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itself to derision may not easily find out somewhat to scorn and BOOK ν. 
jest at? He that should have beheld the Jews! when they Ch. txxiii. 
stood with a four cornered garment spread over the heads of 
espoused couples while their espousals were in making, he that 
should have beheld their praying over a cup and their delivering 
the same at the marriage feast with set forms of benediction 15 
as the order amongst them was, might being lewdly affected take 
thereat as just occasion of scornful cavil as at the use of the ring 


in wedlock among Christians. 16 


“Elias, Zhesb. tx dict. Hhupha, 
[See p: 76; n. 15. ‘°Wercall the 
garment which they spread over the 
head of the bridegroom and the bride, 
with four staves, at the time of espou- 
sals, 1211; from the Scripture expres- 
sion (/satah iv. 5), ‘Upon all the 
glory there (is) 2%, a defence, or 
canopy of light:’ and (Psalm xix. 5) 
‘As a bridegroom cometh out of his 
ΓΞ, chamber:’ or, ‘from under his 
bridal canopy.’” Ed. Fagii, 1531, 

. 119. | 

3 In Ritual. de benedict. nuptiarum. 
[See Selden, Uxor Hebr. lib. ii. c. 7, 
who quotes a ‘‘benedictio spon- 
salium,” and a ‘‘benedictio poculi.” 
The latter is: ‘‘ Benedictus sis Domi- 
nus Deus noster Rex mundi qui creasti 
fructum vitis.”’ ‘‘ Blessed be Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the world, 
Who hast created the fruit of the 
vine.” There is a short marriage 
service in Génébrard’s Chronographia, 
Leyden, 1609, p. 73. See p. 475, n. 
23. For modern authorities on Jewish 
marriage see Dict. of the Bible, Hast- 
ings, 111, 277; and for the canopy, 
ii.) 2723) 

16[ ddmon. W. iii. 353. ‘‘ As for 
matrimony, that also hath corruptions 
too many. It was wont to be counted 
a sacrament, and therefore they use yet 
a sacramental sign to which they attri- 
bute the virtue of wedlock, I mean the 
wedding ring, which they foully abuse 
and dally withal, in taking it up and 
laying it down. In putting it on 
they abuse the name of the Trinity.” 
Whitgift replies (iii. 353-4); ‘<I 
know it is not material whether the 
ring be used or no, for it is not of the 
substance of matrimony ; neither yet 
a sacramental sign, no more than 
sitting at communion is, but only a 
ceremony; of the which M. Bucer, 
writing his judgment upon the first 


communion-book set out in the time 
of King Edward, saith on _ this 
sort. ‘This ceremony is very pro- 
fitable, if the people be made to 
understand what is thereby signified : 
as that the ring and other things first 
laid upon the book and afterward by 
the minister given to the bridegroom 
to be delivered to the bride, do signify 
that we ought to offer all that we have 
to God before we use them, and to 
acknowledge that we receive them at 
His hand to be used to His glory. The 
putting of the ring upon the fourth 
finger of the woman’s left hand, to the 
which, as it is said, there cometh a 
sinew or string from the heart, doth 
signify that the heart of the wife ought 
to be united to her husband ; and the 
roundness of the ring doth signify, 
that the wife ought to be joined to 
her husband with 4 perpetual 
band of love, as the ring itself is 
without end.’” See Bucer’s Script. 
Anglic. pp. 488-9, Basel, 1577. T. 
C2159: (Alon! We 10209354.) Sih 
it be M. Bucer’s judgment which is 
alleged here for the ring, I see that 
sometimes Homer sleepeth. For first 
of all I have shewed that it is not 
lawful to institute new signs or sacra- 
ments, and then it is dangerous to do 
it, especially in this which confirmeth 
the false and popish opinion of a 
sacrament, as is alleged by the Ad- 
monition. And thirdly, to make such 
fond allegories of the laying down of 
the money, of the roundness of the 
ring, and of the mystery of the fourth 
finger, is (let me speak it with his 
good leave) very ridiculous and far 
unlike himself. And fourthly, that he 
will have the minister to preach upon 
these toys, surely it savoureth not of 
the learning and sharpness of the 
judgment of M. Bucer.’’] 
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Cavils against ‘“‘With my body J thee worship” 








[7-] But of all things the most hardly taken is the uttering 
those words, ‘With my body I thee worship,” ΠΤ in which words 
when once they are understood there will appear as little cause as 
in the rest for any wise man to be offended. First therefore 
inasmuch as unlawful copulation doth pollute and dishonour 18 
both parties, this protestation that we do worship and honour 
another with our bodies may import a denial of all such lets 
and impediments to our knowledge as might cause any stain, 
blemish, or disgrace that way, which kind of construction being 
probable would easily approve that speech to a peaceable and 
quiet mind. Secondly in that the Apostle’? doth so expressly 
affirm that parties married have not any longer entire power 
over themselves, but each hath interest in other’s person, it 
cannot be thought an absurd construction to say that worshipping 
with the body is the imparting of that interest in the body unto 
another which none before had save only ourselves. But if 
this were the natural meaning the words should perhaps be as 
requisite to be used on the one side as on the other, and there- 
fore a third sense there is which I rather rely upon. Apparent it 
is that the ancient difference between a lawful wife and a con- 
cubine was only” in the different purpose of man_betaking 


17[ Adm. W. ili. 353. ‘‘ Theymake and adoration; but by the examina- 





the new-married man according to the 
popish form to make an idol of his 
wife, saying, ‘ With this ring I thee 
wed, with my body I thee worship.’ ” 
Whitgift answers (iii. 355); ‘‘ Yet St. 
Peter, z ££. iii. speaking to the 
husband said, ‘Ye husbands, dwell 
with them as men of knowledge, 
giving honour unto the woman.’” 
T. C. retorts (i. 160. al. 190. W. iii. 
355); ‘‘M. Doctor... must under- 
stand that it is one thing with us to 
worship and another thing to honour.” 
Whitgift rejoins (W. iii. 356); ‘‘ This 
word, worshif, when it is spoken of 
one man towards another, can have 
no other signification than reverence 
and duty, which is required by the 
law of God, of nature, of civility.” 
Compare Luke xiv. 10. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have worshzp in the presence of them 
that sit at meat with thee.” See 
also Phenix, 2. 1. 168; where King 
James at the Hampton Court confer- 
ence discusses the point. ‘‘I was 
made believe that the phrase did 
impart no less than divine worship 


tion I find that it is an usual English 
term, as a gentleman of worship, and 
the sense agreeable unto the script- 
ure’s giving honour unto the wife. 
But (turning to Dr. Reynolds with 
smiling) many a man speaks of Robin 
Hood who never shot in his bow; if 
you had a good wife yourself you 
would think all the honour and 
worship you could do to her were 
well bestowed.” The King also had 
himself been married with a ring, and 
“*thought they would prove to be 
scarce well married who are not 
married with a ring.”’] 

18 Rom. i. 24. [‘ Wherefore also 
God gave them up to their own hearts’ 
lusts, unto uncleanness, to defile their 
own bodies between themselves.” ] 

197 Cor. vii. 4. [‘‘ The wife hath 
not the power of her own body but 
the husband; and likewise also the 
husband hath not the power of his 
own body but the wife.” ] 

LL, penult. D. de concub. (Digest, 
libs παν ππ Ἰ Ρ. 35... ΠῚ Ὲ 
last law but one is, ‘‘ Concubinam 


The “worship” given to a wife 








himself to the one or the other. If his purpose were only 
fellowship, there grew to the woman by this mean no worship 
at all but the contrary. In professing that his intent was to 
add by his person honour and worship unto hers, he took her 
plainly and clearly to wife. This is it which the Civil Law doth 
mean when it maketh a wife to differ from a concubine in 
dignity ;22 a wife to be taken where” conjugal honour and 
affection doth go before. The worship that grew unto her being 
taken with declaration of this intent was that her children became 
by this mean legitimate and free ; herself was made a mother over 
his family; last of all she received such advancement of state as 
things annexed unto his person might augment her with, yea a 
right of participation was thereby given her both in him and even 
in all things which were his. This doth somewhat the more 
plainly appear by adding also that other clause, “With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” The former branch having granted 
the principal, the latter granteth that which is annexed thereunto. 

[8.] To end the public solemnity of marriage with receiving 
the blessed sacrament is a custom so religious and so holy, 
that if the Church of England be blameable*® in this respect 


married persons to receive the com- 
munion, as they do their Bishops and 
Priests when they are made.” Whit- 
gift answers (111. 356); ‘‘Truly I 


ex sola animi destinatione estimari 
oportet.” ‘* The status of concubine 
ought to depend only upon the pur- 
pose of the man’s mind.”’] 


217, ‘item legato.” sect. penult. 
D. de legat. 3. [‘‘ Parvi refert, uxori 
an concubine quis leget .. . sane 
enim, #zs¢ dignitate, nihil interest.” 
**Tt matters little whether a bequest be 
made to a wife or a concubine; ... 
for doubtless except in dignity there is 
no difference.” Digest, lib. xxxii. 1. 
49. 4. p. 451. ] 

221, ‘*donationes.” D. de donatzont- 
éus. [‘*An maritalis honor et af- 
fectio pridem precesserit, personis 
comparatis, vitae conjunctione con- 
siderata, perpendendum esse respondi : 
neque enim tabulas facere matri- 
monium.” ‘‘I have answered that 
it is to be considered whether conjugal 
honour and affection have gone before, 
the persons being compared, and their 
manner of life together being con- 
sidered ; for a will does not make a 


marriage.” Digest, lib. xxxix. tit. 5, 
1. 31. p. 609.] 
(Adm. (W. ili. 353): ‘‘ Because 


in Popery no holy action may be done 
without a mass, they enjoin the 


marvel what you mean, so wickedly 
to revile so godly and so holy a law. 
Well, I will only set down M. Bucer’s 
judgment of this thing also... ‘ Est 
illud admodum pie ordinatum, ut 
novi conjuges una quoque de mensa 
Domini communicent, nam non nisiin 
Christo Domino debent Christiani 
inter se matrimonio jungi.’ ‘That 
is also godly ordained that the new- 
married folks should receive the Com- 
munion; for Christians ought not to 
be joined in matrimony but in Christ 
the Τοῦτος. το υ (i160: 81. 100. 
W. ili. 356) rejoins ‘‘ As for the re- 
ceiving of the Communion when they 
be married, that it is not to be suffered, 
unless there be a general receiving, I 
have before at large declared; and as 
for the reason that is fathered of M. 
Bucer, (which is, that those that be 
Christians may not be joined in 
marriage but in Christ,) it is very 
slender and cold: as if the sacrament 
of the Supper were instituted to 
declare any such thing ; or they could 
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Ch. Ixxtv. 


The newly-married couple should communicate 
it is not for suffering it to be so much but rather for not 
providing that it may be more put in ure. The laws of 
Romulus concerning marriage*+ are therefore extolled above 
the rest amongst the heathens which were before, in that they 
established the use of certain special solemnities, whereby the 
minds of men were drawn to make the greater conscience of 
wedlock, and to esteem the bond thereof a thing which could 
not be without impiety dissolved. If there be any thing in 
Christian religion strong and effectual to like purpose it is the 
sacrament of the holy Eucharist, in regard of the force whereof 
Tertullian breaketh out into these words concerning matri- 
mony therewith sealed; 7°‘‘Unde sufficiam ad enarrandam 
felicitatem ejus matrimonii quod Ecclesia conciliat et confirmat 
oblatio ?”—‘‘I know not which way I should be able to shew 
the happiness of that wedlock the knot whereof the Church 
doth fasten and the Sacrament of the Church confirm.” Touch- 
ing marriage therefore let thus much be sufficient. 


LXXIV. CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 


[1.7 The fruit of marriage is birth, and the companion 
of birth travail, the grief whereof being so extreme, and the 


not declare their joining together in 
Christ by no means but by receiving 
the Supper of the Lord.” In Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer Book (1559) and ull 
1661 the rubric read, ‘‘The new 
married persons (the same day of their 
marriage) must receive the holy com- 
munion.” ‘It is convenient ” in the 
1662 rubric means of course, ‘‘it is fit 
and proper.” 

Compare the following passage in 
the Life of Kettlewell, compiled from 
Hickes and Nelson’s papers. ‘‘ He 
was married at Whitchurch, Oxon, 
Oct. 4, 1685, on a Lord’s day, and 
there was a sacrament on purpose to 
communicate the new-married couple ; 
whereby they solemnly plighted their 
troth to their Lord and Saviour, as 
well as to one another; a practice 
though so much neglected, yet piously 
recommended by the Church, whom 
all ought in this to hear: but sure 
both by their advices to others, and 
by their own examples, none should 
be so fit to retrieve a custom so re- 
commended, as our spiritual guides, 


according to this pattern here set 
them.”  Prefixed to Kettlewell’s 
Works, i. 42. ed. 1719.] 

24 Οὗτος ὁ νόμος τάς τε γυναῖκας 
ἠνάγκασε τὰς γαμετὰς οἷα μηδεμίαν 
ἐχούσας ἑτέραν ἀποστροφὴν πρὸς ἕνα 
τὸν τοῦ γεγαμηκότος ζῇν τρόπον, καὶ 
τοὺς ἄνδρας ὡς ἀναγκαίου τε καὶ ἀνα- 
φαιρέτου χρήματος τῆς γυναικὸς κρατεῖν. 
Dion: ΗΑ]. 4227. 115. πῆ [Ὁ 25: 
‘This law compelled married women, 
as having no other refuge, to conform 
their lives to the manner of living of 
their own husbands; and the husbands 
to hold the wives as a necessary and 
inalienable possession.” ] 

25 Tertul. lib. ii. ad. Uxor. [c. 9.] 


[Ch. Ixxiv. defends ‘‘ The Thanks- 
giving of women after childbirth, 
commonly called the Churching of 
of Women.” The dropping of the 
title ‘‘ Purification of Women,” used 
in 1549, does not propitiate the 
Puritan. He complains that the 
occasion is not of sufficient import- 
ance for a special thanksgiving. ] 
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danger always so great, dare we open our mouths against the BOOK V. 
things that are holy and presume to censure it as a fault in Ch. Ixxiv. 
the Church of Christ, that women after their deliverance do 
publicly shew their thankful minds unto God? But behold 
what reason there is against it! Forsooth,! “if there should 
be solemn and express giving of thanks in the Church for 
every benefit either equal or greater than this which any 
singular person in the Church doth receive, we should not 
only have no preaching of the word nor ministering of the 
sacraments, but we should not have so much leisure as _ to 
do any corporal or bodily work, but should be like those 
Massilian heretics? which do nothing ‘else but pray.” Surély 
‘better a great deal to be like unto those heretics which do 
nothing else but pray, than those which do nothing else but 
quarrel. Their heads it might happily trouble somewhat more 
than as yet they are aware of to find out so many benefits 
greater than this or equivalent thereunto, for which if so be 
our laws did require solemn and express thanksgiving in the 
church the same were like to prove a thing so greatly cumber- 
some as is pretended. But if there be such store of mercies 
even inestimable poured every day upon thousands (as indeed 
the earth is full of the blessings of the Lord which are day 
by day renewed without number and above measure) shall it 
not be lawful to cause solemn thanks to be given unto God 
for any benefit, than which greater or whereunto equal are 
received, no law binding men in regard thereof to perform 
the like duty? Suppose that some bond there be which tieth 
us at certain times to mention publicly the names of sundry 
our benefactors.2 Some of them it may be are such that a 


a 


1T. C. lib. i. p. 150. [119. W. ii. the heresy of the Messalians . . . In 
560. | Greek they are called εὐχίται, so named 

*[Cartwright’s words are; ‘‘ Like from praying . . . For whereas the 
unto those heretics which were called Τιοτά had said ‘‘that men ought always 
of the Syriac word, Messalians, or to pray,” which most wisely is inter- 
continual prayers, and which did preted that every day there should be 
nothing else but pray.” His refer- fixed times for prayer; they pray so 
ence is to Theodoret, Zecd, Hist. iv. overmuch that they are therefore 
11, which begins: “ΑἹ this time the counted in the list of heretics.” Le 
Messalian heresy arose. For they Heresibus, c. 57. Migne, S. Z., xlii. 
call them εὐχίται, translating the  4o0.] 
word into the Greek tongue.” Whit- 3[The passage alludes to the acade- 
gift complains that Theodoret says  mical custom of mentioning the names 
nothing of their praying too much, but _ of founders and benefactors, in bidding 
probably Cartwright had St. Augustine prayer before sermons. From an in- 
in his mind.” ‘‘ Epiphanius puts last spection of the examples in Forms of 
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It implies no unholiness in childbirth 





day would scarcely serve to reckon up together with them the 
catalogue of so many men besides as we are either more or 
equally beholden unto. Because no law requireth this impos- 
sible labour at our hands, shall we therefore condemn that law 
whereby the other being possible and also dutiful is enjoined 
us? So much we owe to the Lord of Heaven that we can 
never sufficiently praise Him nor give Him thanks for half 
those benefits for which this sacrifice were most due. Howbeit 
God forbid we should cease performing this duty when public 
order doth draw us unto it, when it may be so easily done, 
when it hath been so long executed by devout and yirtuous 
people; God forbid that being so many ways provoked in 
this case unto so good a duty, we should omit it, only because 
there are other cases of like nature wherein we cannot so 
conveniently or at leastwise do not perform the same most 
virtuous office of piety. 

[2.1 Wherein we trust that as the action itself pleaseth God 
so the order and manner thereof is not such as may justly 
offend any. It is but an overflowing of gall which causeth the 
woman’s absence from the church during the time of her 
lying-in to be traduced,* and interpreted as though she were 


Bidding Prayer, with Introduction 
and Notes, Oxford, 1840, it will be 
seen that there was a tendency among 
the Puritans to magnify this kind of 
prayer and turn it into a long extem- 
pore prayer delivered by the preacher 
before his sermon; compare for in- 
stance the ‘‘form of bidding the 
prayers”’ prescribed in the /jumctions 
of 1559, with the enlargement of it by 
John Fox in his sermon preached on 
Good Friday, 1570, pp. 93, 97-109. 
The 1603 Canons prescribe a form in 
Canon 55. Burnet prints a form used 
in the time of Henry VII. “72:1. of 
Reform. (1865), v. 149.] 

4, Adm. W. ii. 557. ‘‘In which 
(Book) a great number of things con- 
trary to God’s word are contained, as 
Jewish purifyings.”’ And 7d. 563, 
‘*Churching of women after child- 
birth smelleth of Jewish purification : 
their other rites and customs in their 
lying-in and coming to church is foolish 
and superstitious as it is used.” T.C. 
lib. i. 118. al. 150. W. ii. 557. ‘‘The 
Churching of women: in which title 
yet kept there seemeth to be hid a 


great part of the Jewish purification : 
for like as in the old law she that had 
brought forth a child was holden un- 
clean, until such time as she came to 
the temple to shew herself. . . so this 
term of ‘ churching of her’ can seem to 
import nothing else than a banishment, 
and as it were a certain excommunica- 
tion from the Church during the space 
that is between the time of her de- 
livery and of her coming unto the 
church. For what doth else this 
churching imply but a restoring her 
unto the Church, which cannot be 
without some bar or shutting forth 
presupposed?” Whitgift answers, ii. 
558, ‘* Now, sir, you see that the 
proper title is this ; The Thanksgiving 
of Women after childbirth. The other 
is the common name customably used 
of the common people, who will not 
be taught to speak by you or any man, 
but keep their accustomed names and 
terms: therefore they call the Lord’s 
Day Sunday, and the next unto it 
Monday, profane and ethnical names, 
and yet nothing derogating from the 
days and times . . . The absence of 
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so long judged unholy, and were thereby shut out or seques- BOOK V. 
tered from the house of God according to the ancient Levitical Ch. Ixxiv. 


law. 


Whereas the very canon law itself doth not so hold, but 


directly professeth the contrary ; she is not barred from thence 
in such sort as they interpret it, nor in respect of any unholi- 
ness forbidden entrance into the church, although her abstaining 
from public assemblies and her abode in separation for the 


time be most convenient.® 


the woman after her delivery is neither 
banishment nor excommunication, but 
a withdrawing of the party from the 
church by reason of that infirmity and 
danger that God hath laid upon 
womankind in punishment of the first 
sin, which danger she knoweth not 
whether she shall escape or no; and 
therefore after she hath not only 
escaped it but also brought a child 
into the world, to the increase of 
God’s people, and after such time as 
the comeliness of nature may bear, 
she cometh first into the church to 
give thanks for the same, and for the 
deliverance by Christ from that sin, 
whereof that infirmity is a perpetual 
testimony. And this being done not 
Jewishly but Christianly, not of custom 
but of duty, not to make the act of 
lawful matrimony unclean but to give 
thanks to God for deliverance from so 
manifold perils ; what Christian heart 
can for the name’s sake thus disallow 
of it as you do.”] 

*Dict. [z.e. Distinctio] v. cap. 
“Fee que.” [Corp. Jur. Canon. p. 
7-] “πὴ Lege precipiebatur [7.e. in 
Lev. xii. 5, xv. 20.] ut mulier si mas- 
culum pareret, 40, si foeminam, 80 
diebus a Templi cessaret ingressu. 
Nunc autem statim post partum eccle- 
siam ingredinon prohibetur.”’ [‘‘In the 
Law it was enjoined that a woman if 
she had given birth to a male should 
abstain from entering the Temple for 
40 days, if to a female, for 80. But 
now there is no prohibition to entering 
a church immediately after childbirth. ” 
Si. Augustine of Canterbury consulted 
Gregory the Great on the time that 
should elapse after childbirth before 
the mother entered church; Gregory 
answers, ‘“‘In how many days after 
her delivery a woman ought to enter 
the church you have learnt from the 
precept of the Old Testament,” and 
he refers to Zev. xii., which is not now 


to be understood literally,—‘‘ for if 
she enter the church to return thanks 
the very hour in which she gives birth, 
she incurs no sin.” Migne, S. 2. 
Ixxvil., 1194 ; quoted by Blunt, Az0- 
tated Prayer Book (1884), p. 486. The 
rubric in the Use of Sarum on the 
Purification of Women runs thus: 
‘Nota quod mulieres post prolem 
emissam quandocunque ecclesiam in- 
trare voluerunt gratias acturee purificari 
possunt, et nulla proinde peccati mole 
gravantur, nec ecclesiarum aditus est 
eis denegandus; ne pcena illis verti 
videatur in culpam. Si tum ex vene- 
ratione voluerint aliquamdiu abstinere, 
devotionem eam non credimus im- 
probandum.”  Monumenta Ritualia 
L£ccles. Anglic. (Maskell, 1882), i. 47. 
The service at that time was read at 
the church door (‘‘ante ostium eccle- 
siz”), and after it the priest took her 
hand and led her into the church, 
saying, ‘‘Enter into the temple of 
God, that thou mayest receive eternal 
life, and endure through all ages. 
Amen.” ] 

§ Leo Const. xvii. [In the Antwerp 
edition of the Corpus Jur. Civ. called 
JSustiniani Imperatorts Edicta (Plan- 
tin Press, 1575) the 17th constitutio 
of Leo is ‘‘De puerperis, quando 
Divinorum Mysteriorum participes 
fiant et quando infantes baptizentur, 
etc.” The Constitution denies that 
a woman after childbirth, in respect 
of any unholiness, is forbidden the 
church, but finds in the law a means 
**quo indomitus quorundam in muli- 
eres stimulus retinebatur.” Maskell 
quotes from the old book, Dives and 
Pauper. ‘*When women be delivered 
of their children they may enter holy 
church to thank their God what time 
they will or may; the law letteth 
them not... . And therefore they 
that call them heathen women for the 
time that they lie in be fools, and sin 
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The mother’s veil and offerings 





[3.1] To scoff at the manner of attire’ than which there could 
be nothing devised for such a time more grave and decent, to 
make it a token of some folly committed for which they are loth 
to shew their faces, argueth that great divines are sometime more 
merry than wise. As for the women themselves, God accepting 
the service which they faithfully offer unto Him, it is no great 
disgrace though they suffer pleasant witted men a little to inter- 
mingle with zeal scorn. 

[4.] The name of oblations® applied not only here to those 
small and petite payments which yet are a part of the minister’s 
right, but also generally given unto all such allowances as serve 
for their needful maintenance, is both ancient and convenient. 
For as the life of the clergy is spent in the service of God, so it is 


sustained with His revenue. 9 


in case most grievously.”  Szxth 
Commandment, cap. ΧΧ. 

7[Adm. W.ii. 563. ‘‘ She must lie 
in with a white sheet upon her bed.” 
««She must come . . . covered with 
a veil, as ashamed of some folly. She 
must offer.” In the Douay edition of 
the Sarum Manual (1610) there is a 
note, ‘‘ Let the woman when she 
comes to her purification have her 
head, according to the ancient custom 
of England, covered with a white veil, 
let her carry in her hand a lighted 
candle, and be between two matrons.”’ 
Maskell quotes the Latin of. εΖέ. 1. 
46. Bishop Gibson (Codex, 1, 373. 
tit. xvill. ch. 12.) has the following 
note on the words ‘‘ decently appa- 
relled” in the rubric on this subject. 
“Τὴ the reign of King James I. an 
order was made by the chancellor of 
Norwich, that every woman who came 
to be churched should come covered 
with a white veil: a woman refusing 
to conform was excommunicated for 
contempt, and prayed a prohibition ; 
alleging, that such order was not 
warranted by any custom or canon of 
the Church of England. The judges 
desired the opinion of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who convened divers 
bishops to consult thereupon ; and 
they certifying that it was the ancient 
usage of the Church of England, for 
women who came to be churched 
to come vez/ed, a prohibition was 
denied.”’] 

8(T. C.i. 118. al. 150. W. ii. 557. 
“ΤῸ pass by that, that it will have 


Nothing therefore more proper 


them come as nigh the communion 
table as may be, as they came before 
to the high altar,” (the rubric in 
Edward’s second and_ Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book was: ‘‘The woman 
shall come into the church and there 
shall kneel down in some convenient 
place nigh unto the place where the 
table standeth, and the priest stand- 
ing by her shall say these words, or 
such like, as the case shall require.” 
In Edward’s first Book the Service 
was called ‘* The Order of the Purifi- 
cation of Women,” and the first 
rubric ordered the woman to kneel 
“‘nigh unto the choir door.” In all 
three books the psalm was 121, 
**Levavi oculos meos.”) ‘‘ that of all 
other is most Jewish, and approacheth 
nearest the Jewish purification, that 
she is commanded to offer accus- 
tomed offerings, wherein besides that 
the very word ‘ offering’ carried with 
it a strong scent and suspicion of a 
sacrifice, . . . it cannot be without 
danger that the book maketh the cus- 
tom of the popish church, which was 
so corrupt to be the rule and measure 
of this offering.” The final rubric in 
Elizabeth’s Book was, ‘‘ The woman 
that cometh to give her thanks must 
offer accustomed offerings, and if there 
be a communion it is convenient that 
she receive the Holy Communion.” 
““ Convenient” here means ‘‘ fit and 
proper.”’] 

°{In Edward’s first Book the woman 
was to ‘‘ offer her Crisom,” as well as 
other ‘‘ accustomed offerings.” The 





Of rites of Burial 





than to give the name of oblations to such payments in token 
that we offer unto Him whatsoever His ministers receive. 


LXXV. OF THE RITES OF BURIAL. 


[1.] But to leave this, there is a duty which the Church 
doth owe to the faithful departed, wherein forasmuch as the 
church of England is said! to do those things which are though 
“not unlawful” yet “inconvenient,” because it appointeth a pre- 
script form of service at burials, suffereth mourning apparel to be 
worn, and permitteth funeral sermons,” a word or two concerning 
this point will be necessary, although it be needless to dwell long 
upon it. 

[2.] The end of funeral duties is first to shew that love towards 
the party deceased which nature requireth ; then to do him that 
honour which is fit both generally for man and particularly for the 


Crisom was the christening robe of 
the child which was brought back 
unless the child died, in which case it 
was buried in it. Such a child was 
held specially sure of salvation. 
Blunt (Aznot. Prayer Book, 488) 
compares ‘‘ Easter offering” and 
‘Easter dues” of “ἃ due to the 
priest offered on the Altar.” looker, 
like Saravia (Of the Honour due to 
Prelates and Pastors, 1592, p. 130), 
uses ‘‘ oblations” and ‘‘ offerings” as 
synonymous, and as meaning money 
payments and not the bread and wine. 
Consult Dowden in Jour. of Theol. 
Stud. 1.. 329. ] 

[Funeral sermons, so fully dis- 
cussed in this chapter, are not 
mentioned in the Elizabethan Burial 
Service. Of the special Communion 
Office, printed in the 1560 Latin 
Prayer Book, Hooker says nothing. 
But he follows Whitgift, who devotes 
nine pages to the matter of the sermon 
(W. iii. 371-380). The Puritans had 
nothing but the practice of Geneva to 
allege on their side. See notes 2 and 
20 below. ] 

Ἐν. .G,, 15. ites ΡΠ 950: epi the 
table of contents this head is thus 
referred to: ‘‘ Of the zzconvenience, 
not of the uslawfulness, of the cere- 
monies in burial.” In the Prayer 
Book of 1549 there is a special Psalm, 
Collect, Epistle and Gospel for a 
Celebration of the Holy Communion. 


This was included in the Latin Prayer 
Book of 1560. In the Prayer Books 
of 1552 and 1559 all the Burial Ser- 
vice, except the opening verses from 
Scripture, is to be said at the grave 
side. No psalms are printed or men- 
tioned, and there is no allusion to the 
Holy Communion or to the sermon. 7 

2[ddm. W. iii. 362. ‘‘ They ap- 
point a prescript kind of service to 
bury the dead: and that which is the 
duty of every Christian they tie alone 
to the minister, whereby prayer for 
the dead is maintained, and partly 
gathered out of some of the prayers, 
where we pray that ‘ we, with this our 
brother, and all other departed in the 
true faith of Thy holy name, may have 
our perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul.’ We say 
nothing of the threefold peal, because 
that it is rather licensed by injunc- 
tion” (see Advertisements, 1564; in 
Sparrow’s Collection, 125,) ‘‘ than 
commanded in the book, nor of their 
strange mourning by changing their 
garments, which if it be not hypo- 
critical, yet it is superstitious and 
heathenish, because it is used only of 
custom ; nor of burial sermons, which 
are put in the place of trentals, 
whereout spring many abuses, and 
therefore in the best reformed churches 
are removed.” ‘‘Trentals” was a 
service of 30 Masses for the dead 
man’s soul, ] 
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They were in use among the Jews 


BOOK ν. quality of his person; last of all to testify the care which the 


Ch. lxxv, 


Church hath to comfort the living, and the hope which we all 
have concerning the resurrection of the dead. 

For signification of love towards them that are departed 
mourning is not denied to be a thing convenient. As in truth 
the Scripture every where doth approve lamentation made unto 
this end. The Jews by our Saviour’s tears therefore gathered 
in this case that His love towards Lazarus was great.2 And 
that as mourning at such times is fit, so likewise that there may 
be a kind of attire suitable to a sorrowful affection and con- 
venient for mourners to wear how plainly doth David’s Ὁ example 
shew, who being in heaviness went up to the mount with his head 
covered and all the people that were with him in like sort? White 
garments being fit to use at marriage feasts and such other times 
of joy, whereunto Salomon alluding when he requireth continual 
cheerfulness of mind speaketh in this sort,® “Let thy garments 
be always white”; what doth hinder the contrary from being now 
as convenient in grief as this heretofore in gladness hath been? 
“Tf there be no sorrow” they say “‘it is hypocritical to pretend 
it, and if there be, to provoke it” by wearing such attire “is 


dangerous.” δ 


3 John xi. 35, [36. ‘And Jesus 
wept. Then said the Jews, Behold, 
how He loved him.” The margin 
notes that the grief of Jesus was not 


“so excessive that He kept no 
measure.” | 
42 Sam. xv. 30. [‘‘ And David 


went up the Mount of Olives and 
wept as he went up, and had his 
head covered, and went barefooted : 
and all the people that was with him, 
had every man his head covered, and 
as they went up they wept.’’] 

5 Eccles. ix. 8 

6.1 Οὐ θῖν" ale οι π 
369. ‘‘For the mourning apparel, 
the Admonztion saith not simply it is 
evil, because it is done of custom, 
but proveth that it is hypocritical 
oftentimes, for that it proceedeth not 
from any sadness of mind, which it 
doth pretend, but worn only of cus- 
tom, there being under a mourning 
gown oftentimes a merry heart. And 
considering that where there is sorrow 
indeed for the dead, there it is very 
hard for a man to keep a measure, 
that he do not lament too much; we 
ought not to use these means whereby 


Nay if there be, to shew it is natural, and if there 


we might be further provoked to 
sorrow, and so a great way beyond 
the measure which the Apostle ap- 
pointed in mourning: (z Thess. iv.) 
any more than it was lawful for the 
Jews in the Gospel (Sz. Matt. ix. 23, 
24.) to provoke weeping and sorrow 
for their dead by some doleful noise, 
or sound of instrument, or that it was 
lawful for Mary, Lazarus’ sister, to go 
to her brother’s grave, thereby to set 
the print of her sorrow deeper in her 
mind. Seeing therefore if there be 
no sorrow it is hypocritical to pretend 
it, and if there be, it is very dangerous 
to provoke it, or to carry the notes of 
remembrance of it, it appeareth that 
this use of mourning apparel were 
much better laid away than kept. 
And here M. Doctor threaps a little 
kindness of the authors of the Admo- 
nition, and saith that they know it is 
very ancient. . . . Indeed it is very 
ancient, but M. Doctor is afraid to 
shew the anciency of it ; for Cyprian 
and Augustine inveigh vehemently 
against it, condemning it as unlawful 
and indecent.”” Whitgift answers, iii. 
367-71. Che de Caan 12,81] 
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be not, yet the signs are meet to shew what should be, especially BOOK V. 
sith it doth not come oftentimes to pass that men are fain to have Ch. Ixxv. 
their mourning gowns pulled off their backs for fear of killing 
themselves with sorrow that way nourished. 

[3.1 The honour generally due unto all men maketh a decent 

interring of them to be convenient even for very humanity’s sake. 
And therefore so much as is mentioned in the burial of the 
widow’s son,® the carrying of him forth upon a bier and the 
accompanying of him to the earth, hath been used even amongst 
infidels, all men accounting it a very extreme destitution ® not to 
have at the least this honour done them. Some man’s estate may 
require a great deal more according as the fashion of the country 
where he dieth doth afford. And unto this appertained the 
ancient use of the Jews to embalm the corpse with sweet 
odours, !° and to adorn the sepulchres of certain.!! 

In regard of the quality of men it hath been judged fit to 
commend them unto the world at their death amongst the 
heathen in funeral orations, amongst the Jews in sacred 
poems;!? and why not in funeral sermons also amongst 
Christians?’ Us it sufficeth that the known benefit hereof 


7[T. C. refers to St. Cyprian, De 
Mortalitate, cap. 20, Migne, S. L. iv. 
596, who protests against immoderate 
grief, and says that black garments 
should not be worn when our friends 
in heaven have put on white robes 
(‘‘ nec accipiendas esse hic atras vestes 
sumpserint”’). The heathen are not 
to be made to think that we suppose 
our dead extinct and lost (‘‘ extinctos 
et perditos”’). St. Augustine also 
protests against ‘‘ vestes nigras.” But 
the sermon is now ascribed to Chry- 
sostom. Consult Bingham, “47:17. 
XXill. 3. 21.] 

8 Luke vii. 12. 

9 Psalm \xxix. 3. [S‘ Their blood 
have they shed like water on every 
side of Jerusalem: and there was no 
man to bury them.”] 

10 John xix. 40. [‘* Then took they 
the body of Jesus, and wrapped it in 
linen clothes with the odours as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury.” The 
margin says, ‘‘ This honourable burial 
was as a preparation and entry unto 
the resurrection.”’} 

Matt. xxiii. 27. [‘* Woe be to 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites: 


for ye are like unto whited tombs, 
which appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all filthiness.”’] 

22 Sam. i. 19. [David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan. ] 

13(Funeral orations, at least for 
illustrious persons, were usual in the 
fourth century, and so were set forms 
of funeral psalmody and _ prayer. 
Bingham (xxiii. 3. 8, I1-13.) gives 
instances from the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, vi. 30; and from Dionysius, 
de Eccles. Hierarch. c. vii. Grindal, 
preaching in St. Paul’s on 3 October, 
1564, at the ‘‘ funeral solemnity” of 
the Emperor Ferdinand, says: ‘‘ And 
because it is commonly used that 
something should be spoken at the 
funerals of great and notable per- 
sonages in their praise and commen- 
dation, agreeable to their conditions, 
I will also, agreeably to the said 
custom, speak something in commen- 
dation of the virtues of this most 
noble prince. In which doing I 
shall do no new thing, but therein 
follow the steps of the most godly, 
ancient and best learned fathers of 
the Church.” He goes on to allege 
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From which peculiar good at times may grow 


doth countervail millions of such inconveniences as are therein 
surmised,!* although they were not surmised only but found 
therein. The life and the death of saints is precious in God’s 
sight. Let it not seem odious in our eyes if both the one and 
the other be spoken of then especially when the present occasion 
doth make men’s minds the more capable of such speech. The 
care no doubt of the living both to live and to die well must 
needs be somewhat increased, when they know that their 
departure shall not be folded up in silence but the ears of 
many be made acquainted with it. Moreover when they hear 
how mercifully God hath dealt with their brethren in their last 
need, besides the praise which they give to God and the joy 
which they have or should have by reason of their fellowship and 
communion with saints, is not their hope also much confirmed 
against the day of their own dissolution? Again the sound of these 
things doth not so pass the ears of them that are most loose 
and dissolute in life but it causeth them one time or other to wish, 
“Ὁ that I might die the death of the righteous and that my end 
might be like his!” Thus much peculiar good there doth grow 
at those times by speech concerning the dead, besides the benefit 
of public instruction common unto funeral with other sermons. 


some more in the country” (Works, 
Park. Soc. 321). On p. 317 he says: 
“ΕΥ̓ Θὲ if civil policy add some solemnity 
to prince and nobleman, as their coat, 


Gregory Nazianzen, Basilius Magnus, 
Cyprian, Athanasius, and Ambrose. 
Remains, Park. Soc., p. 10. Cox, 
Bishop of Ely, writing 4 February, 


1573, to Rudolph Gualter at Zurich, 
gives a list of nine articles maintained 
by the Puritans, of which viii. is, 
‘“*They cannot endure the sermons 
which are preached for the dead” 
(Zurich Letters, Park. Soc., 281). 
Gualter’s answer is in Zurich Letters, 
2nd series, p. 234. He deprecates 
the custom of sermons. Pilkington, 
first Protestant Bishop of Durham 
(1560-75) in the unfinished #xfositzon 
upon Nehemiah speaks of ‘* other con- 
troversies in these our days abroad 
which might have been very well left 
untouched if the quietness of God’s 
Church had been dutifully sought, as 
it ought to be: as, Whether the 
minister should bury the dead as the 
common order appointeth; and 
whether burial sermons are to be 
suffered and used.” Such ‘‘un- 
profitable discussions” he dislikes ; 
‘Cand if they have too many burial 
sermons in the city, God grant us 


armour, flag, sword, headpiece and 
recognisance, I dare not utterly con- 
demn it.” And these are the opinions 
of a reformer, ‘‘ Papismi osor, in 
Puritanos pronior !’’] 

4(Namely, first, that the funeral 
sermon ‘‘ nourisheth an opinion that 
the dead are the better for it, which 
doth appear in that there are none 
more desirous of funeral sermons 
than the papists.” T. C. i. 162. W. 
iii. 372. Secondly, ‘‘forasmuch as 
the minister is driven oftentimes by 
this means to preach upon a sudden, 
the word of God thereby is negli- 
gently handled.” T.C. /ézd. Thirdly, 
‘* considering that these funeral ser- 
mons are at the request of rich men, 
and those which are in authority, and 
are very seldom at the burial of the 
poor, there is brought into the church 
contrary to the word of God an 
acceptation of persons, which ought 
not to be.” T. C. Zézd.] 





Our hope of resurrection should be declared 
ee -- -τ ςς----.-.---ς--ς-ς-ς-ς-ςςςς-- 

For the comfort!® of them whose minds are through natural 
affection pensive in such cases no man Can justly mislike the 
custom which the Jews had to end their burials with funeral 
banquets,!® in reference whereunto the prophet Jeremie spake 
concerning the people whom God had appointed unto a griev- 
ous manner of destruction, saying!’ that men should not “give 
them the cup of consolation to drink for their father or for 
their mother,” because it should not be now with them as in 
peaceable times with others, who bringing their ancestors unto the 
grave with weeping eyes have notwithstanding means wherewith 
to be recomforted. ‘Give wine,” saith Salomon, ‘‘unto them 
that have grief of heart.” 18 Surely he that ministereth unto them 
comfortable speech 19 doth much more than give them wine. 

[4.7 But the greatest thing of all other about this duty of 
Christian burial is an outward testification of the hope which 
we have touching the resurrection of the dead. For which 
purpose let any man of reasonable judgment examine, whether 
it be more convenient for a company of men as it were in a 
dumb show” to bring a corse to the place of burial, there to 


lb[This seems to refer to a com- 
plaint of T. C. (i. 162, W. iii. 376) 
that “‘ this device of man’s brain. . . 
driveth quite away a necessary duty of 
the minister, which is to comfort with 
the word of God the parties which be 
grieved at the death of their friends.” 
See Def. 735; T. C. iii. 240.] 

16(It appears from Buxtorf. Synag. 
Judaic. c. 35. Ὁ. 504, that the materials 
of the funeral banquet must all be 
presents from friends: it being un- 
lawful during so many days for the 
mourner to taste anything of his own. 
(See in Leo of Modena’s Azstory, 
quoted in note 24 below.) ‘‘The 
nearest kindred of the party de- 
ceased, . . . when they are returned 
to their house sit down all together 
upon the ground; .. . and then is 
there sent them in from their friends, 
wine, bread, and hard eggs, and so 
they eat and drink : according to that 
which is written Prov. xxxi. 6 ; 
In the Eastern parts and many other 
places their kindred and friends use to 
send in to the mourners every evening 
and morning during the whole seven 
days of mourning, dishes of meat and 
good cheer, and go in and feast with 
them and comfort them up.”] 


VW Jer. xvi. ΤῈ 

18 Prov. xxxi. 6. [and 7. ‘‘Give 
ye strong drink unto him that is ready 
to perish and wine unto them that 
have grief of heart. Let him drink 
that he may forget his poverty and 
remember his misery no more.”’] 

19 7 Chron, xix. 2. [‘* And David 
said, I will show kindness unto Haman 
the son of Nahash, because his father 
showed kindness unto me.”] 7ο6 ii. 11. 
[‘‘For they (the three friends) were 
agreed together to come to lament 
with him and to comfort him.”] 

20 (Form of Common Prayer used by 
the English at Geneva (in Phenix i. 
257). ‘*The corpse is reverently 
brought to the grave, accompanied by 
the congregation, without any further 
ceremonies ; which being buried, the 
minister, if he be present and required, 
goeth to the church, if it be not far off, 
and maketh some comfortable exhorta- 
tion to the people touching death and 
resurrection.” Whitgift on the strength 
of this claims Calvin as allowing 
funeral sermons, W. iii. 371. No 
form of prayer or service is given 
among the offices translated by the 
Calvin Society. ] 
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BOOK V. leave it covered with earth, and so end, or else to have the 

Ch. Ixxv. exequies devoutly performed with solemn recital of such lectures, 
psalms, and prayers, as are purposely framed for the stirring 
up of men’s minds unto a careful consideration of their estate 
both here and hereafter. 

Whereas therefore it is objected that neither the people of 
God under the law, nor the church in the Apostles’ times did 
use any form of service in burial of their dead, and therefore 
that this order is taken up without any good example or pre- 
cedent followed therein:?! first while the world doth stand 
they shall never be able to prove that all things which either 
the one or the other did use at burials are set down in holy 
Scripture, which doth not any where of purpose deliver the 
whole manner and form thereof, but toucheth only sometime 
one thing and sometime another which was in use, as special 
occasions require any of them to be either mentioned or in- 
sinuated. Again if it might be proved that no such thing 
was usual amongst them, hath Christ so deprived His Church 
of judgment that what rites and orders soever the later ages 
thereof have devised the same must needs be inconvenient ? 

Furthermore, that the Jews before our Saviour’s coming had 
any such form of service although in Scripture it be not 
affirmed, yet neither is it there denied; (for the forbidding of 
priests to be present at burials” letteth not but that others 
might discharge that duty, seeing all were not priests which 
had rooms of public function in their synagogues;) and if 
any man be of opinion that they had no such form of service, 
thus much there is to make the contrary more probable. The 
Jews at this day have, as appeareth in their form of funeral 


ZTE 290: 81. 161: 11.365: 
** Another general fault, that these 
ceremonies are taken up without any 
example either of the churches under 
the Law, or of the purest churches 
under the Gospel. . . . For when the 
Scripture describeth the ceremonies or 
rites of burial amongst the people of 
God so diligently, that it maketh 
mention of the smallest things, there 
is no doubt but the Holy Ghost doth 
thereby shew us a pattern, whereby 
we should also frame our burials. 
And therefore for so much as neither 
the Church under the Law nor under 
the Gospel, when it was in the greatest 


purity, did ever use any prescript form 
of service in the burial of their dead, 
it could not be but dangerous to take 
up any such custom ; and in the time 
of the law it was not only not used but 
utterly forbidden ; for when the law 
did forbid that the priest should not 
be at the burial, which ought to say or 
conceive the prayers there, it is clear 
that the Jews might not have any such 
prescript form.” ] 

(Zev. xxi. 1. ‘*Speak unto the 
priests the sons of Aaron, and say 
unto them, There shall none be defiled 
for the dead among his people.’’ ap. 
Te ΟἹ 6 1: 


Dumb funerals unworthy of Christians 
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prayers *3 and in certain of their funeral sermons published,*4 BooK v 


neither are they so affected towards Christians, as to borrow 
that order from us, besides that the form thereof if such as 
hath in it sundry things which the very words of the Scripture 
itself do seem to allude unto, as namely after departure from 
the sepulchre unto the house whence the dead was brought it 
sheweth the manner of their burial feast,2° and a consolatory 
form of prayers appointed for the master of the synagogue 
thereat to utter,?° albeit I may not deny but it hath also some 
things which are not perhaps so ancient as the law and the 
prophets. 

But whatsoever the Jews’ custom was before the days of 
our Saviour Christ, hath: it once at any time been heard of 
that either church or Christian man of sound belief did ever 
judge this a thing unmeet, undecent, unfit for Christianity, till 


25 (Supremum lugentium Offictum, 
etc., translated into Latin by Géné- 
brard, from the Machazor or Prayer 
Book of the Roman Jews, and pub- 
lished 1575. It may be found among 
the Opuscula at the end of his 
Chronographia, Paris, 1580 and 1600. 
See note 26 below. ] 

24(Leo of Modena, (al. R. Jehuda 
Arje,) published in 1598, at Venice, 
several funeral orations and some 
elegies and epitaphs, under the title 
of **the Desert of Judah.” The same 
writer in 1637 published in Italian a 
History of the Customs of the Jews of 
his time, from the translation of which, 
Lond. 1650, c. ix. p. 242, the follow- 
ing is taken: ‘‘At the month’s or 
year’s end, if he were a rabbin that is 
dead, or a person of quality, they then 
have sermons or funeral orations, which 
they call T2D5), hesped, made for him.” 
On p. 236 also we learn that at the 
grave side ‘‘if he were a person of 
note or quality they use to have one 
that makes a certain funeral oration 
in praise of the party deceased.” Cf. 
Wolf. 2261. Hebr. i. 414, 15, and iv. 
1170. | 

*[Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. 504.] 

6[** Hascaba, a32¥, jacuzt, dormitt, 
z.e. The prayer for the dead, which the 
Hazan or minister of the synagogue 
recites at the grave and in the syna- 
gogue. .. . This the minister repeats 
several times, as he is asked by the 
different mourners, who demand that 


the Hascaba be said for the soul of N. 
For that is their formula. So that it 
might be called in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage the ‘requiem’ or ‘ freeing 
prayer’ of the Hebrews. 

Melius est ire in domum luctus, 
quam in domum convivii; in qua est 
finis omnium hominum. Quod vivens 
in cor inducat suum. Finem verbi 
omnes audiamus ; Deum time et man- 
data ejus serva. Nam istud est omnis 
hominis. 

Requies firma in superna _habi- 
tatione sub alis Numinis, in gradu 
sanctorum et purorum, tanquam splen- 
dor firmamenti, collucentium fulgenti- 
umque; permutatio ossium, propitiativ 
delictorum, remotio przvaricationis, 
accessio salutis, indulgentia, et 
miseratio a conspectu inhabitantis 
celeste domicilium, pars denique bona 
in vitam venturi szeculi ibi sit portio, 
tectumque ac habitatio celebris animz 
sapientis hujus, intelligentia przedicti, 
gloriz magistri, vel domini. 

Spiritus Domini quiescere faciat 
eum in horto Eden, et societur ei pax, 
quemadmodum scribitur in Esaia: 
veniat pax, quiescat in cubilibus suis 
ambulans ante ipsam, ipse ac omnes 
defuncti Israelis, ipsius misericordia et 
propitiatione. Amen.” Génébrard, 
p- 71 of Leyden edition. Génébrard 
(1537-97) was professor of Hebrew 
at Paris and Archbishop of Aix. See 
Bp. Taylor, Pref. to Azle of Holy 


Dying. | 


Ch. Ixxv. 
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The function of public ministry 





these miserable days, wherein under the colour of removing 
superstitious abuses the most effectual means both to testify 
and to strengthen true religion are plucked at, and in some 
places even pulled up by the very roots? Take away this 
which was ordained to shew at burials the peculiar hope of 
the Church of God concerning the dead, and in the manner 
of those dumb funerals what one thing is there whereby the 
world may perceive we are Christian men? 


LXXVI. OF THE NATURE OF THAT MINISTRY WHICH SERVETH 
FOR PERFORMANCE OF DIVINE DUTIES IN THE CHURCH 
OF GOD, AND HOW HAPPINESS NOT ETERNAL ONLY BUT 
ALSO TEMPORAL BOTH DEPEND UPON IT. 


[1.] I come now unto that function which undertaketh 
the public ministry of holy things according to the laws of 
Christian religion. And because the nature of things consist- 
ing as this doth in action is known by the object whereabout 
they are conversant, and by the end or scope whereunto they 
are referred, we must know that the object of this function 15 
both God and men; God in that He is publicly worshipped 
of His church, and men in that they are capable of happiness 
by means which Christian discipline appointeth. So that the 
sum of our whole labour in this kind is to honour God and 
to save men. 

For whether we severally take and consider men one by one, 
or else gather them into one society and body, as it hath 


[A break comes here in Book V., 
because Hooker has finished his re- 
view of those parts of the Prayer 
Book which are for common use and 
turns now to the Ordinal. We have, 
therefore, in the remaining chapters, 
Ixxvi.-Ixxxi., the beginnings of a 
treatise on the ministry, in which the 
attacks of the Admonitioners upon 
‘“our functions, elections, and ordin- 
ations ecclesiastical” (ch. iv. § 1) are 
repelled. 

Ch. Ixxvi., assuming that ministers 
are necessary to religion, insists that 
religion is a sure cause of human 
prosperity. Although certain cautions 
must be noted before we lay it down 
that outward conditions are ‘‘re- 


monstrances,” that earthly welfare 
depends upon religion, yet Hooker is 
clear that there is in Christian re- 
ligion a force towards temporal 
felicity. He would not accept with- 
out qualification the famous saying of 
another Elizabethan that ‘‘ prosperity 
is the blessing of the Old Testament, 
adversity is the blessing of the New” 
(Bacon, Essays, “Οὐ Adversity ”). 
The spiritual vigour of this noble 
chapter is characteristically Eliza- 
bethan, and the conviction that God 
has manifestly blessed and guided 
Elizabeth and England is the ground 
of its faith, The chapter must be 
compared with chaps. i.-iv. ; see note 


on p. 13.]} 
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been before declared! that every man’s religion is in him the BOOK Vv. 
well-spring of all other sound and sincere virtues, from whence Ch. Ixxvi. 
both here in some sort and hereafter more abundantly their 
full joy and felicity ariseth, because while they live they are 
blest of God and when they die their works follow them: so 
at this present we must again call to mind how the very 
worldly peace and prosperity, the secular happiness, the tem- 
poral and natural good estate both of all men and of all domi- 
nions hangeth chiefly upon religion, and doth evermore give 
plain testimony that as well in this as in other considerations 
the priest is a pillar of that commonwealth wherein he faith- 
fully serveth God. For if these assertions be true, first that 
nothing can be enjoyed in this present world against His will 
which hath made all things; secondly that albeit God doth 
sometime permit the impious to have, yet impiety permitteth 
them not to enjoy no not temporal blessings on earth ; thirdly 
that God hath appointed those blessings to attend as hand- 
maids upon religion; and fourthly that without the work of 
the ministry religion by no means can possibly continue, the 
use and benefit of that sacred function even towards all men’s 
worldly happiness must needs be granted. 

[2.]1 Now the first being a theorem both understood and 
confessed of all,? to labour in proof thereof were superfluous. 


2«¢Si creatura Dei, merito et dis- 
pensatio Dei sumus. Quis enim 


1[See above c. i. ὃ 2-5. Hooker’s 
position in these passages might be 


illustrated at length from speeches 
in Elizabeth’s parliaments; thus, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon says at the opening 
of the first: ‘‘ The Queen’s Majesty, 
having God before her eyes, and 
being neither unmindful of precepts 
and divine councils, meaneth and 
intendeth in this conference, first and 
chiefly there should be sought the 
advancement of God’s honour and 
glory, as the sure and _ infallible 
foundation, whereupon the policies of 
every good commonwealth are to be 
erected and knit ; and as the straight 
line whereby it is wholly to be di- 
rected and governed; and as the 
chief pillar and buttress, wherewith 
it is continually to be sustained and 
maintained.” D’Ewes’s Journals, 
p- 12. See also pp. 137, 192; and 
the Queen’s reference to ‘religion, 
the ground on which all other matters 
ought to take root” (p. 328). ] 


magis diligit quam ille qui fecit? 
Quis autem ordinatius regit quam is 
qui et fecit et diligit? Quis vero 
sapientius et fortius ordinare et regere 
facta potest quam qui et facienda 
providit, et provisa perfecit? Qua- 
propter omnem potestatem a Deo esse 
omnemque ordinationem et qui non 
legerunt sentiunt, et qui legerunt 
cognoscunt.” Paul Oros. ζ7152. advers. 
Pagan. lib. ii. [c. 1. Migne, S. Z. 
xxxl. 743. ‘*Ifwe are God’s creation 
we are rightly also God’s care. For 
who loves us more than He Who made 
us? Who rules us better than He 
Who both made us and loves us? 
Who can rule and order what is made 
more wisely and strongly than He 
Who provided that it should be made, 
and has perfected what He provided? 
Wherefore that all power and all 
rule is from God those who have not 
read, feel, and those who have read, 
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Earthly blessings not affected for their own sake 


The second perhaps may be called in question except it be 
perfectly understood. By good things temporal therefore we 
mean length of days, health of body, store of friends and well- 
willers, quietness, prosperous success of those things we take 
in hand, riches with fit opportunities to use them during life, 
reputation following us both alive and dead, children or such 
as instead of children we wish to leave successors and _par- 
takers of our happiness. These things are naturally every 
man’s desire, because they are good. And on whom God be- 
stoweth the same,? them we confess He graciously blesseth. 

Of earthly blessings the meanest is wealth, reputation the 
chiefest. For which cause we esteem the gain of honour an 
ample recompense for the loss of all other worldly benefits. 

[3.] But forasmuch as in all this there is no certain per- 
petuity of goodness, nature hath taught to affect these things not 
for their own sake but with reference and relation to some- 
what independently good, as is the exercise of virtue and 
speculation of truth. None whose desires are rightly ordered 
would wish to live, to breathe and move, without performance 
of those actions which are beseeming man’s excellency. 
Wherefore having not how to employ ‘it we wax weary even 
of life itself. Health is precious because sickness doth breed 
that pain which disableth action. Again why do men delight 
so much in the multitude of friends, but for that the actions 
of life being many do need many helping hands to further 
them? Between troublesome and quiet days we should mark 
no difference if the one did not hinder and interrupt the other 
uphold our liberty of action. Furthermore if those things we 
do, succeed, it rejoiceth us not so much for the benefit we 


know.” Orosius, ‘‘ Hispanus pres- We are but stewards of the gifts of 
byter,”’ was asked by St. Augustine to God.” Way’s £uripides, ili. 30. 
write his history of the world in ; : ag 
support of the doctrine maintained in With Hooker's frank ἈΡΌΣΕΟΙΘ ΤΩ of 
the De Civitate Det. St. Augustine the gain of honour,” compare 
was then engaged on lib. xi. See Shakespeare : 

7). ΟΝ ΒΝ τυ E5820) Loe title One. ΤΟΥ τς 

lib. ii. is “ΟΕ the changes of king- “By Jove, I am not covetous for 


’ Ω 2 gold ; 
ΠΙΟΤῸ ees ὌΝ ns providence: ] Nor one I who doth feed upon my 
δ Οὔτοι τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἴδια κέκτηνται cost; 
Bporol, It yearns me not if men my gar- 


Ta τῶν θεῶν δ᾽ ἔχοντες ἐπιμελού- ΘΙ ates 
μεθα. Eurip. Phaniss. [565. But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
** Mortals hold their possessions I am the most offending soul alive.” 
not in fee ; Hen. V. iv. 3.] 


The wicked possess 





thereby reap as in that it probably argueth our actions to have 
been orderly and well-guided.t As for riches, to him which 
hath and doth nothing with them they are a contumely. 
Honour is commonly presumed a sign of more than ordinary 
virtue and merit, by means whereof when ambitious minds 
thirst after it, their endeavours are testimonies how much it is 
in the eye of nature to possess that body the very shadow 
whereof is set at so high a rate. Finally such is the pleasure 
and comfort which we take in doing, that when life forsaketh 
us, still our desires to continue action and to work though not 
by ourselves yet by them whom we leave behind us, causeth 
us providently to resign into other men’s hands the helps we 
have gathered for that purpose, devising also the best we can 
to make them perpetual. It appeareth therefore how all the 
parts of temporal felicity are only good in relation to that 
which useth them as instruments, and that they are no such 
good as wherein a right desire doth ever stay or rest itself. 
[4.] Now temporal blessings are enjoyed of those which 
have them, know them, esteem them according to that they are 
in their own nature. Wherefore of the wicked whom God doth 
hate His usual and ordinary speeches are, that ‘ blood-thirsty 
and deceitful men shall not live out half their days”;5 that 
God shall cause “a pestilence to cleave”® unto the wicked, 
and shall strike them with consuming grief, with fevers, burn- 
ing diseases, and sores which are past cure; that when the 
impious are fallen, all men shall tread them down and none 
show countenance of love towards them as much as by pitying 
them in their misery; that the sins of the ungodly shall 
bereave them of peace; that all counsels, complots, and prac- 
tices against God shall come to nothing; that the lot and 
inheritance of the unjust is beggary; that the name of un- 
righteous persons shall putrefy,’ and the posterity of robbers 
starve. If any think that iniquity and peace, sin and prosperity 
can dwell together, they err, because they distinguish not 


= Οἰόμεσθα yap the threats against those that 


Tov εὐτυχοῦντα πάντ᾽ ἐπίστασθαι disobey God’s law, Deut. xxviii. 
καλῶς. Eurip. Herac.[741. 15-68.] 

‘ For still we deem 7Prov. x. [7.  ‘*The memorial 

That he who prospereth knoweth Οὗ the just shall be blessed; but the 

all things well.” bid. ii. 100.] name of the wicked shall rot.” The 

Pains lv. 23. Vulgate has Nomen impiorum 


29 
8 Deut. xxviii, 21, 22, 27. [From putrescet.”’] 
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But cannot enjoy 





BOOK V. aright between the matter, and that which giveth it the form 
Ch. lxxvi Of happiness, between possession and fruition, between the 


having and the enjoying of good things. The impious cannot 
enjoy that they have, partly because they receive it not as at 
God’s hands, which only consideration maketh temporal bless- 
ings comfortable, and partly because through error placing it 
above things of far more price and worth they turn that to 
poison which might be food, they make their prosperity their 
own snare, in the nest of their highest growth they lay foolishly 
those eggs out of which their woful overthrow is afterwards 
hatched. Hereby it cometh to pass that wise and judicious 
men observing the vain behaviours of such as are risen to 
unwonted greatness have thereby been able to prognosticate 
their ruin. So that in very truth no impious or wicked man 
doth prosper on earth but either sooner or later the world may 
perceive easily how at such time as others thought them most 
fortunate they had but only the good estate which fat oxen 
have above lean, when they appeared to grow their climbing 
was towards ruin.® 

The gross and bestial conceit of them which want under- 


standing is only that the fullest bellies are happiest.? 


8 ἐς Ante ruinam elatio.” Prov. xvi. 


18. [The Vulgate has ‘‘Contri- 
tionem precedit superbia, et ante 
ruinam exaltatur spiritus.” G. has 
‘Pride goeth before destruction and 
an high mind before the fall.”] Φιλέει 
ὁ θεὸς τὰ ὑπερέχοντα πάντα κολούειν. 
οὐ γὰρ ἐᾷ φρονέειν μέγα ὁ θεὸς ἄλλον ἢ 
ἑωυτόν. Herod. lib. vii. [c. 10, 5. 
From the speech of Artabanus in the 
assembly summoned by Xerxes to 
discuss the invasion of Greece. ‘‘The 
God is wont to cut down all that is 
too high. . . . For the God does not 
allow any but Himself to have high 
thoughts.” The thought is charac- 
teristic of Herodotus, and of the Greek 
temper generally. ] 

9[This paragraph paraphrases the 
wonderful 20th chapter of lib. 11. of 
St. Augustine’s De Czvitate Det; a 
rotting state has nowhere been de- 
scribed with greater intensity or 
keener insight. Migne, S. Z. xli. 65. 
“< Tales cultores et dilectores Deorum 
istorum, quorum etiam imitatores in 
sceleribus et flagitiis se esse lzetantur, 
nullo modo curant pessimam ac flagi- 


There- 


tiosissimam non esse rempublicam. 
Tantum stet, inquiunt, tantum floreat 
copiis referta, victoriis gloriosa; vel 
quod est felicius, pace secura sit. Et 
quid ad nos? immo id ad nos magis 
pertinet, si divitias quisque semper 
augeat, que quotidianis effusionibus 
suppetant, per quas sibi etiam infir- 
miores subdat quisque potentior. Ob- 
sequantur divitibus pauperes causa 
saturitatis, atque ut eorum patrociniis 
quieta inertia perfruantur, divites 
pauperibus ad clientelas et ad minis- 
terium sui fastus abutantur. Populi 
plaudant, non consultoribus utilitatum 
suarum, sed largitoribus voluptatum. 
Non jubeantur dura, non prohibeantur 
impura. Regesnoncurent quam bonis 
sed quam subditis regnent. Provinciz 
regibus non tanquam  rectoribus 
morum, sed tanquam rerum domina- 
toribus et deliciarum suarum provi- 
soribus serviant: eosque non sinceriter 
honorent, sed nequiter ac serviliter 
timeant. Quid alienz viti (or ‘ vinez,’ 
or ‘ vite’) potius, quam quid suz vite 
quisque noceat, legibus advertatur. 
Nullus ducatur ad judices, nisi qui 
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The wicked man is always a bad citizen 





fore the greatest felicity 


they wish 
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to the commonwealth BOOK v. 


wherein they live is that it may but abound and stand, that Ch. Ixxvi. 
they which are riotous may have to pour out without stint, 
that the poor may sleep and the rich feed them, that nothing 
unpleasant may be commanded, nothing forbidden men which 
themselves have a lust to follow, that kings may provide for 
the ease of their subjects and not be too curious about their 


alien rei, domui, saluti, vel cuiquam 
invito fuerit importunus aut noxius : 
cxterum de suis, vel cum suis, vel cum 
quibusque volentibus faciat quisque 
quod libet. Abundent publica scorta, 
vel propter omnes quibus frui placuerit, 
vel propter eos maxime, qui privata 
habere non possunt. Exstruantur 
amplissimze atque ornatissimze domus, 
opipara convivia frequententur, ubi 
cuique libuerit et potuerit die noctu- 
que ludatur, bibatur, vomatur, difflua- 
tur. Saltationes undique concrepent, 
theatra inhonestze leetitiz vocibus, 
atque omni genere sive crudelissimz 
sive turpissimz voluptatis exzestuent. 
Ille sit publicus inimicus, cui hzec 
felicitas displicet: quisquis eam mutare 
vel auferre tentaverit, eum  libera 
multitudo avertat ab auribus, evertat 
e sedibus, auferat a viventibus. Illi 
habeantur dii veri, qui hanc adipis- 
cendam populis procuraverint adep- 
tamque servaverint. Colantur ut 
voluerint, ludos exposcant quales 
voluerint, quos cum suis vel de suis 
possint habere cultoribus: tantum 
efficiant, ut tali felicitati nihil ab 
hoste, nihil a peste, nihil ab ulla 
clade timeatur.” ‘* But such as wor- 
ship and love Gods of this sort, whose 
crimes and vices they delight to 
imitate, care not at all though the 
commonwealth be depraved and 
vicious. ‘ Let it but stand,’ they say, 
‘let it but flourish fat with wealth 
and proud with victories; or better 
still, secure in a peace, and what care 
we? Nay, but this more belongs to 
our care, that each one always increase 
his riches to supply his daily squander- 
ings, and that the greater keep still the 
weaker under them. Let the poor 
cringe to the rich for the belly’s sake, 
and to live in idle ease under their 
patronage ;.and let the rich debauch 
their vassals the poor who minister to 
their luxury. Let the people praise, 
not the statesman who plans their 


2H 


good, but the lavish provider of their 
base pleasures. Let nothing hard be 
enjoined—nothing impure forbidden ! 
Let the king care not how good but 
how submissive his people show them- 
selves. Let the provinces serve their 
rulers not as the reformers of their 
manners, but as the lords of theit 
estates and the procurers of their 
indulgences,—not to be honestly re- 
spected, but basely and slavishly 
feared. Let the laws look to him 
that injures his neighbour’s cellar 
rather than to him that injures his 
own self. Let none be brought before 
the judges but such as have threatened 
or injured another’s estate, house, 
safety, or liberty. But for a man’s 
own, if he keep to his own, let him 
use it as he likes, and other men’s 
too if they consent. Let public har- 
lots abound for all who please to use 
them, but more especially for such as 
cannot keep private ones. Let houses 
be stately and sumptuous, and in 
them continually delicate banquets ; 
let a man where he will and where 
he can, by day and by night, gamble, 
drink, gormandise and revel. Let 
there be everywhere the sound of 
dancing within your theatres, let the 
noise of shameful merriment and 
every kind of pleasure that is 
cruel and base mingle their excite- 
ments: and let him be counted a 
public enemy to whom this felicity is 
displeasing. Whosoever shall try to 
change or alter this, let the free 
people avert their ears, banish him 
from home, put him out of the world. 
Let those be counted for Gods who 
have been at pains to win this happi- 
ness for the populace, and who have 
kept it when gained. Let them have 
what worship they will; let them have 
what plays they will, or can exact 
from their worshippers, only let them 
see to it that this felicity stand secure 
from enemy, plague, and disaster.’ ἢ 


482 Godliness hath the promise of both lives 

BOOK V. manners, that wantonness, excess, and lewdness of life may be 

Ch. Ixxvi. left free, and that no fault may be capital besides dislike of 
things settled in so good terms. But be it far from the just 
to dwell either in or near to the tents of these so miserable 
felicities. 

[5.] Now whereas we thirdly affirm that religion and the 
fear of God as well induceth secular prosperity as everlasting 
bliss in the world to come, this also is true. For otherwise 
godliness could not be said to have the promises of both lives, 
to be that ample revenue wherein there is always sufficiency, 
and to carry with it a general discharge of want, even so 
general that David himself should protest he “never saw the 
just forsaken.” 10 

Howbeit to this we must add certain special limitations: as 
first that we do not forget how crazed and diseased minds 
(whereof our heavenly Physician must judge) receive often- 
times most benefit by being deprived of those things which 
are to others beneficially given, as appeareth in that which the 
wise man hath noted concerning them whose lives God merci- 
fully doth abridge “lest wickedness should alter their under- 
standing”;1! again that the measure of our outward prosperity 
be taken by proportion with that which every man’s estate in 
this present life requireth. External abilities are instruments of 
action. It contenteth wise artificers to have their instruments 
proportionable to their work, rather fit for use than huge and 
goodly to please the eye. Seeing then the actions of a servant 
do not need that which may be necessary for men of calling and | 
place in the world, neither men of inferior condition many things 
which greater personages can hardly want, surely they are blessed 
in worldly respects that have wherewith to perform sufficiently 
what their station and place asketh, though they have no more.! 
For by reason of man’s imbecility and proneness to elation of 
mind, too high a flow of prosperity is dangerous; too low an 
ebb again as dangerous, for that the virtue of patience is rare, and 


LO) PP soXXXVil. 28.} 

N[See Wisd. iv. τι. ‘‘He was 
taken away lest wickedness should 
alter his understanding, or deceit 
beguile his mind.”] 

2-Erel ray’ ἀρκοῦνθ᾽ ἱκανὰ τοῖς γε 
σώφροσιν. Eurip. Pheniss. [564. 
““Seeing enough sufficeth for the 

wise.” Way’s Zurzpides, iii. 30. ] 


13 Πα πεινοτέρων ὁ λογισμὸς ἴσως, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὖν ἀσφαλεστέρων, ἶσον ἀπέχειν καὶ 
ὕψους καὶ πτώματος. Greg. Nazian. 
Apol. 3. [Or. x. Migne, S. G. xxxv. 
828.] ‘‘They may seem haply to be 
the most deject but they are the wisest 
for their own safety which fear climb- 
ing no less than falling.”’ 





But felicity does not consist in excess 





the hand of necessity stronger than ordinary virtue is able to 
withstand. Salomon’s discreet and moderate desire we all know, 
“Give me O Lord neither riches nor penury.” ‘Men over 
high exalted either in honour or in power or in nobility or in 
wealth ; they likewise that are as much on the contrary hand 
sunk either with beggary or through dejection or by baseness, 
do not easily give ear to reason, but the one exceeding apt unto 
outrages and the other unto petty mischiefs.”!® For greatness 
delighteth to show itself by effects of power, and baseness to 
help itself with shifts of malice. For which cause a moderate 
indifferent temper between fulness of bread and emptiness hath 
been evermore thought and found (all circumstances duly con- 
sidered) the safest and happiest for all estates, even for kings and 
princes themselves. 

Again we are not to look that these things should always concur 
no not in them which are accounted happy, neither that the course 
of men’s lives or of public affairs should continually be drawn out 
as an even thread (for that the nature of things will not suffer) 
but a just survey being made, as those particular men are worthily 
reputed good whose virtues be great and their faults tolerable, so 
him we may register for a man fortunate, and that for a prosperous 
or happy state, which having flourished doth not afterwards feel 
any tragical alteration such as might cause them to be a spectacle 
of misery to others. 

Besides whereas true felicity consisteth in the highest operations 
of that nobler part of man which showeth sometime greatest per- 
fection not in using the benefits which delight nature but in 
suffering what nature can hardliest endure, there is no cause why 
either the loss of good if it tend to the purchase of better, or why 
any misery the issue whereof is their greater praise and honour 
that have sustained it should be thought to impeach that temporal 
happiness wherewith religion we say is accompanied, but yet in 
such measure, as the several degrees of men may require by a 
competent estimation, and unless the contrary do more advance, 
as it hath done those most heroical saints whom afflictions have 
made glorious. Ina word not to whom no calamity falleth, but 
whom neither misery nor prosperity is able to move from a right 

M4 Prov. xxx. 8. ‘*Give me not τούτοις, ὑπέρπτωχον, ἣ ὑπερασθενῆ, 
poverty, nor riches.”} καὶ σφόδρα ἄτιμον, χαλεπὸν τῷ λόγῳ 

16 Vid. Arist. Polit. lib. iv. cap. 11. ἀκολουθεῖν. γίγνονται γὰρ οἱ μὲν 


[Ὑπέρκαλον, ἢ ὑπερίσχυρον, ἢ ὑπερευ- ὑβρισταὶ καὶ μεγαλοπόνηροι μᾶλλον" οἱ 
γενῆ, ἢ ὑπερπλούσιον᾽ ἢ τἀναντία δὲ κακοῦργοι καὶ μικροπόνηροι λίαν. 
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Pagan and Jewish piety made for temporal welfare 


mind them we may truly pronounce fortunate, and whatsoever 
doth outwardly happen without that precedent improbity for 
which it appeareth in the eyes of sound and impartial judges to 
have proceeded from divine revenge, it passeth in the number of 
human casualties whereunto we are all alike subject. No misery 
is reckoned more than common or human if God so dispose that 
we pass through it and come safe to shore, even as contrariwise 
men do not use to think those flourishing days happy which do 
end with tears. 

[6.] It standeth therefore with these cautions firm and true, yea 
ratified by all men’s unfeigned confessions drawn from the very 
heart of experience, that whether we compare men of note in the 
world with others of like degree and state, or else the same men 
with themselves ; whether we confer one dominion with another 
or else the different times of one and the same dominion, the 
manifest odds between their very outward condition as long as 
they steadfastly were observed to honour God and their success 
being fallen from Him, are remonstrances more than sufficient how 
all our welfare even on earth dependeth wholly upon our religion. 

Heathens were ignorant of true religion. Yet such as that little 
was which they knew, it much impaired or bettered always their 
worldly affairs, as their love and zeal towards it did wane or grow. 

Of the Jews did not even their most malicious and mortal 
adversaries all acknowledge that to strive against them it was in 
vain as long as their amity with God continued, that nothing 
could weaken them but apostasy? In the whole course of their 
own proceedings did they ever find it otherwise, but that during 
their faith and fidelity towards God every man of them was in war 
as a thousand strong, and as much as a grand senate for counsel 
in peaceable deliberations, contrariwise that if they swarved, as 
they often did, their wonted courage and magnanimity forsook 
them utterly, their soldiers and military men trembled at the sight 
of the naked sword; when they entered into mutual conference, 
and sat in council for their own good, that which children might 
have seen their gravest senators could not discern, their prophets 
saw darkness instead of visions, the wise and prudent were as men 
bewitched, even that which they knew (being such as might stand 
them in stead) they had not the grace to utter, or if any thing 
were well proposed it took no place, it entered not into the minds 
of the rest to approve and follow it, but as men confounded with 
strange and unusual amazements of spirit they attempted tumultu- 
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ously they saw not what; and by the issues of all tempts they BOOK ν. 
found no certain conclusion but this, ‘God and heaven are strong Ch. Ixxvi. 
against us in all we do.” The cause whereof was secret fear which 
took heart and courage from them, and the cause of their fear an 
inward guiltiness that they all had offered God such apparent 
wrongs as were not pardonable. 

[7.] But it may be the case is now altogether changed, and that 
in Christian religion there is not the like force towards temporal 
felicity. Search the ancient records of time, look what hath 
happened by the space of these sixteen hundred years, see if all 
things to this effect be not luculent and clear, yea all things so 
manifest that for evidence and proof herein we need not by un- 
certain dark conjectures surmise any to have been plagued of God 
for contempt, or blest in the course of faithful obedience towards 
true religion, more than only them whom we find in that respect 
on the one side guilty by their own confessions, and happy on the 
other side by all men’s acknowledgment, who beholding the 
prosperous estate of such as are good and virtuous impute boldly 
the same to God’s most especial favour, but cannot in like manner 
pronounce that whom He afflicteth above others with them He 
hath cause to be more offended. For virtue is always plain to be 
seen, rareness causeth it to be observed, and goodness to be 
honoured with admiration. As for iniquity and sin it leth many 
times hid, and because we be all offenders it becometh us not to 
incline towards hard and severe sentences touching others, unless 
their notorious wickedness did sensibly before proclaim that which 
afterwards came to pass. 

[8.1 Wherefore the sum of every Christian man’s duty is to 
labour by all means towards that which other men seeing in us 
may justify, and what we ourselves must accuse, if we fall into it, 
that by all means we can to avoid, considering especially that as 
hitherto upon the Church there never yet fell tempestuous storm 
the vapours whereof were not first noted to rise from coldness in 
affection and from backwardness in duties of service towards God, 
so if that which the tears of antiquity have uttered concerning this 
point should be here set down, it were assuredly enough to soften 
and to mollify an heart of steel. On the contrary part although 
we confess with St. Augustine 16 most willingly, that “the chiefest 


6[What follows is a translation of _ balance the chapter in Book ii. para- 
the chapter in Book v. of the De phrased above in ὃ 5; but here the 
Civitate Det which may be said to translation is closer. The inverted 
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happiness for which we have some Christian kings in so great 
admiration above the rest is not because of their long reign, their 
calm and quiet departure out of this present life, the settled 
establishment of their own flesh and blood succeeding them in 
royalty and power, the glorious overthrow of foreign enemies, or 
the wise prevention of inward dangers and of secret attempts at 
home ; all which solaces and comforts of this our unquiet life it 
pleaseth God oftentimes to bestow on them which have no society 
or part in the joys of heaven, giving thereby to understand that 
these in comparison are toys and trifles far under the value and 
price of that which is to be looked for at His hands ; but in truth 
the reason wherefore we most extol their felicity is if so be they 
have virtuously reigned, if honour have not filled their hearts with 
pride, if the exercise of their power have been service and attend- 
ance upon the majesty of the Most High, if they have feared Him 
as their own inferiors and subjects have feared them, if they have 
loved neither pomp nor pleasure more than heaven, if revenge 
have slowly proceeded from them and mercy willingly offered 





commas are not used by Hooker. 
They indicate the portion which is 
translation rather than paraphrase. 
The title of the chapter (v. 24) is, 
“ἐπ sit Christianorum imperatorum, 
et quam vera, felicitas”; v. 25, is 
“* De prosperitatibus quae Constantino 
imperatori Christiano Deus con- 
tuliti?|; Ὁ 20. “De fide et) pietate 
Theodosii Augusti.” Migne, S. 2. 
xh. 170. The fortunes of England 
in Elizabeth’s reign are in Hooker’s 
mind as he writes and must have 
given his words a deep solemnity in 
the ears of contemporary readers. 
Elizabeth is included among ‘‘ the 
worthiest of Christian princes.” 
Compare ὃ 10 of Ded. Zp. p. 9 
above. ‘*Neque enim nos Christi- 
anos quosdam imperatores ideo felices 
dicimus, quia vel diutius imperarunt, 
vel imperantes filios morte placida re- 
liquerunt, vel hostes reipublicze do- 
muerunt, vel inimicos cives adversus 
se insurgentes et cavere et opprimere 
potuerunt. Hz et alia vite hujus 
grumnosz vel munera vel solatia 
quidam etiam cultores dzmonum 
accipere meruerunt, qui non pertinent 
ad regnum Dei, quo pertinent isti: 
et hoc ipsius misericordia factum 
est, ne ab illo ista, qui in eum crede- 
rent, velut summa bona desiderarent. 


Sed felices eos dicimus, si juste im- 
perant, si inter linguas sublimiter 
honorantium et obsequia nimis 
humiliter salutantium non extolluntur, 
sed se homines esse meminerunt; si 
suam potestatem, ad Dei cultum 
maxime dilatandum, majestati ejus 
famulam faciunt; si Deum timent, 
diligunt, colunt ; si plus amant illud 
regnum, ubi non timent habere con- 
sortes; si tardius vindicant, facile 
ignoscunt ; si eandem vindictam pro 
necessitate regende tuendzeque rei- 
public non pro saturandis inimicitia- 
rum odiis exserunt ; sieandem veniam 
non ad impunitatem iniquitatis, sed ad 
spem correctionis indulgent ; si quod 
aspere coguntur plerumque decernere, 
misericordiz lenitate et beneficiorum 
largitate compensant ; si luxuria tanto 
eis est castigatior, quanto posset esse 
liberior; si malunt  cupiditatibus 
pravis, quam gquibuslibet gentibus 
imperare; et si heec omnia faciunt, 
non propter ardorem inanis gloriz, 
sed propter caritatem felicitatis zeter- 
nz; si pro suis peccatis, humilitatis 
et miserationis et orationis sacrificium 
Deo suo vero immolare non negligunt. 
Tales Christianos imperatores dicimus 
esse felices interim spe, postea reipsa 
futuros, cum id quod expectamus 
advenerit.’’] 


The prosperity of the worthiest Christian princes 





itself, if so they have tempered rigour with lenity that neither 
extreme severity might utterly cut them off in whom there was 
manifest hope of amendment, nor yet the easiness of pardoning 
offences embolden offenders ; if knowing that whatsoever they do 
their potency may bear it out, they have been so much the more 
careful not to do any thing but that which is commendable in the 
best rather than usual with greatest personages”; if the true 
knowledge of themselves have humbled them in God’s sight no 
less than God in the eyes of men hath raised them up; I say 
albeit we reckon such to be the happiest of them that are mightiest 
in the world, and albeit those things alone are happiness, never- 
theless considering what force there is even in outward blessings 
to comfort the minds of the best disposed, and to give them the 
greater joy when religion and peace, heavenly and earthly happi- 
ness are wreathed in one crown, as to the worthiest of Christian 
princes it hath by the providence of the Almighty hitherto befallen: 
let it not seem unto any man a needless and superfluous waste of 
labour that there hath been thus much spoken to declare how in 
them especially it hath been so observed, and withal universally 
noted even from the highest to the very meanest, how this 
peculiar benefit, this singular grace and preeminence religion hath, 
that either it guardeth as an heavenly shield from all calamities, 
or else conducteth us safe through them, and permitteth them 
not to be miseries; it either giveth honours, promotions, and 
wealth, or else more benefit by wanting them than if we had them 
at will; it either filleth our houses with plenty of all good things, 
or maketh a sallet of green herbs more sweet than all the sacrifices 
of the ungodly. 

[9.] Our fourth proposition before set down was that religion 
without the help of spiritual ministry is unable to plant itself, the 
fruits thereof not possible to grow of their own accord. Which 
last assertion is herein as the first that it needeth no farther con- 
firmation. If it did I could easily declare how all things which 
are of God He hath by wonderful art and wisdom sodered as it 
were together with the glue of mutual assistance, appointing the 
lowest to receive from the nearest to themselves what the influence 
of the highest yieldeth. And therefore the Church being the 
most absolute of all His works was in reason to be also ordered 
with like harmony, that what He worketh might no less in grace 
than in nature be effected by hands and instruments duly subor- 
dinated into the power of His own Spirit. A thing both needful 
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Religion unable to plant itself without a ministry 


for the humiliation of man which would not willingly be debtor to 
any but to himself, and of no small effect to nourish that divine 
love which now maketh each embrace other not as men but as 
angels of God. 

[το.] Ministerial actions tending immediately unto God’s 
honour and man’s happiness are either as contemplation, which 
helpeth forward the principal work of the ministry; or else they 
are parts of that principal work of administration itself, which 
work consisteth in doing the service of God’s house! and in 
applying unto men the sovereign medicines of grace, already 
spoken of the more largely to the end it might thereby appear 
that we owe to the guides of our souls’® even as much as our 
souls are worth, although the debt of our temporal blessings 
should be stricken off. 


LXXVII. OF POWER GIVEN UNTO MEN TO EXECUTE THAT 
HEAVENLY OFFICE; OF THE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST IN 
ORDINATION ; AND WHETHER CONVENIENTLY THE POWER OF 
ORDER MAY BE SOUGHT OR SUED FOR. 


[1.] The ministry of things divine is a function which as 
God did Himself institute, so neither may men undertake the 
same but by authority and power given them in lawful manner. 


MW Tuke xii. 42. [‘* And the Lord [The necessity of the ministry to 


said, Who is a faithful steward and 
wise whom the Master shall make 
ruler over his household to give them 
their portion of meat in season.”’] 
Zz Cor. iv. 1. [‘‘ Let a man so think 
of us as the ministers of Christ and 
disposers of the secrets of God.” ] 722. 
i. 7. [‘* For a bishop must be unre- 
provable as God’s steward, not fro- 
ward, nor angry, not given to wine, 
no striker, not given to filthy lucre.”] 
r fet. iv. 10. [‘‘ Let every man as 
he hath received the gift, minister the 
same one to another, as good disposers 
of the manifold grace of God.” ] Apes. 
11. 2. [‘‘ If ye have heard of the dis- 
pensation of the grace of God which 
is given me to you ward.”’] 

18 Καὶ σεαυτόν μοι προσοφείλεις. 
Epist. ad Philem. [ver. 19. ...‘‘Al- 
beit I do not say to thee, that thou 
owest unto me even thine own self.” 
Alford in loc. quotes Chrysostom, οὐ 
τὰ σαυτοῦ μόνον. | 


religion having been assumed in the 
concluding paragraphs of the last 
chapter, ch. Ixxvii. asserts the in- 
delible character of the ministerial 
function. God bestows the power, 
but through some lawful authority. 
The first donation was by Christ to the 
apostles, as recorded in John xx. 22. 
Hooker does not seem aware that his 
references, however pertinent to prove 
the reality of the priest’s function, are 
not pertinent to distinguish it from 
that of the Christian laic. Tertullian 
says, ‘‘ Ubi tres, ibi ecclesia.” The 
Paschal gift of Joh xx. 22, like the 
Pentecostal gift of Acts ii. 4, is be- 
stowed upon the whole body of be- 
lievers—upon the Church; see notes 
16 and 18 below. But on these 
matters there was no dispute between 
Hooker and his adversaries. He has 
to resist them at two points only: 
(1) They pedantically objected to the 
use of the words, ‘‘ Receive the Holy 


The minister’s authority is derived from God 





That God, which is no way deficient or wanting unto man in 
necessaries, and hath therefore given us the light of His heavenly 
truth, because without that inestimable benefit we must needs 
have wandered in darkness to our endless perdition and woe, 
hath in the like abundance of mercies ordained certain to attend 
upon the due execution of requisite parts and offices therein 
prescribed for the good of the whole world, which men thereunto 
assigned do hold their authority from Him, whether they be such 
as Himself immediately or as the Church in His name investeth, 
it being neither possible for all nor for every man without dis- 
tinction convenient to take upon him a charge of so great 
importance. They are therefore ministers of God, not only by 
way of subordination as princes and civil magistrates whose 
execution of judgment and justice the supreme hand of divine 
providence doth uphold, but ministers of God as from Whom 
their authority is derived, and not from men. For in that they 
are Christ’s ambassadors and His labourers, who should give 
them their commission but He Whose most inward affairs they 
manage? Is not God alone the Father of spirits? Are not 
souls the purchase of Jesus Christ? What angel in heaven 
could have said to man as our Lord did unto Peter, ‘“‘ Feed My 
sheep: Preach: Baptize: Do this in remembrance of Me: 
Whose sins ye retain they are retained: and their offences in 
heaven pardoned whose faults you shall on earth forgive?” 
What think we? Are these terrestrial sounds, or else are they 
voices uttered out of the clouds above? The power of the 
ministry of God translateth out of darkness into glory, it raiseth 
men from the earth and bringeth God Himself down from heaven, 
by blessing visible elements it maketh them invisible grace, it 
giveth daily the Holy Ghost, it hath to dispose of that flesh which 
was given for the life of the world and that blood which was 
poured out to redeem souls, when it poureth malediction upon 
the heads of the wicked they perish, when it revoketh the same 
they revive. O wretched blindness if we admire not so great 
power, more wretched if we consider it aright and notwithstanding 
imagine that any but God can bestow it! 

[2.1 To whom Christ hath imparted power both over that 


Ghost,” in. ordination. This was a Travers in the Declaration of Dis- 
trivial objection. (2) Commendatory  czf/ine challenged as inconsistent with 
letters and other methods used in inward spiritual vocation. ] 
ordination were criticised; and by 
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Its “character” is acknowledged ‘indelible " 

mystical body which is the society of souls, and over that natural 
which is Himself for the knitting of both in one; (a work which 
antiquity doth call’ the making of Christ’s body ;) the same 
power is in such not amiss both termed a kind of mark or 
character and acknowledged to be indelible.? Ministerial power 
is a mark of separation, because it severeth them that have it 
from other men, and maketh them a special order consecrated 
unto the service of the Most High in things wher®with others 
may not meddle. Their difference therefore from other men is 
in that they are a distinct order. So Tertullian calleth them.® 
And St. Paul himself dividing the body of the Church of Christ 
into two moieties nameth the one part iécéras,4 which is as much 
as to say the Order of the Laity, the opposite part whereunto 
we in like sort term the Order of God’s Clergy, and the spiritual 
power which He hath given them the power of their Order, so 
far forth as the same consisteth in the bare execution of holy 


ἘΠΕῚ o-otsjerome, ips Ἐὶν- 5 ὃ: 
Migne, S. 2. xxii. 352. 
describes the ‘‘dignitas clericorum.”’ 
“God forbid that I should say any- 
thing evil concerning them, quia 
Apostolico gradui succedentes, Christi 
corpus sacro ore conficiunt: per quos 
et nos Christiani sumus.” And Ep. 
cxlvi. § I. op. οἷς 1193. The letter 
is on the difference between bishop, 
priest, and deacon. In the opening 
sentences he speaks of priests, ‘‘ad 
quorum preces Christi corpus sanguis- 
que conficitur.” Keble notices that 
Waterland quotes passages which 
Hooker’s language here resembles 
from Remigius of Auxerre (p. 890). 
See 2201, Patr. Colon. v. pars 11. 
884, and Waterland, Works, v. 206. 
But there is no evidence that Hooker 
was acquainted with Remigius’s com- 
mentary. | 

?[ Aquinas discusses ‘‘ character ” in 
Summa, iii., Qu. xiii. Those set 
apart for God’s service have, like 
soldiers, a stamp impressed upon 
them. This being a ‘participatio 
sacerdotii Christi,” is indelible, and 
cannot be repeated. But ‘‘ indelible 
character” is conferred only by the 
sacraments of baptism, orders, and 
confirmation. Why these sacraments 
only should confer it is not made very 
clear by St. Thomas’s arguments ; but 
by the time of the Council of Trent 
the speculation has become a dogma. 
Canon ix. of Session vii. runs: ‘‘If 


The section . 


anyone say that in the three sacra- 
ments of baptism, confirmation, and 
orders, ‘character’ is not imprinted 
in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign (signum quoddam 
spirituale et indelebile), so that they 
cannot be repeated; let him be 
anathema.” The theory takes its 
origin from St. Augustine’s discussion 
of Donatist controversies. See Index 
of Szmma, under ‘‘ character”; Har- 
nack’s /7zstory of Dogma (Eng.Trans.), 
v. 157, vi. 211, vii. 45; Hagenbach’s 
fistory of Doctrines (Eng. Trans., 
1847), ii. 78.] 

3Tertull. de Adhort. Casttt. [c. 7. 
‘*Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem 
constituit Ecclesize auctoritas, et honor 
per ordinis consessum sanctificatus.” 
** The authority of the Church and the 
honour which has acquired sanctity 
through the joint-session of the order 
have established the difference be- 
tween the order and the laity.” Ter- 
tullian is arguing that what is not 
lawful for priests cannot be lawful 
for laics. He asks, ‘‘ Nonne laici 
sacerdotes sumus?” and lays down 
the rule, ‘‘ubi tres, ibi Ecclesia 
est.” 

47 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24. ‘‘ He that 
occupieth the room of the unlearned”; 
“they that are unlearned”; ‘‘one 
unlearned.” ‘O ἀναπληρῶν τὸν τόπον 
τοῦ ἰδιώτου. 8. Chrys. in loc. ἐδιώτην, 
τὸν λαϊκὸν λέγει. 
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things called properly the affairs of God.® For of the power BOOK Vv. 
of their jurisdiction over men’s persons we are to speak in the Ch. Ixxvii. 
books following. 

[3.7] They which have once received this power may not think 
to put it off and on like a cloak as the weather serveth, to take it 
reject and resume it as oft as themselves list, of which profane 
and impious contempt these later times have yielded as of all 
other kinds of iniquity and apostasy strange examples; but let 
them know which put their hands unto this plough, that once 
consecrated unto God they are made His peculiar inheritance 
for ever. Suspensions may stop, and degradations utterly cut 
off the use or exercise of power before given: but voluntarily it is 
not in the power of man to separate and pull asunder what God 
by His authority coupleth. So that although there may be 
through misdesert degradation as there may be cause of just 
separation after matrimony,® yet if (as sometime it doth) re- 
stitution to former dignity or reconciliation after breach do 
happen, neither doth the one nor the other ever iterate the first 
knot. 

Much less is it necessary which some have urged concerning 
the reordination of such as others in times more corrupt did 
consecrate heretofore.’ Which error already quelled by St. 
Jerome doth not now require any other refutation. 

[4.] Examples I grant there are which make for restraint of 
those men from admittance again into rooms of spiritual function, 
whose fall by heresy or want of constancy in professing the 
Christian faith hath been once a disgrace to their calling.® 


See note 11 


° Heb. ii. τῇ. [τὰ πρὸς τὸν Θεόν. 
‘*That he might be merciful and a 
faithful high priest in things concern- 
ing God.”} 

6 Matt. xix. [3-9. Christ sheweth 
for what cause a woman may be 
divorced. ‘‘ Let not man put asunder 
that which God hath coupled to- 
gether.”’] 

7[ Decl. of Disc. p. 19. ‘As for 
Popish priests I speak of those who 
do take the ministry upon them 
without any new calling allowing of 
or appointing them thereunto, but 
only stand upon the right of these 
horrible orders, whereby they were 
ordained to sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead.” See also pp. 106-9. St. 
Jerome refutes the error in his Dialogue 


against the Luctferians. 
below. ] 

8[One of the so-called AZostolical 
Canons (61 in Bruns’ Cazones, p. 9), 
deals with clerics who apostatize ‘‘ for 
human fear of Jew, Gentile, or here- 
tic.” It ends, μετανοήσας δὲ, ὡς λαϊκὸς 
δεχθήτω. ‘If he repent let him be 
received as a layman.” Hefele, i. 482. 
Compare also Can. 63, which ‘“‘de- 
poses” a cleric who enters a Jewish 
or heretic synagogue to pray. In the 
case of Trophimus, an Italian bishop 
who offered incense in the Decian 
persecution, St. Cyprian tells us that 
he was admitted with his flock to the 
Church of God, ‘* but Trophimus was 
admitted to communicate only as a 
layman, not as the letters of malig- 
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The treatment of repentant Arians 


BOOK vy. Nevertheless as there is no law which bindeth, so there is no 
Ch. Ixxvii. cause that should always lead to shew one and the same severity 


towards persons culpable. 


Goodness of nature 


itself more 


inclineth to clemency than rigour. And we in other men’s offences 
do behold the plain image of our own imbecility. Besides also, 
them that wander out of the way® it cannot be unexpedient to 
win with all hopes of favour, lest strictness used towards such as 
reclaim themselves should make others more obstinate in error. 
Wherefore after that the church of Alexandria had somewhat 
recovered itself from the tempests and storms of Arrianisme,”® 
being in consultation about the reestablishment of that which 
by long disturbance had been greatly decayed and hindered, the 


ferventer sort" 


nants have reported to you, as if he 
occupied the place of a priest.” ‘‘ Sic 
tamen admissus est Trophimus, ut 
laicus communicet, non secundum 
quod ad te malignorum literze pertul- 
erunt, quasi locum sacerdotis usurpet.” 
Cyprian’s Zfzstles, Oxf. Trans., lv. 
§ 8, p. 123. Migne, S. Z. iii. 778.] 

9“©TIn XII. Tabulis cautum est, ut 
idem juris esset sanatibus quod forti- 
bus, 1d est bonis et qui nunquam 
defecerunt a populo Romano.” Fest. 
in ver. ‘‘Samnites.” [‘‘In the XII. 
Tables there is a warning that the law 
for the ‘Sanates’ should be the same 
as for the strong, that is for the good 
and for those who never revolted from 
the Roman people.” The sentence 
occurs in the explanation of the word 
‘“*Sanates’”?: ‘‘Samnites,” which is 
explained just before, would seem to 
be a slip for ‘‘Sanates.” See JZ. 
Verrit Flacct que extant, etc., Paris, 
1575, Ρ- 233; and Dect. Gr. and Ro. 
Biog., 1846, 11. 147-9, on Festus and 
Paulus Diaconus, his epitomizer. ] 

τὸ Ruffin. Ast. Zccles. lib. 1. cap. 28. 
{Migne, S. Z. xxi. 498. The chapter 
is, ““ Concerning the Council of holy 
Bishops at Alexandria and the dissent 
from them of Lucifer.” See the next 
two notes. Rufinus translated the 
fist. Eccles, of Eusebius into Greek 
and added a continuation. ‘‘ Quo 
pacto post hereticorum procellas et 
perfidize turbines tranquillitas revoca- 
retur Ecclesize, omni cura et liberatione 
discutiunt. Aliis videbatur fidei calore 
fexventibus, nullum debere ultra in 
sacerdotium recipi, qui se utcunque 


gave quick sentence that touching them which 


heereticee communionis contagione 
maculasset. Sed qui imitantes Apos- 
tolum queerebant non quod sibi utile 
esset sed quod pluribus, . . . dicebant 
melius esse humiliari paululum propter 
dejectos, . . . et ideo rectum sibi videri, 
ut tantum perfidiz auctoribus ampu- 
tatis, reliquis sacerdotibus daretur 
optio, si forte velint, abjurato errore 
perfidize, ad fidem patrum statutaque 
converti, . .. quia et ille evangelicus 
junior filius, paterne depopulator 
substantiz, in semet ipsum reversus, 
non solum suscipi meruit, sed et dignus 
paternis complexibus deputatur, et 
annulum fidei recipit, et stola circum- 
datur: per quam quid aliud quam 
sacerdotii declarantur insignia? Nec 
probabilis extitit apud patrem senior 
filius, quod invidit recepto ; nec tan- 
tum meriti habuit non delinquendo, 
quantum note contraxit non indul- 
gendo germano.”] 

1fLucifer, bishop of Cagliari in 
Sardinia, was a violent partisan of 
Athanasius. He interfered hastily in 
the affairs of the church at Antioch, 
ordaining Paulinus a bishop, and thus 
bringing himself into collision with the 
moderate policy of the Council held at 
Alexandria under Athanasius. This 
Council decided to pardon actual 
Arians if they renounced their heresy, 
but not to admit them to clerical 
functions; and to leave undisturbed 
bishops who had merely yielded to 
Arianism under pressure. Lucifer 
maintained that no one who had made 
any terms with Arianism should be 
allowed to hold clerical office. He 











Goodness of nature inclines to clemency 





were of the clergy and had stained themselves with heresy there 
should be none so received into the Church again as to continue 
in the order of the clergy. The rest which considered how many 
men’s cases it did concern thought it much more safe and con- 
sonant to bend somewhat down towards them which were fallen, 
to shew severity upon a few of the chiefest leaders, and to 
offer to the rest a friendly reconciliation without any other demand 
saving only the abjuration of their error ;"* as in the gospel that 
wasteful young man which returned home to his father’s house 
was with joy both admitted and honoured, his elder brother 
hardly thought of for repining thereat, neither commended so 
much for his own fidelity and virtue as blamed for not embracing 
him freely whose unexpected recovery ought to have blotted out 
all remembrance of misdemeanours and faults past. But of this 
sufficient. 

[5.] A thing much stumbled at in the manner of giving orders 
is our using those memorable words of our Lord and Saviour 
Christ, “ Receive the Holy Ghost.” The!® Holy Ghost they say 


died 371. Jerome’s Dialogue between ‘‘That the bishop in ordaining of 


an orthodox Christian and a Luciferian 
was written about 379 at Antioch. 
The Dialogue contains an account of 
the Council of Ariminum and the 
famous sentence, ‘‘ Ingemuit totus orbis 
et Arianum se esse miratus est.” See 
PAGeB ii. 125 750; SOCcr. Il, 5, (0,0) 
Sozom. v. 12, 13; Theodoret, iii. 4, 


22(Constantius died 3 November, 
361, and was succeeded by Julian 
the Apostate, who recalled all the 
banished bishops. Athanasius at 
once organised a synod at Alexandria 
to take measures for the restoration 
of peace and unity in the Church. 
The Synodal Letter of the twenty- 
one bishops present is in the works of 
Athanasius as Zomus ad Antiochenos, 
Migne, S. G. xxvi. 795-810; and is 
translated in Later Treatises of St. 
Athanasius, Library of the Fathers, 
Oxf. 1881. Consult Hefele, ii. 276- 
80, and Newman’s Avans, v. 1.} 

18 ἐς Papisticus quidam ritus stulte 
quidem ab illis et sine ullo Scripture 
fundamento institutus,....et a 
disciplinze nostrae auctoribus (pace 
- illorum dixerim) non magno primum 
judicio acceptus, minore adhuc in 
Ecclesia nostra retinetur.” ec/leszast. 
Discip. p. 53. [69 of Decl. of Desc. 


ecclesiastical officers and laying his 
hands upon them, biddeth them 
receive the Holy Ghost hath no 
shadow or show of any practice of 
the apostles but is a popish rite and 
ceremony, foolishly at the first, and 
without any foundation of the Scrip- 
ture instituted by them... . and 
after received by the author of our 
Discipline (by their leave) with no 
great judgment and yet kept in the 
Church with as little.” See also 
Admon. in W. i. 488. ‘* That ridi- 
culous, and (as they use it to their 
new creatures) blasphemous saying, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost.’” W. 1. 
489. ‘*No more ridiculous and 
blasphemous, than it is to use the 
words that our Saviour used in the 
Supper . . The bishop by speak- 
ing these words doth not take upon 
him to give the Holy Ghost, no more 
than he doth to remit sins, when he 
pronounceth the remission of sins. 

He doth shew the principal 
duty of a minister, and assureth him 
of the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, 
if he labour in the same accordingly.” 
T.C.i. 44, W.i. 489. ‘* These words, 
‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ are the 
imperative mood, and do expressly 
signify a commandment. And the 
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BOOK V. we cannot give, and therefore we “foolishly” bid men receive it. 

Ch. Ixxvii. Wise men for their authority’s sake must have leave to befool 
them whom they are able to make wise by better instruction. 
Notwithstanding if it may please their wisdom as well to hear 
what fools can say as to control that which they do, thus we have 
heard some wise men teach, namely that the ‘“‘ Holy Ghost” may 
be used to signify not the Person alone but the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost,!4 and we know that spiritual gifts are not only abilities to 
do things miraculous, as to speak with tongues which were never 
taught us, to cure diseases without art, and such like, but also 
that the very authority and power which is given men in the 
Church to be ministers of holy things, this is contained within the 
number of those gifts whereof the Holy Ghost is author, and 
therefore he which giveth this power may say without absurdity or 
folly ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,” such power as the Spirit of 
Christ hath endued His Church withal, such power as neither 
prince nor potentate, king nor Czesar on earth can give. So that 
if men alone had devised this form of speech thereby to express 
the heavenly wellspring of that power which ecclesiastical ordina- 
tions do bestow, it is not so foolish but that wise men might 
bear with it. 

[6.] If then our Lord and Saviour Himself have used the 
selfsame form of words and that in the selfsame kind of action, 
although there be but the least show of probability, yea or any 
possibility that His meaning might be the same which ours is, it 
should teach sober and grave men not to be too venturous in 


ΠΥ ΟΣ τι, 202. 


bishop may as well say to the sea, 
when it rageth and swelleth, Peace, 
be quiet; as to say, ‘Receive the 
Holy Ghost.’’”? Whitgift, W. i. 490, 
answers, ‘‘ The words. . . . because 
they signify that God doth pour His 
Spirit upon those whom He calleth to 
that function, are most aptly used of 
the bishop (who is God’s instrument 
in that business) in the ordaining of 
ministers. St. Paul speaking to 
Timothy, z 77m. iv. saith, ‘ Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee of prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the elder- 
ship.” In which words the Apostle 
signifieth that God doth bestow His 
gifts and Spirit upon such as be 
called to the ministry of the word, 
whereof imposition of hands is a 
token, or rather a confirmation.” 


‘©The place of Tim- 
othy is utterly impertinent. For it is 
not question whether God doth give 
His gifts to them which He calleth, 
or no; but whether He giveth them 
by this means, of saying, ‘Receive 
the Holy Ghost.’ ”] 

14 Fecles. Disctp. fol. 52. Ὁ. lin. 8. 
[‘‘De Barnaba vero aperte testatur 
Lucas, eum Spiritu Sancto (qua voce 
illa dona spiritus intelligo) et fide 
plenum fuisse.” . . . And p. 68 of 
Decl. of Disc. ‘‘ As for Barnabas, 
St. Luke doth plainly witness that he 
was full of the Holy Ghost (whereby 
7 understand the extraordinary gifts) 
and of faith.” See note 16 below. 
St. Augustine says that by breathing 
the Lord showed that the Spirit was 
His as well as the Father’s, as Whit- 
gift notes. W.i. 491.] 
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condemning that of folly which is not impossible to have in it BOOK V. 
more profoundness of wisdom than flesh and blood should Ch. Ixxvii. 
presume to control. Our Saviour after His resurrection from the 
dead gave His Apostles their commission saying, ἢ “ All power is 
given me in Heaven and in earth: Go therefore and teach all 
nations Baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” In sum, “As my Father sent Me, so 
send I you.” Whereunto St. John doth add farther that having 
thus spoken “He breathed on them and said, Receive the Holy 
Ghost.” 8 By which words He must of likelihood understand 
some gift of the Spirit which was presently at that time bestowed 
upon them, as both the speech of actual delivery in saying, Receive, 
and the visible sign thereof His breathing did shew. Absurd it 
were to imagine our Saviour did both to the ear and also to the 
very eye express a real donation, and they at that time receive 
nothing. 

[7.1 It resteth then that we search what especial grace they 
did at that time receive. Touching miraculous power of the 
Spirit, most apparent it is that as then they received it not, but 
the promise thereof was to be shortly after performed. The 
words of St. Luke concerning that power are therefore set down 
with signification of the time to come: “Behold I will send 
the promise of my Father upon you, but tarry you in the city 
of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high.” 
Wherefore undoubtedly it was some other effect of the Spirit, 
the Holy Ghost in some other kind which our Saviour did then 


15 Matt. xxviii. 18. [Sf And Jesus 
spake unto them saying, All power is 
given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth.” The rest as above.] 

16 John xx. 22. [‘‘ And when He 
had said that He breathed on them, 
and said unto them, receive the Holy 
Ghost.” Westcott (St. John zx loc.) 
comments: ‘‘Or rather, in order to 
express the absence of the article, @ 
gift of the Holy Ghost, even the power 
of the new life proceeding from the 
Person of the Risen Christ. The 
presence of this new life of humanity 
in the disciples communicated to them 
by Christ was the necessary condition 
for the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost. The Spirit 
which the Lord imparted to them 
was His Spirit, or, as it may be ex- 


pressed, the Holy Spirit as dwelling 
in Him. By this He first quickened 
them, and then sent, according to His 
promise, the Paraclete to be with 
them, and to supply all power for the 
exercise of their different functions. 
The relation of the Paschal to the 
Pentecostal gift is therefore the re- 
lation of quickening to endowing. 
The one answers to the power of the 
Resurrection, and the other to the 
power of the Ascension (Godet) ; the 
one to victors and the other to 
sovereignty.” As to ‘fon them” and 
“unto them” he says: ‘‘ There is 
nothing to limit the pronoun to ‘the 
ten.’ It appears from Luke xxiv. 33 
that there was a general gathering of 
believers in Jerusalen.”] 
1 Luc. xxiv. 49. 
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The cause why we breathe not as Christ did 





bestow. What other likelier than that which Himself doth mention 
as it should seem of purpose to take away all ambiguous construc- 
tions, and to declare that the Holy Ghost which He then gave 
was an holy and a ghostly authority, authority over the souls of 
men, authority a part whereof consisteth in power to remit and 
retain sins?’® ‘Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins soever ye 
remit they are remitted; whose sins ye retain they are retained.” 
Whereas therefore the other Evangelists had set down that Christ 
did before His suffering promise to give His Apostles the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, and being risen from the dead promise 
moreover at that time a miraculous power of the Holy Ghost, St. 
John addeth that He also invested them even then with the 
power of the Holy Ghost for castigation and relaxation of sin, 
wherein was fully accomplished that which the promise of the 
Keys did import. 

Seeing therefore that the same power is now given, why should 
the same form of words expressing it be thought foolish? The 
cause why we breathe not” as Christ did on them unto whom He 
imparted power is for that neither Spirit nor spiritual authority 
may be thought to proceed from us, which are but delegates or 
assigns to give men possession of His graces. 

[8.1 Now, besides that the power and authority delivered with 


18 John xx.23. [‘* Whose soever sins 
ye remit they are remitted unto them : 
and whose soever sins ye retain they 
are retained.” Consult Westcott 27 
Joco. Alford says: ‘‘ This gift be- 
longs to the Church in all ages, and 
especially to those who by legitimate 
appointment are set to minister in the 
Churches of Christ: not dy szccesstve 
delegation from the Apostles—of which 
fiction 7 find in the New Testament no 
trace—but by their mission from 
Christ, the Bestower of the Spirit for 
their office, when orderly and legttt- 
mately conferred upon them by the 
various Churches. Not however to 
them exclusively, —though for decency 
and order it is expedient that the out- 
ward and formal declaration should 
be so :—but in proportion as any dis- 
ciple shall have been filled with the 
Holy Spirit of wisdom, is the inner 
discernment, the ‘judgment’ his.” 


The italics are Alford’s. Mew Test. 
for Eng. Readers (1863).] 
191 ΟΣ 1: 2. 81. 62. Wi 1. 480; 


“ΤΕ you think it so good reason to use 
this in the making of ministers, 
because you use the words of our 
Saviour Christ, why may you not as 
well blow upon them as He did... 
You are much to blame to leave out 
the outward sign or sacrament of 
breath.” Whitgift answers (W. i. 
491). ‘‘Christ when He breathed 
upon them did an action proper unto 
Himself, for He thereby signified that 
He had authority to give unto them 
His Holy Spirit, and that the same 
Spirit did not only proceed from the 
Father but from Himself also: when 
He spake these words, He made a 
perpetual promise that all such should 
receive His Spirit, as from time to 
time were by Him called to the office 
of the ministry.” T. C. ii. 293. ‘‘ If 
because He instituted a ministry by 
those words they are to be used, then 
the breathing must likewise, consider- 
ing that He used that for the confir- 
mation of the words.” ] 


The true minister's gift of the Holy Ghost 





those words is itself χάρισμα, a gracious donation which the Spirit 
of God doth bestow, we may most assuredly persuade ourselves 
that the hand which imposeth upon us the function of our 
ministry doth under the same form of words so tie itself there- 
unto, that he which receiveth the burden is thereby for ever 
warranted to have the Spirit with him and in him for his assist- 
ance, 3 aid, countenance and support in whatsoever he faithfully 
doth to discharge duty. Knowing therefore that when we take 
ordination we also receive the presence of the Holy Ghost, partly 
to guide, direct and strengthen us in all our ways, and partly 
to assume unto itself for the more authority those actions that 
appertain to our place and calling, can our ears admit such a 
speech uttered in the reverend performance of that solemnity, 
or can we at any time renew the memory and enter into serious 
cogitation thereof but with much admiration and joy? Remove 
what these foolish words do imply, and what hath the ministry of 
God besides wherein to glory? Whereas now, forasmuch as the 
Holy Ghost which our Saviour in His first ordinations gave doth 
no less concur with spiritual vocations throughout all ages, than 
the Spirit which God derived from Moses to them that assisted 
him in his government” did descend from them to their suc- 
cessors in like authority and place, we have for the least and 
meanest duties performed by virtue of ministerial power, that 
to dignify, grace and authorize them, which no other offices on 
earth can challenge. Whether we preach, pray, baptize, com- 
municate, condemn, give absolution, or whatsoever, as disposers 
of God’s mysteries, our words, judgments, acts and deeds, are not 
ours but the Holy Ghost’s. Enough, if unfeignedly and in heart 
we did believe it, enough to banish whatsoever may justly be 


~**Etsi necessarium est trepidare my burden will Himself help me to 
de merito, religiosum est tamen bear it, and lest the weakling 
gaudere de dono: quoniam qui mihi — stumble under the weight of grace He 
oneris est auctor ipse fiet [est]admini- | Who conferred the dignity will give 
strationis adjutor, et ne magnitudine — strength to sustain it.”] Τὸ Πνεῦμα 
gratiz succumbat infirmus, dabit vir- τὸ ἅγιον ἔθετο ἡμᾶς els τὴν διακονίαν 
tutem qui contulit dignitatem.” Leo, ταύτην. Greg. Nazian. [Ογαξ. x. ad fin. 
ser. 1. 22 anniver. die Assumpt. [2.e. Migne, S. G. xxxv. 832, ‘*The Holy 
*‘on the anniversary of his elevation Ghost placed us in this ministry.”’] 


to the office of supreme pontiff.” 21 Numb. xi. 17. [And I will 
Now, + ser. il., on the anniversary of | come down and talk with thee there, 
his ordination or birthday.” Migne, and take of the Spirit which is upon 


S. Z. liv. 143. ‘‘ Although we must thee, and put upon them, and they 
tremble for our demerits yet it were shall bear the burden of the people 
impious to feel no joy in God’s gift of | with thee: so thou shalt not bear it 
grace: for He Who has given me alone.” 


21 
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498 [5 the office of the ministry to be sought for? 

BOOK V. thought corrupt, either in bestowing, or in using, or in esteeming 

Cb. xxvii. the same otherwise than is meet. For profanely to bestow, or 
loosely to use, or vilely to esteem of the Holy Ghost we all in 
show and profession abhor. 

[9.] Now because the ministry is an office of dignity and 
honour, some”? are doubtful whether any man may seek for it 
without offence, or to speak more properly doubtful they are 
not but rather bold to accuse our discipline in this respect, as 
not only permitting but requiring also ambitious suits and other 
oblique ways or means whereby to obtain it. Against this they 
plead that our Saviour did stay till His Father sent Him, and 
the Apostles till He them; that the ancient bishops in the 
Church of Christ were examples and patterns of the same 
modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer, ‘‘ Let us therefore 
at the length amend that custom of repairing from all parts unto 
the bishop at the day of ordination, and of seeking to obtain 
orders; let the custom of bringing commendatory letters be 
removed ; let men keep themselves at home, expecting there the 
voice of God and the authority of such as may call them to 
undertake charge.” 38 

[10.] Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if it 
be ambition which they take upon them to reprehend. For of 
that there is cause to doubt. Ambition as we understand it 


2 Auct. Libel. de Discip. Ecclescast. 
[fol. 25-27, or p. 35, of Decl. of 
Disc. ‘* Therefore the authority of 
God is to be waited for. . . . And let 
no man boast here of his gifts and 


et ordines (trito Papistis vocabulo fere 
appellant) petendi atque ambiendi, 
commendatitias amicorum aut domin- 
orum literas afferendi, omnem denique 
corrumpendze vocationis rationem 


worthiness and in confidence thereof 
as a suitor seek and labour thereof 
for office... . And let them ποῖ 
object against us that saying of the 
Apostle, He that desireth the office of 
a bishop desireth a good thing, to 
prove and confirm this ambitious 
suing and labouring for the ministry. 
... we read that Christ our Saviour 
Himself... lay hid. .. to the thirtieth 
year of His age and tarried for that 
voice of His Father. ... Likewise 
did the apostles who did not thrust 
themselves into the Church. .. . The 
same modesty appeared in the bishops 
of the primitive Church.” ] 

0 Eccl. Disc. fol. 27. ‘* Corri- 
gamus aliquando morem illum ad 
diem ordinationum episcopi ex omni- 
bus partibus confluendi, ordinationem 


querendi; ac tandem (quod jam diu 
factum oportuit) ex Dei verbo statu- 
amus, ne quis amplius ullam in 
Ecclesia Dei vocationem ambiat, 
domi omnes sese contineant, operam 
suam modestius offerant, illic Dei 
vocem et eligentium auctoritatem ad 
Ecclesiam capessendam expectent.” 
And Admon. W. i. 485. ‘*‘Now 
bishops, to whom the right of order- 
ing ministers doth at no hand apper- 
tain, do make 60, 80, or 100 at a 
clap, and send them abroad into the 
country, like masterless men.” Whit- 
gift points out that the bishops examine 
carefully, and ‘‘require a testimonial 
of life and conversation from that 
place wherein those that are to be 
ministers have been latest and longest 
remaining.” ] 


The desire thereof may be holy, religious, and good 





hath been accounted a vice which seeketh after honours in- 
ordinately. Ambitious minds esteeming it their greatest happiness 
to be admired, reverenced, and adored above others, use all 
means lawful and unlawful which may bring them to high 
rooms. But as for the power of order considered by itself and 
as in this case it must be considered, such reputation it hath 
in the eye of this present world, that they which affect it rather 
need encouragement to bear contempt than deserve blame as 
men that carry aspiring minds. The work whereunto this power 
serveth is commended, and the desire thereof allowed by the 
Apostle for good.*4 Nevertheless because the burden thereof is 
heavy and the charge great, it cometh many times to pass that 
the minds even of virtuous men are drawn into clean contrary 
affections, some in humility declining that by reason of hardness 
which others in regard of goodness only do with fervent alac- 
rity covet. So that there is not the least degree in this service 
but it may be both in reverence shunned,”° and of very devotion 
longed for. 

If, then, the desire thereof may be holy, religious and good, 
may not the profession of that desire be so likewise? We are 
not to think it so long good as it is dissembled and evil if once 
we begin to open it. 

And allowing that it may be opened without ambition, what 
offence I beseech you is there in opening it there where it may 
be furthered and satisfied in case they to whom it appertaineth 
think meet? In vain are those desires allowed the accomplish- 
ment whereof it is not lawful for men to seek. 

Power therefore of ecclesiastical order may be desired, the 
desire therefore may be professed, they which profess themselves 
that way inclined may endeavour to bring their desires to effect, 
and in all this no necessity of evil. Is it the bringing of testi- 


74 7) Tames Meee fae bis) 1s 8 true 
saying, If any man desire the office of 
a bishop, he desireth a worthy work.”] 

ὃ Ty παλαιῶν τοὺς εὐδοκιμωτάτους 


ἠκολούθησαν. Greg. Nazian. AZologet. 
[Or. ἢ. c. 114. Migne, S. G. xxxv. 
512. ‘‘When I consider the most 
approved among the ancients, I find 


ἀνασκοπῶν εὑρίσκω, ὅσους πώποτε els 
ἐπιστασίαν ἢ προφητείαν ἡ χάρις mpov- 
βάλετο, τοὺς μὲν εἴξαντας προθύμως 
τῇ κλήσει τοὺς δὲ ἀναβαλλομένους τὸ 
χάρισμα, καὶ οὐδετέρων μεμπτὴν οὔτε 
τῶν ὑποχωρησάντων τὴν δειλίαν οὔτε 
τῶν ὁρμησάντων τὴν προθυμίαν, οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ τῆς διακονίας τὸ μέγεθος ηὐλαβή- 
θησαν, οἱ δὲ τῷ καλοῦντι πιστεύσαντες 


that of those whom the divine grace 
chose as governors or prophets, some 
obeyed the call with alacrity, others 
resisted the gift: and neither is the 
timidity to be blamed which shrank 
back, nor the zeal which sprang for- 
ward ; for that dreaded the greatness 
of the office, this followed gladly, 
relying on Him Who gave the call.”’] 
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500 Reasonableness of letters testimonial 


BOOK V. monial letters wherein so great obliquity consisteth? What 

Ch. Ixxvii. more simple, more plain, more harmless, more agreeable with 
the law of common humanity than that men where they are 
not known use for their easier access the credit of such as 
can best give testimony of them? Letters of any other con- 
struction our church discipline alloweth not, and these to allow 
is neither to require ambitious suings nor to approve any in- 
direct or unlawful act. 

[r1.] The prophet Esay receiving his message at the hands of 
God and his charge by heavenly vision heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send; who shall go for Us?” 26 
Whereunto he recordeth his own answer, “Then I said, Here 
Lord I am, send me.” Which in effect is the rule and canon 
whereby touching this point the very order of the church is 
framed. The appointment of times for solemn ordination is but 
the public demand of the Church in the name of the Lord 
Himself, ““Whom shall I send, who shall go for Us?” The 
confluence of men whose inclinations are bent that way is but 
the answer thereunto, whereby the labours of sundry being 
offered, the Church hath freedom to take whom her agents in 
such case think meet and requisite. 

[12.| As for the example of our Saviour Christ Who took not 
to Himself this honour to be made our high priest, but received 
the same from Him which said, “Thou art a Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec,”*” His waiting and not attempt- 
ing to execute the office till God saw convenient time may 
serve in reproof of usurped honours, forasmuch as we ought not 
of our own accord to assume dignities, whereunto we are not 
called as Christ was. But yet it should be withal considered 
that a proud usurpation without any orderly calling is one 
thing, and another the bare declaration of willingness to obtain 
admittance, which willingness of mind I suppose did not want 
in Him Whose answer was to the voice of His heavenly calling, 
“Behold I am come to do Thy will.”* And had it been for 
Him as it is for us expedient to receive His commission signed 
with the hands of men, to seek it might better have beseemed 
His humility than it doth our boldness to reprehend them of 
pride and ambition that make no worse kind of suits than by 
letters of information. 





26 say vi. 8. 35 Feb. x. 9. [*SLo I come to do Thy 
27 Heb. v. 6. will. ””] 


Our Saviour’s election of His Apostles 





[13-] Himself in calling His Apostles prevented all cogita- 
tions of theirs that way, to the end it might truly be said of 
them, “Ye chose not Me, but I of My own voluntary motion 
made choice of you.”*° Which kind of undesired nomination 
to ecclesiastical places befell divers of the most famous amongst 
the ancient Fathers of the Church in a clean contrary considera- 
tion. For our Saviour’s election respected not any merit or 
worth, but took them which were farthest off from likelihood of 
fitness, that afterwards their supernatural ability and performance 
beyond hope might cause the greater admiration ; whereas in the 
other mere admiration of their singular and rare virtues was the 
reason why honours were enforced upon them, which they of 
meekness and modesty did what they could to avoid. But did 
they ever judge it a thing unlawful to wish or desire the office, 
the only charge and bare function of the ministry? Towards 
which labour what doth the blessed Apostle else but encourage 
saying, ‘‘He which desireth it is desirous of a good work”? 30 
What doth he else by such sentences but stir, kindle, and 
inflame ambition, if I may term that desire ambition, which 
coveteth more to testify love by painfulness in God’s service, 
than to reap any other benefit ? 

[14.] Although of the very honour itself, and of other emolu- 
ments annexed to such labours, for more encouragement of 
man’s industry, we are not so to conceive neither, as if no 
affection could be cast towards them without offence. Only as 
the wise man giveth counsel,?! “Seek not to be made a judge, 
lest thou be not able to take away iniquity, and lest thou 
fearing the person of the mighty shouldest commit an offence 
against thine uprightness”; so it always behoveth men to take 
good heed, lest affection to that which hath in it as well diffi- 
culty as goodness sophisticate the true and sincere judgment 
which beforehand they ought to have of their own ability, for 
want whereof many forward minds have found instead of con- 
tentment repentance. But forasmuch as hardness of things in 
themselves most excellent cooleth the fervency of men’s desires, 
unless there be somewhat naturally acceptable to incite labour, 


(St. John xv. 16. ‘‘ Ye have not Tr Zim.iii. 1. ‘If any man desire 
chosen Me but I have chosen you.” the office of a bishop he desireth a 
But modern Christians will hardly worthy work.”] 
grant that ‘‘ our Saviour’s election” of 31 Ecclus. vii. 6. 


the Twelve ‘‘respected not any merit 
or worth.” ] 
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Constitution against ambitious practices of bishops 


(for both the method of speculative knowledge doth by things 
which we sensibly perceive conduct to that which is in nature 
more certain though less sensible, and the method of virtuous 
actions is also to train beginners at the first by things acceptable 
unto the taste of natural appetite, till our minds at the length be 
settled to embrace things precious in the eye of reason, merely 
and wholly for their own sakes,) howsoever inordinate desires 
do hereby take occasion to abuse the polity of God and nature, 
either affecting without worth, or procuring by unseemly means, 
that which was instituted and should be reserved for better 
minds to obtain by more approved courses ; in which considera- 
tion the emperors Anthemius and Leo did worthily oppose 
against such ambitious practices that ancient famous consti- 
tution 55. wherein they have these sentences: “ Let not a prelate 
be ordained for reward or upon request, who should be so far 
sequestered from all ambition that they which advance him 
might be fain to search where he hideth himself, to entreat 
him drawing back, and to follow him till importunity have 
made him yield; let nothing promote him but his excuses to 
avoid the burden; they are unworthy of that vocation which 
are not thereunto brought unwillingly”: notwithstanding we 
ought not therefore with the odious name of ambition to traduce 
and draw into hatred every poor request or suit wherein men 
may seem to affect honour ; seeing that ambition and modesty 
do not always so much differ in the mark they shoot at as in 
the manner of their prosecutions. 

Yea even in this may be error also, if we still imagine them 
least ambitious which most forbear to stir either hand or foot 
towards their own preferments. For there are that make an 
idol of their great sufficiency, and because they surmise the 
place should be happy that might enjoy them, they walk every 
where like grave pageants observing whether men do not wonder 
why so small account is made of so rare worthiness, and in 
case any other man’s advancement be mentioned they either 
smile or blush at the marvellous folly of the world which seeth 
not where dignities should offer themselves. 


32(Cod. Justin. i. tit. iii “‘de sola illi suffragetur necessitas excus- 
episcop. et cler.” 1. 31. A.D. 469. andi. Profecto enim indignus est 
“* Non pretio, sed precibus, ordinetur  sacerdotio, nisi fuerit _ ordinatus 
antistes. Tantum ab ambitu debet  invitus.” Berlin, 1889, p. 22. Hooker 
esse sepositus, ut queeratur cogendus, __ read ‘‘ mec precibus.”] 
rogatus recedat, invitatus effugiat ; 





God’s choice of the tribe of Levi 





Seeing therefore that suits after spiritual functions may be as 
ambitiously forborne as prosecuted, it remaineth that the evenest 
line of moderation between both is* neither to follow them 
without conscience, nor of pride to withdraw ourselves utterly 
from them. 


LXXVIII. OF DEGREES, WHEREBY THE POWER OF ORDER IS DIS- 
TINGUISHED ; AND CONCERNING THE ATTIRE OF MINISTERS. 


[1.1 It pleased Almighty God to choose to Himself? for 
discharge of the legal ministry one only tribe out of twelve 
others, the tribe of Levi, not all unto every divine service, but 
Aaron and his sons to one charge, the rest of that sanctified 
tribe to another. With what solemnities they were admitted 
into their functions, in what manner Aaron and his successors 
the high priests ascended every Sabboth and festival day, offered, 
and ministered in the temple ; with what sin-offering once every 
year they reconciled first themselves and their own house, after- 
wards the people unto God ; how they confessed all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, laid all their trespasses upon the head 
of a sacred goat, and so carried them out of the city; how 
they purged the holy place from all uncleanness, with what 


reverence they entered within 


33 Mécos εἰμί τις τῶν τε ἄγαν τολ- 
μηρῶν καὶ τῶν λίαν δειλῶν, τῶν μὲν 
πάσαις ἐπιπηδώντων (προστασίαιΞς) 
δειλότερος, τῶν δὲ φευγόντων πάσας 
θαρσαλεώτερος. Greg. Nazian. Afo- 
loget. [Or. ii. Migne, S. G. xxxv. 509. 
‘* My temperament is a mean between 
over-boldness and over-timidity. I 
am more timid than those who always 
jump at office and more bold than 
those who always run away from 11. 

[Hooker would prefer ‘‘ presbyter "ἢ 
instead of ‘‘ priest” as the term for a 
cleric, explaining the word as “‘ fatherly 
guide,” with special reference to the 
rite of baptism performed usually by 
the cleric. He conceives bishops 
and priests to be the successors re- 
spectively of the 12 and the 70 whom 
the Lord appointed. Chap. Ixxviii. 
should be compared with Saravia’s 
tract Of the Diverse Degrees of the 
Ministers of the Gospel (Latin, 1590 ; 


the veil, presented themselves 


English, 1592). Saravia, like Hooker, 
holds that the Christian priesthood 
‘hath properly now no sacrifice,” but 
he does not, like Hooker, express any 
dislike of the word ‘‘ priest,” holding 
that the fathers were justified in their 
use of it. Saravia, on the other 
hand, says nothing of the ‘‘ power of 
spiritual procreation” by baptism 
which Hooker dwells upon.] 

1 Πρὸς διατήρησιν καὶ φυλακὴν ὁσιό- 
τητος καὶ εὐσεβείας καὶ λειτουργιῶν αἵ 
πρὸς τὴν τοῦ Θεοῦ τιμὴν ἀναφέρονται. 
Philo, p. 207. [Paris, 1552, c. 18 of 
“« Meeting for the sake of secking In- 
struction.” (**God ordered to be con- 
secrated the whole of the first-born, 
the tenth, I mean the tribe of Levi, 
taking them in exchange for the first- 
born, ) for the preservation and protec- 
tion of holiness and piety and the acts 
of worship which concern God’s 
honour.” ] 
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504 Christ’s ministers are presbyters or deacons 

BOOK v. before the mercy seat, and consulted with the oracle of God: 

Ch. Ixxviii, What service the other priests did continually in the holy place, 
how they ministered about the lamps, morning and evening, 
how every Sabboth they placed on the table of the Lord those 
twelve loaves with pure incense in perpetual remembrance of 
that mercy which the fathers of? the twelve tribes had found by 
the providence of God for their food, when hunger caused them 
to leave their natural soil and to seek for sustenance in Egypt; 
how they employed themselves in sacrifice day by day ; finally 
what offices the Levites discharged, and what duties the rest 
did execute, it were a labour too long to enter into if I should 
collect that which Scriptures and other ancient records do 
mention. 

Besides these there were indifferently out of all tribes from 
time to time, some called of God, as prophets foreshewing them 
things to come, and giving them counsel in such particulars as 
they could not be directed in by the law; some chosen of men 
to read, study, and interpret the law of God, as the sons or 
scholars of the old prophets, in whose room afterwards scribes 
and expounders of the law succeeded. 

And because where so great variety is, if there should be 
equality, confusion would follow, the Levites were in all their 
service at the appointment and direction of the sons of Aaron or 
priests, they subject to the principal guides and leaders of their 
own order, and they all in obedience under the high priest. 
Which difference doth also manifest itself in the very titles that 
men for honour’s sake gave unto them, terming Aaron and his 
successors High or Great; the ancients over the companies of 
priests, arch-priests; prophets, fathers; scribes and interpreters 
of the law, masters. 

[2.] Touching the ministry of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; the 
whole body of the Church being divided into laity and clergy, the 
clergy are either presbyters or deacons. 

I rather term the one sort presbyters than priests,? because in 


[ΟἿ has slipped out in ABC, 
but is found in Bodl. 21.5.1 

3“ For so much as the common and 
usual speech of England is to note by 
the word grzest not a minister of the 
Gospel but a sacrificer, which the 
minister of the Gospel is not, therefore 
we ought not to call the ministers of 
the Gospel fvzests. And that this is 


the English speech, it appeareth by 
all the English translations, which 
translate always ἱερεῖς, which were 
sacrificers, przes¢s ; and do not of the 
other side for any that ever I read 
translate πρεσβύτερος, a przest. Seeing 
therefore a f7zest with us and in our 
tongue doth signify both by the papists’ 
judgment in respect of their abomin- 


The word “priest” 





a matter of so small moment I would not willingly offend their 
ears to whom the name of priesthood is odious though without 


cause, 


For as things are distinguished one from another by those 


true essential forms which being really and actually in them do 
not only give them the very last and highest degree of their 
natural perfection, but are also the knot, foundation and root 
whereupon all other inferior perfections depend, so if they that 
first do impose zames did always understand exactly the nature 
of that which they nominate, it may be that then by hearing the 
terms of vulgar speech we should still be taught what the things 


able mass, and also by the judgment 
of the protestants in respect of the 
beasts which were offered in the law, 
a sacrificing office, which the minister 
of the Gospel neither doth nor can 
execute ; it is manifest that it cannot 
be without great offence so used.” 
‘T. C. lib. i. p. 198. [159. W. iii. 351. 
and p. 61, al. 82. W. ii. 81. ‘* Who 
can abide that a minister of the Gospel 
should be called by the name of a 
Levite or sacrificer, unless it be he 
which would not care much if the 
remembrance of the death and resur- 
rection of our Saviour Christ were 
plucked out of his mind?”  Cart- 
wright follows the Admonitioners, 
1 Admon. W. iii. 350. ‘‘We speak 
not of the name of priest, wherewith 
he defaceth the minister of Christ . . . 
seeing the office of priesthood is ended, 
Christ being the last priest that ever 
was. To call us therefore priests as 
touching our office, is either tocall back 
again the old priesthood of the law, 
which is to deny Christ to be comen, 
or else to keep a memory of the popish 
priesthood of abomination stillamongst 
us. As for the first, it is by Christ 
-abolished, and for the second it is of 
Antichrist, and therefore we have noth- 
ing to do with it. Such ought to have 
no place in our Church, neither are they 
ministers of Christ sent to preach His 
gospel, but priests of the pope to sacri- 
fice for the quick and the dead; that 
is, to tread under their feet the blood of 
Christ. Such ought not to have place 
amongst us, as the Scriptures mani- 
festly teach. Besides that, we never 
zead in the New Testament, that this 
word ‘priest,’ as touching office, is 
used in the good part, except it speak 
of the Levitical priesthood, or of the 
priesthood of Christ.” Whitgift 


answers (W. iii. 350), ‘‘ The name of 
priest need not be so odious unto you, 
as you would seem to make it. I 
suppose it cometh of this word 
presbyter, not of sacerdos, and then 
the matter is not great.” T. C. says 
(i., 159. al. 198, W.. ac. εἴ} ἐς Al- 
though it will be hard for you to prove 
that this word frzest cometh of the 
Greek word πρεσβύτερος, yet that is not 
the matter but the case standeth in 
this; that forasmuch as the common 
and usual speech,” etc. as in the pre- 
ceding note. Whitgift replies (/did. 
351); “1 am not greatly delighted 
with the name, nor so desirous to 
maintain it: but yet a truth is to be 
defended. I read in the old Fathers, 
that these two names, sacerdos and 
presbyter be confounded. I see also 
that the learned and the best of our 
English writers, such I mean as write 
in these our days, translate the word 
presbyter so; and the very word itself 
as it is used in our English tongue, 
soundeth the word fresbyter. As 
heretofore use hath made it to be 
taken for a sacrificer, so will use now 
alter that signification, and make it to 
be taken for a minister of the Gospel. 
But it is mere vanity to contend for 
the name, when we agree of the thing: 
the name may be used and not used 
without any great offence.” T. Ὁ. iii. 
264. ‘*The abuse of the ancient 
writers herein may easily appear, in 
that, in this too great liberty of speech, 
they also used to call the holy Supper 
of the Lord a sacrifice, and the com- 
munion table an altar: if he allow of 
the one, he must allow of the other. 
But if these kind of speeches have 
given occasion of falling unto many, 
then it is manifest that this defence 
is naught.” See note 8 below. ] 
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506 Concerning popular use of words 
BOOK V. themselves most properly are. But because words have so many 
Ch. Ixxviii. artificers by whom they are made, and the things whereunto we 
apply them are fraught with so many varieties, it is not always 
apparent what the first inventors respected, much less what every 
man’s inward conceit is which useth their words. For any thing 
myself can discern herein, I suppose that they which have bent 
their study to search more diligently such matters do for the 
most part find that names advisedly given had either regard unto 
that which is naturally most proper; or if perhaps to some other 
specialty, to that which is sensibly most eminent in the thing 
signified ; and concerning popular use of words that which the 
wisdom of their inventors did intend thereby is not commonly 
thought of, but by the name the thing altogether conceived in 
gross, aS may appear in that if you ask of the common sort what 
any certain word, for example, what a priest doth signify, their 
manner is not to answer, a priest is a clergyman which offereth 
sacrifice to God, but they shew some particular person whom 
they use to call by that name. And, if we list to descend to 
grammar, we are told by masters in those schools that the word 
priest hath his right place,‘ ἐπὶ τοῦ ψιλῶς προεστῶτος τῆς θεραπείας 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, ‘in him whose mere function or charge is the service 
of God.” Howbeit because the most eminent part both of 
heathenish and Jewish service did consist in sacrifice, when 
learned men declare what the word priest doth properly signify 
according to the mind of the first imposer of that name, their 

ordinary scholies do well expound it to imply sacrifice.® 
Seeing then that sacrifice is now no part of the church ministry 
how should the name of priesthood be thereunto rightly applied ? 
Surely even as St. Paul applieth the name of flesh® unto that 
very substance of fishes which hath a proportionable corre- 
spondence to flesh, although it be in nature another thing. 
Whereupon when philosophers will speak warily, they make a 


obtulit.” Isid. Ovzg. lib. vii. cap. 2. 
[Migne, S. Z. Ixxxii. 266. ‘“‘ Christ 
is called man, because He was born ; 


4 Etymol. magn. [s.v. ἱερεύς, in the 
L£tymologicon Magnum, seu Magnum 
Grammatice Penu, (p. 468, Sylburg’s 


ON ee ον ee 


edition, 1594) a Greek dictionary com- 
piled about the tenth century. Gais- 
ford edited it in 1848.] 


δ'Τερεῦσαι, θυσιάσαι. Hesych. [s.v. 
ἱερεῦσαι. In Hesychtz Alexandrini 
Lexicon, ti. 346. Jena, 1857.] 


“‘Christus homo dicitur quia natus 
est; propheta quia futura revelavit ; 
sacerdos quia pro nobis hostiam se 


prophet, because He revealed future 
things: priest, because He offered 
Himself as victim for us.”’] 

87 Cor. xv. 39. [‘‘All flesh is not 
the same flesh, but there is one flesh 
of men, and another flesh of beasts, 
and another of fishes, and another of 
birds.” ] 


The Communion has properly now no sacrifice 
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difference between flesh in one sort of living creatures? and that BOOK ν. 
other substance in the rest which hath but a kind of analogy to ch. Ixxviii. 
flesh: the Apostle contrariwise having matter of greater im- 
portance whereof to speak nameth indifferently both flesh. The 
fathers of the Church of Christ with like security of speech call 
usually the ministry of the Gospel priesthood in regard of that 
which the Gospel hath proportionable to ancient sacrifices, namely 
the Communion of the blessed Body and Blood of Christ, 


although it have properly now no sacrifice.§ 


Exe δ᾽ ἀπορίαν. . . τί τὸ αἰσθη- 
τήριον τὸ τοῦ ἁπτοῦ ἁπτικὸν, πότερον 7 
σὰρξ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις τὸ ἀνάλογον, ἢ 
of. Arist. de Anim. lib. ii. c. 11. 
($1. ‘‘Itis in fact a question... 
what is the organ which is adapted to 
perceive the tangible, whether, e.g., it 
is the flesh, and in the case of other 
animals some corresponding part.” 
Aristotle is discussing the sense of 
touch. Consult Wallace, Arzstotle’s 
Psychology, pp. 116, 247.] 

®(**Mr. Hooker feared not to say 
that ‘sacrifice is now no part of the 
Church ministry,’ and that we have 
‘properly now, no sacrifice.’ I pre- 
sume he meant by Zroger sacrifice, 
propitiatory, according to the sense of 
the Trent Council,” (sess. xxii. can. 1, 
3.) ‘for of the new definitions. In 
such a sense as that, he might justly 
say that sacrifice is no part of the 
Church ministry, or that the Christian 
Church has no sacrifice. But I com- 
mend not the use of such new language, 
be the meaning ever so right: the 
Fathers never used it.” Waterland, 
Charge, 1738. Works, viii. 168. Oxf. 
1823. Hooker would have endorsed 
Whitgift’s words: ‘‘I condemn that 
office and institution of sacrificing for 
the quick and the dead with you, and 
I know it is condemned in the Scrip- 
tures manifestly, and namely (7.6. 
especially) in the ix. and x. to the 
Hebrews.” (W. iii. 352.) Yet Whit- 
gift’s sturdy common sense makes him 
ask; ‘‘Shew me one place in this 
epistle, yea, in the whole New Testa- 
ment, where this word ‘priest’ is 
taken in evil part, touching office?” 
See also W. i. 317-335, ‘‘ whether 
idolatrous sacrificers and mass-mongers 
may afterward be ministers of the 
Gospel” ; and the question, “1 pray 
you, what say you to Master Luther, 


As for the people 


Bucer, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
&c.? Were not all these sometimes 
mass-mongers, and yet singular and 
notable instruments of promoting the 
Gospel and preaching the same?” 
The aptest illustration of Hooker’s 
meaning is the following from Saravia: 
‘*But as the Lord did nothing in 
derogation of His heavenly dignity 
when He gave power unto all 
Christians to offer spiritual sacrifice, 
namely, the sacrifice of praise and 
prayer, etc. ; (for all they which in a 
true faith worship God are made kings 
and priests :) even so likewise without 
any profanation of this peculiar priest- 
hood, hath He committed the other 
parts thereof, namely the teaching of 
religion, the expounding of the law, 
the ministering of the Sacraments, the 
governing of the Church, and such 
like,—I say, He hath granted and 
delivered these and such like parts of 
His divine priesthood to His apostles 
and Church ministers; who in this 
respect may participate the honour of 
the old priesthood without impiety 
and may also be called priests without 
jealousy. The which name altho’ in 
the first age of the Church, we do not 
read that it was given to the ministers 
of the Church, lest haply the ministers 
of the old Synagogue and the new 
Church might be confounded: (for 
as yet the old priesthood remained or 
the fresh memory thereof continued :) 
yet afterwards the fathers did not 
amiss, when they renewed the same 
again in themselves, the prophet Esay 
being their author and the spirit of 
God their warrant, who divined long 
before, that God should raise to Him- 
self priests and levites out of the 
Gentiles. Neither is there any danger 
at all in the name at this day, were it 
not for the sacrilege of the bishop of 
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“Presbyter” more fit and agreeable than “ priest” 
when they hear the name it draweth no more their minds to any 
cogitation of sacrifice, than the name of a senator or of an 
alderman causeth them to think upon old age or to imagine that 
every one so termed must needs be ancient because years were 
respected in the first nomination of both. 

[3.] Wherefore to pass by the name, let them use what dialect 
they will, whether we call it a priesthood, a presbytership, or a 
ministry it skilleth not: Although in truth the word presbyter 
doth seem more fit, and in propriety of speech more agreeable 
than priest with the drift of the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
For what are they that embrace the Gospel but sons of God? 
What are churches but His families? Seeing therefore we 
receive the adoption and state of sons by their ministry whom 
God hath chosen out for that purpose, seeing also that when we 
are the sons of God, our continuance is still under their care 
which were our progenitors, what better title could there be given 
them than the reverend name of presbyters or fatherly guides ? 
The Holy Ghost throughout the body of the New Testament 
making so much mention of them doth not any where call them 


priests. 


Rome, who hath set up altar against 
altar and priesthood against priest- 
hood, and the sacrifice of the Mass 
against the sacrifice of Christ, invad- 
ing by all means those parts of the 
priesthood which are peculiar to Christ 
alone: of which matter we are not to 
speak in many words at this time. 
Briefly, this we desire may be made 
known to all, that we detest the im- 
piety of the Roman Antichrist, and 
for so much as pertaineth to this part 
of the priesthood we acknowledge no 
other priest but the Lord Jesus. In 
the other parts, which we have noted, 
we hold that the apostles and other 
pastors of the Church, have lawfully 
undertaken the dignity, as of their 
legacy, so of the priesthood also.” 
p- 132. It is in the tract ‘* Of the 
Honour which ts due unto the Priests 
and Prelates of the Church,” which is 
the second in the volume named from 
its first treatise, ‘‘ Of the Diverse 
Degrees of the ministers of the Gospel,” 
London 1592. The Latin (1590, p. 
98) should be compared. As to the 
terms “‘ priest” and ‘‘ minister,” it is to 
be noted that the Prayer Book of 


The prophet Esay I grant doth ;° but in such sort as 


1549 in the preface to the Ordinal 
speaks of ‘these orders of Ministers 
in Christ’s Church ; Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons.” Every bishop, priest, 
and deacon therefore is accurately 
described as a minister. But in the 
1549 Book the word preferred for the 
cleric conducting the service is still 
** priest,” although once or twice (and 
in the forms for Private Baptism, 
Matrimony and Visitation of Sick, fre- 
quently) the word ‘‘ minister” is used. 
In the 1552 Book and in Elizabeth’s, 
the term for the cleric conducting the 
Service is impartially ‘‘ priest”? and 
“‘minister.” But an examination of 
the occasional forms of prayer used in 
Elizabeth’s reign makes it clear that 
in her time ‘‘ minister” supplanted 
‘*priest ” in popular speech. The 
Prayer Book is Catholic and Pro- 
testant, and ‘‘ priest” is English for 
clergyman, but the special activity of 
the Roman Catholic priest in Eliza- 
beth’s reign for the time obscured 
this fact. ] 

9 Tsaiah \xvi. 21. [‘‘ And I will 
take of them for priests and for levites, 
saith the Lord.’’] 





που, me 


The presbyter spiritually a father 





the ancient fathers, by way of analogy. A presbyter according to 
the proper meaning of the New Testament is ““he unto whom 
our Saviour Christ hath communicated the power of spiritual 
procreation.”!° Out of twelve patriarchs issued the whole multi- 
tude of Israel according to the flesh. And according to the 
mystery of heavenly birth our Lord’s Apostles we all acknowledge 
to be the patriarchs of His whole Church. St. John therefore 
beheld sitting about the throne of God in heaven four and 
twenty presbyters, the one half fathers of the old, the other of the 
new Jerusalem.'! In which respect the Apostles likewise gave 
themselves the same title,!” albeit that name were not proper but 
common unto them with others. 

[4.] For of presbyters some were greater some less in power, 
and that by our Saviour’s own appointment; the greater they 
which received fulness of spiritual power, the less they to 
whom less was granted. The Apostles’ peculiar charge was to 
publish the Gospel of Christ unto all nations, and to deliver 
them His ordinances received by immediate revelation from 


Himself.?® 


10[Epiphanius, dav. Heres, \xxv. 
4. (Migne, S. G. xlii. 508) in com- 
menting on the heresy of Aerius, 
who said that bishops and priests are 
equal in dignity, asks: ‘‘ How can 
this be? For it belongs to the episco- 
pal order to beget fathers ; it propa- 
gates fathers for the Church. But the 
order of priests, not able to beget 
fathers, by the laver of regeneration 
begets sons for the Church, but not 
fathers or teachers.” Καὶ πῶς ἔσται 
τοῦτο δυνατόν ; ἣ μὲν γὰρ ἐστὶ πατέρων 
γεννητικὴ τάξις" πατέρας γὰρ γεννᾷ τῇ 
ἐκκλησίᾳ. ἡ δὲ πατέρας μὴ δυναμένη 
γεννᾶν, διὰ τοῦ λουτροῦ παλιγγενεσίας 
τέκνα γεννᾷ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, οὐ μὴν πατέρας 
ἢ διδασκάλους. Sutcliffe refers to the 
passage: ‘* Epiphanius, shewing that 
priests or elders begat children to the 
church as bishops begat fathers, de- 
clareth that none were accounted 
elders but such as by preaching or 
teaching might beget sons to God, 
and were in respect of their teaching 
fathers.” Treatise of Ecclesiastical 
Discipline (1590), p. 130. Compare 
Saravia, op cit., p. 5. ‘* The first 
creation of the twelve Apostles and 
the seventy disciples doth contain a 
manifest demonstration of this whole 
matter. For that the beginnings of 


Which preeminence excepted, to all other offices 


the old and new church might accord : 
first, the twelve Apostles were elected 
to be the first patriarchs and pro- 
genitors of a new people; but after- 
wards, when the harvest was greater 
than the labourers, and the kingdom 
of heaven already began to suffer 
violence, as the Lord joined with 
Moses in the Old Testament 70 elders, 
to assist him in the governance of his 
people; so in like manner upon the 
like occasion, our Saviour added unto 
the twelve Apostles, seventy other 
disciples.” Compare Baronius, A7z- 
nales, under year 58. ] 

11 Rev. iv. 4. [*‘ Upon the seats I 
saw four and twenty elders sitting.”’] ; 
xxi. 14. [‘‘ And the wall of the city 
had twelve foundations, and in them 
the names of the Lamb’s twelve 
apostles.”]; Jatt. xix. 28. [‘‘ Verily 
I say unto you, that when the Son of 
Man shall sit in the throne of His 
majesty, ye which followed Me in the 
regeneration shall sit also upon twelve 
thrones and judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel.”’] 

27 Pet. v. τ. [** The elders which 
are among you, I beseech which am 
also an elder.” ] 

BOi τῶν ἱερῶν θεοπαραδύτως 
νομοθέται. Dionys. Areop. p. 110. 
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BOOK Vv. and duties incident into their order it was in them to ordain 

Ch. Ixxviii. and consecrate whomsoever they thought meet, even as our 
Saviour did Himself assign seventy other of His own disciples 
inferior presbyters, whose commission to preach and _ baptize 
was the same which the Apostles had. Whereas therefore we 
find that the very first sermon which the Apostles did publicly 
make was the conversion of above three thousand souls,14 
unto whom there were every day more and more added, they 
having no open place permitted them for the exercise of Chris- 
tian religion, think we that twelve were sufficient to teach and 
administer sacraments in so many private places as so great a 
multitude of people did require? ‘This harvest our Saviour no 
doubt foreseeing provided accordingly labourers for it before- 
hand. By which means it came to pass that the growth of 
that church being so great and so sudden, they had notwith- 
standing in a readiness presbyters enow to furnish it. And 
therefore the history doth make no mention by what occasion 
presbyters were instituted in Jerusalem, only we read of things 
which they did, and how the like were made afterwards else- 
where. 

[5.] To these two degrees appointed of our Lord and Saviour 
Christ His Apostles soon after annexed deacons. ‘‘ Deacons 
therefore must know,” saith Cyprian, “that our Lord Himself 
did elect Apostles, but deacons after His ascension into heaven 
the Apostles ordained.” Deacons were stewards of the Church, 
unto whom at the first was committed the distribution of church 
goods, the care of providing therewith for the poor, and the 
charge to see that all things of expense might be religiously 
and faithfully dealt in. A part also of their office was attend- 
ance upon their presbyters at the time of divine service. For 
which cause Ignatius!® to set forth the dignity of their calling 


[of vol. i. of the ed. of Morelius, Paris, | Dominus elegit ; diaconos autem post 


“*The 


1562; de Eccl. Hier. i. 5. 
legislators of the rites divinely insti- 
tuted.” Migne, S. G. iii. 377. Sut- 
cliffe (of. c#¢. p. 71) says: ‘* Dionysius 
calleth it θεοπαράδοτον παράδοσιν, a 
divine tradition or doctrine.” He is 
discussing the order of bishops. ] 

14 Acts 1. 41, 47. 

15 Cypr. Zp. ix. 1. 3. ad Rogatia- 
num. [£p. \xv., Migne, S. Z. iv. 396. 
‘* Meminisse diaconi debent, quoniam 
Apostolos, z.e. episccpos et preepositos 


ascensum Domini in ccelos Apostoli 
sibi constituerunt, episcopatus sui et 
Ecclesiz ministros.”’ | 

WTonat, uh pests) ida) wien ἡ- 
Migne, S. G. v. 787. (from the inter- 
polated portion) Τί δὲ διάκονοι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἢ μιμηταὶ τῶν ἀγγελικῶν δυνάμεων, 
λειτουργοῦντες αὐτῳλειτουργίαν καθαρὰν 
καὶ ἄμωμον ; ὡς Στέφανος ὁ ἅγιος 
᾿Ιακώβῳ τῷ μακαρίῳ, καὶ Τιμόθεος καὶ 
Aivos Παύλῳ, καὶ ᾿Ανέγκλητος καὶ 
Κλήμης Πέτρῳ.- ““Απα what are 





Deacons annexed by the Apostles 





saith, that they are in such case to the bishop as if angelical 
powers did serve him. 

These only being the uses for which deacons were first 
made, if the Church have sithence extended their ministry 
farther than the circuit of their labour at the first was dawn, 
we are not herein to think the ordinance of Scripture violated 
except there appear some prohibition which hath abridged 
the Church of that liberty. Which I note chiefly in regard 
of them to whom it seemeth a thing so monstrous that dea- 
cons should sometime be licensed to preach, whose institution 
was at the first to another end.’ To charge them for this as 
men ‘not contented with their own vocations” and as “‘ breakers 


into that which appertaineth unto others” is very hard.}§ 


For 


when they are thereunto once admitted, it is a part of their 


deacons but imitators of the angelic 
powers, serving the bishop with a 
pure and blameless service, as the 
holy Stephen to the blessed James, 
as Timotheus and Linus to Paul, as 
Anacletus and Clement to Peter.” ] 

7[ Adm. W. iii. 61, 281. ‘* Touch- 
ing deacons, though their names be 
remaining, yet is the office foully 
perverted and turned upside down ; 
for their duty in the primitive Church 
was to gather the alms diligently 
(Rom. xii. 8), and to distribute it 
faithfully ; also for the sick and im- 
potent persons to provide painfully, 
having ever a diligent care that the 
charity of godly men were not wasted 
upon loiterers and idle vagabonds. 
Now it is the first step to the ministry, 
nay rather a mere order of priesthood.” 
Whitgift answers (W. iii. 61, 64); 
“Tt is true that in the primitive 
Church the office of a deacon was to 
collect and provide for the poor; but 
not only, for it was also their office to 
preach and to baptize. For Stephen 
and Philip being deacons did preach 
the Gospel: and Philip did baptize 
the eunuch. Justinus Martyr saith, 
(Afol. p. 98) that in the administra- 
tion of the Supper, the deacons did 
distribute the bread and wine to the 
people.” T. C. i. 128. al. 162. W. 
iii. 62. ‘‘ He affirmeth St. Stephen 
to have preached. But I deny it: for 
all that long oration, which he hath in 
the seventh of the Acts, is no sermon, 
but a defence of himself . . . Philip 
baptized, not in that he was a deacon, 


but for that he was an evangelist.” 
Comp. W. iii. 63, 282-92, and T. C. 
iii. 89-115. In the revision of the 
Geneva Bible, to which L. Tomson, 
in 1587, added notes from Beza and 
others, there is this note to Acts viii. 5, 
** Philip who was before a deacon in 
Jerusalem is made of God extraordi- 
narily an evangelist’ (1590 ed.). ] 

18(The Admonition in the passage 
above quoted quotes Δ᾽. xii. 8, ὁ μετα- 
διδοὺς, ἐν ἁπλότητι, (as the Puritans 
commonly did) to prove the office of 
deacon. T. C. i. 152. al. 190, W. iii. 
282, 285, adds ‘‘What do these 
words note, ‘he that distributeth, in 
simplicity,’ but the office of the 
deaconship? For in that place St. 
Paul reckoneth up all the ordinary 
and perpetual offices of the church, 
as the office of the doctor, of the 
pastor, of the deacon, of the elder, 
and leaveth not out so much as the 
widow, which he noteth in these 
words, ‘shewing mercy’... - St. 
Paul speaketh there against those 
which not contenting themselves with 
their own vocations did break into 
that which appertained unto others.” 
See also W. iii. 291: Adm. ‘*The 
deaconship must not be confounded 
with the ministry, nor the collectors 
for the poor may not usurp the 
deacon’s office: but he that hath an 
office must look to his office, and 
every man must keep himself within 
the bonds and limits of his own 
vocation.” ] 
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BOOK V. Own vocation, it appertaineth now unto them as well as others, 

Ch. Ixxviii. neither is it intrusion for them to do it being in such sort 
called, but rather in us it were temerity to blame them for 
doing it. Suppose we the office of teaching to be so repug- 
nant unto the office of deaconship that they cannot concur in 
one and the same person? What was there done in the 
Church by deacons which the Apostles did not first discharge 
being teachers ? 

Yea but the Apostles found the burden of teaching so heavy 
that they judged it meet to cut off that other charge and 
to have deacons which might undertake it.19 Be it so. The 
multitude of Christians increasing in Jerusalem and waxing 
great, it was too much for the Apostles to teach and to minister 
unto tables also. The former was not to be slacked that this 
latter might be followed. Therefore unto this they appointed 
others. Whereupon we may rightly ground this axiom, that 
when the subject wherein one man’s labours of sundry kinds 
are employed doth wax so great that the same men are no 
longer able to manage it sufficiently as before, the most natural 
way to help this is by dividing their charge into slips and 
ordaining of under officers, as our Saviour under twelve 
Apostles, seventy presbyters, and the Apostles by His example 
seven deacons to be under both. Neither ought it to seem 
less reasonable, that when the same men are sufficient both 
to continue in that which they do and also to undertake some- 
what more, a combination be admitted in this case, as well as 
division in the former. We may not therefore disallow it in 
the church of Geneva, that Calvin and Beza were made both 
pastors and readers of divinity, being men so able to discharge 
both. To say they did not content themselves with their 


pastoral vocations, but break 
others ; to allege against them, 


ΠῚ C. i. 152. al. 190. W. iii. 285. 
‘If the Apostles which had such 
excellent and passing gifts did find 
themselves (preaching of the word 
and attending to prayer) not able to 
provide for the poor; but thought 
it necessary to discharge themselves of 
that office, to the end they might do 
the other effectually and fruitfully ; 
he that shall do both now must either 
do none well and profitably, or else 
he must have greater gifts than the 


into that which belonged to 
“He that exhorteth in exhor- 


Apostles had.” To which Whitgift 
answers, W. iii. 285: ‘‘ The Apostles 
were occupied in planting churches, 
in going from place to place to spread 
abroad the word of God, and there- 
fore they could not so conveniently 
provide for the poor: but the 
deacons having no such occasion 
of travelling and removing from 
place to place, might very well both 
preach the Gospel and provide for the 
poor.”’] 





The deaconship a degree in the clergy 





tation,” as against us, “He that distributeth in simplicity” 
is alleged in great dislike of granting license for deacons to 
preach,?! were very hard. 

The ancient custom of the Church was to yield the poor 
much relief, especially widows. But as poor people are always 
querulous and apt to think themselves less respected than 
they should be, we see that when the Apostles did what they 
could without hindrance to their weightier business yet there 
were which grudged that others had too much and they too 
little, the Grecian widows shorter commons than the Hebrews. 
By means whereof the Apostles saw it meet to ordain dea- 
cons. Now tract of time having clean worn out those first 
occasions for which the deaconship was then most necessary,” 
it might the better be afterwards extended to other services, 
and so remain as at this present day a degree in the clergy of 
God which the Apostles of Christ did institute.?8 

That the first seven deacons were chosen out of the seventy 


disciples is an error in Epiphanius.* 


For to draw men from 


places of weightier unto rooms of meaner labour had not been 


20 Rom. xii. 8. [G. has ‘‘on” for 
“ἔτη ἢ; the Greek is ἐν, the Vulgate 
*‘in.” G. and Vulgate both use 
‘* simplicity.” ] 

*1[** Whether a doctor may be the 
master of an hospital, which is the 
deacon’s office, is a great question ; 
for they say that Th. Cartwright will 
rather suffer this confusion of members 
of the Church, than give over his 
hospital.” Sutcliffe, 4d Zreatzse of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline, etc., 1591, 
p- 26. The book has the headline, 4 
false semblant of counterfert discipline 
detected. he reference is to the small 
type edition ‘‘newly corrected and 
amended.” The first edition in larger 
type has 1590 on the title page. | 

2 [Whitgift, W. ili. 286. ‘‘If you 
speak of deacons now, I say unto 
you, that under a Christian prince in 
the time of peace that part of their 
office to provide for the poor is not 
necessary.’ 

*3(See Sutcliffe, Treatise of Eccle- 
stastical Discipline, etc. p. 109. The 
heading of chap. 5, sect. I, runs: 
‘* Wherein is proved that the deacon’s 
office is an holy ministry about the 
word and sacraments, and attendance 
of bishops: first, by the words of the 


Apostle (z Zvm. iii. 13) that maketh 
it βαθμὸν, ‘a degree,’ and indueth it 
with παῤῥησία, ‘liberty of speech’: 
secondly, for that the same resembleth 
the Levites’ office, which taught and 
ministered ; which is confirmed by 
Jerome’s opinion: thirdly, by the 
examples of Stephen and Philip: 
fourthly, for that the deacons had 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which 
to distribute alms were not so neces- 
sary (see especially 17 TZzm. iii. 
9): lastly, for that the Fathers 
with one consent make the same an 
holy ministry, conversant about the 
things aforesaid, and never did pro- 
fane it in mere collection of alms. 
Th. Cartw. his reasons to the con- 
trary are answered.”’] 

4}. piph. lib: 1: €. 21. [Aferes. xx. 
Migne, S. G. xli. 277. ᾿Απέστειλε δὲ 
kat ἄλλους ἑβδομηκονταδύο κηρύσσειν, 
ἐξ ὧν ἦσαν οἱ ἑπτὰ οἱ ἐπὶ τῶν χηρῶν 
τεταγμένοι. .. Πρὸ τούτων δὲ Ματθίας, 
ὁ ἀντὶ ᾿Ιούδα συμψηφισθεὶς μετὰ τῶν 
ἀποστόλων. ** And he sent forth other 
seventy-two to preach, from whom 
were the seven who were set over 
the widows. . . . And before these 
Matthias, who was chosen in place 
of Judas, among the apostles.” ] 
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514 Prophets not to be reckoned with the clergy 





BOOK V. fit. The Apostles to the end they might follow teaching with 

Ch. Ixxviii more freedom committed the ministry of tables unto deacons. 
And shall we think they judged it expedient to choose so many 
out of those seventy to be ministers unto tables, when Christ 
Himself had before made them teachers? 

It appeareth therefore how long these three degrees of ecclesi- 
astical order have continued in the Church of Christ, the highest 
and largest that which the Apostles, the next that which presbyters, 
and the lowest that which deacons had. 

[6.1 Touching prophets, they were such men as having other- 
wise learned the Gospel had from above bestowed upon them a | 
special gift of expounding Scriptures and of foreshewing things to ! 
come. Of this sort Agabus 35 was and besides him in Jerusalem | 
sundry others, who notwithstanding are not therefore to be | 
reckoned with the clergy, because no man’s gifts or qualities | 
can make him a minister of holy things, unless ordination do 
give him power. And we no where find prophets to have been 
made by ordination, but all whom the Church did ordain were 
either to serve as presbyters or as deacons. 

[7.] Evangelists were presbyters of principal sufficiency whom 
the Apostles sent abroad and used as agents in ecclesiastical 
affairs wheresoever they saw need. ‘They whom we find to 
have been named in Scripture evangelists as Ananias, °° Apollos, 7’ 
Timothy 78 and others were thus employed. And concerning 
evangelists afterwards in Trajan’s days, the history ecclesiastical 
noteth 29 that many of the Apostle’s disciples and scholars which 

2) Acts XX1. IO | ΣΙ: 27: 

26 Acts ix. 17. 

27 Acts xviii. 24. 


%> Tim. iv. 5, [*‘ Do the work of 
an evangelist.”] 9, [‘‘ Make speed 


(London, 1592): ‘‘ For all the dis- 
ciples for the most part which lived in 
that age, being inflamed with more 
ardent zeal and earnest love of the 
heavenly wisdom, and being ravished 


to come unto me at once.”] z Zin. 
iii. 15, 5. [‘‘ These things I write unto 
thee, . . . that thou mayest yet know 
how thou oughtest to have thyself 
in the house of God, which is the 
Church of the living God.” The 
directions are vv. 5-15.] 1 72m. iv. 
2-8, [‘‘If thou put the brethren in 
remembrance of these things thou 
shalt be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ,”’ vv. 2-8 are ‘‘ these things.’’] 

2Euseb. Lecles. Hist. lib iil. c. 
34. [Quoted by Saravia in c. xix. of 
De Diversis Gradibus Mintstrorum 
Evangelit (London, 1590), and thus 
translated, p. 52 of the English version 


in mind with a rare kind of desire 
after God’s word, executed very ex- 
quisitely the commandment of our 
Saviour, which before was given; and 
to them which wanted their help they 
willingly unfolded all their treasures. 
Afterwards straying far from their 
own home, they performed the pen- 
sions of Evangelists, and to those 
which had not as yet so much as heard 
of the word of faith, they laboured 
with all care and constancy to preach 
Christ, and to deliver the Scripture of 
the holy Gospel. Who, when as in 
divers far and foreign countries they 
had laid the foundations only of the 
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were then alive and did with singular love of wisdom affect the BOOK ν. 
heavenly word of God, to shew their willing minds in executing Ch. Ixxvii, 
that which Christ first of all required at the hands of men, they 
sold their possessions, gave them to the poor, and betaking 
themselves to travail undertook the labour of evangelists, that 
is they painfully preached Christ and delivered the Gospel to 
them who as yet had never heard the doctrine of faith. 

Finally whom the Apostle nameth pastors and teachers what 
other were they than presbyters also, howbeit settled in some 
certain charge and thereby differing from evangelists ? 

[8.] I beseech them therefore which have hitherto troubled the 
Church with questions about degrees and offices of ecclesiastical 
calling, because they principally ground themselves upon two 
places,*? that all partiality laid aside they would sincerely weigh and 
examine whether they have not misinterpreted both places, and 
all by surmising incompatible offices where nothing is meant but 
sundry graces, gifts, and abilities which Christ bestowed. To 
them of Corinth his words are these: *'“‘God placed in the 
Church first of all some apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after them powers, then gifts of cures, aids, governments, 


kinds of languages. 


faith, and had ordained other pastors, 
and committed the care to them of 
those which were newly brought to 
the faith, that they might be diligently 
trained up in the doctrine of Christ, 
themselves departed into other regions 
and countries, with the grace and 
power of God.” Saravia calls the 
chapter 31; it is 37 in Migne, S.G. 
xx. 202.} 

“[L.e. Eph. iv. 11-13 and z Cor. 
xii. 28-9. Cf. 2 Adm. p. 44. ed. 1617. 
“ΚΤ the ministry therefore, after re- 
hearsal made of those rare and extra- 
ordinary functions ofapostles, prophets, 
and evangelists, there is declared in the 
last place those ordinary functions of 
shepherds and teachers, which endure 
in every well ordered Church. fh. 
ivan t-£3."°.7..C..7, 635 aly. 85., W. 
ili. 98. ‘‘ That without these minis- 
tries the Church may be complete, 
it appeareth by that which is in the 
Ephesians,” etc. T. Ὁ. ii. 454. ‘* The 
Archbishoprick seeing it is an ec- 
clesiastical function, either must be 
planted by one of these places, or die 
in the Church : considering that there 


Are all apostles ? 


Are all prophets? Are 


is no ecclesiastical function which is 
not here set forth.” See also Decl. of 
Disc. (1574) 133; Zecl. Disc. fol. 102. 
“Βαϊ seeing it cannot be doubted 
that the Apostle rehearseth in the 
ivth to the Ephesians all the offices 
and functions which have anything to 
do with the work of the ministry, and 
by which Christ would have His 
Church builded up, and seeing that 
those offices of apostles, evangelists 
and prophets are ceased, . . . it is 
manifest that there remain no other 
bishops or ministers of the word of 
God but only pastors and doctors.’’] 

317 Cor. xii. 28. [Hooker’s own 
version of the Greek. “Eéero ὁ Θεὸς 
ἔν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, πρῶτον ἀποστόλους, 
δεύτερον προφήτας, τρίτον διδασκάλους, 
ἔπειτα δυνάμεις, εἶτα χαρίσματα ἰαμά- 
των, ἀντιλήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, γένη 
γλωσσῶν. Μὴ πάντες ἀπόστολοι; μὴ 
πάντες προφῆται; μὴ πάντες διδάσ- 
καλοι ; μὴ πάντες δυνάμεις ; μὴ πάντες 
χαρίσματα ἔχουσιν ἰαμάτων ; μὴ πάντες 
γλώσσαις λαλοῦσιν ; μὴ πάντες διερ- 
μηνεύουσι; Ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ χαρίσματα 
τὰ κρείττονα. 
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τ: Cor. xii. 28-31, expounded 


BOOK v. all teachers? Is there power in all? Have all grace to cure? 
Ch. Ixxviii, Do all speak with tongues? Can all interpret? But be you 


desirous of the better graces.” They which plainly discern first 
that some one general thing there is which the Apostle doth here 
divide into all these branches, and do secondly conceive that 
general to be church offices, besides a number of other difficulties, 
can by no means possibly deny but that many of these might 
concur in one man, and peradventure in some one all, which 
mixture notwithstanding their form of discipline doth most 
shun. On the other side admit that communicants of special 
infused grace, for the benefit of members knit into one body, the 
Church of Christ, are here spoken of, which was in truth the 
plain drift of that whole discourse, and see if every thing do not 
answer in due place with that fitness which sheweth easily what 
is likeliest to have been meant. For why are apostles the first 
but because unto them was granted the revelation of all truth 
from Christ immediately ? Why prophets the second, but because 
they had of some things knowledge in the same manner? 
Teachers the next, because whatsoever was known to them it 
came by hearing, yet God withal made them able to instruct, 
which every one could not do that was taught. After gifts of 
education there follow general abilities to work things above 
nature, grace to cure men of bodily diseases, supplies against 
occurrent defects and impediments, dexterities to govern and 
direct by counsel, finally aptness to speak or interpret foreign 
tongues. Which graces not poured out equally but diversely 
sorted and given, were a cause why not only they all did furnish 
up the whole body but each benefit and help other. 

[9.] Again the same Apostle otherwhere in like sort,” “To 
everyone of us is given grace according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ. Wherefore He saith, when He ascended up on 
high He led captivity captive and gave gifts unto men. He 
therefore gave some apostles and some prophets and some 
evangelists and some pastors and teachers, for the gathering 
together of saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edification 
of the body of Christ.” In this place none but gifts of instruction 
are expressed. And because of teachers some were evangelists 
which neither had any part of their knowledge by revelation as 
the prophets and yet in ability to teach were far beyond other 
pastors, they are as having received one way less than prophets 


32 Ephes. iv. 7, 8. 11, 123 [G. almost verbatim]. Psalm \xviil. 18. 





—E— 


Eph. iv. 7, 8, 11, 12, expounded 57 


and another way more than teachers set accordingly between BOOK Vv. 
both. For the Apostle doth in neither place respect what any Ch. Ixxviii, 
of them were by office or power given them through ordination, 
but what by grace they all had obtained through miraculous 
infusion of the Holy Ghost. For in Christian religion this 
being the ground of our whole belief, that the promises which 
God of old had made by His prophets concerning the wonderful 
gifts and graces of the Holy Ghost, wherewith the reign of the 
true Messias should be made glorious, were immediately after 
our Lord’s ascension performed, there is no one thing whereof 
the Apostles did take more often occasion to speak. Out of 
men thus endued with gifts of the Spirit upon their conversion 
to Christian faith the Church had her ministers chosen, unto 
whom was given ecclesiastical power by ordination. Now because 
the Apostle in reckoning degrees and varieties of grace doth 
mention pastors and teachers, although he mention them not 
in respect of their ordination to exercise the ministry, but as 
examples of men especially enriched with the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, divers learned and skilful men have so taken it as if 
those places did intend to teach what orders of ecclesiastical 
persons there ought to be in the Church of Christ, which thing 
we are not to learn from thence but out of other parts of Holy 
Scripture, whereby it clearly appeareth that churches apostolic 
did know but three degrees in the power of ecclesiastical order, 
at the first apostles, presbyters, and deacons, afterwards instead 
of apostles bishops, concerning whose order we are to speak 
in the seventh book. 

[το.] There is an error which beguileth many who much 
entangle both themselves and others by not distinguishing 
services, offices, and orders ecclesiastical, the first of which 
three and in part the second may be executed by the laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the clergy. 
Catechists, exorcists, readers, singers, and the rest of like sort, 
if the nature only of their labours and pains be considered, 
may in that respect seem clergymen, even as the fathers for 
that cause term them usually clerks ;* as also in regard of the 


33[ All persons who had any public included in ‘‘clerks.” Finally the 
employment in the Church werecalled term ‘‘clerks” began to be appro- 
clerict, At first the name was given priated especially to the inferior 
anly to bishops, priests and deacons; orders, so that the clergy generally 
but when inferior orders were organ- were described as bishops, priests, 
ized and recognized they too were deacons and clericz. See Bingham, 


518 Widows not ecclesiastical persons 

BOOK v. end whereunto they were trained up, which was to be ordered 

Ch. Ixxviii, when years and experience should make them able. Notwith- 
standing inasmuch as they no way differed from others of the 
laity longer than during that work of service which at any time 
they might give over, being thereunto but admitted not tied by 
irrevocable ordination, we find them always exactly severed from 
that body whereof those three before rehearsed orders alone are 
natural parts. 

[11.] Touching widows, of whom some men are persuaded, 
that if such as St. Paul™ describeth may be gotten we ought to 
retain them in the Church for ever ;* certain mean services there 
were of attendance, as about women at the time of their baptism, 
about the bodies of the sick and dead, about the necessities of 
travellers, wayfaring men, and such like, wherein the Church did 
commonly use them when need required, because they lived of 
the alms of the Church and were fittest for such purposes. 
St. Paul doth therefore to avoid scandal require that none but 
women well experienced and virtuously given, neither any under 
threescore year of age should be admitted of that number. 
Widows were never in the Church so highly esteemed as virgins. 
But seeing neither of them did or could receive ordination, to 
make them ecclesiastical persons were absurd. 


still. I know that there be learned 


Antig. i. 5. §7.3 and art. ‘‘ Clerus” 
men which think otherwise: but I 


IDA Cy AN 


347 Tim. v. 9. [‘‘ Let not a widow 
be taken into the number under three- 
score years old, that hath been the 
wife of one husband.”’} 

So County ps) LOU 53s νν 111: 
292. ‘‘ Although there is not so great 
use of these widows with us, as there 
was in those places where the churches 
were first founded, and in that time 
wherein this order of widows was 
instituted ; part of the which necessity 
grew both by the multitude of strangers 
through the persecution, and by the 
great heat of those east countries, 
whereupon the washing and suppling 
of their feet was required ; yet for so 
much as there are poor and sick in 
every church, I do not see how a better 
or more convenient order can be de- 
vised... than... that there should 
be (if can be any gotten) godly 
poor widows of the age which St. Paul 
appointeth . . . I conclude that if such 
may be gotten we ought also to keep 
that order of widows in the Church 


stand upon the authority of God’s 
word, and not upon the opinions of 
men be they never so well learned.” 
Bancroft, Szvey, 177. ‘‘ There is a 
second sort of disciplinary widowists, 
that are grown very far past Cart- 
wright’s zfs. One that writeth Zhe 
Defence of the godly Ministers hath in 
that treatise framed ten arguments of 
a wonderful power . . . wherein he 
always comprehendeth the widows, 
and nameth them as necessary parts 
of the form of that church-government 
which Christ and His Apostles have 
appointed to be the ordinary and per- 
petual platform for guiding and govern- 
ing His Church until the end of the 
world: and maketh them, by such 
force as his arguments have, as neces- 
sary for the ordinary continuance of 
them, as either Pastor, Doctor, Elders, 
or Men-Deacons.” Compare also 
chap. 6 in Sutcliffe’s Treatise of 
Lcclestastical Discibline. | 





Titles of office are not degrees of order 





[r2.] The ancientest therefore of the fathers mention those 
three degrees of ecclesiastical order specified and no moe. 
“When your captains,” saith Tertullian,* “that is to say the 
deacons, presbyters and bishops fly, who shall teach the laity 
that they must be constant?” Again, ‘What should I mention 
laymen,””” saith Optatus, “yea or divers of the ministry itself? 
To what purpose deacons which are in the third, or presbyters in 
the second degree of priesthood, when the very heads and princes 
of all even certain of the bishops themselves were content to 
redeem life with the loss of heaven?” Heaps of allegations in a 
case so evident and plain are needless. I may securely therefore 
conclude that there are at this day in the church of England no 
other than the same degrees of ecclesiastical order, namely 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, which had their beginning from 
Christ and His blessed Apostles themselves. 

As for deans, prebendaries, parsons, vicars, curates, arch- 
deacons, chancellors, officials, commissaries and such other the 
like names, which being not found in Holy Scripture, we have 
been thereby through some men’s error thought to allow of 
ecclesiastical degrees not known nor ever heard of in the better 
ages of former times; all these are in truth but titles of office 
whereunto partly ecclesiastical persons, and partly others are in 
sundry forms and conditions admitted as the state of the Church 
doth need, degrees of order still continuing the same they were 
from the first beginning. 

[13.] Now what habit or attire doth beseem each order to use 
in the course of common life both for the gravity of his place 
and for example 88 sake to other men is a matter frivolous to be 
disputed of. A small measure of wisdom may serve to teach 
them how they should cut their coats. But seeing all well-ordered 
polities have ever judged it meet and fit by certain special distinct 
ornaments to sever each sort of men from other when they are in 
public, to the end that all may receive such compliments of civil 


%Tertull. de Persecut. [c. 11.  tunc in Ecclesia nulla fuerant dignitate 


‘‘Quum ipsi auctores, z.e. ipsi dia- 
coni, presbyteri et episcopi fugiunt ; 
quomodo laicus intelligere poterit, qua 
ratione dictum, Fugite de civitate in 
civitatem? . . . Cum duces fugiunt, 
quis de gregario numero sustinebit ad 
gradum inacie figendumsuadere?” etc. ] 

37 Optat. lib. i. [De Schismate 
Donatistarum, c. 13, Migne, S. 2. xi. 
910, ** Quid commemorem laicos, qui 


suffulti? quid ministros plurimos? 
quid diaconos in tertio, quid presby- 
teros in secundo sacerdotio consti- 
tutos? Ipsi apices et  principes 
omnium, aliqui episcopi, ΕΣ ΕΙΣ 
damno zterne vite . . . lucis moras 
brevissimas compararent, instrumenta 
divinz legis impie tradiderunt.”] 
*8[Hooker similarly prints 
conscience sake.”’] 


‘* for 
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Clerical attire 





honour as are due to their rooms and callings even where their 
persons are not known, it argueth a disproportioned mind in them 
whom so decent orders displease.*° 


LXXIX. OF OBLATIONS, FOUNDATIONS, ENDOWMENTS, TITHES, ALL 
INTENDED FOR PERPETUITY OF RELIGION ; WHICH PURPOSE 
BEING CHIEFLY FULFILLED BY THE CLERGY’S CERTAIN AND 
SUFFICIENT MAINTENANCE MUST NEEDS BY ALIENATION OF 
CHURCH LIVINGS BE MADE FRUSTRATE. 


[1.] We might somewhat marvel what the Apostle St. Paul 
should mean to say that “covetousness is idolatry,”! if the daily 
practice of men did not shew that whereas nature requireth God 
to be honoured with wealth, we honour for the most part wealth 
as God. Fain we would teach ourselves to believe that for 
worldly goods it sufficeth frugally and honestly to use them to 


39 Adm. W. ii. 9. ““ Ministers... 
in those days known by voice, 
learning, and doctrine; now they 
must be discerned from other by 
popish and antichristian apparel, as 
cap, gown, tippet,” etc. And LZec/. 
Disc. fol. 97-101; Decl. of Disc. (1574) 
pp- 127, 129. ‘‘ A certain kind, form, 
and fashion of apparel, either in daily 
use of life or else in divine service is 
nowhere commanded in the Gospel 
...It is to be lamented that even 
among us who profess the Gospel 
there were some that when the whole 
papacy was to be consecrated (ex- 
ecrandus erat), and this Rome to have 
been vowed to destruction, according 
to the vow and curse of the city of 
Jericho, being deceived with the fair 
and glittering show of the Babylonish 
garments, brought them as Achan did 
into the tents of Israel. For why do 
they command a cope (cappam) and 
surplice (superpelliceum) to be used in 
divine service? or a tippet (liripipium) 
and a square cap (quadratum pileum) 
to be worn daily, but because they 
think it is of some authority with the 
people, etc.?” The regulations ob- 
jected to are to be found in Queen 
Elizabeth’s ‘‘ Advertisements,” 25 
January, 1564-5. See Sparrow’s Co/- 
lection, p. 126.] 


[Chap. Ixxix. should be compared 
with Saravia’s two tracts, 7he Honour 
due to Prelates and Pastors, and Of 
Sacrilege and the punishment thereof, 
which are Books ii. and iii. of the 
volume mentioned in the prefatory 
note of the last chapter. This chapter 
is Hooker’s emphatic and heartfelt 
condemnation of the great blot upon 
the English Reformation,—the greedy 
appropriation of Church property by 
the English laity. The English Pro- 
testant should be proud of this chapter, 
instead of ignoring it. Hooker and 
Saravia on one side, and Travers on 
the other, unite their testimony. The 
attempt to ignore it makes the re- 
ligious history of Elizabeth’s reign in- 
explicable. The English clergy were 
too few and inefficient for lack of 
funds, which had been recklessly 
curtailed. The leading bishops of 
the English Church were keenly alive 
to this, and the Puritan attack upon 
them personally was a blunder and an 
injustice. While presbyter fought 
bishop the ‘‘ politic” layman retained 
his dishonourable spoil. Hooker is 
the more impressive because he is 
characteristically careful not to say 
‘absolutely’ that ‘‘the goods of the 
Church may in no case be seized on 
by man.”’] 

Ui Goliaiies Gall 














Men are bound to honour God with their substance 
our own benefit, without detriment and hurt of others; or if we 
go a degree farther, and perhaps convert some small contemptible 
portion thereof to charitable uses, the whole duty which we owe 
unto God herein is fully satisfied. But forasmuch as we cannot 
rightly honour God unless both our souls and bodies be sometime 
employed merely in His service ; again sith we know that religion 
requireth at our hands the taking away of so great a part of the 
time of our lives quite and clean from our own business and the 
bestowing of the same in His, suppose we that nothing of our 
wealth and substance is immediately due to God, but all our own to 
bestow and spend as ourselves think meet? Are not our riches as 
well His as the days of our life are His? Wherefore unless with 
part we acknowledge His supreme dominion by whose benevo- 
lence we have the whole, how give we honour to whom honour 
belongeth, or how hath God the things that are God’s? I would 
know what nation in the world did ever honour God and not 
think it a point of their duty to do Him honour with their very 
goods. So that this we may boldly set down as a principle clear 
in nature, an axiom which ought not to be called in question, a 
truth manifest and infallible, that men are eternally bound to 
honour God with their substance in token of thankful acknow- 
ledgment that all they have is from Him. To honour Him with 
our worldly goods, not only by spending them in lawful manner, 
and by using them without offence, but also by alienating from 
ourselves some reasonable part or portion thereof and by offering 
up the same to Him as a sign that we gladly confess His sole and 
sovereign dominion over all, is a duty which all men are bound 
unto and a part of that very worship of God which as the law of 
God and nature itself requireth, so we are the rather to think all 
men no less strictly bound thereunto than to any other natural 
duty, inasmuch as the hearts of men do so cleave to these earthly 
things, so much admire them for the sway they have in the world, 
impute them so generally either to nature or to chance and 
fortune, so little think upon the grace and providence from which 
they come, that unless by a kind of continual tribute we did 
acknowledge God’s dominion, it may be doubted that in short 
time men would learn to forget whose tenants they are, and 
imagine that the world is their own absolute free and independent 
inheritance. 

[2.] Now concerning the kind or quality of gifts which God 
receiveth in that sort, we are to consider them partly as first they 
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proceed from us, and partly as afterwards they are to serve for 
divine uses. In that they are testimonies of our affection towards 
God, there is no doubt but such they should be as beseemeth 
most His glory to Whom we offer them. In this respect the 
fatness of Abel’s sacrifice? is commended, the flower of all men’s 
increase assigned to God by Salomon,? the gifts and donations of 
the people rejected as oft as their cold affection to God-ward 
made their presents to be little worth. Somewhat the heathens 
saw touching that which was herein fit, and therefore they unto 
their gods did not think they might consecrate any thing which 
was‘ “impure,” or “unsound,” or “already given,” or else “not 
truly their own to give.” 

[3.] Again in regard of use, forasmuch as we know that God 
hath Himself no need of worldly commodities, but taketh them 
because it is our good to be so exercised, and with no other 
intent accepteth them but to have them used for the endless 
continuance of religion, there is no place left of doubt or 
controversy but that we in the choice of our gifts are to level 
at the same mark, and to frame ourselves to His known intents 
and purposes. Whether we give unto God therefore that which 
Himself by commandment requireth; or that which the public 
consent of the Church thinketh good to allot; or that which 
every man’s private devotion doth best like, inasmuch as the 
gift which we offer proceedeth not only as a testimony of our 
affection towards God, but also as a mean to uphold religion, 
the exercise whereof cannot stand without the help of temporal 
commodities; if all men be taught of nature to wish and as 
much as in them lieth to procure the perpetuity of good things, 
if for that very cause we honour and admire their wisdom who 
having been founders of common-weals could devise how to 


“Gen. iv. 4. ‘*And Abel also coctum, purgatumque sit; frofanz, 





himself brought of the first fruits of 
his sheep, and of the fat of them, and 
the Lord had respect unto Abel and 
unto his offering.”’] 

3[ Prov. iii. 9. ‘‘ Honour the Lord 
with thy riches, and with the first 
fruits of all thine increase.” 

4¢*Purum, probum,  profanum, 
suum.” Fest. lib. xiv. [p. 186 of 
work cited note 9, p.492. ** Puri, probi, 
profant, suz auré dicitur in manumis- 
sione sacrorum causa: ex quibus 
puri significat, quod in usu spurco 
non fuerit; gvobz, quod recte ex- 


quod sacrum non sit, et quod omni 
religione solutum sit ; sez, quod ali- 
enum non sit.” ‘‘ Of gold that ts pure, 
sound, not yet given, and thetr own to 
give, is the formula used in a setting 
free for sacred uses: uve means 
what has been put to no unclean use ; 
sound, what has been properly purified 
and purged; zot yet given, what is 
not consecrated or in any way devoted 
to religious use ; ¢hezr own, what does 
not belong to another.” Delphin ed. 
11. 681. ] 
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make the benefit they left behind them durable, if especially in ΒΟΟΚ v. 
this respect we prefer Lycurgus before Solon and the Spartan Ch. Ixxix. 
before the Athenian polity, it must needs follow that as we do 
unto God very acceptable service in honouring Him with our 
substance, so our service that way is then most acceptable when 
it tendeth to perpetuity. 

[4.] The first permanent donations of honour in this kind are 
temples. Which works do so much set forward the exercise of 
religion, that while the world was in love with religion it gave 
to no sort greater reverence than to whom it could point and 
say, ‘These are the men that have built us synagogues.”> But 
of churches we have spoken sufficiently heretofore. 

[5.] The next things to churches are the ornaments of 
churches, memorials which men’s devotion hath added to re- 
main in the treasure of God’s house not only for uses wherein the 
exercise of religion presently needeth them, but also partly for 
supply of future casual necessities whereunto the Church is on 
earth subject, and partly to the end that while they are kept 
they may continually serve as testimonies giving all men to 
understand that God hath in every age and nation such as think 
it no burden to honour Him with their substance. The riches 
first of the tabernacle of God and then of the temple of 
Jerusalem arising out of voluntary gifts and donations were as 
we commonly speak a xemo scit, the value of them above that 
which any man would imagine. After that the tabernacle was 
made, furnished with all necessaries and set up, although in the 
wilderness their ability could not possibly be great, the very 
metal of those vessels which the princes of the twelve tribes gave 
to God for their first presents amounted even then to two 
thousand and four hundred shekels of silver, a hundred and 
twenty shekels of gold,® every shekel weighing half an ounce.’ 
What was given to the temple which Salomon erected we may 
partly conjecture, when over and besides wood, marble, iron, 
brass, vestments, precious stones, and money, the sum which 
David delivered into Salomon’s hands for that purpose was of 
gold in mass eight thousand and of silver seventeen thousand 


5[Luke vil. 5. Regarding wealth 15. ‘A sicle (shekel) is in value 
spent on churches compare chaps. xii., four groats when the ounce is at 
xv., and xvii. For Lycurgus and_ eightgroats.” G. has: ‘‘Thecommon 
Solon consult Plutarch’s Zives,especi- _ shekel is about 20 pence; so them (szc) 


ally ‘‘ Solon,” c. xvi. ] 400 shekels mount to 334 6 shiv. 
ὁ Num. vii. 85, 86. and 8 pence after 5 shil. sterl. the 
7[See margin of B.B. at Ge. xxiii. ounce.” ] 
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BOOK V. cichars,’ every cichar containing a thousand and eight hundred 
Ch. Ixtix. Shekels which riseth to nine hundred ounces in every one cichar: 
whereas the whole charge of the tabernacle did not amount unto 


thirty cichars.? 


After their return out of Babylon they were not 


presently in case to make their second temple of equal magnifi- 
cence and glory with that which the enemy had destroyed. 


Notwithstanding what they could they did.” 


Insomuch that the 


building finished there remained in the coffers of the Church to 
uphold the fabric thereof six hundred and fifty cichars of silver, 


one hundred of gold." 


Whereunto was added by Nehemias” of 


his own gift a thousand drachms of gold, fifty vessels of silver, 
five hundred and thirty priests’ vestments, by other the princes 
of the fathers twenty thousand drachms of gold, two thousand 


87 Chron. xxix. [2-73] Exod. xxv. 
28, etc., [39? ‘‘Of a talent of fine 
gold shalt thou make it.” G. has in 
margin, ‘‘ This was the talent weight 
of the temple, and weighed 120 
pounds.” B.B. has in margin, ‘‘ The 
talent of the temple is valued of some 
at 202 pounds, of others at 400 
pounds.” ‘‘Cichar” is the Hebrew 
for ““ talent,” now generally transliter- 
ated ‘‘kikkar.”’ It means ‘‘a circle” 
or ‘‘globe,” probably ‘‘an aggregate 
sum.” Dict. of the Bible (Smith) iv. 
3499. ] xxxvii. 24 [‘‘ Ofa talent of pure 
gold made he it.” ] 

9[There seem to be two errors in 
this statement. One, that the talent 
or cichar was worth only 1,800 
shekels: whereas it is clear from 
Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26, that its value was 
3000. The other, that the whole cost 
of the tabernacle was less than thirty 
talents; see Axod. xxxvili. 24: ‘‘ All 
the gold that was occupied in all the 
work wrought for the holy place, 
which was the gold of the offering, 
was nine and twenty talents, and 
seven hundred and thirty shekels, ac- 
cording to the shekel of the sanctu- 
ary.” The silver and brass was over 
and above, exceeding, the one 100, 
the other 70 talents ; vv. 25, 29. 

Consult the note on v. 25 in the 
Speaker’s Commentary. The shekel 
was probably “‘ just over half an ounce 
avoirdupois,” and its value 2s. 7d. 
The talent would therefore be 94? 
lbs. avoirdupois. On xvod. xxx. 13, 
where the ‘‘shekel of the sanctuary” 
is mentioned, G. comments: ‘‘ This 


shekel valued two common shekels, 
and the gerah valued about 2 pence.” 
The shekel was 20 gerahs. The Jews 
first coined money under Simon the 
Maccabee (z Macc. xv. 2-9); earlier 
money consisted of weights rather 
than coins. Consult Dict. of the Bible 
(Hastings), Art. ‘‘ Money,” iii. 419, 
420, 422, 432, and F. W. Madden’s 
Coins of the Jews.] 

0 Azra ii. 68, 69. [‘‘ They give 
after their ability unto the treasure 
of the work. Even one and three 
score thousand drams of gold and five 
thousand pieces of silver and an 
hundred priests’ garments.” G.’s 
margin: ‘Which mount to of our 
money, 24,826/. 135. 4d., esteeming 
the French crown at 6s. 4d.; for the 
dram is the eight part of an ounce 
and the ounce the eight part of a 
mark.”] S/ag. ii. 4. [‘‘ Who is left 
among you that saw this house in her 
first glory? And now do you see it 
now? Is it not in your eyes in com- 
parison of it as nothing Ὁ] 

Ul Fzra viii. 24 [to 27. “1 weighed 
into their hand six hundred and fifty 
talents of silver, and in silver vessel 
an hundred talents, and in gold an 
hundred talents. And twenty basons 
of gold of a thousand drams, and two 
vessels of shining brass, very good, 
and precious as gold.”’] 

12 Nehem. vii. 70 [to 72. ‘‘The 
Tirshatha gave to the treasure a 
thousand drams of gold, fifty basons, 
five hundred and thirty priests’ gar- 
ments,” etc. ] 


Spoils of Mithridates and Crassus 

rr nn 
and two hundred pieces of silver; by the rest of the people twenty 
thousand of gold, two thousand of silver, threescore and seven 
attires of priests. And they furthermore bound themselves !® 
towards other charges to give by the poll in what part of the 
world soever they should dwell the third of a shekel, that is to 
say the sixth part of an ounce, yearly. This out of foreign 
provinces they always sent in gold.4 Whereof Mithridates is 
said to have taken up by the way before it could pass to 
Jerusalem from Asia in one adventure eight hundred talents ; 15 
Crassus after that to have borrowed of the temple itself eight 
thousand: at which time Eleazar having both many other rich 
ornaments and all the tapestry of the temple under his custody 
thought it the safest way to grow unto some composition, and 
so to redeem the residue by parting with a certain beam of gold 
about seven hundred and a half in weight, a prey sufficient for 
one man as he thought who had never bargained with Crassus 
till then, and therefore upon the confidence of a solemn oath that 
no more should be looked for he simply delivered up a large 
morsel, whereby the value of that which remained was betrayed 
and the whole lost. 

[6.] Such being the casualties whereunto movable treasures 
are subject, the Law of Moses” did both require eight and 
twenty cities together with their fields and whole territories 
in the land of Jurie to be reserved for God Himself, and 
not only provide for the liberty of farther additions if men 
of their own accord should think good, but also for the safe 
preservation thereof unto all posterities,!® that no man’s avarice 
or fraud by defeating so virtuous intents might discourage from 


18 Nehem. x. 32. [‘* And we made 
statutes for ourselves to give by 


and Eleazar, Josephus quotes from a 
work of Strabo’s that Mithridates took 


the year the third part of a shekel 
for the service of the house of our 
God.’’] 

Δ Οἷς, Orat. pro L. Flac. [c. 28.] 
‘*Cum aurum Judzorum nomine quo- 
tannis ex Italia et ex omnibus vestris 
provinciis Hierosolymam exportari 
soleret, Flaccus sanxit edicto ne ex 
Asia exportari liceret.”  [‘* Since 
in the name of the Jews gold was 
sent every year from Italy and all 
your provinces to Jerusalem, Flaccus 
declared by edict that it should not be 
lawful to export any from Asia.”] 

Joseph. Antig. lib. xiv. c. 12. 
[c. 7. After telling the story of Crassus 


from Cos ‘‘ eight hundred talents be- 
longing to the Jews.”’] 

16 Every talent in value six hundred 
crowns. 

1τ Numb. xxxv. [‘‘ Twenty” is no 
doubt a slip of the pen for ‘‘ forty.” 

18 Jevit. xxv. 34. [** But the fields 
of the suburbs of their cities shall not 
be sold: for it is their perpetual pos- 
session.”] xxvii. 28. [““ Nothing 
separate from the common use that a 
man doth separate unto the Lord of 
all that he hath may be sold nor 
redeemed: for everything separate 
from the common use is most holy 
unto the Lord.”’] 
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Ch. Ixxix. 


Ancient allotment of a tenth to God 
like purposes. God’s third endowment did therefore of old 
consist in lands. 

[7.] Furthermore some cause no doubt there is why besides 
sundry other more rare donations of uncertain rate, the tenth 
should be thought a revenue so natural to be allotted out unto 
God. For of the spoils which Abraham had taken in war he 
delivered unto Melchisedeck the tithes. The vow of Jacob at 
such time as he took his journey towards Haran was,” “1 God 
will be with me and will keep me in this voyage which I am to 
go, and will give me bread to eat and clothes to put on, so that I 
may return to my father’s house in safety, then shall the Lord be 
my God, and this stone which I have set up as a pillar the same 
shall be God’s house, and of all Thou shalt give me I will give 
unto Thee the tithe.’ And as Abraham gave voluntarily, as 
Jacob vowed to give God tithes, so the Law of Moyses did 
require ™ at the hands of all men the selfsame kind of tribute, the 
tenth of their corn, wine, oil, fruit, cattle and whatsoever increase 
His heavenly providence should send. Insomuch that Painims 
being herein followers of their steps paid tithes likewise.” 

Imagine we that this was for no cause done, or that there was 
not some special inducement to judge the tenth of our worldly 
profits the most convenient for God’s portion? Are not all 
things by Him created in such sort that the forms which give 
them their distinction are number, their operations measure, and 
their matter weight? Three being the mystical number of God’s 
unsearchable perfection within Himself; seven the number 
whereby our own perfections through grace are most ordered ; 
and ten?’ the number of nature’s perfections 4 (for the beauty 


19 Gen. xiv. 20. [‘‘ And Abraham ἐστὶ πέρας τελειότατον. Philo περὶ 


gave him tithe of all.”’] 

20 Gen. xxviii. 20. [G. and B. B. 
have ‘‘journey”’ for ‘‘ voyage,” and 
“tenth ” for ‘‘ tithe.’’] 

CLUDE κῖνι 22000) [io houmeshalt 
give the tithe of all the increase of 
thy seed that cometh forth of the field 
year by year.”’] 

ΣΡ. το Var ley tienes) TA. 
[‘* Decimas [thuris] Deo, quem vocant 
Sabin, mensura non pondere sacer- 
dotes capiunt. Nec ante mercari 
licet.”” ‘‘The priests take tithes of 
incense for their god whom they call 
Sabin by measure not by weight. 
Nor may it be sold till this is done.” ] 

38 Aexds ἀριθμῶν τῶν ἀπὸ μονάδος 


᾿Αποικ. [‘* The tenth is the most per- 
fect boundary and end of the numbers 
that proceed onward from the unit.” 
P. 297, Paris, 1552, where the tract on 
Meeting for the sake of seeking Instruc- 
tion has the headline περὶ ἀποικίας. 
Philo is commenting on the fact that 
Noah is the tenth patriarch, He 
goes on to explain the perfection of 
the number ten; the subject begins 
at c. 17. Philo discourses on the 
number seven in the tract on the 
Creation of the World, c. 30-34. He 
does not rank three withten and seven. | 

PACA Ledeen GMS iL ON ticn Olt 
speculative doctrines. There be also 
in your book divers theorems not so 





Congruity and fitness of this number 








of nature is order, and the foundation of order number, and 
number ten the highest we can rise unto without iteration of 
numbers under it) could nature better acknowledge the power of 
the God of nature than by assigning unto Him that quantity 
which is the continent of all she possesseth? There are in 
Philo the Jew many arguments to shew the great congruity and 
fitness of this number in things consecrated unto God, 

[8.] But because over-nice and curious speculations become 
not the earnestness of holy things, I omit what might be farther 
observed as well out of others as out of him touching the quantity 
of this general sacred tribute, whereby it cometh to pass that the 
meanest and the very poorest amongst men yielding unto God 
as much in proportion as the greatest, and many times in affection 
more, have this as a sensible token always assuring their minds, that 
in His sight, from Whom all good is expected, they are concerning 
acceptation, protection, divine privileges and pre-eminences what- 
soever, equals and peers with them unto whom they are otherwise 
in earthly respects inferiors ; being furthermore well assured that 
the top as it were thus presented to God is neither lost nor 
unfruitfully bestowed, but doth sanctify to them again the whole 
mass, and that He by receiving a little undertaketh to bless all. 
In which consideration the Jews were accustomed to name their 
tithes the hedge of their riches. Albeit a hedge do only fence 
and preserve that which is contained, whereas their tithes and 
offerings did more, because they procured increase of the heap 


of 


familiar to us common Christians, 
neither do we perceive them in the 
English Creed ; neither in the read- 
ing of the holy writings of God. We 
pray you therefore declare unto us by 
what spirit or word you teach them 
unto us... such as are these: Ten, 
the number of nature’s perfections:” 
etc. 

Hooker Ms. note. ‘‘You seem 
neither to understand what theorems 
nor what speculative doctrines are. 

‘* Hitherto nothing but every article 
begun with the Church of England 
teacheth, The Church of England 
affrmeth, It is an Article of faith, A 
foundation of belief. And you are 
now come to petty quarrels? Must I 
either conform myself not only to the 
body of the whole Church, as reason 
is, but even to every particular man’s 
humour, and to what pattern so ever 


you like, speaking as it pleaseth you 
to prescribe, writing in such only 
form and manner as your censure may 
approve, finally dissenting in judg- 
ment from no man which findeth 
favour in your eyes, nor sorting 
with any but such as you admire and 
set up for the principal lights in the 
Church, and the polestars of all men’s 
faith ; or else to be held an enemy of 
true and Christian belief?” 

**See Philo, p. 298.” where Philo 
argues as stated in the last note. God 
abides as it were in the tenth sphere. ] 

* «¢Massoreth sepes est legis ; divi- 
tiarum sepes Decime.” ΚΕ. Aquiba 
in firk. Aboth. [fol. 35. Cracovie, 
1660 : [‘‘ The hedge of the law is the 
Massoreth; tithes are the hedge of 
riches.” Seenote 5, p. 36: but Hooker 
here does not use the exaet words of 
the Latin of Fagius. ] 
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Date et dabitur vobis 


BOOK Vv. out of which they were taken. God demanded no such debt for 
Ch. Ixxix. His own need but for their only benefit that owe it. Wherefore 


detaining the same they hurt not Him Whom they wrong, and 
themselves whom they think they relieve they wound, except men 
will happily affirm that God did by fair speeches and large 
promises delude the world in saying,”® “Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse that there may be meat in Mine house,” (deal 
truly, defraud not God of His due, but bring all,) ‘“‘and prove if I 
will not open unto you the windows of heaven and pour down 
upon you an immeasurable blessing.” That which St. James 
hath concerning the effect of our prayers unto God is for the most 
part of like moment in our gifts. We pray and obtain not, 
because He which knoweth our hearts doth see our desires are 
evil. In like manner we give and we are not the more accepted, 
because?’ He beholdeth how unwisely we spill our gifts in the 
bringing. It is to Him which needeth nothing all one whether 
any thing or nothing be given Him. But for our own good it 
always behoveth that whatsoever we offer up into His hands we 
bring it seasoned with this cogitation, ‘Thou Lord art worthy of 
all honour.” 

[9.] With the Church of Christ touching these matters it 
standeth as it did with the whole world before Moses. Where- 
upon for many years men being desirous to honour God in the 
same manner as other virtuous and holy personages before had 
done, both during the time of their life and if further ability did 
serve by such device as might cause their works of piety to 
remain always, it came by these means to pass that the Church 
from time to time had treasure proportionable unto the poorer or 
wealthier estate of Christian men. And as soon as the state of 
the Church could admit thereof, they easily condescended to 
think it most natural and most fit that God should receive as 
before of all men His ancient accustomed revenues of tithes. 

[10.] Thus therefore both God and nature have taught to 
convert things temporal to eternal uses, and to provide for the 
perpetuity of religion even by that which is most transitory. For 
to the end that in worth and value there might be no abatement 
of any thing once assigned to such purposes, the law requireth 


26 Mal. 111. το. willingly oweth that which he re- 
7 James, iv. 3.1 ‘‘Nemo libenter ceived not as a gift, but extorted 
debet quod non accepit sed expressit.” violently.” 


Sen. de Benef. lib. i. c. 1. [‘* No one 
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Payment in kind gives God His own 





precisely the best of that we possess, and to prevent all damages 
by way of commutation, where instead of natural commodities or 
other rights the price of them might be taken, the Law of Moyses 
determined their rates, and the payments to be always made by 
the shekel of the sanctuary** wherein there was great advantage of 
weight above the ordinary current shekel. The truest and surest 
way for God to have always His own is by making Him payment 


in kind out of the very selfsame riches which through His gracious . 


benediction the earth doth continually yield. This where it may 
be without inconvenience is for every man’s conscience safe, 
That which cometh from God to us by the natural course of His 
providence which we know to be innocent and pure is perhaps 
best accepted, because least spotted with the stain of unlawful or 
indirect procurement. Besides whereas prices daily change, 
nature which commonly is one must needs be the most indifferent 
and permanent standard between God and man. 

{11.] But the main foundation of all, whereupon the security of 
these things dependeth, as far as any thing may be ascertained 
amongst men, is that the title and right which man had in every 
of them before donation, doth by the act and from the time of 
any such donation, dedication or grant, remain the proper posses- 
sion of God till the world’s end, unless Himself renounce or 
relinquish it. For if equity have taught us that every one ought 
to enjoy his own; that “what is ours no other can alienate from 
us but with our’? own deliberate consent” ;*° finally that no man 
having passed his consent or deed may change it to the prejudice 
of any other,*! should we presume to deal with God worse than 
God hath allowed any man to deal with us? 

[12.] Albeit therefore we be now free from the Law of Moyses 


38 Levit. xxvii. 25. [““ And all thy 
valuation shall be according to the 


[Digest, lib. L. xvii. 53, p. 869. 
**De solutione indebiti.”” The title 


shekel of the Sanctuary; a shekel 
containeth twenty gerahs.” See note 
g above. Hooker uses the spelling 
““sicle” here, following the ‘‘siclus ” 
of the Vulgate and σίκλος of the Lxx. 
The 1592 translation of Saravia’s 
tracts speaks of ‘‘ two hundred sickles 
of silver,” p. 233.] 

LL, xi. de Keg. Jur. [Id quod 
nostrum est, sine facto nostro ad 
alium transferri non potest.” Digest, 
lib. L. tit. xvii. 1. 11. Ὁ. 868.] 

30¢*Cujus per errorem dati repe- 
titio est, ejus consulto dati donatio 
est LE. i DD: ‘de cond: mdeb:” 


**de condictione indebiti” is lib. xii. 
tit. vi. p. 169, and the first law is in 
substance the same. ‘* A thing given 
in error may be asked back, but a thing 
given deliberately is a donation (2.6. 
cannot be asked back).”] This is the 
ground of Conszderatzon in alienations 
from man to man. [Consideratio is 
‘the material cause of a contract 
without which it would not be effectual 
or binding.” Cowel’s Znterpreter.] 
31<¢ Nemo potest mutare consilium 
suum in alterius prejudicium [in- 
juriam].” L. Ixxx. de keg. Jur. 
[Degest, lib. L. tit. xvii. 1.75. p. 870.] 
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520 We cannot treat tithes as our own 

BOOK V. and consequently not thereby bound to the payment of tithes,*? 

Ch. Ixxix. yet because nature hath taught men to honour God with their 
substance, and Scripture hath left us an example of that particular 
proportion which for moral considerations hath been thought 
fittest by Him Whose wisdom could best judge, furthermore seeing 
that the Church of Christ hath long sithence entered into like 
obligation, it seemeth in these days a question altogether vain 
and superfluous whether tithes be a matter of divine right: 
because howsoever at the first it might have been thought 
doubtful, our case is clearly the same now with theirs unto whom 
St. Peter sometime spake saying,*? “While it was whole it was 
whole thine.” When our tithes might have probably seemed our 
own, we had colour of liberty to use them as we ourselves saw 
good. But having made them His Whose they are, let us be 
warned by other men’s example what it is νοσφίσασθαι, to wash or 
clip that coin which hath on it the mark of God. 

[13.] For that all these are His possessions and that He doth 
Himself so reckon them appeareth by the form of His own 
speeches. Touching gifts and oblations, “Thou shalt give 
them Me” ;** touching oratories and churches, ‘‘ My house shall 
be called the house of prayer” ; 55 touching tithes, “Will a 
man spoil God?*® yet behold even Me your God ye have 
spoiled,®” notwithstanding ye ask wherein, as though ye were 
ignorant what injury there hath been offered in tithes, ye are 
heavily accursed because with a kind of public consent ye have 
joined yourselves in one to rob Me,” imagining the commonness 
of your offence to be every man’s particular justification ; touching 
lands, “Ye shall offer to the Lord a sacred portion of ground, 
and that sacred portion shall belong to the priests.” 88 

[14.] Neither did God only thus ordain amongst the Jews, put 


If tithes are kept Travers 


*2[ Declar. of Eccles. Discip. (1574), chapter. 


p. 125. ‘‘We must understand that demands that the magistrate collect 
which was commanded in the law _ them.] 
touching the giving the tenths to the a8 Acts We Be 


priests and levites bindeth not us pre- 
cisely to the paying of tenths. For 
this was a politic law of the Jews 
which bindeth us only generally that 
we also provide for them which labour 
in the Lord’s work.” Travers’ pages 
on ‘‘ The Maintenance of the Minister 
by the Church,” and ‘‘ Pomp in the 
Minister reproved,” pp. 110-127, 
should be compared with Hooker’s 


34 Exod. xxii. 29, 30. 

35 Matt. xxi. 13. 

6 Mal. iii. 8. [Not 6. or B. B.] 

37<¢Non videntur rem amittere 
quibus propria non fuit.” L. Ixxxiii. 
de Reg. Jur. (Digest, L. xvii. 83. p. 
870. ‘* Those to whom a thing does 
not belong cannot alienate it.”] 

38 Fzek. xiv. 1, 4. 





They have been given to God “for ever” 
eer ν»---- --.Ὁ"------------- -- 
the very purpose intent and meaning of all that have honoured 
Him with their substance was to invest Him with the property of 
those benefits the use whereof must needs be committed to the 
hands of men. In which respect the style of ancient grants and 
charters is * “ We have given unto God both for us and our heirs 
for ever”: yea “We know,” saith Charles the Great,*® “that the 
goods of the Church are the sacred endowments of God, to the 
Lord our God we offer and dedicate whatsoever we deliver unto 
His Church.” Whereupon the laws imperial do likewise divide all 
things in such sort that they make some to belong by night of 
nature indifferently unto every man, some to be the certain goods 
and possessions of commonweals, some to appertain unto several 
corporations or companies of men, some to be privately men’s 
own in particular, and some to be separated quite from all 
men,‘! which last branch compriseth things sacred and holy, 
because thereof God alone is owner. The sequel of which 
received opinion as well without as within the walls of the house 
of God touching such possessions hath been ever, that there is 
not an act more honourable than by all means to amplify and to 
defend the patrimony of religion, not any more impious* and 


89 Mag. Char. c. 1. [‘‘ Imprimis, 
Concessimus Deo, et hac presentl 
charta nostra confirmavimus, pro nobis 


Quisquis ergo nostrum suas_ res 
Ecclesiz tradit, Domino Deo illas 
offert atque dedicat.” The reference 


et hzeredibus nostris in perpetuum, 
quod Ecclesia Anglicana libera sit, et 
habeat omnia jura sua integra, et 
libertates suas illeesas.””] 

49 Capitul. Carol. 1. vi. ca. 284. [c. 
284 is that bishops should repeat the 
consecrations and confirmations of 
chorepiscopi. The next cap. quoted 
again in note 42 is meant. It is 
entitled, ‘‘Concerning the general 
supplication of the whole people to 
the prince on behalf of the clergy (pro 
causa sacerdotum), that they should 
not go against the enemy or into 
battle ; and what danger threatens all 
of them from this; from the Cagztula 
of the Emperor Karolus decreed at 
Worms.” The petition also protests 
against sacrilege in the words which 
Hooker quotes: ““ Scimus enim res 
Ecclesiz Deo esse sacratas, scimus eas 
esse oblationes fidelium, et pretia 
peccatorum: quapropter si quis eas 
ab ecclesiis, quibus a fidelibus collate, 
Deoque sacrate sunt, aufert, pro- 
culdubio sacrilegium committit. Cz- 
cus enim est, qui ista non videt. 


is to p. 225 of Karoli Magni et Ludo- 
vict Pit Christianiss. Regum et Lipp. 
Francorum Capitula sive Leges Eccles- 
zastice et Civiles ab Ansegiso Abbate 
et Benedicto Levita collecte libris septem 
gui nunc primum integrt eduntur ex 
vetustiss. exemplarib. adjectis etiam 
alizs eorundem Regum et Karoli Calvt 
capitulis. Paris, 1588, ‘‘ Apud Claud- 
ium Chappelet.” The book is in the 
Lambeth Library. See notes 42 and 
47 below, and Ded. ZZ., note 9, above. } 

41 ἐς Nullius autem sunt res sacrz et 
religiose et sancte. Quod enim 
divini juris est, id nullius in bonis 
est.” stit. lib. ii. tit. 1. [§ 10. p. 
10. Aparaphrase. ‘‘ Things sacred, 
religious, and holy belong to no one. 
For what comes under divine juris- 
diction can be among no one’s goods.” ] 

42¢¢Soli cum Diis sacrilegi pug- 
nant.” Curt. lib. vii. [c. 23. ‘* Only 
the sacrilegious fight with the Gods.” ] 
**Sacrum sacrove commendatum qui 
clepserit rapseritve, parricida esto.” 
Leg. xii. Tab. [Cic. de Leg. ii. 9. 
Quoted by Saravia in the tract De 
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hateful than to impair those possessions which men in former 
times when they gave unto holy uses were wont at the altar of 
God and in the presence of their ghostly superiors to make as they 
thought inviolable by words of fearful execration, saying, ‘‘ These 
things we offer to God; from Whom if any take them away (which 
we hope no man will attempt to do) but if any shall, let his account 
be without favour in the last day, when he cometh to receive the 
doom which is due for sacrilege against that Lord and God unto 
Whom we dedicate the same.” 

The best and most renowned prelates of the Church of Christ 
have in this consideration rather sustained the wrath than yielded 
to satisfy the hard desire of their greatest commanders on earth 
coveting with ill advice and counsel that which they willingly 
should have suffered God to enjoy. There are of martyrs whom 
posterity doth much honour, for that having under their hands the 
custody of such treasures * they could by virtuous delusion invent 
how to save them from prey, even when the safety of their own lives 
they gladly neglected; as one sometime an archdeacon under 
Xistus the Bishop of Rome did, whom when his judge understood 
to be one of the church-stewards, thirst of blood began to slake 
and another humour to work, which first by a favourable counte- 
nance and then by quiet speech did thus calmly disclose itself: 
“You that profess the Christian religion make great complaint 


reddat rationes.’ Ponit etiam in ea 
alias conjurationes, quas enumerare 
longum est.” The words occur in the 
Capitulum quoted in note 40 above 


sacrilegiis et sacilegorum 775, 
cap. 8, printed London, 1590, at the 
end of De Diversts Ministrorum 
Gradibus. The 1592 translation, p. 


232, is ‘‘ Whoso stealeth or pilfereth 
any holy thing, or committed to the 
holy place, let him be held and 
handled as a murderer of his father.” 
See below notes 44, 46, 51, 52.] 
Capitul. Carol. lib. vi. c. 285. 
[‘‘Quisquis ergo nostrum suas res 
Ecclesie tradit, Domino Deo illas 
offert atque dedicat, suisque sanctis, 
et non alteri, dicendo talia, et agendo 
ita. Facit scripturam de ipsis rebus, 
quas Deo dare desiderat, et ipsam 
scripturam coram altari, aut supra, 
tenet in manu, dicens ejusdem loci 
sacerdotibus atque custodibus ; ‘Offero 
Deo, atque dedico, omnes res, que 
hac in chartula tenentur insertee. . . 

Siguis autem eas inde, quod fieri 
nullatenus credo, abstulerit, sub poena 
sacrilegii ex hoc Domino Deo, cui eas 
oftero atque dedico, districtissimas 


immediately after the passage already 
given. ‘* Whoever therefore of us gives 
his possessions to the Church, offers 
and dedicates them to the Lord God 
and His saints, and to no other, saying 
and doing as follows: He makes a 
writing of those things of his which 
he wishes to give to God, and holds 
the writing in his hand before or 
above the altar, saying to the priests 
and guardians of that place, I offer 
and dedicate to God all the things in- 
cluded in this writing which Ihold.... 
But if any one take away these things, 
which I cannot believe will happen, 
he incurs the guilt of sacrilege from 
this Lord God to Whom I offer and 
dedicate these things, and to Him 
must render a strict account.’’| 
48 ἐς Deposita _ pietatis.” 
Apologet. [c. 39.] 


Tertul. 
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of the wonderful cruelty we shew towards you. 
venture altogether without cause. But for myself, I am far from 
any such bloody purpose. Ye are not so willing to live, as I 
unwilling that out of these lips should proceed any capital sentence 
against you. Your bishops are said to have rich vessels of gold 
and silver, which they use in the exercise of their religion, besides 
the fame is that numbers sell away their lands and livings, the 
huge prices whereof are brought to your church-coffers, by which 
means the devotion that maketh them and their whole posterity 
poor must needs mightily enrich you, whose God we know was no 
coiner of money, but left behind Him many wholesome and good 
precepts, as namely that Czesar should have of you the things that 
are fit for and due to Cesar. His wars are costly and chargeable 
unto him. That which you suffer to rust in corners the affairs 
of the commonwealth do need. Your profession is not to make 
account of things transitory. And yet if ye can be contented but 
to forego that which ye care not for, I dare undertake to warrant 
you both safety of life and freedom of using your conscience, a 
thing more acceptable to you than wealth.” 44 +Which fair parley the 


44Prudent. eristeph. [ii. Pass. 


Laurent. 57. seqq. 
“ἐς Soletis,’ inquit, ‘ conqueri, 
Seevire nos justo amplius, 
Cum Christiana corpora 
Plusquam cruente scindimus. 

Abest atrocioribus 
Censura fervens motibus ; 
Blande et quiete efflagito 
Quod sponte obire debeas. 

Hunc esse vestris orglis 
Moremque et artem proditum est, 
Hanc disciplinam fcederis, 
Libent ut auro Antistites. 

Argenteis scyphis ferunt 
Fumare sacrum sanguinem, 
Auroque nocturnis sacris 
Adstare fixos cereos. 

Tum summa cura est fratribus, 
Ut sermo testatur loquax, 
Offerre fundis venditis 
Sestertiorum millia. 

Addicta avorum preedia 
Foedis sub auctionibus 


Hoc poscit usus publicus, 
Hoc fiscus, hoc zerarium, 
Ut dedita stipendiis 
Ducem juvet pecunia. 
Sic dogma vestrum est audio: 
Suum quibusque reddito. 
En Ceesar agnoscit suum 
Numisma nummis inditum. 
Quod Cesaris scis, Czesari 
Da: nempe justum postulo: 
Ni fallor, haud ullum tuus 
Signat Deus pecuniam. 
* * * * 
Implete dictorum fidem 
Que vos per orbem venditis : 
Nummos libenter reddite, 
Estote verbis divites.’ 
Nil asperum Laurentius 
Refert ad ista, aut turbidum, 
Sed, ut paratus obsequi, 
Obtemperanter annuit.” . . . ete. 
The reference perhaps comes from 
Saravia’s book cited in the last note. 
In the last tract but one, De honore 


Successor exhzeres gemit, 

Sanctis egens parentibus. ... 
Hec oeculuntur abditis 

Ecclesiarum in angulis, 

Et summa pietas creditur 


Nudare dulces liberos. 
* * * * 


presulibus et presbyteris debito, he 
says (Eng. trans., p. 144); ‘* The 
history of Laurence, deacon of Rome, 
is sufficiently known; whom the 
tyrants of that time held in suspicion, 
that he had the custody of the church 
treasure. And their suspicion was 
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happy martyr quietly hearing, and perceiving it necessary to make 
some shift for the safe concealment of that which being now 
desired was not unlikely to be more narrowly afterwards sought, 
he craved respect* for three days to gather the riches of the 
Church together, in which space against the time the governor 
should come to the doors of the temple big with hope to receive 
his prey, a miserable rank of poor, lame, and impotent persons 
was provided, their names delivered him up in writing as a true 
inventory of the Church’s goods, and some few words used to 
signify how proud the Church was of these treasures. 

{15.] If men did not naturally abhor sacrilege, to resist or 
defeat so impious attempts would deserve small praise. But 
such is the general detestation of rapine in this kind, that whereas 
nothing doth either in peace or war more uphold men’s reputation 
than prosperous success, because in common construction unless 
notorious improbity be joined with prosperity it seemeth to argue 
favour with God, they which once have stained their hands with 
these odious spoils do thereby fasten unto all their actions an 
eternal prejudice, in respect whereof for that it passeth through 
the world as an undoubted rule and principle that sacrilege is 
open defiance to God, whatsoever they afterwards undertake if 
they prosper in it men reckon it but Dionysius his navigation ; 46 
and if any thing befall them otherwise it is not, as commonly, so 
in them ascribed to the great uncertainty of casual events, wherein 


true in part, for the church had 
treasure ; and in part it was false for 
that it was not the manner of the 
church to lay up but to lay out the 
treasure they had.”’] 

[Altered in 1616 to ‘‘respite” 
against A. and Bodl. MS.] 

25 iValerVlaxciib 1. 6:7. 2 smal 
reference is probably taken from 
Savaria, op. cit., p. 238. ‘To this I 
add the like example of Dionysius, the 
Syracusan tyrant. Itisthe rather to be 
remembered for their sakes who:e 
greatest sport among their secret com- 
panions is, when they have made a 
prey of the Church, to play upon 
God, as if they would laugh Him out 
of heaven, for His loss in the Church. 
This Dionysius, as I suppose hath set 
up school among our religious atheists 
of these days, wherefore you have here 
the words of Tully concerning this 
Dionysius, as they are set down by 
Valerius Maximus (lib. i. c. 2)" 


‘Dionysius born at Syracuse counted it 
in part of his greatest sport, to set 
forth with gibing terms, his so many 
sacrileges as we now repeat. For 
having ransacked the temple of 
Proserpine at Locris, when he had 
passed the seas with a prospering gale, 
jeering to his fellows, Do you see, 
saith he, how fortunate a cut those 
very Gods have given us, whom we 
have robbed (Videtisne quam bona 
navigatio ab ipsis Diis immortalibus 
sacrilegis tribuatur) . . . But this 
man albeit he was not punished as he 
deserved yet whenas he died for very 
shame of his untoward sin, he 
received that punishment by his death 
which he escaped in his life. For the 
wrath of God proceedeth but an easy 
pace to revenge Himself; but in the 
end He requiteth the slowness of His 
patience with the sharpness of their 
punishments.’ ’’] 








The fox as dangerous as the wolf 





the providence of God doth control the purposes of men often- 
times much more for their good than if all things did answer fully 
their heart’s desire, but the censure of the world is ever directly 
against them both bitter and peremptory.*” 

[16.] To make such actions therefore less odious, and to 
mitigate the envy of them, many colourable shifts and inventions 
have been used, as if the world did hate only wolves and think the 
fox a goodly creature. The time it may be will come “5 when they 
that either violently have spoiled or thus smoothly defrauded God 
shall find they did but deceive themselves. In the meanwhile 
there will be always some skilful persons which can teach a way 
how to grind treatably the Church with jaws that shall scarce 
move, and yet devour in the end more than they that come ravening 
with open mouth as if they would worry the whole in an instant ; 
others also who having wastefully eaten out their own patrimony 
would be glad to repair if they might their decayed estates with 
the ruin they care not of what nor of whom so the spoil were 
theirs, whereof in some part if they happen to speed, yet 
commonly they are men born under that constellation which 
maketh them I know not how as unapt to enrich themselves as 
they are ready to impoverish others, it is their lot to sustain during 
life both the misery of beggars and the infamy of robbers. 


what is worse from the churches 


#7 **Novimus multa regna et reges 
themselves, and gave them to their 


eorum propterea cecidisse, quia 


ecclesias spoliaverunt, resque earum 
vastaverunt,” [‘‘abstulerunt,” added 
in Ed. Par, 1603] alienaverunt vel 
diripuerunt, episcopisque et sacer- 
dotibus, atque quod majus est ecclesliis 
eorum abstulerunt, et pugnantibus 
dederunt. Quapropter nec fortes in 
bello nec in fide stabiles fuerunt, nec 
victores exstiterunt, sed terga multi 
vulnerati et plures interfecti ver- 
terunt, regnaque et regiones et quod 
pejus est regna ccelestia perdiderunt, 
atque propriis heereditatibus caruerunt 
et hactenus carent.” Verba Carol. 
Mag. in Cafgzt. Carol. lib. vii. c. 104. 
[See notes 40 and 41. This Cafztu- 
Zum is, ‘* Of those who think that the 
law forbidding priests to go to battle 
was intended to diminish their hon- 
our.” Translate: ‘* We know that 
many kingdoms and their kings have 
fallen because they spoiled churches, 
and plundered, carried off, and de- 
stroyed their goods, and took them 
away from the bishops and priests and 


soldiers. Wherefore they were neither 
strong in war nor firm in faith, 
nor did they come out victors, but 
gave their backs to the foe, many 
wounded and more dead; and lost 
their kingdoms and lands and what is 
far worse the kingdom of heaven too ; 
their inheritances were taken away 
from them and they have not yet come 
to their own.” In Karolz Magni et 
Ludovicte Pit... Capitula sive 
Leges Lcclestastice et Cuiviles, etc., 
Paris, 1588, p. 271.] 
43 ἐς Turno tempus erit, magno cum 
optaverit emptum 
Intactum Pallanta, et cum spolia 
ista diemque 
Oderit.” Virg. 2x. lib. x. [503. 
**For the time comes when he 
desires in vain 
Pallas at any cost alive again ! 
Pallas whom Turnus slew !—he 
hates the day, 
He hates the spoils that then he 
stripped away.’’] 
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But though no other plague and revenge should follow sacri- 
legious violations of holy things, the natural secret disgrace and 
ignominy, the very turpitude of such actions in the eye of a wise 
understanding heart is? itself a heavy punishment.5? Men of 
virtuous quality are by this sufficiently moved to beware how they 
answer and requite the mercies of God with injuries whether 
openly or indirectly offered. 

I will not absolutely say concerning the goods of the Church 
that they may in no case be seized on by men, or that no obliga- 
tion, commerce and bargain made between man and man can ever 
be of force to alienate the property which God hath in them. 
Certain cases I grant there are wherein it is not so dark what God 
Himself doth warrant, but that we may safely presume Him as 
willing to forego for our benefit, as always to use and convert to 
our benefit whatsoever our religion hath honoured Him withal. 
But surely under the name of that which may be, many things 
that should not be are often done. By means whereof the Church 
most commonly for gold hath flannel, and whereas the usual saw 
of old was ‘‘Glaucus his change,” *! the proverb is now, “A church 
bargain.” 

[17.] And for fear lest covetousness alone should linger out the 
time too much and not be able to make havoc of the house 
of God with that expedition which the mortal enemy thereof did 
vehemently wish, he hath by certain strong enchantments so 


’ deeply bewitched religion itself as to make it in the end an earnest 


solicitor and an eloquent persuader of sacrilege, urging confidently, 


49 Ἢ τῶν πραγμάτων αἰσχύνη ovde- 
μιᾶς ἐλάττων ζημίας τοῖς γε σώφροσι. 
Demosth. [Olyzth. i. ad fin. ““Τὸ 
the wise the shame of evil deeds is 
worse than any penalty.”] ‘* Poenam 
non dico legum quas spe perrum- 
punt, sed ipsius turpitudinis que 
acerbissima est non vident.”  Cic. 
Offic. lib. iii. [c. 8. ‘<I do not speak 
of the punishment inflicted by the 
laws which they break so often, but 
the punishment of their own vileness 
which they do not perceive to be the 
bitterest.”’]  ‘* Impunita tu credis esse 
que invisa sunt ? aut ullum supplicium 
gravius existimas publico odio.” Sen. 
de Benef. lib. 111. c. 17. [‘*Do you 
think those crimes unpunished which 
are hated? Is any _ punishment 
heavier than public infamy ὃ 


59[**Sardonius inter tot sacrilegia 
Dionysii risus fuit: tot maleficiorum 
conscius metu vacare non potuit.” 
Sarav. De Sacrilegits,c. 9. ‘‘ Where- 
fore Dionysius’ laughters in so many 
sacrileges were but so many girn- 
ings: neither could he being con- 
demned in himself of so many mis- 
deeds be without a miserable mangled 
conscience.” Then reciting the story 
of Damocles, he adds, ‘‘ Satisne 
videtur declarasse Dionysius, sacrilegos 
in perpetuo versari metu?” Saravia 
gives several references to Cicero. ] 

1?From Jizad vi. 232-6, where 
Glaucus, changing gifts with Diomede, 
gives ‘‘ gold for brass, the worth of a 
hundred oxen for nine”’: 

Χρύσεα χαλκείων, ἑκατόμβοι᾽ ἐννεα- 
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that the very best service which all men of power can do to BOOK V. 
Christ is without any more ceremony to sweep all and to leave the Ch. Ixxix. 
Church as bare as in the day it was first born, that fulness of 
bread having made the children of the household wanton, it is 
without any scruple to be taken away from them and thrown to 
dogs; that they which laid the prices of their lands as offerings at 
the Apostles’ feet did but sow the seeds of superstition ; that they 
which endowed churches with lands poisoned religion ; that tithes 
and oblations are now in the sight of God as the sacrificed blood 
of goats; that if we give Him our hearts and affections our goods 
are better bestowed otherwise; that Irenzeus Polycarp’s disciple 
should not have said, ‘‘ We offer unto God our goods as tokens of 
thankfulness for that we receive,” ὅ5 neither Origen, “ He which 
worshippeth God must by gifts and oblations acknowledge Him 
the Lord of all”;°? in a word that to give unto God is error, 
reformation of error to take from the Church that which the 
blindness of former ages did unwisely give. ΒΥ these or the like 
suggestions received with all joy and with like sedulity practised 
in certain parts of the Christian world they have brought to pass, 
that as David doth say of man so it is in hazard to be verified 
concerning the whole religion and service of God: *4 “The time 
thereof may peradventure fall out to be threescore and ten years, 
or if strength do serve unto fourscore, what followeth is likely to 
be small joy for them whosoever they be that behold it.” Thus 
have the best things been overthrown not so much by puissance 
and might of adversaries as through defect of counsel in them that 
should have upheld and defended the same. 


Tren. lib. iv. c. 34. [‘‘ Offerimus 
ei non quasi indigenti, sed gratias 
agentes dominationi ejus, et sanctifi- 
cantes creaturam.” Cited by Saravia, 
op. cit. p. 141; ‘‘ Irenzeus, the scholar of 
Polycarp, in his fourth book, the four 
and thirty chapter, writeth of the 
sacrifices and oblations of Christians. 
. .- Wherefore we ought to offer to 
God the first fruits of His creatures. 
... We offer unto Him not as He 
needed our offerings but to shew 
ourselves thankful unto Him for His 
bounty and to sanctify His creatures.” 
Saravia’s Latin has ‘‘donationi” for 
**dominationi.”’] 


Orig. in 18. Mum. hom. xi. 
[‘* Indecens et indignum existimo et 
impium, ut is, qui Deum colit... 
non offerat primitias sacerdotibus.” 
Migne, S. G. xii. 644. The passage 
is cited by Saravia in De honore pres. 
et presb. debito. He quotes a long 
passage. The English translator, p. 
141, writes: ‘‘ For if he believed they 
(the fruits of the earth) were given 
him of God, he would also acknow- 
ledge, that in rewarding the priests, 
he thereby honoured God for His 
gifts.”’] 

4 Psalm xc. 10. 
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LXXX. OF ORDINATIONS LAWFUL WITHOUT TITLE, AND WITHOUT 
ANY POPULAR ELECTION PRECEDENT, BUT IN NO CASE 
WITHOUT REGARD OF DUE INFORMATION WHAT THEIR 
QUALITY IS THAT ENTER INTO HOLY ORDERS. 


[1.] There are in a minister of God these four things to be 
considered, his ordination which giveth him power to meddle with 
things sacred, the charge or portion of the Church allotted unto 
him for exercise of his office, the performance of his duty accord- 
ing to the exigence of his charge, and lastly the maintenance 
which in that respect he receiveth. All ecclesiastical laws and 
canons which either concern the bestowing or the using of the 
power of ministerial order have relation to these four. Of the 
first we have spoken before at large. 

[2.| Concerning the next, for more convenient discharge of 
ecclesiastical duties, as the body of the people must needs be 
severed by divers precincts, so the clergy likewise accordingly 
distributed. Whereas therefore religion did first take place in 
cities, and in that respect was a cause why the name of “ pagans” 
which properly signifieth country people, came to be used in 
common speech for the same that infidels and unbelievers were, 
it followed thereupon that all such cities had their ecclesiastical 
colleges consisting of deacons and presbyters, whom first the 
apostles or their delegates the evangelists did both ordain and 
govern Such were the colleges of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Rome, Corinth, and the rest where the apostles are known to 
have planted our faith and religion. Now because religion and 
the cure of souls was their general charge in common over all that 
were near about them, neither had any one presbyter his several 
cure apart till Evaristus! bishop in the see of Rome about the year 


[Travers in the Declaration of Dis- 
cipline (1574) had demanded that 
every minister should be ordained to 
a parish, The theory made for the 
equality of priests and bishops and 
the practical abolition of the latter. 
The unknown author of An Abstract 
(1584) came to the help of this 
theory by quoting from the Canon 
law rules against ordination without 
a ‘title.’ Hooker deals with 
the point by distinguishing between 
ordination and title. Clerics are 
essentially ordained to function not 
to place. The rules of the Canon law 


were not so absolute as was alleged. 
By the way Hooker makes the in- 
teresting comment that to tie every 
priest to a parish is to ignore 
missionary work, which is the primi- 
tive and apostolic function. He 
notes also how the practice of ‘‘ the 
greatest rabbins” of the Puritan 
party contrasts with their theory in 
the matter.] 


1(Platina, whom Hooker uses else- 
where (p. 173, note 6), says in his 
life of Evaristus: ‘‘ Evaristus .. . 
titulos in urbe Roma divisit presby- 
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112, began to assign precincts unto every church or title which 
the Christians held, and to appoint unto each presbyter a certain 
compass whereof himself should take charge alone, the com- 
modiousness of this invention caused all parts of Christendom to 
follow it, and at the length among the rest our own churches 


about the year 636 became divided? in like manner. 


But other 


distinction of churches there doth not appear any in the Apostles’ 
writings save only according to those ® cities wherein they planted 


the Gospel of Christ and erected ecclesiastical colleges. 


teris.” ‘‘Evaristus in the city of 
Rome assigned parishes (or more pro- 
bably, churches and their revenues) 
to presbyters.” On ‘‘titulos” see 
note 8 below. Whitgift had ignored 
Evaristus (c. 96 A.D.) and quoted 
Dionysius (261 A.D.): ‘‘For who 
divided parishes? And who hath 
authority to join them? Did not 
Dionysius, a monk, and pope of 
Rome? For it is thus written of him, 
Tom. i. Concz/. (Crabbe’s edition, 
Cologne, 1551, i. 164): ‘ Dionysius, 
monachos papa presbyteris ecclesias 
divisit et ccemeteria, parochiasque 
et diceceses constituit.’ ‘ Dionysius, 
a monk and pope, divided to priests 
churches and churchyards and ap- 
pointed parishes and_ dioceses.’” 
(W. i. 534.) Whitgift goes on to 
refer to Platina, Marianus Scotus 
(in his Chronicle, Basel, 1559), and 
Polydore Vergil (in De /nvent. iv. 9), 
for the fact and the date, 267 A.D. 
Platina uses the De V2tis Pontif. 
Ron. (p. 296 above, n. 3) given by 
Migne to Anastasius Bibliothecarius 
(S. 2. exxvil. 1135 and 1418, where 
consult notes). Consult also Hatch’s 
article ** Parish” in D. C. A. ii. 1556 
(where the passages quoted above are 
discussed). Cartwright goes the 
length of saying: ‘‘The matter is 
plain that the Lord Himself divided 
national churches into parishes and 
congregations”: and obstinately main- 
tains his opinion. Τ᾽. Ὁ. i. 50, al. 69. 
W. i. 534, 537+] 

2[This statement is in Bishop Bale’s 
Scriptorum .. . Catalogus, 1557, i. 
72; whence it is quoted by the Magde- 
burg Centuriators, 1564, Cent. vii., 
p- 220. . It then occurs in Archbishop 
Parker’s history of the Canterbury 
Church (De Antiguitate, etc., 1572), 
whence Camden quotes it, Bvztannia, 
1586, p. 58. Fullersays: ‘‘In this year 


Where- 


Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
divided England (understand so much 
thereof as was Christian) into parishes. 
But that most exquisite antiquary (Mr. 
Selden in his 2715 207} of Tithes, cap. 9, 
p- 256) seems very unwilling to admit 
so early and ancient parishes, in the 
modern proper acceptation of the 
word. Who knoweth not that 
‘parochia’ at large signifieth the 
diocese of the bishop? And two new 
dioceses, Dunwich and Dorchester, 
were erected under Honorius in the 
province of Canterbury. But whether 
parishes, as usually understood for 
places bounded in regard of the profits 
from the people therein, and payable 
only to a pastor incumbent there,—I 
say, whether such parishes were ex- 
tant in this age, may well be questioned 
as inconsistent with the community of 
ecclesilastic profits, which then seemed 
jointly enjcyed by the bishop and 
his clergy.” (Church History, Bk. il. 
68.) A note by Thomas of Elmham 
on Bede’s Ast. Eccles. (v. 8. Migne, 
S. Z. xcv. 238, and Hardwick’s ed. 
of Elmham, Rolls Series, p. 285-6) is 
generally quoted in support of the view 
that under Archbishop Theodore (d. 
990) there wasa marking outof parishes. 
Hatch says (D. C. A. 11. 1561): “It is 
probable that, in England, the final 
parcelling of the whole country into 
parochial districts was not effected until 
the era of the poor laws.” On the 
whole question consult the chapter on 
““The Parish” in Hatch’s Growth of 
Church Institutions: see also Bing- 
ham, iii, 414; and Haddan and 
Stubbs, Cozzcz/s, iii. 122, note f.] 
SAcis. xv. 305 ) |< Let us’ return 
and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of 
the Lord and see howthey do.” ] AZoc. 
i. 20. [‘‘ The seven candlesticks which 
thou sawest are the seven churches.”] 
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Ministers are not tied to parishes 


BOOK V. fore to ordain κατὰ πόλιν, “throughout every city,” and κατ᾽ 


Ch. Ixxx. 


ἐκκλησίαν, “throughout every church,” * do in them signify the same 
thing. Churches then neither were nor could be in so convenient 
sort limited as now they are; first by the bounds of each state, 
and then within each state by more particular precincts, till at the 
length we descend unto several congregations termed ‘‘ parishes ” 
with far narrower restraint than this name at the first was used. 

[3.] And from hence hath grown their error, who as oft as 
they read of the duty which ecclesiastical persons are now 
to perform towards the Church, their manner is always to under- 
stand by that church some particular congregation or parish 
church. They suppose that there should now be no man of 
ecclesiastical order which is not tied to some certain parish.°® 
Because the names of all church-officers are words of relation, 
because a shepherd must have his flock, a teacher his scholars, a 
minister his company which he ministereth unto, therefore it 
seemeth a thing in their eyes absurd and unreasonable that 
any man should be ordained a minister otherwise than only for 
some particular congregation. 

Perceive they not how by this means they make it unlawful for 
the Church to employ men at all in converting nations? For if 
so be the Church may not lawfully admit to an ecclesiastical 
function unless it tie the party admitted unto some particular 


which name soever we consider of 


4 777. i. 5. 1 That thou shouldst 
them, they do forthwith . . . imply 


ordain elders in every city, as I ap- 








pointed thee.” ] Acts xiv. 23. [‘‘When 
they had ordained them elders by 
election in every church.” 

5[ddm. in W. 1. 469. ‘‘ Then none 
admitted to the ministry, but a place 
was void aforehand, to which he 
should be called.” Cartwright divides 
ecclesiastical functions into extra- 
ordinary and ordinary ; of which the 
former include apostles and evange- 
lists, have a general charge over the 
Church, but are for a time and not, 
like the latter, perpetual. Wickliffe, 
Hus, Jerome, Luther, Zuinglius, etc., 
are extraordinary in our times. He 
goes on (T. C. i. 42. al. 60, W. 1. 
469) ; ‘‘ There are by the word of God 
at this time no ordinary ministers 
ecclesiastical, which be not local, and 
tied to one congregation; therefore 
this sending abroad of ministers which 
have no places is unlawful.” And p. 
43. al. 61, ΝΥ. i. 473. ‘‘ For the Pastor 
or Bishop which is here mentioned, 


and infer a certain and definite charge, 
being, as the Logicians term them, 
actual relatives. For what shepherd 
can there be, unless he have a flock ? 
and how can he be a watchman, 
unless he have some city to look 
unto?” Whitgift answers (W.i. 474); 
“8 is also a shepherd that hath mo 
flocks, and he is a shepherd that 
hath a general care and oversight of 
many shepherds and many flocks. 
For he that hath many flocks and 
many shepherds may have one master- 
shepherd to see that all the rest do 
their duties.” See also T. C. ii. 298, 
200; and Beécl. | Dzsc: 1. 28. eV O- 
catio . . . nunquam libera vagetur, 
sed cum certi alicujus loci atque 
ecclesie procuratione conjuncta sit.” 
Decl. of Disc. 36. ‘‘ That the vocation 
wander not freely where it listeth 
but be joined with a charge of some 
certain place and church.”’] 








They were ordained before parishes were divided 
parish, then surely a thankless labour it is whereby men seek the 
conversion of infidels which know not Christ and therefore cannot 
be as yet divided into their special congregations and flocks. 

[4.] But, to the end it may appear how much this one thing 
amongst many moe hath been mistaken, there is first no precept 
requiring that presbyters and deacons be made in such sort and not 
otherwise. Albeit therefore the Apostles did make them in that 
order, yet is not their example such a law as without all exception 
bindeth to make them in no other order but that. 

Again if we will consider that which the Apostles themselves 
did, surely no man can justly say that herein we practise any thing 
repugnant to their example. For by them there was ordained 
only in each Christian city a college of presbyters and deacons to 
administer holy things. Evaristus did a hundred years after the 
birth of our Saviour Christ begin the distinction of the church into 
parishes. Presbyters and deacons having been ordained before to 
exercise ecclesiastical functions in the church of Rome promiscu- 
ously, he was the first that tied them each one to his own station. 
So that of the two indefinite ordination of presbyters and deacons 
doth come more near the Apostles’ example, and the tying of them 
to be made only for particular congregations may justlier ground 
itself upon the example of Evaristus than of any apostle of Christ. 

[5.] It hath been the opinion of wise men and good men 
heretofore that nothing was ever devised more singularly 
beneficial unto God’s Church than this which our honourable 
predecessors have to their endless praise found out, by erecting 
such houses of study as those two most famous universities do 
contain, and by providing that choice wits after reasonable time 
spent in contemplation may at the length either enter into that 
holy vocation for which they have been so long nourished and 
brought up, or else give place and suffer others to succeed in their 
rooms, that so the Church may be always furnished with a number 
of men whose ability being first known by public trial in church 
labours there where men can best judge of them, their calling 
afterwards unto particular charge abroad may be according. All 
this is frustrate, those worthy foundations we must dissolve, their 
whole device and religious purpose which did erect them is made 
void, their orders and statutes are to be cancelled and disannulled, 
in case the Church be forbidden to grant any power of order 
unless it be with restraint to the party ordained unto some par- 
ticular parish or congregation. 
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[6.] Nay might we not rather affirm of presbyters and of deacons 
that the very nature of their ordination is unto necessary local 
restraint a thing opposite and repugnant? The emperor Justinian 
doth say of tutors,® ‘‘Certee rei vel cause tutor dari non potest, 
quia personze non causze vel rei tutor datur.” ‘‘He that should 
grant a tutorship restraining his grant to some one certain thing or 
cause should do but idly, because tutors are given for personal 
defence generally and not for managing of a few particular things 
or causes.” So he that ordaining a presbyter or a deacon should 
in the form of ordination restrain the one or the other to a certain 
place might with much more reason be thought to use a vain and 
a frivolous addition, than they reasonably to require such local 
restraint as a thing which must of necessity concur evermore with 
all lawful ordinations. Presbyters and deacons are not by ordina- 
tion consecrated unto places but unto functions. In which respect 
and in no other it is, that sith they are by virtue thereof bequeathed 
unto God, severed and sanctified to be employed in His service, 
which is the highest advancement that mortal creatures on earth 
can be raised unto, the Church of Christ hath not been acquainted 
in former ages with any such profane and unnatural custom as 
doth hallow men with ecclesiastical functions of order only for a 
time and then dismiss them again to the common affairs of the 
world: whereas contrariwise from the place or charge where that 
power hath been exercised we may be by sundry good and lawful 
occasions translated, retaining nevertheless the selfsame power 
which was first given. 

[7.] It is some grief to spend thus much labour in refuting a 
thing that hath so little ground to uphold it, especially sith they 
themselves that teach it do not seem to give thereunto any great 
credit, if we may judge their minds by their actions. There are 
amongst them that have done the work of ecclesiastical persons 
sometime in the families of noblemen,’ sometime in much more 
public and frequent congregations ; there are that have successively 
gone through perhaps seven or eight particular churches after this 
sort; yea some that at one and the same time have been, some 
which at this present hour are in real obligation of ecclesiastical 
duty and possession of commodity thereto belonging even in 
sundry particular churches within the land; some there are 


6 Just. lib. i. tit. 14. sect. 4. Burghley, Chark to Lord Cheney 
[p. 6]. and the Duchess of Somerset, Browne 
7[As Travers in the household of ἴο the Duke of Norfolk. ] 
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What the name of title doth imply 

πυ ν ν πν τ ' τ'΄ ---------- 
amongst them which will not so much abridge their liberty as 
to be fastened or tied unto any place, some which have bound 
themselves to one place only for a time and that time being once 
expired have afterwards voluntarily given other places the like 
experience and trial of them. All this I presume they would not 
do if their persuasion were as strict as their words pretend. 

[8.7 But for the avoiding of these and such other the like con- 
fusions as are incident unto the cause and question whereof we 
presently treat, there is not any thing more material than first to 
separate exactly the nature of the ministry from the use and 
exercise thereof; secondly to know that the only true and proper 
act of ordination is to invest men with that power which doth 
make them ministers by consecrating their persons to God and 
His service in holy things during term of life whether they exercise 
that power or no: thirdly that to give them a title or charge where 
to use their ministry concerneth not the making but the placing of 
God’s ministers, and therefore the laws which concern only their 
election or admission unto place of charge are not appliable to 
infringe any way their ordination ; fourthly that as oft as any 
ancient constitution, law, or canon is alleged concerning either 
ordinations or elections, we forget not to examine whether the 
present case be the same which the ancient was, or else do contain 
some just reason for which it cannot admit altogether the same rules 
which former affairs of the Church now altered did then require. 

[9.] In the question of making ministers without a title, which 
to do they say is a thing unlawful, they should at the very first 
have considered what the name of title doth imply, and what 
affinity or coherence ordinations have with titles, which thing 
observed would plainly have shewed them their own error. They 
are not ignorant that when they speak of a title they handle that 
which belongeth to the placing of a minister in some charge, that 
the place of charge wherein a minister doth execute his office 
requireth some house of God for the people to resort unto, some 
definite number of souls unto whom he there administereth holy 
things, and some certain allowance whereby to sustain life; that 
the Fathers at the first named oratories and houses of prayer 
“titles,” 8 thereby signifying how God was interessed in them and 

8[Hatch contends that the eccle- to taxable real property it came to be 
siastical meaning of ‘‘titulus” or used of taxable property and of pro- 
“title” is “8 fixed source of income.” _ perty yielding revenue in general.” 


“Tt isa technical term of Romanlaw That no man should be ordained 
where from its original use in relation without a title meant therefore that 
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But because they know that 
the Church had ministers before Christian temples and oratories 
were, therefore some of them understand by a title a definite con- 
gregation of people only, and so deny that any ordination is lawful 
which maketh ministers that have no certain flock to attend, 
forgetting how the seventy whom Christ Himself did ordain 
ministers had their calling in that manner, whereas yet no certain 
charge could be given them. Others referring the name of a title 
especially to the maintenance of the minister infringe all ordina- 
tions made,? except they which receive orders be first entitled to a 
competent ecclesiastical benefice, and (which is most ridiculously 
strange) except besides their present title to some such benefice 
they have likewise ‘‘some other title of annual rent or pension, 
whereby” they may be “relieved in case through infirmity, sick- 
ness, or other lawful impediment” they grow unable ‘‘to execute” 
their “ecclesiastical function.” So that every man lawfully ordained 
must bring a bow which hath two strings, a title of present right 
and another to provide for future possibility or chance. 

[10.] Into these absurdities and follies they slide by miscon- 
ceiving the true purpose of certain canons,!? which indeed have 


no man should be ordained without 
a maintenance. See the note on 
p- 1486 of D. C. A., article ‘* Holy 
Orders.” Consult Bingham, “γιέ. 
viii. i, 10, whose opinion is_ that 
Churches were called tituli ‘* because 
they gave a ¢2tle of cure or denomination 
to the presbyters to whom they were 
committed.” See also Mede’s Drs- 
course of Churches, 328, and 2). C. A. 
under ‘‘ Titulus.”’] 

9. «ὁ Unlawful to ordain a minister 
without a title.” Adstract [‘‘ An 
Abstract of certaine Acts of FParla- 
ment ; of certaine her Majesties Injunc- 
tions ; of certaine Canons, Constitutions 
and Synodalles provinciall ; established 
and in force, for the peaceable govern- 
ment of the Church within her 
Majesties dominions and countries, for 
the most part heretofore unknowen 
and unpracticed.’ No date, but it 
came out 1584. Strype, Azz. ili. I. 

38. The book endeavoured to throw 
discredit on the jurisdiction of the 
archbishops and bishops by quota- 
tions from ecclesiastical laws which 
had become or were becoming obso- 
lete in Elizabeth’s reign. To do this 
was easy in a transition time when 


the greatest uncertainty prevailed as 
to the validity of all ecclesiastical 
laws. But the normal Puritan de- 
manded a clean sweep of all pre- 
reformation ecclesiastical custom and 
law. Travers ‘‘doubts not to affirm 
the canon law to be the very fountain 
and spring from whence all the rest 
of the corruptions do flow” (Declar. 
of Discip. 43). The author of Ax 
Abstract, therefore, was either radi- 
cally insincere or hopelessly wrong- 
headed. The book made a stir and 
was answered by Cosin.]| p. 243, and 
p- 246. ‘‘The law requireth that 
every one admitted unto orders having 
for his present relief some ecclesiastical 
benefice should also have some other 
title unto some annual rent or pension, 
whereby he might be relieved in case 
he were not able through infirmity 
sickness or other lawful impediment 
to execute his ecclesiastical office and 
function.” 

[Bishop Gibson’s Codex, 1. 140, 
tit. vi. 3. note. He is annotating the 
words in Canon 63 (1603). “Τί has 
long since been provided by many 
decrees of the ancient Fathers that 
none should be admitted either deacon 





Ordinations at large not absolutely unlawful 
forbidden to ordain a minister without a title, not that simply it is 
unlawful so to ordain, but because it might grow to an incon- 
veniency if the Church did not somewhat restrain that liberty. 
For seeing they which have once received ordination cannot again 
return into the world, it behoveth them which ordain to foresee 
how such shall be afterwards able to live, lest their poverty and 
destitution should redound to the disgrace and discredit of their 
calling. Which evil prevented, those very laws which in that 
respect forbid, do expressly admit ordinations to be made at large 
and without title, namely if the party so ordained have of his own 
for the sustenance of this life, or if the bishop which giveth him 
orders will find him competent allowance till some place of 
ministration from whence his maintenance may arise be provided 
for him, or if any other fit and sufficient means be had against the 
danger before mentioned. 

[11.] Absolutely therefore it is not true that any ancient canon 
of the Church which is or ought to be with us in force doth make 
ordinations at large unlawful, and as the state of the Church doth 
stand they are most necessary. If there be any conscience in men 
touching that which they write or speak, let them consider as well 
what the present condition of all things doth now suffer, as what 
the ordinances of former ages did appoint; as well the weight of 
those causes for which our affairs have altered, as the reasons in 
regard whereof our fathers and predecessors did sometime strictly 
and severely keep that which for us to observe now is neither 
meet nor always possible. In this our present cause and con- 


or priest who had not first some 
certain place where he might use his 
function.”” He says: ‘‘ These in ancient 
canons are without number: but I 
think one of the most early and most 
strict among them is that of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (An. 451. Can. 6.), 
Mydéva δὲ ἀπολελυμένως χειροτονεῖσ- 
θαι, μήτε πρεσβύτερον, μήτε διάκονον, 
μήτε ὅλως τινὰ τῶν ἐν ἐκκλησιαστικῷ 
τάγματι, εἰ μὴ ἰδικῶς ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ 
πόλεως ἢ κώμης, ἢ μαρτυρίῳ, ἢ μονασ- 
τηρίῳ, ὁ χειροτονούμενος ἐπικηρύττοιτο. 
Τοὺς δὲ ἀπολύτως χειροτονουμένους ὥρι- 
σεν ἡ ἁγία σύνοδος ἄκυρον ἔχειν τὴν 
τοιαύτην χειροθεσίαν, καὶ μηδαμοῦ 
δυνάσθαι ἐνεργεῖν, ἐφ᾽ ὕβρει τοῦ χειρο- 
τονήσαντος." (Conc. ix. 144. ‘*No 
one shall be absolutely ordained priest 
or deacon or to any other clerical 
order unless he is appointed specially 


to the church of the city or of the 
village, or to a martyr’s chapel or 
monastery. In regard to those how- 
ever who have been absolutely 
ordained the holy synod decrees that 
such ordination shall be without 
effect, and that they shall nowhere 
be allowed to officiate to the shame 
of him who ordained.” Hefele, iii. 
391.) ‘* Which rule was transferred 
into the body of the canon law; and 
afterwards into the constitution of the 
English Church by Egbert Archbishop 
of York. ‘ Nullus aéso/ute ordinetur, 
et sine pronunciatione loci ad quem 
ordinandus.’ And it was accordingly 
prohibited in the several bodies of our 
canons, made since the Reformation 
and before the canons of 1603.” 
Compare Bingham, “γι. iv. 6. ὃ 2.] 
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The primitive clergy had no benefices 
troversy whether any not having title of right to a benefice may 
be lawfully ordained a minister, is it not manifest in the eyes 
of all men, that whereas the name of a benefice doth signify 
some standing ecclesiastical revenue taken out of the treasure of 
God and allotted to a spiritual person, to the end he may use the 
same and enjoy it as his own for term of life unless his default 
cause deprivation, the clergy for many years after Christ had no 
other benefices!! but only their canonical portions, or monthly 
dividends allowed them according to their several degrees and 
qualities out of the common stock of such gifts, oblations, and 
tithes as the fervour of Christian piety did then yield? Yea 
that even when ministers had their churches and flocks assigned 
unto them in several, yet for maintenance of life their former kind 
of allowance continued, till such time as bishops and churches 
cathedral being sufficiently endowed with lands, other presbyters 
enjoyed instead of their first benefices the tithes and profits of 
their own congregations whole to themselves?!” Is it not- mani- 
fest that in this realm, and so in other the like dominions, where 
the tenure of lands is altogether grounded on military laws, and 
held as in fee under princes which are not made heads of the 
people by force of voluntary election, but born the sovereign lords 
of those whole and entire territories, which territories their famous 
progenitors obtaining by way of conquest retained what they 


UfSt. Cyprian calls them ‘‘ sportu- 
lantes fratres,” ‘‘partakers of the 
distribution.” Ep. 66. Migne, S. 2. 
iv. 399. In Ep. 34. [z. 324] he 
mentions his purpose of ordaining 
certain confessors to be presbyters, 
“ut et sportulis iisdem cum presby- 
teris honorentur, et divisiones men- 
surnas equatis quantitatibus partian- 
tur,” ‘‘that they may be honoured 
with the same allowances as the 
presbyters, and share the monthly 
divisions in equal quantities.” In 
Ep. 28. 26. 302, he enjoins that 
certain clerical persons whose con- 
duct had been questionable should 
not present themselves to receive 
their monthly dividend, — ‘‘se a 
divisione mensurna contineant,”—till 
the sentence of the Church concerning 
them could be known. The letters 
quoted are 1, 39, 34 in the Oxford 
translation. Tertullian, <AZo/. 309, 
describes the customary collection as 
monthly: ‘‘Modicam unusquisque 


stipem menstrua die, vel quum velit, 
et si modo velit et si modo possit, 
apponit.” Bingham translates ; ‘‘It was 
made once a month or when every 
one pleased and as they pleased: 
for no man was compelled to it: it 
was not any stated sum but a volun- 
tary oblation.” “4229. v. 4. § 2, 3.] 

27#.¢. In the church of Constanti- 
nople, about A.D. 460, Gennadius 
then patriarch made Marcian a 
Novatianist (οἰκόνομον) steward or 
treasurer of the church: ὃς ἅμα τῷ 
γενέσθαι οἰκόνομος, τὰ προσφερόμενα 
ἐν ἑκάστῃ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοὺς τοῦ τόπου 
κληρικοὺς κομιζέσθαι διετύπωσεν, ἕως 
τούτου THS μεγάλης ἐκκλησίας πάντα 
κομιζομένης. ‘* Who as soon as he 
was made steward decreed that the 
clergy of each church should take 
the offering made in it. Before that 
time the great church took all the 
offerings.” Theod. Lector. Zccl. 
Hist. Migne, S. G. lxxxvii. i. 172. 
Theodoret. #. H. ed Vales. p. 553.] 





Who are to-day stipendiary curates? 





would in their own hands and divided the rest to others with 
reservation of sovereignty and capital interest, the building of 
churches and consequently the assigning of either parishes or 
benefices was a thing impossible without consent of such as were 
principal owners of land; in which consideration for their more 
encouragement hereunto they which did so far benefit the Church 
had by common consent granted (as great equity and reason was) 
a right for them and their heirs till the world’s end to nominate in 
those benefices men whose quality the bishop allowing might 
admit them thereunto?!% Is it not manifest that from hence 
inevitably such inequality of parishes hath grown, as causeth some 
through the multitude of people which have resort unto one 
church to be more than any one man can wield, and some to be 
of that nature by reason of chapels annexed, that they which are 
incumbents should wrong the church if so be they had not certain 
stipendiaries under them, because where the corps of the profit or 
benefice is but one the title can be but one man’s and yet the 
charge may require moe? 

[12.] Not to mention therefore any other reason whereby it 
may clearly appear how expedient it is and profitable for this 
Church to admit ordinations without title, this little may suffice to 
declare how impertinent their allegations against it are out of 
ancient canons, how untrue their confident asseverations that only 
through negligence of popish prelates the custom of making such 
kind of ministers hath prevailed in the church of Rome against 
their canons, and that with us it is expressly against the laws of 
our own government when a minister doth serve as a stipendiary 
curate, which kind of service nevertheless the greatest rabbins of 
that part do altogether follow. For howsoever they are loth per- 
adventure to be named curates, stipendiaries they are and the 
labour they bestow is in other men’s cures, a thing not unlawful for 
them to do, yet unseemly for them to condemn which practise it. 

[13.] I might here discover the like oversight throughout all 
their discourses!* made in behalf of the people’s pretended right 


18[Justinian. Movell. lvii. §2. The ordination the bishop is to find fit 
chapter forbids builders and bene- ones. /ézd. 608.) 
factors of churches to put in clergy M[ Adm. in W. i. 341. ‘‘ Then no 
without due examination and ordi- minister placed in any congregation, 
nation by the bishop. Corpus Jur. but by consent of the people. Acts 
Civ. (1895), 111. 345. And Mov. xiv. 13. (23. ‘‘ And when they had 
exxill, § 18. The chapter orders ordained them elders by election in 
that if builders of chapels or their every church.” Margin (1562) says: 
heirs present unworthy men for ‘*The word signifieth to elect by 
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Popular election disputed elsewhere 


to elect their ministers before the bishop may lawfully ordain. 
But because we have otherwhere!® at large disputed of popular 
elections, and of the right of patronage wherein is drowned what- 
soever the people under any pretence or colour may seem to 
challenge about admission and choice of the pastors that shall 
feed their souls, I cannot see what one duty there is which always 
ought to go before ordination, but only care of the party’s worthi- 
ness as well for integrity and virtue as knowledge, yea for virtue 
more, inasmuch as defect of knowledge may sundry ways be 
supplied, but the scandal of vicious and wicked life is a deadly 
evil. 


LXXXI. OF THE LEARNING THAT SHOULD BE IN MINISTERS, THEIR 
RESIDENCE, AND THE NUMBER OF THEIR LIVINGS. 


[1.] The truth is that of all things hitherto mentioned the 
greatest is that threefold blot or blemish of notable ignorance, 
unconscionable absence from the cures whereof men have taken 
charge, and unsatiable hunting after spiritual preferments without 


putting up the hands which declareth 
that ministers were not made without 
the consent of the people.” By 1590 
this runs: ‘‘ The apostles committed 
the Churches which they had planted 
to proper and peculiar pastors, which 
they made not rashly but with prayer 
and fastings going before: neither 
did they thrust them upon churches 
through bribery or lordly superiority 
but chose and placed them by the 
voice of the congregation.”) 2 Cor. 
Vili, 10... Ὁ (C291. 20-335 51. 35.190 
or W. i. 341-75. li. 193-265. Lecl. 
Disc. fol. 31-43.] 

15[See Book vii. 14.] 

[The ‘‘three-fold blot” in the clergy 
of ‘‘ notable ignorance,” ‘‘unconscion- 
able absence,” and ‘‘ unsatiable hunt- 
ing for preferments” is the subject of 
c. Ixxxl. 

But if these abuses are by ‘‘com- 
mon right” forbidden, does it follow 
that an ordination of an ignorant 
minister is invalid, or that a non- 
residence or plurality specially sanc- 
tioned is null? Only men ‘‘ conver- 
sant in study,” who know how to 
teach, but not how to govern, could 


maintain suchanopinion. The bishops 
and the laws of the land do not 
approve ignorance in the ministry ; 
but they prefer a priest who cannot 
preach to none at all. And as regards 
non-residence and plurality, public 
utility tolerates certain inconveniences 
for a greater good. Non-residence is 
permitted that a man may study at 
the university, when he is in a bishop’s 
household, and when he is in a noble- 
man’s family or prince’s court. Plur- 
ality again is permitted to men of 
special spiritual rank and ability. All 
these privileges may be misused. That 
the clergy should be ‘‘the scum and 
refuse of the land” is a gross abuse of 
a liberty the law finds it necessary to 
allow. 

But the greatest perfection of a 
Christian does not consist in discovery 
of other men’s faults. It is necessary 
to restrain the preacher who rails con- 
stantly against his brethren, and holds 
such railing the one mark of a true 
minister. Canonical ordination de- 
cides the validity of a minister’s office. 
Let us beware of proposals that are 
strange, violent, and unjust. The 





The threefold blot 





either care or conscience of the public good. Whereof to the end 
that we may consider as in God’s own sight and presence with all 
uprightness, sincerity and truth, let us particularly weigh and 
examine in every of them, first how far forth they are reprovable 
by reasons and maxims of common right; secondly whether that 
which our laws do permit be repugnant to those maxims, and with 
what equity we ought to judge of things practised in this case, 
neither on the one hand defending that which must be acknow- 
ledged out of square, nor on the other side condemning rashly 
whom we list for whatsoever we disallow. 

[2.] Touching arguments therefore taken from the principles of 
common right to prove that ministers should be learned,! that they 
ought to be resident upon their livings, and that more than one 
only benefice or spiritual living may not be granted unto one man; 
the first” because St. Paule requireth in a minister ability to teach, 
to convince, to distribute the word rightly, because also the Lord 
Himself hath protested they* shall be no priests to Him which 
have rejected knowledge, and because ‘ if the blind lead the blind 
they must both needs fall into the pit: the second because teachers 
are shepherds ὃ whose flocks can be at no time secure from danger, 


chapter ends with six suggestions from 
Hooker himself by which the abuses 
complained of might be remedied. 
The statesmanlike breadth and 
sanity of this chapter form a charac- 
teristic conclusion to an enquiry 
remarkable for its candour. Through- 
out the writer is anxious to satisfy his 
opponents rather than to shake them 
off. But towards the end of 86 
Hooker’s words startle the modern 
reader and give a reason for the exist- 
ence of the Puritan far sounder than 
supposed imperfections in the Prayer 
Book. ‘‘We are not to dream,” 
says Hooker, ‘‘ of any platform which 
bringeth equally high and low unto 
parish churches,” because the proposal 
is ‘‘repugnant to the majesty and 
greatness of English nobility.” The 
nobleman, however, will not be con- 
strained to pay his own chaplain, but 
expects him to be provided for by a 
living in which he is non-resident. 
That Hooker acquiesces in this ar- 
rangement, must be counted a fault 
in him, as it is a blot in the Chris- 
tianity of the Church he defends. ] 
1T. C. lib. i. p. 70. 66. 69. [51, 46, 
50, in W. i. 541, 500, 529; and 506- 


28. T.C. ii. 330-356. The references 
to the Scriptures below are all from T. 
C. On Pluralities see also W. i. 528- 
38; T. (δ᾽ ii. 356-361; Decligf Disc. 
89-100; Eccl. Lisc. 68-76, andyo-32. | 

27 Tim. iii. 2. [‘* A bishop there- 
fore must be unreprovable, the husband 
of one wife, watching, sober, modest, 
harbourous, apt to teach.”] Z7¢us 1. 
9. [‘* That he also may be able to 
exhort with wholesome doctrine and 
improve them that say against it.”] 
2 Tim. ii. 15. [‘*Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, 
dividing the word of truth aright.”’] 

° Hosea iv. 6. [‘* Because thou hast 
refused knowledge I will also refuse 
thee, that thou shalt be no priest to 
Me.” ] 

4 Matt. xv. 14. 

5 Juke ii. 8. [‘* And there were in 
the same country shepherds, abiding 
in the field, and keeping watch by 
night because of their flock.” T. C. 
quotes the text and says: ‘* And you 
see that if I would follow those noble 
metaphors of watchman and shepherd, 
which the Scripture useth to express 
the office of a minister with, what a 
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they are watchmen whom the enemy doth always besiege, their 
labours in the word and sacraments admit no intermission,® their 
duty requireth instruction and conference with men in private,’ 


they are the living oracles of God to whom the people must resort’ 


for counsel, they are commanded® to be patterns of holiness, 
leaders,® feeders,!° supervisors! amongst their own, it should be their 
grief as it was the Apostle’s ” to be absent though necessarily from 
them over whom they have taken charge; finally the last because 
plurality and residence are opposite, because the placing of one 
clerk in two churches ‘‘is a point of merchandise and filthy gain,!* 


large field is opened unto me. For 
then I could show you how that cities 
besieged of flocks in danger of the 
wolves, are watched continually night 
and day: and that there is no city so 
sore and so continually besieged, and 
no flocks subject to so manifold dis- 
eases at home, or hurtful and devour- 
ing beasts abroad, and that without 
any truce or intermission, as are the 
churches, the shepherds and watchmen 
whereofare pastors and bishops.” W. 
i. 511. This reference and the six 
that follow occur in the same order in 
T. C.’s margin. ] 

8 Acts xx. 2. [‘* And when he had 
gone through these parties and had 
exhorted them with many words, he 
came unto Greecia.”’] 

77 Sam. i. 19. [9-18, 
Hannah. | 

8, Tim. iv. 12. [‘* Be unto them 
that believe an ensample, in word, in 
conversation, in love, in spirit, in 
faith, and in pureness.”’j 

® St. John x. 4. [‘* And when he 
hath sent forth his own sheep he goeth 
before them and the sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice.”’] 

07 Pet. v. 2. [‘%‘ Feed the flock of 
God which dependeth upon you caring 
for it not by constraint but willingly : 
not for filthy lucre but ofa ready mind.” 

1 Acts xx. 28. [‘* Take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves and to all the flock 
whereof the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers.” ] 

27 Thess. i. 17. [‘* Forasmuch 
brethren as we were kept from you 
for a season, concerning sight, but not 
in the heart, we enforced the more to 
see your face with great desire.”’] 

13 Concil. Nic. can. 15. [z.e. of the 
second Nicene Council, A.D. 787. 
Cartwright says: ‘‘In the 15 Canon 


Eli and 


of the Council of Nice it is com- 
manded that no clerk should be 
placed in two churches; and he 
addeth the reasons: whereof ‘the first 
is that it is a point of merchandize 
and filthy gain; the second that no 
man can serve two masters ; the third 
that everyone ought to tarry in that 
calling wherein he is called.’ W. i. 
530. The Greek translated is (Covecz/. 
vil. 609): KAnpixds ἀπὸ τοῦ παρόντος 
μὴ κατατασσέσθω ἐν δυσὶν ἐκκλησίαις. 
ἐμπορίας γὰρ καὶ αἰσχροκερδείας ἴδιον 
τοῦτο, καὶ ἀλλότριον ἐκκλησιαστικῆς 
συνηθείας. ἠκούσαμεν γὰρ ἐξ αὐτῆς 
τῆς κυριακῆς φωνῆς, ὅτι οὐ δύναταί τις 
δυσὶ κυρίοις δουλεύειν". ἕκαστος 
οὖν κατὰ τὴν ἀποστολικὴν φωνὴν, ἐν ᾧ 
ἐκλήθη, ἐν τούτῳ ὀφείλει μένειν καὶ 
προσεδρεύειν ἐν ula ἐκκλησίᾳ. Whit- 
gift attacks T. C. for not mentioning 
that the second Council of Nice is 
meant, and gives an interesting ac- 
count of the Canon as it occurs in 
Giatian. He quotes tne Gloss upon 
the place: ‘‘One man may be inti- 
tuled in two churches if the churches 
be poor, or if the bishop do dispense 
and think it convenient, or if the 
number of clerks be few, or if he be 
intituled to the one and have the other 
in commendam, or if the one be near 
to the other.” Hefele paraphrases the 
15th Nicene Canon thus: ‘‘ Hence- 
forth no cleric may be appointed to 
more than two churches at the same 
time, and each one must remain at 
the church to which he was called. 
In order however to provide for the 
necessities of life there are several 
kinds of employment, and the cleric 
may, if his income does not suffice, 
provide by means of these the neces- 
sary sustenance, as also the apostle 
Paul did. The provision mentioned 
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because no man can serve two masters, because every one BOOK V. 
should remain in that vocation whereto he is called” : 15 what con- Ch. Ixxxi. 
clude they of all this? Against ignorance, against nonresidence, 
and against plurality of livings is there any man so raw and dull 
but that the volumes which have been written both of old and 
of late may make him in so plentiful a cause eloquent? 

For if by that which is generally just and requisite we measure 
what knowledge there should be in a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ ; the arguments which light of nature offereth, the laws and 
statutes which scripture hath, the canons that are taken out of 
ancient synods, the decrees and constitutions of sincerest times, 
the sentences of all antiquity, and in a word even every man’s full 
consent and conscience is against ignorance in them that have 
charge and cure of souls. 

Again what availeth it if we be learned and not faithful? or 
what benefit hath the Church of Christ if there be in us sufficiency 
without endeavour or care to do that good which our place ex- 
acteth? Touching the pains and industry therefore wherewith 
men are in conscience bound to attend the work of their heavenly 
calling even as much as in them lieth bending thereunto their 
whole endeavour, without either fraud, sophistication, or guile; 
I see not what more effectual obligation or bond of duty there 
should be urged than their own only vow and promise made unto 
God Himself at the time of their ordination. The work which 
they have undertaken requireth both care and fear. Their sloth 
that negligently perform it maketh them subject to malediction. 
Besides we also know that the fruit of our pains in this function 
is life both to ourselves and others. 

And do we yet need incitements to labour? Shall we stop 
our ears both against those conjuring exhortations which 
apostles, and against the fearful comminations which prophets 
have uttered out of the mouth of God, the one for prevention, 
the other for reformation of our sluggishness in this behalf? St. 
Paule,!® ‘‘Attend to yourselves and to all the flock whereof the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God 
which He hath purchased with His own blood.” Again,!” “I 
charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ which shall 
has reference to this capital city. In 7 Cor. vii. 24. [‘* Brethren let 
village communities on account of the every man wherein he was called, 
small number of the inhabitants the therein abide with God.”] 


rule may be relaxed.” Hefele, v. 383. ] 16 Acts xx. 28. 
4 Watt. vi. 24. [2 Tim. iv. 1.] 
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judge the quick and dead at His coming, preach the word; 
be instant.” Jeremy,’® “Woe unto the pastors that destroy and 
scatter the sheep of My pasture, I will visit you for the wickedness 
of your works, saith the Lord, the remnant of My sheep I will 
gather together out of all countries and will bring them again to 
their folds, they shall grow and increase, and I will set up 
shepherds over them which shall feed them.” Ezechiel,!® ‘Should 
not the shepherds, should they not feed the flocks? Ye eat the 
fat, and ye clothe yourselves with the wool, but the weak ye have 
not strengthened, the sick ye have not cured, neither have ye 
bound up the broken nor brought home again that which was 
driven away, ye have not inquired after that which was lost, but 
with cruelty and rigour ye have ruled. Wherefore, as I live, 
saith the Lord God, I will require My sheep at their hands, nor 
shall the shepherds feed themselves any more, for I will deliver 
My sheep from their mouths, they shall no more devour them.” 

Nor let us think to excuse ourselves if haply we labour 
though it be at random, and sit not altogether idle abroad. For 
we are bound to attend that part of the flock of Christ whereof 
the Holy Ghost hath made us overseers. The residence of 
ministers upon their own peculiar charge is by so much the 
rather necessary, for that absenting themselves from the place 
where they ought to labour they neither can do the good which 
is looked for at their hands, nor reap that comfort which 
sweeteneth life to them that spend it in these travails upon 
their own. For it is in this as in all things else, which are 
through privete interest dearer than what concerneth either others 
wholly or us but in part and according to the rate of a general 
regard. 

As for plurality it hath not only the same inconveniences which 
are observed to grow by absence, but over and besides, at the 
least in common construction, a show of that worldly humour 
which men do think should not reign so high. 

[3.] Now from hence their collections are as followeth, first a 
repugnancy or contradiction between the principles of common 
right and that which our laws in special considerations have 
allowed ; secondly a nullity or frustration of all such acts as are 
by them supposed opposite to those principles, an invalidity in 
all ordinations of men unable to preach and in all dispensations 


18 Jer. xxiii. 1-4. [Nearly as in 19 Azek, xxxiv. 2, 8, 10. [Nearly 
G.] as in G.] 
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Arguments of the author of the Abstract 
which mitigate the law of common right for the other two. And BOOK V. 
why so? Forsooth because”? whatsoever we do in these three Ch. Ixxxi. 
cases and not by virtue of common right, we must yield it of 
necessity done by warrant of peculiar right or privilege. Now 
‘a privilege is said to be that that for favour of certain persons 
cometh forth agaims¢ common right; things prohibited are dis- 
pensed with because things permitted are dispatched by common 
right, but things forbidden require dispensations. By which 
descriptions of a privilege and dispensation it is,” they say, 
“apparent, that a privilege must license and authorise the same 
which the law against ignorance, nonresidence and plurality doth 
infringe, and so be a law contrariant or repugnant to the law of 
nature and the law of God, because all the reasons whereupon 
the positive law of man against these three was first established 
are taken and drawn from the law of nature, and the law of 
God.” For answer whereunto we will but lead them to answer 
themselves. 

[4.1 First therefore if they will grant (as they must) that all 
direct oppositions of speech require one and the selfsame subject 
to be meant on both parts where opposition is pretended, it will 
follow that either the maxims of common right do enforce 2.6 
very same things not to be good which we say are good, ground- 
ing ourselves on the reasons by virtue whereof our privileges are 
established ; or if the one do not reach unto that particular 
subject for which the other have provided, then is there no 
contradiction between them. In all contradictions if the one 
part be true the other eternally must be false. And therefore if 


Abstract, p. 117. [See p. 544, 
n. 9. “1. Whatsoever ratifieth a 


private persons cometh forth against 
common right: things prohibited are 


thing monstrous and against nature, 
the same may not be privileged by 
the law of man. 2. But dispensations 
for pluralities ratify monstrous things, 
and things against nature. 3. There- 
fore, etc. . . . The second proposition 
.. . I prove from the etymology or de- 
scription of a privilege or dispensation : 
for a privilege and a dispensation in 
effect signify both one thing. “ Privi- 
legium dicitur, quod emanat contra 
jus commune in favorem aliquarum 
personarum: super prohibitis dis- 
pensatur, quia permissa, jure communi 
expediuntur, prohibita vero dispensa- 
tione egent.’ “ἃ privilege is said to 
be that, that for the favour of certain 


dispensed with, because things per- 
mitted are despatched by common 
right, but things forbidden require 
dispensation.” By which descriptions 
of a privilege and dispensation, it is 
apparent, that a privilege and dis- 
pensation for pluralities must license 
and authorise that that the law against 
plurality doth infringe and disallow, 
and so be a law contrariant and re- 
pugnant to the law against pluralities ; 
but the law against pluralities is the 
law of nature and the law of God. 
Therefore a privilege or dispensation for 
pluralities is against the law of nature 
and against the law of God: a more 
monstrous law never established.”] 
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the principles of common right do at any time truly enforce ¢hat 


Ch. Ixxxi. Particular not to be good which privileges make good, it argueth 


invincibly that such privileges have been grounded upon some 
error. But to say that every privilege is opposite unto the 
principles of common right, because it dispenseth with that which 
common right doth prohibit, hath gross absurdity. For the 
voice of equity and justice is that a general law doth never 
derogate from a special privilege, whereas if the one were con- 
trariant to the other, a general law being in force should always 
dissolve a privilege. 

The reason why many are deceived by imagining that so it 
should do, and why men of better insight conclude directly it 
should not, doth rest in the subject or matter itself, which matter 
indefinitely considered in laws of common right is in privileges 
considered as beset and limited with special circumstances, by 
means whereof to them which respect it but by way of generality 
it seemeth one and the same in both, although it be not the 
same if once we descend to particular consideration thereof. 
Precepts do always propose perfection, not such as none can 
attain unto, for then in vain should we ask or require it at the 
hands of men, but such perfection as all men must aim at to the 
end that as largely as human providence and care can extend it, 
it may take place. Moral iaws are the rules of politic; those 
politic which are made to order the whole Church of God, rules 
unto all particular churches; and the laws of every particular 
church, rules unto every particular man within the body of the 
same church. Now because the higher we ascend in these rules 
the further still we remove from those specialties, which being 
proper to the subject whereupon our actions must work are 
therefore chiefly considered by us, by them least thought upon 
that wade altogether in the two first kinds of general directions, 
their judgment cannot be exact and sound concerning either 
laws of churches or actions of men in particular, because they 
determine of effects by a part of the causes only out of which 
they grow, they judge conclusions by demi-premises and _half- 
principles, they lay them in the balance stripped from those 
necessary material circumstances which should give them weight, 
and by show of falling uneven with the scale of most universal 
and abstracted rules, they pronounce that too light which is not, 
if they had the skill to weigh it. This is the reason why men 
altogether conversant in study do know how to teach but not 





Privileges allow for special circumstances 
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how to govern; men experienced contrariwise govern well, yet 
know not which way to set down orderly the precepts and 
reasons of that they do. 

He that will therefore judge rightly of things done must join 
with his forms and conceits of general speculation the matter 
wherein our actions are conversant. For by this shall appear 
what equity there is in those privileges and peculiar grants or 
favours which otherwise will seem repugnant to justice, and 
because in themselves considered they have a show of repug- 
nancy, this deceiveth those great clerks which hearing a privilege 
defined to be “an especial right brought in by their power and 
authority that make it for some public benefit against the general 
course of reason,” 2! are not able to comprehend how the word 
“against” doth import exception without any offosition at all. 
For inasmuch as the hand of justice must distribute to every 
particular what is due, and judge what is due with respect had no 
less of particular circumstances than of general rules and axioms, 
it cannot fit all sorts with one measure, the wills counsels 
qualities and states of men being divers. 

For example, the law of common right bindeth all men to keep 
their promises, perform their compacts, and answer the faith 
they have given either for themselves or others. Notwithstanding 
he which bargaineth with one under years can have no benefit 
by this allegation, because he bringeth it against a person which 
is exempt from the common rule. Shall we then conclude that 
thus to exempt certain men from the law of common right is 
against God, against nature, against whatsoever may avail to 
strengthen and justify that law before alleged; or else acknow- 
ledge (as the truth is) that special causes are to be ordered by 
special rules; that if men grown unto ripe age disadvantage 
themselves by bargaining, yet what they have wittingly done is 
strong and in force against them, because they are able to dispose 
and manage their own affairs, whereas youth for lack of 
experience and judgment being easily subject to circumvention 
is therefore justly exempt from the law of common right 
whereunto the rest are justly subject? This plain inequality 
between men of years and under years is a cause why equity 
and justice cannot apply equally the same general rule to both, 


Jus singulare est, quod contra troductum est.” Paulus ff. de Legib. 
tenorem rationis propter aliquam utili- [Déges¢, lib. 1. tit. lili, 16; in the 
tatem auctoritate constituentium in- Corpus Jur. Civ. 1889, p. 6.] 
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556 The circumstances affecting a learned ministry 
BOOK V. but ordereth the one by common right and granteth to the 
Ch. Ixxxi. Other a special privilege. 

Privileges are either transitory or permanent. ‘Transitory, 
such as serve only some one turn, or at the most extend no 
further than to this or that man” with the end of whose natural 
life they expire; permanent, such as the use whereof doth 
continue still, for that they belong unto certain kinds of men 
and causes which never die. Of this nature are all immunities 
and preeminences which for just considerations one sort of men 
enjoyeth above another both in the Church and commonwealth, 
no man suspecting them of contrariety to any branch of those 
laws or reasons whereupon the general right is grounded. 

[5.] Now there being general laws and rules whereby it cannot 
be denied but the Church of God standeth bound to provide 
that the ministry may be learned, that they which have charge 
may reside upon it, and that it may not be free for them in 
scandalous manner to multiply ecclesiastical livings ; it remaineth 
in the next place to be examined, what the laws of the Church 
of England do admit which may be thought repugnant to any 
thing hitherto alleged, and in what special consideration they 
seem to admit the same. 

Considering therefore that to furnish all places of cure in 
this realm it is not an army of twelve thousand learned men 
that would suffice, nor two universities that can always furnish 
as many as decay in so great a number, nor a fourth part of 
the livings with cure that when they fall are able to yield 
sufficient maintenance for learned men,” is it not plain that 
unless the greatest part of the people should be left utterly 
without the public use and exercise of religion there is no 
remedy but to take into the ecclesiastical order a number of 
men meanly qualified in respect of learning? For whatsoever 
we may imagine in our private closets or talk for communication 
sake at our boards, yea or write in our books through a notional 
conceit of things needful for performance of each man’s duty, 


39 **Of almost 10,000 parishes there 
are not much above 500 that are above 
30/. in the Queen’s books.” Sutcliffe, 
Treatise of Ecclesiastical Discipline, 


22 «¢ Privilegium personale cum per- 
sona exstinguitur, et privilegium datum 
actioni transit cum actione.”’ Op. de 
Regulis, par. 1. 227. [Quoted from 


Regularum Juris tam Civilis quam 
Pontificii . . . Tome Duo. Franco- 
furtiad Moenum, 1586. The volumes 
in the Lambeth Library have Whit- 
gift’s arms on them. 


etc., p. 69. Camden says that the 
realm ‘‘reckoneth more than 9400 
Ecclesiastical promotions.” /izadeth 
(1688), p. 28. ] 
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if once we come from the theory of learning to take out so many BOOK V. 
learned men, let them be diligently viewed out of whom the Ct, Ixxxi. 
choice shall be made, and thereby an estimate made what degree 
of skill we must either admit or else leave numbers utterly 
destitute of guides, and I doubt not but that men endued with 
sense of common equity will soon discern that besides eminent 
and competent knowledge we are to descend to a lower step, 
receiving knowledge in that degree which is but tolerable. 

When we commend any man for learning our speech importeth 
him to be more than meanly qualified that way; but when laws do 
require learning as a quality which maketh capable of any 
function, our measure to judge a learned man by must be some 
certain degree of learning beneath which we can hold no man so 
qualified. And if every man that listeth may set that degree 
himself, how shall we ever know when laws are broken, when kept ; 
seeing one man may think a lower degree sufficient, another may 
judge them unsufficient that are not qualified in some higher 
degree. Wherefore of necessity either we must have some judge 
in whose conscience they that are thought and pronounced 
sufficient are to be so accepted and taken, or else the law itself 
is to set down the very lowest degree of fitness that shall be 
allowable in this kind. 

So that the question doth grow to this issue. St. Paul requireth 
learning in presbyters, yea such learning as doth enable them “to 
exhort in doctrine which is sound, and to disprove them that 
gainsay it.”* What measure of ability in such things shall serve to 
make men capable of that kind of office he doth not himself 
precisely determine, but referreth it to the conscience of Titus 
and others which had to deal in ordaining presbyters. We must 
therefore of necessity make this demand, whether the Church 
lacking such as the Apostle would have chosen may with good 
conscience take out of such as it hath in a meaner degree of 
fitness them that may serve to perform the service of public 
prayer, to minister the sacraments unto the people, to solemnize 
marriage, to visit the sick and bury the dead, to instruct by 
reading, although by preaching they be not as yet so able to 
benefit and feed Christ’s flock. We constantly hold that in this 
case the Apostle’s law is not broken. He requireth more in 
presbyters than there is found in many whom the Church of 


"4 77t, i. 9. [See p. 549, n. 2.7 
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England alloweth. But no man being tied unto impossibilities, 
to do that we cannot we are not bound. 

It is but a stratagem of theirs therefore and a very indirect 
practice, when they publish large declamations to prove that 
learning is required in the ministry, and to make the silly people 
believe that the contrary is maintained by the bishops and upheld 
by the laws of the land; whereas the question in truth is not 
whether learning be required, but whether a Church wherein 
there is not sufficient store of learned men to furnish all 
congregations should do better to let thousands of souls grow 
savage, to let them live without any public service of God, to 
let their children die unbaptized, to withhold the benefit of the 
other sacrament from them, to let them depart this world like 
Pagans without any thing as much as read unto them concerning 
the way of life, than as it doth in this necessity, to make such 
presbyters as are so far forth sufficient although they want that 
ability of preaching which some others have. 

[6.] In this point therefore we obey necessity, and of two 
evils we take the less; in the rest a public utility is sought and in 
regard thereof some certain inconveniences tolerated, because 
they are recompensed with greater good. The law giveth liberty 
of nonresidence for a time to such as will live in universities, 
if they faithfully there labour to grow in knowledge that so they 
may afterwards the more edify and the better instruct their 
congregations. The Church in their absence is not destitute, 
the people’s salvation not neglected for the present time, the 
time of their absence is in the intendment of law bestowed to the 
Church’s great advantage and benefit, those necessary helps are 
procured by it which turn by many degrees more to the people’s 
comfort in time to come than if their pastors had continually 
abidden with them. So that the law doth hereby provide in 
some part to remedy and help that evil which the former 
necessity hath imposed upon the Church. For compare twc men 
of equal meanness, the one perpetually resident, the other absent 
for a space in such sort as the law permitteth. Allot unto both 
some nine years’ continuance with cure of souls. And must not 
three years’ absence in all probability and likelihood make the one 
more profitable than the other unto God’s Church, by so much as 
the increase of his knowledge gotten in those three years may add 
unto six years’ travail following? For the greater ability there is 
added to the instrument wherewith it pleaseth God to save souls, 
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the more facility and expedition it hath to work that which is 
otherwise hardlier effected. 

As much may be said touching absence granted to them that 
attend in the families of bishops, which schools of gravity, 
discretion and wisdom, preparing men against the time that they 
come to reside abroad, are in my poor opinion even the fittest 
places that any ingenuous mind can wish to enter into between 
departure from private study and access to a more public charge 
of souls, yea no less expedient for men of the best sufficiency 
and most maturity in knowledge, than the very Universities 
themselves are for the ripening of such as be raw. 

Employment in the families of noblemen or in princes’ courts 
hath another end for which the selfsame leave is given not 
without great respect to the good of the whole Church, For 
assuredly whosoever doth well observe how much all inferior 
things depend upon the orderly courses and motions of those 
greater orbs, will hardly judge it either meet or good that the 
angels assisting them should be driven to betake themselves 
unto other stations, although by nature they were not tied where 
now they are, but had charge also elsewhere, as long as their 
absence from beneath might but tolerably be supplied, and by 
descending their rooms above should become vacant. For we 
are not to dream in this case of any platform which bringeth 
equally high and low unto parish churches, nor of any constraint 
to maintain at their own charge men sufficient for that purpose ; 
the one so repugnant to the majesty and greatness of English 
nobility, the other so improbable and unlikely to take effect that 
they which mention either of both seem not indeed to have 
conceived what either is. But the eye of law is the eye of God, 
it looketh into the hearts and secret dispositions of men, it 
beholdeth how far one star differeth from another in glory, and 
as men’s several degrees require accordingly it guideth them, 
granting unto principal personages privileges correspondent to 
their high estates, and that not only in civil but even in spiritual 
affairs, to the end they may love that religion the more which no 
way seeketh to make them vulgar, no way diminisheth their 
dignity and greatness, but to do them good doth them honour 
also, and by such extraordinary favours teacheth them to be in 
the Church of God the same which the Church of God esteemeth 
them, more worth than thousands. 

It appeareth therefore in what respect the laws of this 
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realm have given liberty of nonresidence to some _ that 
their knowledge may be increased and their labours by that 
mean be made afterwards the more profitable, to others lest 
the houses of great men should want that daily exercise of 
religion wherein their example availeth as much yea many 
times peradventure more than the laws themselves with the 
common sort. 

[7.] A third thing respected both in permitting absence and 
also in granting to some that liberty of addition or plurality 
which necessarily enforceth their absence is a mere both just and 
conscionable regard, that as men are in quality and as their 
services are in weight for the public good, so likewise their 
rewards and encouragements by special privilege of law might 
somewhat declare how the state itself doth accept their pains, 
much abhorring from their bestial and savage rudeness which 
think that oxen should only labour and asses feed. Thus to 
readers in universities, whose very paper and book expenses their 
ancient allowances and stipends at this day do either not or 
hardly sustain; to governors of colleges, lest the great overplus 
of charges necessarily enforced upon them by reason of their 
place, and very slenderly supplied by means of that change in the 
present condition of things which their founders could not fore- 
see; to men called away from their cures and employed in 
weightier business either of the church or commonwealth, because 
to impose upon them a burden which requireth their absence and 
not to release them from the duty of residence were a kind of 
cruel and barbarous injustice ; to residents in cathedral churches 
or upon dignities ecclesiastical, forasmuch as these being rooms 
of greater hospitality, places of more respect and consequence 
than the rest, they are the rather to be furnished with men of 
best quality, and the men for their quality’s sake to be favoured 
above others; I say unto all these in regard of their worth and 
merit the law hath therefore given leave while themselves bear 
weightier burdens to supply inferior by deputation, and in like 
consideration partly, partly also by way of honour to learning, 
nobility, and authority, permitteth that men which have taken 
theological degrees in schools, the suffragans of bishops, the 
household chaplains of men of honour or in great office, the 
brethren and sons of lords temporal or of knights if God shall 
move the hearts of such to enter at any time into holy orders, 
may obtain to themselves a faculty or license to hold two 


But the clergy must not be the scum of the land 
eg Ὁ ὉὉ ὉὍὃὍὉὈ(Ὁ.ς-----------ςςςςςς. 
ecclesiastical livings though having cure, any spiritual person of 
the Queen’s council three such livings, her chaplains what 
number of promotions herself in her own princely wisdom 
thinketh good to bestow upon them. 

[8.1 But, as it fareth in such cases, the gap which for just 
considerations we open unto some letteth in others through 
corrupt practices to whom such favours were neither meant nor 
should be communicated. The greatness of the harvest and the 
scarcity of able workmen hath made it necessary that law should 
yield to admit numbers of men but slenderly and meanly 
qualified. Hereupon because whom all other worldly hopes have 
forsaken they commonly reserve ministerial vocation as their last 
and surest refuge ever open to forlorn men, the Church that 
should nourish them whose service she needeth hath obtruded 
upon her their service that know not otherwise how to live and 
sustain themselves. These finding nothing more easy than means 
to procure the writing of a few lines to some one or other which 
hath authority, and nothing more usual than too much facility in 
condescending into such requests, are often received into that 
vocation whereunto their unworthiness is no small disgrace. 

Did anything more aggravate the crime of Jeroboam’s profane 
apostasy than that he chose to have his clergy the scum and 
refuse of his whole land? Let no man spare to tell it them, 
they are not faithful towards God that burden wilfully His 
Church with such swarms of unworthy creatures. I will not say 
of all degrees in the ministry that which St. Chrysostome”® doth 
of the highest, “‘ He that will undertake so weighty a charge had 
need to be a man of great understanding, rarely assisted with 
divine grace, for integrity of manners, purity of life, and for all 
other virtues, to have in him more than a man”: but surely 
this I will say with Chrysostome, ‘‘We need not doubt whether 
God be highly displeased with us, or what the cause of His anger 
is, if things of so great fear and holiness as are the least and 


25 Chrysost. de Sacerd. lib. iii. c.15,  prive me not of pardon if I wish not 





16. [Hooker quotes first from c. 7, 
§ 207; Εἰ δὲ πολλὴν μὲν σύνεσιν TON- 
Mw δὲ πρὸ τῆς συνέσεως τὴν παρὰ τοῦ 
Θεοῦ χάριν, καὶ τρόπων ὀρθότητα καὶ 
καθαρότητα βίου, καὶ μείζονα ἢ κατὰ 
ἄνθρωπον ἔχειν δεῖ τὴν ἀρετὴν τὸν 
ταυτὴν ἀναδεχόμενον τὴν φρόντιδα, μή 
με ἀποστερήσης συγγνώμης μάτην ἀπο- 


a 


λέσθαι μὴ βουλόμενον καὶ εἰκῇ (‘* de- 


to perish rashly and in vain.”) And 
then from c. 15, § 280, “Ere οὖν ζητήσο- 
μεν, εἶπέ μοι, τοῦ Θεοῦ τῆς ὀργῆς τὴν 
αἰτίαν, πράγματα οὕτως ἁγία καὶ 
φρικωδέστατα ἀνθρωποῖς τοῖς μὲν πονη- 
ροῖς τοῖς δὲ οὐδενὸς ἀξίοις λυμαινέσθαι 
παράσχοντες; Migne, S. GC. xlvili. 645» 
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562 Such are eyesores and blemishes 

BOOK V. lowest duties of His service be thrown wilfully on them whose 

Ch. Ixxxi, not only mean but bad and scandalous quality both defile whatso- 
ever they handle.” These eyesores and blemishes in continual 
attendants about the service of God’s sanctuary do make them 
every day fewer that willingly resort unto it, till at length all 
affection and zeal towards God be extinct in them, through a 
wearisome contempt of their persons which for a time only live 
by religion and are for recompense in fine the death of the nurse 
that feedeth them. It is not obscure how incommodious the 
Church hath found both this abuse of the liberty which law is 
enforced to grant, and not only this but the like abuse of that 
favour also which law in other considerations already mentioned 
affordeth touching residence and plurality of spiritual livings. 

Now that which is practised corruptly to the detriment and 
hurt of the Church against the purpose of those very laws which 
notwithstanding are pretended in defence and justification thereof, 
we must needs acknowledge no less repugnant to the grounds and 
principles of common right than the fraudulent proceedings of 
tyrants to the principles of just sovereignty. Howbeit not so 
those special privileges which are but instruments wrested and 
forced to serve malice. 
There is in the patriarch of heathen philosophers this precept, 

“Let no husbandman nor no handicraftsman be a priest.” The 
reason whereupon he groundeth is a maxim in the law of nature, 
“Tt importeth greatly the good of all men that God be reverenced,” 
with Whose honour it standeth not that they which are publicly 
employed in His service should live of base and manuary trades. 
Now compare herewith the Apostle’s words,” “Ye know that 
these hands have ministered to my necessities and to them that are 
with me.” What think we? Did the Apostle any thing opposite 
herein or repugnant to the rules and maxims of the law of nature ? 
The selfsame reasons that accord his actions with the law of nature 
shall declare our privileges and his laws no less consonant. 

[‘‘ We labour working with our own 

hands.”] z Zhess. ii. 9. [‘‘ For we 


remember brethren our labour and 
travail: for we laboured day and night 


26 Οὔτε γεωργὸν οὔτε βάναυσον ἱερέα 
καταστατέον. ὑπὸ γὰρ τῶν πολιτῶν 
πρέπει τιμᾶσθαι τοὺς θεούς. Arist. 
Folit. lib. vii. c. 9. [The last clause 


should be translated, ‘‘ For it is by true 
citizens that it is becoming that the gods 
should be honoured.” On the chapter 
consult Lang’s essay on ‘‘ Aristotle’s 
ideal state,” in Ar7tstotle’s Politics, 
Bolland and Lang, 1877, p. 64-8. ] 
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because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of γου. 2 Thess. 111. 8. 
[‘‘ Neither took we bread of any man 
for nought, but we wrought with 
labour and travail night and day be- 
cause we would not be chargeable to 
any of you.” ] 
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[9.] Thus therefore we see that although they urge very BOOK V. 
colourably the Apostle’s own sentences, requiring that a minister Ch. Ixxxi. 
should be able to divide rightly the word of God, that they 
who are placed in charge should attend unto it themselves 
which in absence they cannot do, and that they which have 
divers cures must of necessity be absent from some, whereby 
the law apostolic seemeth apparently broken, which law requir- 
ing attendance cannot otherwise be understood than so as to 
charge them with perpetual residence; again though in every 
of these causes they infinitely heap up the sentences of Fathers, 
the decrees of popes, the ancient edicts of imperial authority, 
our own national laws and ordinances prohibiting the same and 
grounding evermore their prohibitions partly on the laws of 
God and partly on reasons drawn from the light of nature, 
yet hereby to gather and infer contradiction between those 
laws which forbid indefinitely and ours which in certain cases 
have allowed the ordaining of sundry ministers whose sufficiency 
for learning is but mean, again the licensing of some to be 
absent from their flocks, and of others to hold more than one 
only living which hath cure of souls, I say to conclude repug- 
nancy between these especial permissions and the former general 
prohibitions which set not down their own limits is erroneous, 
and the manifest cause thereof ignorance in differences of matter 
which both sorts of law concern. 

[το.] If then the considerations be reasonable, just and good, 
whereupon we ground whatsoever our laws have by special 
right permitted ; if only the effects of abused privileges be re- 
pugnant to the maxims of common right, this main foundation 
of repugnancy being broken whatsoever they have built there- 
upon falleth necessarily to ground. Whereas therefore upon 
surmise or vain supposal of opposition between our special and 
the principles of common right they gather that such as are 
with us ordained ministers before they can preach be neither 
lawful, because the laws already mentioned forbid generally to 
create such, neither are they indeed ministers although we com- 
monly so name them, but whatsoever they execute by virtue 
of such their pretended vocation is void ; that all our grants and 
tolerations as well of this as the rest are frustrate and of no 
effect, the persons that enjoy them possess them wrongfully and 
are deprivable at all hours; finally that other just and sufficient 
remedy of evils there can be none besides the utter abrogation 


564 A secret pernicious and pestilent conceit! 

BOOK ν. of these our mitigations and the strict establishment of former 

Ch. Ixxxi. Ordinances to be absolutely executed whatsoever follow ; albeit 
the answer already made in discovery of the weak and unsound 
foundation whereupon they have built these erroneous collections 
may be thought sufficient, yet because our desire is rather 
to satisfy if it be possible than to shake them off, we are with 
very good will contented to declare the causes of all particulars 
more formally and largely than the equity of our own defence 
doth require. 

There is crept into the minds of men at this day a secret 
pernicious and pestilent conceit that the greatest perfection of a 
Christian man doth consist in discovery of other men’s faults, 
and in wit to discourse of our own profession. When the world 
most abounded with just righteous and perfect men, their 
chiefest study was the exercise of piety, wherein for their safest 
direction they reverently hearkened to the readings of the law 
of God, they kept in mind the oracles and aphorisms of wisdom 
which tended unto virtuous life, if any scruple of conscience 
did trouble them for matter of actions which they took in hand, 
nothing was attempted before counsel and advice were had, for 
fear lest rashly they might offend. We are now more confident, 
not that our knowledge and judgment is riper, but because our 
desires are another way. Their scope was obedience, ours is 
skill ; their endeavour was reformation of life, our virtue nothing 
but to hear gladly the reproof of vice ;?° they in the practice of 
their religion wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we especially 
our ears and tongues. We are grown as in many things else so 
in this to a kind of intemperancy which (only sermons excepted) 
hath almost brought all other duties of religion out of taste. 
At the least they are not in that account and reputation which 
they should be. 

{11.] Now because men bring all religion in a manner to 


23° ANN’ of πολλοὶ ταῦτα μὲν οὐ πράτ- 
τουσιν, ἐπὶ δὲ τὸν λόγον καταφεύγοντες 
οἴονται φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ οὕτως ἔσεσθαι 
σπουδαῖοι: ὅμοιόν τι ποιοῦντες τοῖς 
κάμνουσιν οἱ τῶν ἰατρῶν ἀκούουσι μὲν 
ἐπιμελῶς ποιοῦσι δὲ οὐδὲν τῶν προσ- 
ταττομένων. ὥσπερ οὖν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνοι 
εὖ ἕξουσι τὸ σῶμα οὕτω θεραπευόμενοι, 
οὐδὲ οὗτοι τὴν ψυχὴν οὕτω φιλοσο- 
φοῦντες. Arist. £th. lib. il. cap. 5. 
[cap. 4. “‘ But most men instead of 
doing thus, fly to theories and fancy that 


they are philosophising and that this 
will make them good, like a sick man 
who listens attentively to what the 
doctor says and then disobeys all his 
orders. This sort of philosophising 
will no more produce a healthy habit of 
mind than this sort of treatment will 
produce a healthy habit of body.” 
Aristotle has just said that only ‘* by 
doing what is just a man becomes 
just.”’] 


The abuse of preaching 





the only office of hearing sermons, if it chance that they who 
are thus conceited do embrace any special opinion different 
from other men, the sermons that relish not that opinion can 
in no wise please their appetite. Such therefore as preach 
unto them but hit not the string they look for are rejected 
as unprofitable, the rest as unlawful and indeed no ministers 
if the faculty of sermons want.?® For why? <A minister of 
the word should they say be able “rightly to divide the 
word.” °° Which apostolic canon many think they do well 
observe, when in opening the sentences of holy Scripture they 
draw all things favourably spoken unto one side; but whatso- 
ever is reprehensive severe and sharp, they have others on 
the contrary part whom that must always concern; by which 
their over partial and unindifferent proceeding while they thus 
labour amongst the people to divide the word, they make 
the word a mean to divide and distract the people. 
᾿Ὀρθοτομεῖν “to divide aright” doth note in the Apostles’ 
writings soundness of doctrine only; and in meaning standeth 
opposite to καινοτομεῖν “the broaching of new opinions against 
that which is received.” For questionless the first things 
delivered to the Church of Christ were pure and sincere truth. 
Which whosoever did afterward oppugn could not choose 
but divide the Church into two moieties, in which division 
such as taught what was first believed held the truer part, the 
contrary side in that they were teachers of novelty erred. 

For prevention of which evil there are in this Church many 
singular and well-devised remedies, as namely the use of 
subscribing to the articles of religion before admission to 
degrees of learning or to any ecclesiastical living, the custom of 
reading the same articles and of approving them in public 
assemblies wheresoever men have benefices with cure of souls, 
the order of testifying under their hands allowance of the book 
of common prayer and the book of ordaining ministers, finally 
the discipline and moderate severity which is used either in 
otherwise correcting or silencing them that trouble and _ dis- 
turb the Church with doctrines which tend unto innovation, 


*9TOf unpreaching ministers see 
Adm. 5, Answ. 83, T. C. i. 50, 
Def. 251-254, in W. i. 538-544, and 
T. C. ii. 363-392. ] 

3°[2 Tim. ii. 15. See note 2, p. 549, 
and n. 33 overleaf. G. has in margin 


** Giving to every one his just portion, 
wherein he alludeth to the priests of 
the old Law which in their sacrifice 
gave to God His part, took their own 
part, and gave to him that brought 
the sacrifice his ἀπίν. 
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it being better that the Church should want altogether the 
benefit of such men’s labours than endure the mischief of 
their inconformity to good laws; in which case if any repine 
at the course and proceedings of justice, they must learn to 
content themselves with the answer of M. Curius,?! which 
had sometime occasion to cut off one from the body of the 
commonwealth, in whose behalf because it might have been 
pleaded that the party was a man serviceable, he therefore 
began his judicial sentence with this preamble, “Non esse 
opus reip. eo Cive qui parere nesciret: The commonwealth 
needeth men of quality yet never those men which have not 
learned how to obey.” 

[12.] But the ways which the church of England taketh to 
provide that they who are teachers of others may do it soundly, 
that the purity and unity as well of ancient discipline as doctrine 
may be upheld, that avoiding singularities we all may glorify God 
with one heart and one tongue, they of all men do least approve, 
that most urge the Apostle’s rule and canon. For which cause 
they allege it not so much to that purpose, as to prove that un- 
preaching ministers (for so they term them) can have no true nor 
lawful calling in the Church of God. St. Augustin *? hath said of 
the will of man that “simply to will proceedeth from nature, but 
our well-willing is from grace.” We say as much of the minister 
of God, ‘publicly to teach and instruct the Church is necessary 
in every ecclesiastical minister, but ability to teach by sermons is 
a grace which God doth bestow on them whom He maketh 
sufficient for the commendable discharge of their duty.” That 
therefore wherein a minister differeth from other Christian men is 
not as some have childishly imagined the sound preaching of 
the word of God* but as they are lawfully and truly governors 


31 Valer. lib. vi. cap 3. [8 4]. 

82 The reference is apparently to the 
words, ‘*Certum est nos velle cum 
volumus; sed Ille facit ut velimus 
bona,” in the tract De Gratia et Libero 
Arbitrio,c. xvi. Migne, S. Z. xliv. 900. 
Keble quotes from c. xv.: ‘* Semper 
est in nobis voluntas libera, sed non 
semper est bona. . . Gratia vero Dei 
semper est bona, et per hanc fit ut sit 
homo bonz voluntatis, qui fuit prius 
voluntatis malz.”’ 

33 Oxf. Man, p. 21. [The pam- 
phlet quoted is, 277. Some laid open 
zn his colours, etc.: done by an Ox- 


ford man, to his friend in Cam- 
bridge. Of which see some account 
above, p. 117, note 74. ‘‘Simple 
reading in what account soever it 
be amongst men, yet is it not as 
I conceive the thing that doth single 
out a minister from another Chris- 
tian. It must be only (as I told 
you before) ‘the sound preaching of 
the word in a lawful function,’ etc. 
Bear witness I pray you that I speak 
here of sound preaching, t.e. of divid- 
ing the word aright, which the 
Apostle calleth ὀρθοτομεῖν.᾽ 
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to whom authority of regiment is given in the commonwealth BOOK v. 
according to the order which polity hath set, so canonical ordina- Ch. Ixxxi. 
tion in the Church of Christ is that which maketh a lawful 
minister as touching the validity of any act whith appertaineth to 
that vocation. ‘The cause why St. Paule willed Timothy not to be 
over hasty in ordaining ministers was (as we very well may con- 
jecture) because imposition of hands doth consecrate and make 
them ministers whether they have gifts and qualities fit for the 
laudable discharge of their duties or no. If want of learning and 
skill to preach did frustrate their vocation, ministers ordained 
before they be grown unto that maturity should receive new 
ordination whensoever it chanceth that study and industry doth 
make them afterwards more able to perform the office, than which 
what conceit can be more absurd? Was not St. Augustine him- 
self contented to admit an assistant in his own Church,** a man of 
small erudition ; considering that what he wanted in knowledge 
was supplied by those virtues which made his life a better orator 
than more learning could make others whose conversation was 
less holy? Were the priests sithence Moyses all able and sufficient 
men learnedly to interpret the law of God ? or was it ever imagined 
that this defect should frustrate what they executed, and deprive 
them of right unto any thing they claimed by virtue of their priest- 
hood? Surely as in magistrates the want of those gifts which 
their office needeth is cause of just imputation of blame in them 
that wittingly choose unsufficient and unfit men when they might 
do otherwise, and yet therefore is not their choice void, nor every 
action of magistracy frustrate in that respect: so whether it were 
of necessity or even of very carelessness that men unable to 
preach should be taken in pastors’ rooms, nevertheless it seemeth 
to be an error in them which think that the lack of any such 
perfection defeateth utterly their calling. 

[τ3.1 To wish that all men were so qualified as their places 
and dignities require, to hate all sinister and corrupt dealings 
which hereunto are any let; to covet speedy redress of those 
things whatsoever whereby the Church sustaineth detriment, these 
good and virtuous desires cannot offend any but ungodly minds. 
Notwithstanding some in the true vehemency, and others under 
the fair pretence of these desires, have adventured that which is 


34[Eraclius: see the account of his His want of erudition is not there 
election in the letters of St. Augustine, mentioned, but consult D.C. δ. ii. 
Ep. 213, Migne, S. 2. xxxiil. 966. 170.] 
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BOOK V. strange, that which is violent and unjust. There are * which in 

Ch. Ixxxi. confidence of their general allegations concerning the knowledge 
the residence and the single livings of ministers, presume not 
only to annihilate the solemn ordinations of such as the Church 
must of force admit, but also to urge a kind of universal proscrip- 
tion against them, to set down articles, to draw commissions, and 
almost to name themselves of the Quorum for inquiry into men’s 
estates and dealings, whom at their pleasure they would deprive 
and make obnoxious to what punishment themselves list; and 
that not for any violation of laws either spiritual or civil, but 
because men have trusted the laws too far, because they have 
held and enjoyed the liberty which law granteth, because they 
had not the wit to conceive as these men do that laws were made 
to entrap the simple by permitting those things in show and 
appearance which indeed should never take effect, forasmuch as 
they were but granted with a secret condition to be put in practice 
“if they should be profitable and agreeable with the word of 
God”; which condition failing in all ministers that cannot preach, 
in all that are absent from their livings, and in all that have divers 
livings, (for so it must be presumed though never as yet proved), 
therefore as men which have broken the law of God and nature they 
are deprivable at all hours. Is this the justice of that discipline 
whereunto all Christian churches must stoop and submit themselves? 
Is this the equity wherewith they labour to reform the world ? 

[14.] I will no way diminish the force of those arguments 
whereupon they ground. But if it please them to behold the 
visage of these collections in another glass, there are civil as well 
as ecclesiastical unsufficiencies nonresidences and pluralities ; yea 
the reasons which light of nature hath ministered against both are 
of such affinity that much less they cannot enforce in the one 
than in the other. : 

When they that bear great offices be persons of mean worth, 
the contempt whereinto their authority groweth weakeneth the 
sinews of the whole state.°® Notwithstanding where many 
governors are needful and they not many whom their quality can 
commend, the penury of worthier must needs make the meaner 
sort of men capable.%? 





35 The Author of the Adstract. [See εὐτελεῖς ὦσι μεγάλα βλάπτουσι. Arist. 
the Interrogatories proposed by him 2. 11. cap. II. 
at the end of his work, p. 262- 87 «Nec ignoro maximos honores 
266. | ad parum dignos penuria meliorum 
36 Μεγάλων κύριοι καθεστῶτες ἂν  solere deferri.” Mamertin. “χε. 


Many offices should not be committed to one man 





Cities in the absence of their governors are as ships wanting 
pilots at sea. But were it therefore justice to punish whom 
superior authority pleaseth to call from home,®’ or alloweth to 
be employed elsewhere ? 

In committing many offices to one man *® there are apparently 
these inconveniences: the commonwealth doth lose the benefit 
of serviceable men which might be trained up in those rooms; 
it is not easy for one man to discharge many men’s duties 
well; in service of warfare and navigation were it not the over- 
throw of whatsoever is undertaken, if one or two should engross 
such offices as being now divided into many hands are discharged 
with admirable both perfection and expedition ? 

Nevertheless be it far from the mind of any reasonable man 
to imagine, that in these considerations princes either ought of 
duty to revoke all such kind of grants though made with very 
special respect to the extraordinary merit of certain men, or 
might in honour demand of them the resignation of their 
offices with speech to this or the like effect :49 “ Forasmuch as 


ad Julian. [Migne, S. 2. xviii. 420. 
“ΕἼ am not ignorant that the highest 
honours are wont to be conferred on 
those little worthy of them for lack of 
better men.” The piece quoted is 
one of the ‘Duodecim Panegyrici 
Veteres,” concerning which consult 
Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. under 
“‘Drepanius” and ‘‘ Mamertinus.” 
The passage quoted is in Panegyrici 
Diversorum, etc., Venice, 1576, p. 143, 
and in Latino-Attici Oratores, sive 
Panegyrici, etc., Douay, 1595, p. 150. ] 

*S«* Neque enim zquum visum est 
absentem reipub. causa inter reos 
referri dum reipub. operatur.” Ulpian 
leg. 15. ‘*Si maritus,” ad legem 
Juliam, de adulter. [Dégest, lib. xlviii. 
Tit. v. is ‘ad legem Juliam de adul- 
teriis coercendis.” Leg. 15 begins 
““si maritus,” and contains the pas- 
sage quoted. A man absent on the 
business of the republic is not to be 
put among the accused parties, ‘‘ for 
it has not seemed just that one absent 
for the sake of the State should be put 
among the accused while he is working 
for the State. Corp. Jur. Civ. 1889, 


9 Arist. Polit. lib. ii. cap. 11. [It 
would seem also to be a bad principle 
that the same person should hold 
many offices.” Aristotle is speaking 


of Carthaginian custom. In military 
and naval matters, he says, it is 
specially harmful. ] 

4° See the like preamble framed by 
the Author of the Adstract, where he 
fancieth a Bishop deposing one unapt 
to preach whom himself had before 
ordained. [p. 89, 90. ‘‘Sithence... 
it is not expedient that faith be kept 
in wicked promises, I conclude the 
impossibility or iniquity of conditions 
to be performed by him that is 
made a minister to make the con- 
tract between the Bishop and him 
merely void and of none effect in law. 
And that the Bishop, according to the 
true intent and meaning of the laws 
whereof he hath the execution, ought 
to cite and ex officio to proceed and 
object against him in this sort: ‘ You, 
A. B. parson of C. about twenty-four 
years past, at what time I had ap- 
pointed a solemn day for making of 
Deacons and Ministers, and had 
called by my mandate men meet to 
serve the Lord in His holy services, to 
teach his people and to be examples 
to his flock, in honest life and godly 
conversation, came before me, making 
a great brag, and fair show of zeal and 
conscience, and of your knowledge 
in the holy Scriptures, and that you 
would instruct them faithfully, and 
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The proposal to revoke special grants 





you A. B. by the space of many years have done us that 
faithful service in most important affairs, for which we always 
judging you worthy of much honour have therefore committed 
unto you from time to time very great and weighty offices, 
which offices hitherto you quietly enjoy; we are now given to 
understand that certain grave and learned men have found in 
the books of ancient philosophers divers arguments drawn from 
the common light of nature, and declaring the wonderful dis- 
commodities which use to grow by dignities thus heaped 
together in one: for which cause at this present moved in 
conscience and tender care for the public good we have 
summoned you hither, to dispossess you of those places and 
to depose you from those rooms, whereof indeed by virtue of 
our own grant, yet against reason, you are possessed. Neither 
ought you, or any other, to think us rash, light, or unconstant, 
in so doing. For we tell you plain that herein we will both 
say and do that thing which the noble and wise emperor some- 
time both said and did in a matter of far less weight than this, 
‘Quod inconsulto fecimus consulto revocamus,’ ‘That which 
we unadvisedly have done we advisedly will revoke and undo.’” 

Now for mine own part the greatest harm I would wish them 
who think that this were consonant with equity and right, is that 


exhort them diligently in the doctrine 
of salvation by Christ, and in holiness 
of life: that you would exercise His 
discipline according to His command- 
ment ; and that you would be a peace 
maker; and all these things you 
faithfully promised and took upon 
you to perform, joining yourself openly 
to the Lord’s people in prayer, with a 
solemn vow. Now soit is, as I under- 
stand by your demeanour ever since, 
that in truth you had no other 
end, but to steal a living from the 
Church, though it were with the 
murder of many souls. You dis- 
honoured the Lord, you made an open 
lie in His holy congregation, you 
circumvented me by guile, and by 
craft deluded me: you have ever since 
falsified your word, you have not 
preached one sermon these many 
years ; you have not instructed one of 
your parish in the doctrine of salva- 
tion by Christ alone, you have not 
governed your family as became one 
of your coat, you have not exercised 
the discipline of Christ against any 


adulterer, any swearer, any drunkard, 
any breaker of the Lord’s Sabbaths ; 
you have been and are a quarreller 
among your neighbours, you cite them 
to my consistory for toys and trifles, 
and so abuse my judgment seat ; you 
are an example of evil, and not of 
goodness unto your flock: you meant 
no good faith at the first, you wittingly 
took upon you a charge which in your 
own conscience you knew was impos- 
sible for you to discharge: you profane 
the Lord’s most sacred name, in pray- 
ing hypocritically before Him: you 
have not since repented you of these 
iniquities, but have continued obstinate 
in the same; and therefore inasmuch 
as you for your part without any good 
conscience have gotten you a place in 
the ministry ; I for my part moved by 
a good conscience, and for the same 
my conscience’ sake, to discharge my 
duty to the Lord, have summoned you 
publicly lawfully and rightly to dis- 
possess you of that place, and depose 
you from that function, whereof though 
publicly yet unlawfully and unrightly 





An example from Roman history 





they might but live where all things are with such kind of justice 
ordered, till experience have taught them to see their error. 
[15.] As for the last thing which is incident into the cause 
whereof we speak, namely what course were the best and 
safest whereby to remedy such evils as the Church of God 
may sustain where the present liberty of law is turned to 
great abuse, some light we may receive from abroad not un- 
profitable for direction of God’s own sacred house and family. 
The Romaines being a people full of generosity and by nature 
courteous did no way more shew their gentle disposition than 
by easy condescending to set their bondmen at liberty. Which 
benefit in the happier and better times of the commonwealth 
was bestowed for the most part as an ordinary reward of virtue, 
some few now and then also purchasing freedom with that 
which their just labours could gain and their honest frugality 
save. But as the empire daily grew up so the manners and 
conditions of men decayed, wealth was honoured and virtue not 
cared for, neither did anything seem opprobrious out of which 
there might rise commodity and profit, so that it could be 
no marvel in a state thus far degenerated, if when the more 
ingenuous sort were become base, the baser laying aside all 
shame and face of honesty did some by robberies, burglaries, 
and prostitutions of their bodies gather wherewith to redeem 
liberty ; others obtain the same at the hands of their lords by 
serving them as vile instruments in those attempts which had 
been worthy to be revenged with ten thousand deaths. A 
learned, judicious, and polite historian having mentioned so foul 
disorders giveth his judgment and censure of them in this sort : #4 


you are possessed: neither ought you 
or any other to think me rash light or 
unconstant in so doing. For [I tell 
you plain that herein I will both say 
and do that thing which the noble 
and wise emperor sometimes both said 
and did in a matter of far less weight 
than this: ‘Quod inconsulto fecimus, 
consulto revocamus :’ ‘ That which we 
unadvisedly have done, we advisedly 
revoke and undo,’ And, sir, for your 
part, it is very necessary and expedient 
for you that we depose you indeed, 


because ‘tanto graviora sunt tua 
peccata quanto diutius  infelicem 
animam detinent alligatam:’ ‘So 


much more grievous are your sins, by 
how much longer they have your un- 


happy soul fettered with their bolts.’ 
To do this or the like were in my 
simple understanding a noble and 
famous practice of a good and godly 
Bishop.’ ”’] 

41 Dyonys. Halicar. Rom. Antiq. lib. 
iv. [c. 24. After giving the facts 
summarised by Hooker the chapter 
continues: Εἰς τούτους μέντοι... ἀπο- 
βλέποντες οἱ πολλοὶ δυσχεραίνουσι, καὶ 
προβέβληνται τὸ ἔθος, ὡς οὐ πρέπον 
ἡγεμονικῇ πόλει, καὶ παντὸς ἄρχειν 
ἀξιούσῃ τόπου, τοιούτους πολίτας 
ποιεῖσθαι. ἔχοι δ᾽ ἄν τις πολλὰ καὶ 
ἀλλὰ διαβάλλειν ἔθη. καλῶς μὲν ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἀρχαίων ἐπινοηθέντα, κακῶς δ᾽ 
ὑπὸ τῶν νῦν ἐπιτριβόμενα. ἔγὼ δὲ τὸν 
νόμον οὐκ οἴομαι τοῦτον δεῖν ἀναιρεῖν, 
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Bishops and patrons appealed to 


‘“Such eye-sores in the commonwealth have _ occasioned 
many virtuous minds to condemn altogether the custom of 
granting liberty to any bondslave, forasmuch as it seemed a 
thing absurd that a people which commanded all the world 
should consist of so vile refuse. But neither is this the only 
custom wherein the profitable inventions of former are depraved 
by latter ages, and for myself I am not of their opinion that 
wish the abrogation of so grossly used customs, which abroga- 
tion might peradventure be cause of greater inconveniences 
ensuing, but as much as may be I would rather advise that 
redress were sought through the careful providence of chief 
rulers and overseers of the commonwealth, by whom a yearly 
survey being made of all that are manumised, they which seem 
worthy might be taken and divided into tribes with other 
citizens, the rest dispersed into colonies abroad or otherwise 
disposed of that the commonwealth might sustain neither harm 
nor disgrace by them.” 

The ways to meet with disorders growing by abuse ‘of laws 
are not so intricate and secret, especially in our case, that men 
should need either much advertisement or long time for the 
search thereof. And if counsel to that purpose may seem 
needful, this Church, God be thanked, is not destitute of men 
endued with ripe judgment whensoever any such thing shall be 
thought necessary. For which end at this present to propose 
any special inventions of mine own might argue in a man of 
my place and calling more presumption perhaps than wit. 

{16.] I will therefore leave it entire unto graver consideration, 
ending now with request only and most earnest suit: first, that, 
they which give ordination would as they tender the very honour 
of Jesus Christ, the safety of men and the endless good of their 
own souls, take heed lest unnecessarily and through their default 
the Church be found worse or less furnished than it might be: 

Secondly, that they which by right of patronage have power to 
present unto spiritual livings, and may in that respect much 
damnify the Church of God, would for the ease of their own 


μή τι μεῖζον ἐκραγῇ τῷ κοινῷ δι covet... ἔπειθ᾽ ols μὲν ἂν εὕρωσιν 
αὐτοῦ κακόν. ἐπανορθοῦσθαι μέντοι ἀξίους THs πολέως ὄντας, εἰς φύλας 
φημὶ δεῖν τὰ δυνατὰ. . . καὶ μάλιστα καταγράψωσι. . . . τὸ δὲ μιαρὸν καὶ 


μὲν τοὺς τιμητὰς ἀξ ξιώσαιμι ἂν τούτου ἀκάθαρτον φύλον ἐκβάλωσιν 

τοῦ μέρους προνοεῖν. εἰ δὲ μὴ, τοὺς εὐπρεπὲς ὄνομα τῷ πράγματι ἤτοι 
ὑπάτους . . . οἱ τοὺς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀποικίαν. 

ἐνιαυτὸν ἐλειθέρους γινομένους ἐξετά- 





΄-Ὅαι αν eee eee ποι 


Six points urged by the author 
eee a τ υ΄΄ ------ 
account in that dreadful day somewhat consider what it is to 
betray for gain the souls which Christ hath redeemed with 
blood, what to violate the sacred bond of fidelity and solemn 
promise given at the first to God and His Church by them, 
from whose original interest together with the selfsame title of 
right the same obligation of duty likewise is descended : 

Thirdly, that they unto whom the granting of dispensations is 
committed, or which otherwise have any stroke in the disposi- 
tion of such preferments as appertain unto learned men, would 
bethink themselves what it is to respect any thing either above 
or besides merit; considering how hardly the world taketh it 
when to men of commendable note and quality there is so 
little respect had, or so great unto them whose deserts are 
very mean, that nothing doth seem more strange than the one 
sort because they are not accounted of, and the other because 
they are; it being every man’s hope and expectation in the 
church of God especially that the only purchase of greater 
rewards should be always greater deserts, and that nothing 
should ever be able to plant a thorn where a vine ought to 
grow : 

Fourthly, that honourable personages, and they who by virtue 
of any principal office in the commonwealth are enabled to 
qualify a certain number and make them capable of favours or 
faculties above others, suffer not their names to be abused 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of wholesome laws by 
men in whom there is nothing notable besides covetousness and 
ambition : 

Fifthly, that the graver and wiser sort in both universities, 
or whosoever they be with whose approbation the marks and 
recognizances of all learning are bestowed, would think the 
Apostle’s caution against unadvised ordinations not impertinent 
or unnecessary to be borne in mind even when they grant those 
degrees of schools, which degrees are not grate gratis date, 
kindnesses bestowed by way of humanity, but they are grat 
gratum factentes, favours which always imply a testimony given 
to the Church and commonwealth concerning men’s sufficiency 
for manners and knowledge, a testimony upon the credit whereof 
sundry statutes of the realm are built, a testimony so far avail- 
able that nothing is more respected for the warrant of divers 
men’s abilities to serve in the affairs of the realm, a testimony 
wherein if they violate that religion wherewith it ought to be 
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BOOK V. always given, and do thereby induce into error such as deem it 

Ch. Ixxxi. a thing uncivil to call the credit thereof in question, let them 
look that God shall return back upon their heads and cause 
them in the state of their own corporations to feel either one 
way or other the punishment of those harms which the Church 
through their negligence doth sustain in that behalf: 

Finally and to conclude, that they who enjoy the benefit of 
any special indulgence or favour which the laws permit would as 
well remember what in duty towards the Church and in con- 
science towards God they ought to do, as what they may do by 
using to their own advantage whatsoever they see tolerated; no 
man being ignorant that the cause why absence in some cases 
hath been yielded unto and in equity thought sufferable is the 
hope of greater fruit through industry elsewhere; the reason 
likewise wherefore pluralities are allowed unto men of note, a 
very sovereign and special care that as fathers in the ancient 
world did declare the preeminence of priority in birth by 
doubling the worldly portions of their first-born, so the Church 
by a course not unlike in assigning men’s rewards might testify 
an estimation had proportionably of their virtues, according to 
the ancient rule apostolic, “‘They which excel in labour ought 
to excel in honour” ;#? and therefore unless they answer faith- 
fully the expectation of the Church herein, unless sincerely they 
bend their wits day and night both to sow because they reap, 
and to sow as much more abundantly as they reap more 
abundantly than other men, whereunto by their very acceptance 
of such benignities they formally bind themselves, let them be 
well assured that the honey which they eat with fraud shall 
turn in the end into true gall, forasmuch as laws are the sacred 
image of His wisdom Who most severely punisheth those 
colourable and subtle crimes that seldom are taken within the 
walk of human justice.* 

[17.] I therefore conclude that the grounds and maxims of 
common right, whereupon ordinations of ministers unable to 
preach, tolerations of absence from their cures, and the multi- 
plications of their spiritual livings are disproved, do but 
indefinitely enforce them unlawful, not unlawful universally and 
without exception ; that the laws which indefinitely are against 


Ne ΖΕ Sia fe before set down in the ninth, be read 
43 For the main hypothesisorfounda- _ together with this last, the eighty- 
tion of these conclusions, let that first paragraph. 
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all these things, and the privileges which make for them in BOOK Vv. 
certain cases are not the one repugnant to the other; that the Ch. Ixxxi. 
laws of God and nature are violated through the effects of 

abused privileges ; that neither our ordinations of men unable to 

make sermons nor our dispensations for the rest, can be justly 

proved frustrate by virtue of any such surmised opposition 
between the special laws of this Church which have permitted 

and those general which are alleged to disprove the same ; that 

when privileges by abuse are grown incommodious there must 

be redress ; that for remedy of such evils there is no necessity 

the Church should abrogate either in whole or in part the 
specialities before-mentioned ; and that the most to be desired 

were a voluntary reformation thereof on all hands which may 

give passage unto any abuse. 


To THE READER. 


Have patience with me for a small time, and by the help of 
Almighty God I will pay the whole. Faults escaped in the 
printing of this part, especially these ensuing need amendment.*4 


4A list of Errata containing eight corrections follows this note. ] 
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APPENDIX, No, 1, 


CONCERNING THE NEW CHURCH DISCIPLINE, 


An Excellent Letter, written by Mr. George Cranmer to Mr. R. H. 
Printed in the year 1642.1 


THE words of the learned Mr. Cambden in his Azmals of Queen 
Elizabeth, Anno. 42, concerning this author, Mr. G. Cranmer.” 

“This Cranmer, whose christen name was George, was a gentleman 
of singular hopes, the eldest son of Thomas Cranmer, son of Edmund 
Cranmer, the Archbishop’s brother. He spent a good part of his 
youth in Corpus Christi College in Oxford, where he proceeded and 
continued Master of Arts of six years standing, before he removed ; and 
then betook himself to Secretary Davison. After whose fall he went 
in place of Secretary with Sir Henry Killegrew in his embassage into 
France. And after his death he accompanied that worthy and learned 


{This is the title-page of the letter. | Davison’s fall. The fact behind Cam- 


On the place and manner of its publi- — den’s statement would seem to be that 
cation consult the note above at the six years elapsed between Cranmer’s 
end of the life of Hooker, p. 599. | B.A.and M.A. Walton alsomakes the 

2[ The verso of thetitle-pageisblank. travels with Sandys precede the em- 
This account of George Cranmer fol- _ ployment under Davison. But Sandys 


lows as a preface, taking up pp. ii.and = accompanied his friend Cranmer on 
iv. Itisfoundin Κα. N.’s translation of ἃ three years’ tour on the continent,” 
Camden’s Annales, p. 517, published visiting France, Italy, and Germany 
1635. The translation came out in ‘‘soon after the dissolution of Parlia- 
1630, but in that edition and inearlier ment in 1593.” Camden’s chief 
Latin editions only the fact of mistake, which neither Walton nor 
Cranmer’s death is mentioned. Walton any biographer of Cranmer corrects, 
copied the passage in his life of is in the statement about Killi- 
Hooker (1670; C. ἃ P. 1.17) with  grew’s death. He outlived Cranmer, 
what Keble calls certain *‘corrections, dying in 1603. Cranmer was shot in 
which Walton must have obtained the head at the battle of Carlingford, 
from the Cranmers.” (/é2d. i. xxviii., | eleven days after Hooker’s death in 
n. 2). But it may be doubted whether 1600. It is to be borne in mind that 
Walton’s alterations are corrections. R. N. was Robert Norton, whose 
Instead of Camden’s ‘‘ six years” he mother was Alice Cranmer, the aunt 
reads ‘‘ for some time,” which hardly οἵ George Cranmer. Norton there- 
mends matters, since Cranmer pro- fore was as likely to have private 
ceeded M.A. in 1589, two years after sources for his statements as Walton. ] 
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gentleman, Sir Edwin Sands, in his travels into France, Germany, 
Italy and other parts, by the space of three years. And after his 
return was sought after by the most noble Lord Mountjoy, with whom 
he went into Ireland, where he remained until his unfortunate death (in 
a battle against the rebels near Carlingford) cut off the great hopes 
conceived of him.” 


CONCERNING THE NEW CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
[ February, 1598.) 

What posterity is likely to judge of these matters concerning Church 
Discipline, we may the better conjecture, if we call to mind what our 
own age, within few years, upon better experience hath already judged 
concerning the same. It may be remembered that at first, the 
greatest part of the learned in the land were either eagerly affected, 
or favourably inclined that way. The books then written for the most 
part savoured of the disciplinary style: it sounded every where in 
pulpits, and in the common phrase of men’s speech: the contrary part 
began to fear they had taken a wrong course ; many which impugned 
the Discipline, yet so impugned it, not as not being the better form of 
government, but as not so convenient for our State, in regard of 
dangerous innovations thereby likely to grow. One man? alone there 
was, to speak of (whom let no suspicion of flattery deprive of his 
deserved commendation), who in the diffidence of the one part, and 
courage of the other, stood in the gap, and gave others respite to 
prepare themselves to their defence ; which by the sudden eagerness 
and violence of their adversaries had otherwise been prevented. 
Wherein God hath made good unto him his own emprese, Vznc7t gui 
patitur:® for what contumelious indignities he hath at their hands 
sustained, the world is witness ; and what reward of honour above his 
adversaries God hath bestowed upon him, themselves (though nothing 


8[The second title is printed at If it was not so, Cranmer’s remarks 


the head of page 1. The paging of 
the tract is given in the margin. 
The date is not in the original. It 
is written in Fulman’s writing in 
the copy of the letter as first pub- 
lished, belonging to the library of 
C.C.C. See also his MS. Collec- 
tions for a Hist. of the College, fol. 
26. Keble thinks that ‘‘the date 
exactly suits the matter of the letter, 
which was evidently written after 
receipt of the fifth book (published 
1597), and probably in answer to 
a request from Hooker for such 
hints as might occur to Cranmer 
regarding the conclusion of the whole 
work.” But Cranmer’s letter seems 
rather to have suggested much of the 
matter of the Dedtcation to Book V. 


about Whitgift and Hacket’s conspi- 
racy are pointless repetition and ex- 
pansion of what Hooker has said 
already. Moreover, Hooker would 
surely consult his friend before and not 
after his book was in print. Keble 
continues, ‘‘If Cranmer went into 
France with Essex and Killigrew, 
1591, he may have returned to Eng- 
land on the signature of the peace of 
Vervins, 1598: and may have beencon- 
veniently situated for receiving and re- 
vising Hooker’s work.” But if the con- 
tinental tour was for three years, Cran- 
mer would be home by 1596, in time 
to suggest matter for the Dedication. ] 

4[Whitgift is meant ; see Strype’s 
Whiterft, i. 396. ] 

5 [See Dedic. ὃ 2 and p. 3, note 5.7 
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glad thereof) must needs confess. Now of late years the heat of men 
towards the Discipline is greatly decayed ; their judgments begin to 
sway on the other side; the learned have weighed it and found it 3 
light ; wise men conceive some fear, lest it prove not only not the 
best kind of government, but the very bane and destruction of all 
government. The cause of this change in men’s opinions may be 
drawn from the general nature of error, disguised and clothed with the 
name of truth ; which is mightily and violently to possess men at first, 
but afterwards, the weakness thereof being by time discovered, to lose 
that reputation which before it had gained. As by the outside of an 
house the passers by are often-times deceived, till they see the con- 
veniency of the rooms within; so by the very name of Discipline and 
Reformation men were drawn at first to cast a fancy towards it, but 
now they have not contented themselves only to pass by and behold 
afar off the fore front of this reformed house ; they have entered in, 
even at the special request of the master workmen and chief builders 
thereof; they have perused the rooms, the lights, the conveniences ; 
they find them not answerable to that report which was made of them, 4 
nor to that opinion which upon report they had conceived. So as now 
the Discipline which at first triumphed over all, being unmasked, 
beginneth to droop and hang down her head. 

This cause of change in opinion concerning the Discipline, is proper 
to the learned, or to such as by them have been instructed: another 
cause there is more open and more apparent to the view of all, namely, 
the course of practice which the reformers have had with us from the 
beginning. The first degree was only some small difference about 
cap and surplice,® but not such as either bred division in the Church, or 
tended to the ruin of the government then established. This was 
peaceable ; the next degree more stirring. Admonitions were directed 
to the parliament in peremptory sort against our whole form of 
regiment: in defence of them, volumes were published in English, in 
Latin ;* yet this was no more than writing. Devices were set on foot 
to erect the practice of the Discipline without authority : ὃ yet herein 
some regard of modesty, some moderation was used. Behold, at 
length it brake forth into open outrage, first in writing by Martin: in 
whose kind of dealing these things may be observed. 1. That whereas 
T. C. and others his great masters had always before set out the 
Discipline as a Queen, and as the daughter of God,® he contrariwise to 


wm 





ὁ [Compare Hooker’s sketch of the 
rise of Puritanism, in Freface, c. ii. ὃ 
10, C. and P. 1. 141-2; and Bishop 
Coopers account quoted in note 1, 
Lbid, p. 142.] 

7[Travers’s book, De Dzsciplina 
Ecclesiastica, 1574, was published 
both in Latin and English. ] 

eiPrejace, vill.. 13, .C. and Poa. 


190-3, where consult notes. and Ban- 
croft, Dang. Pos. b. iii. c. i. Bancroft 
describes the establishment of the first 
English presbytery at Wandsworth, 
Nov. 20, 1572. The _ following 
chapters to the 15th relate similar 
proceedings down to 1592. | 

9 [Especially Travers, in the conclu- 
sion of his book, De Dzsctpl. Eccles.” } 
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make her more acceptable to the people, brought her forth as a vice 
upon the stage.” 2. Which conceit of his was grounded (as may be 
supposed) upon this rare policy, that seeing the Discipline was by 
writing refuted, in Parliament rejected, in secret corners hunted out 
and descried, it was imagined that by open railing (which to the vulgar 
is commonly most plausible) the state ecclesiastical might have been 
drawn into such contempt and hatred, as the overthrow thereof should 
have been most grateful to all men, and in a manner desired of the 
common people. 3. It may be noted (and this I know myself to be 
true) how some of them, although they could not for shame approve so 
lewd an action, yet were content to lay hold on it to the advancement 
of their cause," acknowledging therein the secret judgments of God 
against the Bishops, and hoping that some good might be wrought 
thereby for His Church, as indeed there was, though not according to 
their construction. For, 4. contrary to their expectation, that railing 
spirit did not only not further, but extremely disgrace and prejudice 
their cause, when it was once perceived from how low degrees of 
contradiction at first, to what outrage of contumely and slander they 
were at length proceeded, and were also likely further to proceed. 

A further degree of outrage was in fact. Certain Prophets!™ did 
arise, who deeming it not possible that God should suffer that undone 
which they did so fiercely desire to have done, namely, that His holy 
saints, the favourers and fathers of the Discipline,” should be enlarged, 
and delivered from persecution ; and seeing no means of deliverance 
ordinary, were fain to persuade themselves that God must needs raise 
some extraordinary means: and being persuaded of none so well as of 
themselves, they forthwith must needs be the instruments of this great 
work. Hereupon they framed unto themselves an assured hope, that, 
upon their preaching out of a pease-cart, all the multitude would 


10 [Compare Hooker in his δ) δε. 
Ep. p. 6, and note 15, where Bacon 
is quoted. Bp. Cooper says, ddmoni- 


tion, 96; ‘‘ Histrionical mocks and 
scoffs, too immodest for any vice in a 
play.”’] 


11 [Banecr. Dang. Pos. iv. 12. “1 
have heard reported, that upon the 
coming forth of Martin’s Epistle, M. 
Cartwright should say, ‘Seeing the 
bishops would take no warning, it is 
no matter that they are thus 
handled.’ ”’] 

12 [Hacket and Coppinger, Feb. 
1591. See Dedic. Ep. p. 5, where 
consult note 12. ] 

13 Namely, Cartwright, and eight 
others, whose names may be seen in 
Strype, dz. iv. 103; see also Neal, 
Hist. of the Puritans, i. 419, 422-3. 
They were imprisoned Sept. 1590, 


chiefly for continuing to practise their 
Discipline. | 

14 [Cosin’s Conspiracy for pretended 
Reformation, Ὁ. 56. ‘* After they 
both had thus come (with mighty 
concourse of the common multitude, 
as to such a novelty of hearing two 
new prophets in these days arisen was 
likely) with an uniform cry into 
Cheapside near unto the Cross, and 
there finding the throng and press of 
people to increase about them. . 
they got them up into an empty cart 
which stood there, and out of that 
choice pulpit (for such a purpose) 
made their lewd and traitorous preach- 
ment unto the people: wherein... 
(so near as I could learn from so 
common an auditory, and in so con- 
fused an action) they reading some- 
thing out of a paper, went more 
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have presently joined unto them, and in amazement of mind have 
asked them, Vzr7 fratres, guid agimus ? whereunto it is likely they 
would have returned an answer far unlike to that of St. Peter, “Such 
and such are men unworthy to govern, pluck them down; such and 
such are the dear children of God, let them be advanced.” Of two 
of these men" it is meet to speak with all commiseration, yet so that 
others by their example may receive instruction, and withal some light 
may appear what stirring affections the Discipline is like to inspire, if 
it light upon apt and prepared minds. Now, if any man doubt of what 8 
society they were, or if the reformers disclaim them, pretending that 
by them they were condemned, let these points be considered. 
1. Whose associates were they before their entering tnto this frantic 
passion? Whose sermons'® did they frequent? Whom did they 
admire? 2. Even when they were entering into it, Whose advice 
did they require? and when they were in, Whose approbation ? 


particularly over the office and calling 
of Hacket: how he _ represented 
Christ, by partaking a part of His 
glorified body: by His principal Spirit, 
and by His office of severing the good 
from the bad with His fan in His hand 
...and of bringing in that Discipline 
which they so often babble of, etc.”’] 

16 (Viz. Arthington and Coppinger, 
who were evidently simple persons. ] 

weiCosinn  Gazesp< apy 2. jis hese 
two having itching ears... made 
choice to hear and follow such 
preachers as were thought fittest to 
feed their humour: which preachers 
with their sad looks, frequent sighs 
abroad, long and vehement conceived 
prayers, bitter and plain invectives in 
private, and privy (522) depraving in 
public, of the laws and policy ecclesi- 
astical, . . . may seem so to have in- 
flamed these two persons, as that they 
thought this Daesciplime a worthy 
subject whereupon they should spend 
most of their actions and cogitations.” 
In p. 3, he quotes a letter from 
Hacket to Giles-Wigginton, who, as 
it seems, had been instrumental in 
converting him ; in which he expresses 
his desire ‘‘ to communicate his spirit 
at large” to Wigginton; and adds, 
**Make my sound heart knowen to 
Master Cartwright, Master Snape, 
Master Udall, Master Lord, etc.” 3rd 
March, 1590-1.] 

7[Cosin, Consp. p. 10. ‘£* Cop- 
Pinger . . . had signified to two of his 
familiar acquaintance (whom he had 
requested to fast and pray with him 
for success in obtaining a widow) that 


“God had shewed him great favour, 
by revealing such a secret mystery 
unto him as was wonderful, . . . viz., 
that he knew a way how to bring the 
Queen to repentance, to cause all her 
council and nobles to do the like out 
of hand, or else detect them to be 
traitors that refused.’” P. 9. ‘* When 
Hacket came to London, Wigginton 
introduced Coppinger to him, as being 
aman who had a message to say to 
his sovereign, concerning some prac- 
tice intended against her ; from deal- 
ing wherein, the preachers in London 
had wonderfully discouraged him.” 
P. 11. ‘* The manner and other cir- 
cumstances of the first revealing of 
this pretended mystery, Coppinger 
himself declareth in a letter written 
the 4th of February last, unto T. C. in 
prison.” The substance of the letter 
is such as to make it strange that 
Cartwright should not at once have 
declined receiving communications 
from such a person. Cosin adds, p. 
15. ‘‘For resolution also herein, by 
the help of his diligent fellow-labourer 
John ap Henry alas a Penry, he 
solicited the reformed preachers of 
some foreign parts.” And p. 20. 
““ Arthington at one of his examina- 
tions confessed that Penry sent a 
letter unto him forth of Scotland, 
wherein he signified that reformation 
must shortly be erected in England. 
. . . Now it is sure that Penry con- 
veyed himself privily into England, 
and was lurking about London at the 
selfsame time when these other pro- 
phets arose in Cheapside.” See also 


582 Brownists and Barrowists 
Whom advertised they of their purpose? Whose assistance by prayers 
did they request? But we deal injuriously with them to lay this 
to their charge; for they reproved and condemned it. How? Did they 
disclose it to the magistrate, that it might be suppressed? Or were they 
rather content to stand aloof and see the end of it, and loath to quench 
the Spirit? No doubt these mad practitioners were of their society, 
with whom before, and in the practice of their madness they had most 
affinity. Hereof read Dr. Bancroft’s book.'® 

A third inducement may be to dislike of the Discipline, if we consider 
not only how far the reformers themselves have proceeded, but what 
others upon their foundations have built. Here come the Brownists 
in the first rank, their lineal descendants, who have seized upon a 
number of strange opinions; whereof although their ancestors the 
reformers were never actually possessed, yet by right and interest from 
them derived, the Brownists and Barrowists hath [have?] taken 
possession of them. For if the positions of the reformers be true, 
I cannot see how the main and general conclusions of Brownism 
should be false. For upon these two points, as I conceive, they stand. 
1. That because we have no Church, they are to sever themselves from 


Ded. to Whitg. p. 6. note 8. But 
Cartwright in his Afology against... 
Sutcliffe, 1596, affirms that herefused to 
receive the letter, or to see Coppinger : 
and that he discouraged his proceed- 
ings in every possible way. Personally 
indeed he seems to be exculpated. 
Consult ch. xi. of Brook’s Memoir of 
Thomas Cartwright, pp. 428-431. Ve 
18[ Dangerous Positions, b. iv. 
—14.] 

Ἢ (Ὦρ. Cooper’s Admon. Be the 
People OF England, 1589, p SOU 
the state of the clergy Shalt ba made 
contemptible, and the best reward of 
learning a mere pension, he (Satan) 
foreseeth that neitheryoung flourishing 
wits will easily incline themselves to 
godly learning, neither will their 
parents and friends suffer them to 
make that the end of their travail. 
To bring this to pass, he worketh his 
devices by sundry kinds of men. I. 
By such as be papists in heart, but 
yet can clap their hands and set for- 
ward this purpose, because they see it 
the next way either to overthrow the 
course of the gospel, or by great and 
needless alteration to hazard and en- 
danger the state of the commonwealth. 
Of the second sort are certain worldly 
and godless epicures, which can pre- 
tend religion, and yet pass not which 
end thereof go forward, so they may 


be partakers of that spoil which in 
this alteration is hoped for. The 
third sort, in some respect the best, 
but of all other most dangerous, be- 
cause they give opportunity and 
countenance to the residue, and make 
their endeavours seem zealous and 
godly. These be such which in 
doctrine agree with the present state, 
and show themselves to have a desire of 
perfection in all things, and in some 
respect, indeed, have no evil meaning, 
but through inordinate zeal are so 
carried, that they see not how great 
dangers by such devices they draw into 
the church and state of this realm.” ] 

2[Brownists’ TZrue Confession, 
1596, art. 31. ‘* That these ecclesi- 
astical assemblies, remaining in 
confusion and bondage under this 
antichristian ministry, courts, canons, 
worship, ordinances, etc., without 
freedom or power to redress any 
enormity, have not in this confusion 
and subjection Christ their Prophet, 
Priest and King; neither can be in 
this estate (whilst we judge them by 
the rules of God’s word) esteemed the 
true, orderly gathered, or constituted 
churches of Christ, whereof the faith- 
ful ought to become or stand members, 
or to have any spiritual communion 
with them in their public worship and 
administration.’’] 
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us 2. That without civil authority they are to erecta Church of their 
own. And if the former of these be true, the latter I suppose will 
follow. For if above all things men be to regard their salvation, and 
if out of the Church there be no salvation ; it followeth, that if we have 
no Church, we have no means of salvation, and therefore separation 
from us, in that respect, both lawful and necessary: as also that men 
so separated from the false and counterfeit Church are to associate 
themselves unto some Church ; not to ours ; to the Popish much less ; 
therefore to one of their own making. Now the ground of all these 
inferences being this, that in our Church there is no means of salvation, 
is out of the reformers’ principles most clearly to be proved. For 
wheresoever any matter of faith unto salvation necessary is denied, 
there can be no means of salvation: but in the Church of England, the 
Discipline, by them accounted a matter of faith, and necessary to 
salvation, is not only denied, but impugned, and the professors thereof 
oppressed: Ergo. Again, (but this reason perhaps is weak), every 
true Church of Christ acknowledgeth the whole Gospel of Christ: the 
Discipline, in their opinion, is a part of the Gospel,” and yet by 
our Church resisted : Ergo. Again, the Discipline is essentially united 
to the Church: by which term, essen¢zally, they must mean either an 
essential part, or an essential property. Both which ways it must 
needs be, that where that essential Discipline is not, neither is there 
any Church. If therefore between them and the Brownists there 
should be appointed a solemn disputation, whereof with us they have 
been oftentimes so earnest challengers ; it doth not yet appear what 
other answer they could possibly frame to these and the like arguments, 
wherewith they might be pressed, but fairly to deny the conclusion (for 


*1[Jbzd. art. 32. ‘‘ That by God’s 


well guiding of their own families, 
commandment all that will be saved 


they are willingly to join together in 


must with speed come forth of this 
anti-christian estate, leaving the sup- 
pression of it to the magistrate to 
whom it belongeth. And that both 
all such as have received or exercised 
any of these false offices or any pre- 
tended function or ministry in or to 
this false and antichristian constitu- 
tion, are willingly in God’s fear to 
give over and leave those unlawful 
offices ; and that none also, of what 
sort or condition soever, do give any 
part of their goods, lands, money, or 
money worth to the maintenance of 
this false ministry and worship, upon 
any commandment or under any 
colour whatsoever.” ] 

2 [Jbid. art. 33. ‘‘ That being come 
forth out of this anti-christian estate 
unto the freedom and true profession 
of Christ, besides the instructing and 


Christian communion and orderly 
covenant, and by confession of faith 
and obedience of Christ to unite them- 
selves into peculiar congregations ; 
wherein, as members of one body 
whereof Christ is the only head, they 
are to worship and serve God accord- 
ing to His word, remembering to 
keep holy the Lord’s day.” And art. 
42. ‘* That if God withhold the magis- 
trates’ allowance and _ furtherance 
herein, they yet proceed together in 
Christian covenant and communion 
thus to walk in the obedience of 
Christ, even through the midst of all 
trials and afflictions,” etc. ] 

3(T. C. ii. Reply, p. 1. ‘‘ We offer 
to shew the Discipline to be a part of 
the Gospel, and so to have a common 
cause.” Comp. Zcc. Pod. iii. 2.] 
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584 Motives of ‘godless politics’ 
all the premises are their own), or rather ingeniously [ingenuously Ὁ] 
to reverse their own principles before laid, whereon so foul absurdities 
have been so firmly built. What further proofs you can bring out of 
their high words, magnifying the Discipline, I leave to your better 
remembrance: but above all points, I am desirous this one should be 
strongly inforced against them, because it wringeth them most of all, 
and is of all others (for aught I see) the most unanswerable. You may 
notwithstanding say that you would be heartily glad these their 
positions might so be salved as the Brownists might not appear to have 
issued out of their loins; but until that be done, they must give us 
leave to think that they have cast the seed whereout these tares are 
grown. 

Another sort of men there is, which have been content to run on 
with the reformers for a time, and to make them poor instruments of 
their own designs. These are a sort of godless politics,” who perceiv- 
ing the plot of Discipline to consist of these two parts, the overthrow of 
episcopal, and erection of presbyterial authority, and that this latter can 
take no place till the former be removed, are content to join with them 
in the destructive part of Discipline, bearing them in hand, that in the 
other also they shall find them as ready. But when time shall come, 
it may be they would be as loath to be yoked with that kind of 
regiment, as now they are willing to be released from this. These 
men’s ends in all their actions is τὸ ἔδιον, their pretence and colour, 
reformation. Those things which under this colour they have effected 
to their own good, are: 1. By maintaining a contrary faction, they have 
kept the clergy always in awe, and thereby made them more pliable 


°4(7The Brownists themselves took 
this view so strongly as to call the 
Puritan preachers mere hypocrites for 
shrinking from it. ‘‘ As for the priests 
and preachers of the land; they of all 
other men have bewrayed their notable 
hypocrisy, that standing erewhile 
against the English Romish hierarchy, 
and their popish abominations, have 
now so readily submitted themselves 
to the beast, and are not only content 
to yield their canonical obedience unto 
him, and receive his mark, but in 
most hostile manner oppose and set 
themselves against us... . These 
have long busied themselves in seek- 
ing out new shifts and cavils to turn 
away the truth, which presseth them 
so sore; and have at last been driven 
to palpable and gross absurdities, 
seeking to daub up that ruinous anti- 
christian muddy wall which them- 
selves did once craftily undermine. 
And herein we report us to the 
learned discourses of Dr. Robert 


Some and Mr. Giffard . . . . With 
what equity now can these priests so 
blaspheme and persecute us for re- 
jecting the heavy yoke of their 
tyrannous prelates, whom they them- 
selves call anti-christian and bishops 
of the Devil? for forsaking their 
priesthood, which they have com- 
plained is not the right ministery ?” 
Preface to the Brownists’ 7Z7rwe 
Confession, 1596. | 

°°[Keble considers that the well- 
known French party of the ““ Poli- 
tiques” is here in Cranmer’s mind. 
He quotes Davila’s account of the for- 
mation of the party under the year 
1573, Book V. ‘‘ They had formeda 
kind of third party, which had no 
religious basis and made no difference 
between the two religions. It aimed 
only at the reform of the State and 
began to call itself the party of the 
Politics or of the malcontents.” But 
compare Hooker’s language, p. 23 and 
Pp. 435, and the notes there, ὃ and 2. 
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and willing to buy their peace. 2. By maintaining an opinion of 
equality among ministers, they have made way to their own purposes 
for devouring cathedral churches and bishops’ livings. 3. By exclaim- 
ing against abuses in the Church they have carried their own corrupt 
dealings in the civil state more covertly. For, such is the nature of the 
multitude, they are not able to apprehend many things at once, so 
as being possessed with dislike or liking of any one thing, many other 
in the mean-time may escape them without being perceived. 4. They 
have sought to disgrace the clergy in entertaining a conceit in men’s 
minds, and confirming it by continual practice, that men of learning, 
and specially of the clergy, which are employed in the chiefest kind of 
learning, are not to be admitted, or sparingly admitted to matters 
of state ; contrary to the practice of all well-governed commonwealths, 
and of our own till these late years. 

A third sort of men there is, though not descended from the 
reformers, yet in part raised and greatly strengthened by them, namely, 
the cursed crew of Atheists. This also is one of those points, which 
I am desirous you should handle most effectually, and strain yourself 
therein to all points of motion and affection, as in that of the Brownists, 
to all strength and sinews of reason. This is a sort most damnable, 
and yet by the general suspicion of the world at this day most 
common. ‘The causes of it, which are in the parties themselves, 
although you handle in the beginning of the fifth book, yet here again 
they may be touched ; but the occasions of help and furtherance which 
by the reformers have been yielded unto them, are as I conceive, two ; 
senseless preaching, and disgracing of the ministry ; for how should 
not men dare to impugn that which neither by force of reason nor by 
authority of persons is maintained? But in the parties themselves 
these two causes I conceive of Atheism. 1. More abundance of wit 
than judgment, and of witty than judicious learning ; whereby they are 
more inclined to contradict anything, than willing to be informed 
of the truth. They are not therefore men of sound learning for the 
most part, but smatterers ; neither is their kind of dispute so much by 
force of argument, as by scoffing. Which humour of scoffing and 
turning matters most serious into merriment, is now become so 
common, as we are not to marvel what the Prophet means by “the 
seat of scorners,” nor what the Apostles by foretelling of ‘‘scorners to 
come” ; our own age hath verified their speech unto us. Which also 
may be an argument against these scoffers and Atheists themselves, 
seeing it hath been so many ages ago foretold, that such men the latter 
days of the world should afford; which could not be done by any 
other spirit save that whereunto things future and present are alike. 
And even for the main question of the resurrection, whereat they stick 
so mightily, was it not plainly foretold that men should in the latter 


%8(P. 23, note 8. ] 
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times say, “Where is the promise of His coming?” Against the 
creation, the ark, and divers other points exceptions are said to be 
taken ; the ground whereof is superfluity of wit without ground of learn- 
ing and judgment. A second cause of Atheism is sensuality, which 
maketh men desirous to remove all stops and impediments of their 
wicked life: among which because religion is the chiefest, so as neither 
in this life without shame they can persist therein, nor (if that be true) 
without torment in the life to come ; they whet their wits to annihilate 
the joys of heaven, wherein they see (if any such be) they can have no 
part ; and likewise the pains of hell, wherein their portion must needs 
be very great. They labour therefore not that they may not deserve 
those pains, but that, deserving them, there may be no such pains to 
seize upon them. But what conceit can be imagined more base than 
that man should strive to persuade himself even against the secret 
instinct (no doubt) of his own mind, that his soul is as the soul of a 
beast, mortal and corruptible with the body? Against which barbar- 
ous opinion their own Atheism is a very strong argument. For were 
not the soul a nature separable from the body, how could it enter into 
discourse of things merely spiritual, and nothing at all pertaining to 
the body? Surely the soul were not able to conceive any thing of 
heaven, no not so much as to dispute against heaven and against God, 
if there were not in it somewhat heavenly, and derived from God. 

The last which have received strength and encouragement from the 
reformers, are Papists ; against whom although they are most bitter 
enemies, yet unwittingly they have given them great advantage. For 
what can any enemy rather desire than the breach and dissension of 
those which are confederates against him? Wherein they are to 
remember, that if our communion with Papists in some few ceremonies 
do so much strengthen them, as is pretended, how much more doth 
this division and rent among ourselves; especially seeing it is 
maintained to be, not in light matters only, but even in matter of faith 
and salvation? Which over-reaching speech of theirs, because it is so 
open to advantage both for the Barrowist and the Papist, we are to 
wish and hope for, that they will acknowledge it to have been spoken 
rather in heat of affection, than with soundness of judgment ; and that 
through their exceeding love to that creature of Discipline which 
themselves have bred, nourished, and maintained, their mouth in 
commendation of her did somewhat overflow. 

From hence you may proceed (but the means of connexion I leave 
to yourself) to another discourse, which I think very meet to be 
handled either here or elsewhere at large: the parts whereof may be 
these: 1. That in this cause between them and us, men are to sever 
the proper and essential points and controversy, from those which are 
accidental. The most essential and proper are these two: overthrow 
of episcopal, erection of presbyterial authority. But in these two 
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points whosoever joineth with them is accounted of their number ; 
whosoever in all other points agreeth with them, yet thinketh the 
authority of bishops not unlawful, and of elders not necessary, may 
justly be severed from their retinue. Those things therefore which 
either in the persons, or in the laws and orders themselves are faulty, 
may be complained on, acknowledged and amended ; yet they no 
whit the near[er] their main purpose. For what if all errors by them 
supposed in our Liturgy were amended, even according to their own 
hearts’ desire ; if non-residence, pluralities, and the like, were utterly 
taken away ; are their lay-elders therefore presently authorized, their 
sovereign ecclesiastical jurisdiction established ? 

But even in their complaining against the outward and accidental 
matters in Church government, they are many ways faulty. 1. In 
their end which they propose to themselves. For in declaiming 
against abuses, their meaning is not to have them redressed, but by 
disgracing the present state, to make way for their own Discipline. 
As therefore in Venice, if any senator should discourse against the 
power of their senate, as being either too sovereign or too weak in 
government, with purpose to draw their authority to a moderation, it 
might well be suffered ; but not so, if it should appear he spake with 
purpose to induce another state by depraving the present: so in ali 
causes belonging either to church or commonwealth, we are to have 
regard what mind the complaining part doth bear, whether of amend- 
ment, or of innovation, and accordingly either to suffer or suppress 
it. Their objection therefore is frivolous, “Why, may not men speak 
against abuses?” Yes, but with desire to cure the part affected, 
not to destroy the whole. 2. A second fault is in their manner of 
complaining, not only because it is for the most part in bitter and re- 
proachful terms, but also because it is unto the common people, 
judges incompetent and insufficient, both to determine any thing 
amiss, [and] for want of skill and authority to amend it. Which 
also discovereth their intent and purpose to be rather destructive 
than corrective. 3. Thirdly, those very exceptions which they take, 
are frivolous and impertinent. Some things indeed they accuse as 
impious: which if they may appear to be such, God forbid they 
should be maintained. 

Against the rest it is only alleged, that they are idle ceremonies 
without use, and that better and more profitable might be devised. 
Wherein they are doubly deceived: for neither is it a sufficient 
plea to say, “This must give place, because a better may be de- 
vised” ; and in our judgments of better and worse, we oftentimes 
conceive amiss, when we compare those things which are in device 


with those which are in practice: for the imperfections of the one 2 


are hid, till by time and trial they be discovered; the others are 
already manifest and open to all. But last of all (which is a point 
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in my opinion of great regard, and which I am desirous to have 
enlarged) they do not see that for the most part when they strike 
at the state ecclesiastical, they secretly wound the civil state. For 
personal faults, what can be said against the Church, which may not 
also agree to the commonwealth? In both states men have always 
been and will be always men, sometimes blinded with error, most 
commonly perverted by passions: many unworthy have been and 
are advanced in both, many worthy not regarded. As for abuses 
which they pretend to be in the laws themselves ; when they inveigh 
against non-residence, do they take it a matter lawful or expedient 
in the civil state, for a man to have a great and gainful office in the 
north, himself continually remaining in the south? fe ‘that hath 
an office let him attend hts office. When they condemn plurality of 
livings spiritual to the pit of hell, what think they of infinite [in- 
finity?] of temporal promotions? By the great philosopher (Pod. 
lib. ii. cap. 977) it is forbidden as a thing most dangerous to com- 
monwealths, that by the same man many great offices should be 
exercised. When they deride our ceremonies as vain and frivolous, 
were it hard to apply their exceptions even to those civil ceremonies, 
which at the coronation, in parliament, and all courts of justice, are 
used? Were it hard to argue even against circumcision, the ordi- 
nance of God, as being a cruel ceremony: against the passover, as 
being ridiculous ; shod, girt, a staff in their hand, to eat a lamb? 

To conclude: You may exhort the clergy (or what if you direct 
your conclusion not to the clergy in general, but only to the learned in 
or of both universities ?), you may exhort them to a due consideration 
of all things, and to a right esteem and valuing of each thing in that 
degree wherein it ought to stand: for it oftentimes falleth out, what 
men have either devised themselves, or greatly delighted in, the price 
and the excellency thereof they do admire above desert. The chiefest 
labour of a Christian should be to know, of a minister to preach Christ 
crucified ; in regard whereof not only worldly things, but even things 
otherwise precious, even the Discipline itself is vile and base: whereas 
now, by the heat of contention and violence of affection, the zeal of men 
towards the one hath greatly decayed their love to the other. Here- 
unto therefore they are to be exhorted, to “preach Christ crucified,” 
the mortification of the flesh, the renewing of the spirit ; not those 
things which in time of strife seem precious, but passions being 
allayed, are vain and childish. FINIS. 


"Cap. viil. ὃ 8. Φαῦλον δ᾽ ἂν δόξειεν bad thing that the same man should 
εἶναι καὶ τὸ πλείους ἀρχὰς τὸν αὐτὸν hold many offices, which among the 
ἄρχειν, ὅπερ εὐδοκιμεῖ παρὰ τοῖς Καρχη- Carthaginians is considered right. 
δονίοις᾽ ἕν γὰρ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἔργον ἄριστ᾽ For one office is best executed by one 
ἀποτελεῖται. ‘* But it would seem a man.” ] 
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APPENDIX No. II. 


A CHRISTIAN LETTER of certain English Protestants, unfained 
favourers of the present state of religion, authorised and professed 
in ENGLAND: unto that reverend and learned man, Mr. R. Hoo. 
requiring resolution in certain matters of doctrine (which seem to 
overthrow the foundation of Christian religion, and of the Church 
among us) expressly contained in his five books of Zcclestastical 


Policy. 1599.1 


When men dream they are asleep, and when men sleep the enemy 
soweth tares, and tares take root and hinder the good corn of the 


1(This is the title-page, or page I, 
of the Christian Letter. It is repeated 
on p. 3. The verso of the title page 
is blank. The pages of the original 
edition are given below at the side of 
the text. Pages 1 and 2 are filled 
with comments by Hooker, as follows : 

On title-page.] ‘‘ The title of my 
answer to this. To the Penman ofa 
Letter entitled Christian, (and pub- 
lished with his name against whom it 
is writ), in the name of certain English 
Protestants.” [The clause in brackets 
is crossed out. C. and P. i. cxviii.] 

ΚΕ Credo apostolos nostros, nec cum 
suspicerentur ab hominibus inflatos 
fuisse, nec cum despicerentur elisos. 
Neutra quippe tentatio defuit illis 
viris; nam et credentium celebraban- 
tur preeconio, et persequentium male- 
dictis infamabantur.” Aug. Doct. 
Christ. ii. 20. [Migne, S.L. xxxiv. 
7. “1 believe that our apostles 
were not puffed up when they were 
honoured by men, nor crushed when 
they were despised. They escaped 
neither temptation ; for by the praise 
of believers they were made famous, 
and by the reproaches of persecutors 
they were disgraced.” ] 

**Prorsus si quid veri me tenere 
vel scio vel credo vel puto, in quo 


aliter sentis ; quantum dat Dominus, 
sine tua injuria conabor asserere.” 
Aug. ad Hieron. Ep. 15. [4]. 73. 
Migne, S.L. xxxiii. 249. 
word, if I know or believe or think 
that I hold anything of the truth as to 
which you differ from me, as much as 
God gives me I will endeavour to 
assert, without affront to you.” For 
the correspondence between Augus- 
tine and Jerome, see D.C.B. iii. 45.] 

“« As hitherto I have always framed 
myself to respect truth with reverence, 
and error with compassion, so I would 
be loth to begin in you a change of 
that course, wherein I could never yet 
find any inconvenience. 

It appeareth clear throughout the 
course of his whole book that this 
fellow did in no one point of doctrine 
understand either what he pretendeth 
the Church of England to establish, 
or what he allegeth as said by the 
adversary; or what he would bear 
men in hand to be contradicted by 
the one and craftily upheld by the 
other; but showeth such pitiful and 
palpable ignorance even in every 
article, as for mine own part I am 
ashamed that the common enemy of 
us both should see, being forward 
enough thereby to imagine that 
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Church before it be espied. 


Therefore wise men “through silence 


permit nothing loosely to pass away as ina dream.” Your offer then, 
Master Hoo. is godly and laudable, to “inform men of the estate of 


great blindness must needs reign 
there where such a champion as this 
fighteth without eyes.”—H. [C. and 
P. i. cxviil. ] 

‘* All things written in this book 
I humbly and meekly submit to the 
censure of the grave and reverend 
Prelates within this land, to the judg- 
ment of learned men, and the sober 
consideration of all others. Wherein 
I may haply err as others before me 
have done, but an heretic by the help 
of Almighty God I will never be.”— 
H. [C. and P. i. iv. Keble printed 
this in 1836 as a motto on the title- 
page of his edition of Hooker’s works. } 

** What should the world do with 
the old musty doctors? Allege 
Scripture, and shew it alleged in the 
sense that Calvin alloweth, and it is 
of more force in any man’s defence, 
and to the proof ofany assertion, than 
if ten thousand Augustines, Jeromes, 
Chrysostomes, Cyprians, or whosoever 
else were brought forth. Do we not 
daily see that men are accused of 
heresy for holding that which the 
fathers held, and that they never are 
clear if they find not somewhat in 
Calvin to justify themselves?” —H.[C. 
and P. i. 139. 81. 

On page 2, Ὁ. and P. i. cxviii, 
cxix.] Pericles convitiis certare re- 
cusat, quod qui vincat victo deterior 
sit.” Phil. Jud. p. 138. De Agrécult. 
ps? 122: wl Raris} 19525 te: e247 an 
Yonge’s trans. ‘‘ Wherefore one of 
the ancients when challenged to a 
contest of abuse, said, ‘I will never 
engage in such a contest as that 
in which he who wins is more dis- 
honoured than he who is defeated.’ 
Hooker’s Latin is taken from the 
Index, under ‘ Pericles.’ ”] 

“Veritas est lux quam Sophiste, 
consuetudo, conjectura, et falsus testis 
corrumpunt.” [‘‘ Truth is a light 
which sophists, custom, guessing and 
the false witness corrupt.” The sen- 
tence is from the Index to Philo’s 
Works, 1552, Paris, under ‘ Veritas.’ 
Fourteen passages are referred to. ] 

*<Deus rerum omnium certissimus, 
et similis incerto.” Tertul. p. 635. 
[‘‘God the most certain of all things 
is yet like something uncertain.” 


Quoted from the comment of Fran- 
ciscus Zephyrus of Florence on c. 17 
of the Afology. Paris, 1556, tome ii. ] 

ΚΕ Sapiens in eo quod est sapiens, 
intentio ejus est perquirere veritatem, 


non facere dubitationes, et ponere 
involutiones in opinionibus.” Aver. 
Disp. Metaph. fol. 148, p. 1. [‘* The 


aim of the wise man in so far as he is 
wise is to find truth, not to raise doubts 
and confuse opinion.” Quoted from 
the Dézsputationes in Metaphysicis, 
called also Destructio Destructionum 
Philosophie Algazelis, by Averroes, 
printed in Aristotle’s Works. It is 
fol. 67, p. 2, in vol. ix, Venice, 1573.] 
**Qui falsum aliquid in principio 
sumunt, verisimilitudine inducti, ne- 
cesse est eos in ea quae consequuntur 
incurrere.” Lactant, p. 178 (1. 3. c. 24, 
Institutions.) [Migne, S.L. vi. 426. 
The reference in brackets to the 772- 
stitutions is not in Hooker’s hand, 
but apparently by Fulman. The 
quotation is not verbally exact. 
“Those who take in the beginning 
some false position, led away by the 
appearance of truth, must go on to 
the conclusions which follow.’’] ‘‘ Ne- 
cesse est falsa esse que rebus falsis 
congruunt,” p. 178. [This is the 
conclusion of the previous sentence. 
‘*(So they fall into many absurdities), 
for those things must be false which 
are deduced from what is false.”] 
““Cum [autem] primis habuerint 
fidem, qualia sint ea que sequuntur 
non circumspiciunt, sed defendunt 
omni modo, cum debeant prima [illa] 
utrumne vera sint an falsa ex conse- 
quentibus judicare,” p. 178. [The 
previous sentence continued; ‘‘ But 
having confidence in their premises 
they do not regard carefully the charac- 
ter of the conclusions, but defend them 
by every method; when they ought 
to judge by the conclusions whether 
those premises are true or false.””] 
“‘Sermo de scientia quam Deus 
gloriosus de Se et de aliis habet est 
prohibitus. Quanto magis ponere 
eum in scriptis. Nam non pervenit 
intelligentia vulgi ad tales profundi- 
tates; et cum disputatur ab eis in 
hoc, destruitur divinitas apud eos. 
Quare disputatio eis de hac scientia 
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the Church of God established among us.”* For the teachers of 
righteous things are highly to be commended: and he that leadeth 
men rightly to judge “of the Church of God” is to be beloved of all 
men. Howbeit sometimes goodly promises are mere formal; and 
great offers serve only to hoodwink such as mean well. And, as bya 
fair shew of wishing well our first parents were foully deceived, so 
is there a cunning framed method, by excellency of words and enticing 
speeches of man’s wisdom, to beguile and bewitch the very Church ot ° 
God ; and such as are used for this purpose come in sheep’s clothing ; 
for he translateth himself into an angel of light who blindeth all men 
with utter darkness. When we, therefore, your loving countrymen 
(unfeignedly favouring the present state, and embracing from our 
hearts the Gospel of Christ as it is preached and professed in England, 


prohibita est, cum sufficiat in feelicita- 
tem eorum ut intelligant id quod 
potest percipere intelligentia eorum. 
Quare lex cujus intentio prima fuit 
docere vulgus non defecit circa intelli- 
gentiam harum rerum ex iis que sunt 
in homine, sed ad faciendum intelli- 
gere aliqua de Deo indiguit assimila- 
tione Ejus, instrumentis humanis. Ut 
dixit, ‘Manus Ejus fundavit terram, et 
dextra Ejus mensuravit ccelum.’ Et 
hzec quidem quzestio est propria sapi- 
entibus, quos dedicavit Deus veritati.” 
Aver. fol. 208. [‘‘ Speech is forbidden 
about the knowledge which the glorious 
God has of Himself and others. How 
much more to put speech in writing ! 
For the intelligence of the crowd does 
not reach to such profundities, and 
when they dispute all sense of divinity 
is lost by them. Therefore disputa- 
tion about this knowledge is for- 
bidden them, since it suffices for their 
happiness that they should understand 
what their intelligence can grasp. 
Therefore the law, whose first aim was 
to teach the crowd, has not faiied as 
regards comprehension of these things 
from anything in man, but to produce 
comprehension of anything about God 
a likening of Him to human instru- 
ments was necessary. As it is said, 
* His hand laid the foundations of the 
earth, and His right hand measured 
the heaven.’ And this enquiry belongs 
to the wise whom God has dedicated 
to truth.” Fol. 90 of the vol. cited 
above. The passage is headed, ‘‘ Quo 
pacto debeat tradi scientia vulgaribus, 
quo sapientibus. ”] 

“ Aliquando est opinio, quz erit 
venenum in aliquibus hominibus et 


nutrimentum in aliis.” Fol. 209. 
[‘‘Sometimes we meet with an 
opinion which to some men is a 
poison, to others a food.” Jézd. Fol. 
91.} 

**Cum impossibile sit quin loqua- 
mur in hac queestione, dicimus de ea 
secundum quod requirit vis loquelz 
de ea, et apud eum qui non est assue- 
factus in rebus in quibus se debet 
exercere ante considerationem in hac 
queestione.” Fol. 209. [‘‘Since we must 
speak on this subject, we say regarding 
it what the force of speech demands 
concerning it, and we address him 
who is not accustomed to things in 
which he ought to exercise himself 
before consideration of this subject.”] 

Γνῶμαι ai μὲν τῶν ἄρτι μανθάνειν 
ἀρχομένων ἄστατοι καὶ ἀνίδρυτοι. 
[‘‘ The opinions of those just begin- 
ning their studies are unsteady and 
unsettled.” Probably quoted from 


_ Philo.] 


2««That it was not my purpose, 
though it were my profession, to write 
for men’s information concerning the 
state of the Church of England. That 
they which are sincere minded men 
indeed were almost deceived by the 
fair speeches wherewith I cloak and 
colour mine intent. That calling at 
the length their wits unto them they 
saw very great presumptions whereby 
I might be taken for a close enemy to 
the faith and doctrine of this Church, 
in show a maintainer of the govern- 
ment of God’s house, in deed an 
incendiary, one set to fire the house 
of God for other men’s better oppor- 
tunity to rifle it.’—H. [C. and P. i. 
xviii. ] 
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4 being ready every hour to give up our lives for God’s glory, and the 
honour of our Queen)* having so goodly a champion to offer combat in 
our defence, were made very secure ; and, by the sweet sound of your 
melodious style, almost cast into a dreaming sleep; we, happily 
remembering your Preface, that there might be some other cause,* 
opened at the length our heavy eyes, and casting some more earnest 
and intentive sight into your manner of fight, it seemed unto us that 
covertly and underhand you did bend all your skill and force against 
the present state of our English Church; and by colour of defending 
the discipline and government thereof, to make questionable and 
bring in contempt the doctrine and faith itself. For we saw the 
theme and the cause you have in hand to be notable simples, whereof 
a skilful Popish apothecary can readily make some fine potion, or 
sweet smelling ointment, to bring heedless men into the pleasant 
dream of wed/-weening, while they closely set on fire the house of God. 
And may we not truly say, that under the shew of inveighing against 
Puritans, the chiefest points of Popish blasphemy are many times and 
in many places, by divers men not obscurely broached, both in ser- 
mons and in writing, to the great grief of many faithful subjects who 
pray for the blessed and peaceable continuance of her most gracious 
Majesty, and of the estate of the Church of Jesus Christ as it is now 
established among us: And verily such a thing offered itself unto our 
eyes in reading your books, and we had not skill how to judge other- 
wise of the handling of your pen and of the scope of your matter! 
Notwithstanding, because rash judgment may prejudice honest tra- 
vails, and faithful labourers may have their unadvised slips; and we 
could not tell how zeal, love, or glory, might carry a man of such 
towardly and excellent gifts, in the first shewing of himself to the 
world; or that an earnest striving and bending yourself in heat of 
disputation against the one side might dazzle your eyes, and draw 
your hand at unawares too far and too favourable to the other side ; 
or else peradventure we might mistake your meaning, and so we 
should do you wrong against our wills; we thought it, therefore, our 
part, in regard of our duty to the Church, and most agreeing to 
charity, both for your credit and our ease, in all Christian love to 
entreat you, that as you tender the good estate of Christ’s Church 
among us, and of thousands converted to the Gospel, you would in like 


wm 


8*Who driveth you to this pro- 
fession.” —H. [C. and P. i. xix.] 

4[Hooker says he seeks for truth, 
“ΠΩ͂ for that cause (for no other, 
God He knoweth) hath undertaken 
the burdensome labour of this painful 
kind of conference.”—Pref. i. §3. 
Compare also the first sentence of 
the Preface: ‘* Though for no other 
cause, yet for this, That posterity may 


know we have not loosely through 
silence permitted things to pass away 
as in a dream; there shall be for 
men’s information extant thus much 
concerning the present state of the 
Church of God established amongst 
us, and their careful endeavour that 
would have upheld the same.” C. 
and) ἘΦ αν 125. 
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public manner (but plainly and directly) shew unto us and all English 
Protestants, your own true meaning ; and how your words, in divers 
things do agree with the doctrine established among us :° and that 
not only for avoiding of offence given to many godly and religious 
Christians ; but also, that the atheists, Papists, and other heretics be 
not encouraged by your so hard and so harsh style (beating as it were, " 
as we verily think, against the very heart of all true Christian doctrine 
professed by her Majesty and the whole state of this realm) to despise 
and set light by her sacred Majesty, the reverend Fathers of our 
Church, and the whole cause of our religion. We have made choice 
therefore, of a few principal things which trouble many Godly-minded 
Christians who advisedly read over your books, that by the sincere 
answering, and upright clearing of them you might satisfy us all, both 
in them and in all the rest, and free yourself from all suspicion of 
falsehood or treachery, and make us able to give a reason of defence 
unto all such as stumble at your writings. And for your better ease 
herein, and our more ready satisfaction, we have compared your 
positions and assertions, in your long discourses, unto the Articles of 
Religion set forth Anno Domini 1562, and confirmed by Parliament 
the 13th of her Majesty’s most blessed and joyful reign ; and, unto the 
apologies of such reverend Fathers and chief pillars of our Church, as 
from time to time since the Gospel began to shine among us, have 
written and preached and every way laboured to advance and defend 
the same, with the Liturgy and Church government established among 
us. If you, therefore, good Master Hoo. will make it to appear to the 
world, that in these points you are all one in judgment with the 
Church of England; and, that your such speeches wherewith your Godly 
brethren are grieved, may bear such sense and meaning ; or else, (as 
every humble Christian will do) freely and ingenuously acknowledge 
your unwilling oversight; or at the least (which we undoubtedly 
believe you will never be able) shew plainly and by good demonstra- 6 
tion, that all our reverend Fathers have hitherto been deceived ; then 
shall we hold ourselves very well contented and satisfied. Hoping, 
therefore, of your charitable, direct, plain, sincere, and speedy answer, 
we tender here our doubts unto your Christian consideration, and 
crave your brotherly resolution in manner and form following. 

One foundation of Christian faith professed by the English Church x. TheDeity 
is this, °There is one true and living God, etc. And, 7 Although we a: the Son. 


° ** That because they arelothto pre- _ were explained unto them for satisfac- 
judice honest travails by rash judg- tion in their doubts, whereby they 
ment, and it might be they mistook might be the better furnished to 
my meaning, they thought it fittest in _ satisfy others in my behalf.” —H. [C. 
charity, in great care of my credit, and P. i. 126.] 


and in all Christian love, to set abroad 6 Artic. i. De fide in sacrosanctam 
‘their suspicions and to give notice  Trinitatem. 
of alarm throughout her Majesty’s 7Quicunque vult, in the Book of 


dominions till such time as my mind Common Prayer. 
2 


2. The co- 
eternity of 
the Son. and 
proceeding 
of the Holy 
Ghost. 


7 


3. The holy 
Scripture 
contains all 
things neces- 
sary to Sal- 
vation. 


594. The Deity and Co-eternity of the Son 


acknowledge the three Persons to be God and Lord, yet the God- 
head of the Father and the Son is all one, etc. Here we crave of you 
Master Hoo. to explain your own meaning where you say, °“The Father 
alone is originally that Deity which Christ originally is not”: how the 
Godhead of the Father and of the Son be all one, and yet originally 
not the same Deity! And then teach us how far this differeth from 
the Heresy of Arius, who saith of God the Son, There was when He was 
not, who yet granteth that He was before all creatures, “of things 
which were not.” Whether such words weaken not the eternity of the 
Son in the opinion of the simple, or at the least make the Son inferior , 
to the Father in respect of the Godhead ; or else teach the ignorant, 
there be many Gods?” 

Another foundation of our belief; 1! The Son is the Word of the 
Father, from everlasting begotten of the Father, etc., and, The 
Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father and the Son. Where 
we hold the co-eternity of the Son with the Father by express 
literal mention in the Scriptures, found in these words: ‘The 
Lord hath possessed Me in the beginning of His way, etc. 
And again: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God, etc.; and again: ! Glorify 
Me Thou Father with Thine own self with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was. And we hold the proceeding of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son, by like express words of holy 
Scripture ; namely, ’ When the Comforter shall come Whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which pro- 
ceedeth of the Father, etc. Shew we pray you your full meaning where 
you say, 1“ The co-eternity of the Son of God with His Father, and the 
proceeding of the Spirit from the Father and the Son, are in Scripture 
nowhere to be found by express literal mention.” Whether there be not 
express literal mention of these two points in the former alleged places ; 
and whether such manner of speeches may not work a scruple in the 
weak Christian, to doubt of these articles, or at the least so underprop 
the Popish traditions, that men may the rather favour their allegations, 
when they see us fain to borrow of them.!” 

The Church of England professeth : 15 Holy Scripture containeth all 
things which are necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is neither 


8 Book v., page 113 [p. 246 above. ] 

®Socrat. lib. i. cap. 5. 

10**The Godhead of the Father 
and of the Son is no way denied 
but granted to be the same. The 
only thing denied is that the Person 
of the Son hath Deity or Godhead in 
such sort as the Father hath it.”—H. 
[@:vand ΕΛ ΣΟῚ 

1 Artic. ii, and v. 

12 Pyow. Vill. 22. 

TE [Von Me. Ue 


Ἐ Joh, xvii. 5. 
IV oR ἘΝῚ 20: 


16 Book i., pag. 86-87 [c. xiv. §2.] 

17 «* These places prove that there is 
undoubted ground for them in Scrip- 
ture whence they may be deduced as 
is confessed in the place cited, but 
that they are literally and verbatim 
set down you have not yet proved.” — 
H. [C. and P. i. xc. | But the note 
occurs only in the Dublin copy of the 
Christian Letter. ] 

18 Artic. vi. De divinis Scripturis. 
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read in it, neither can be proved thereby, is not to be exacted of any 
man, that it should be believed as an article of faith, or should be 
thought to be required unto the necessity of salvation. You on the 
other side say, “In actions of this kind,” speaking of direct, im- 
mediate, and proper necessity final to salvation, “our chiefest 
direction is from Scripture”; and again, “The insufficiency of the 
light of nature is by the light of Scripture fully and perfectly supplied.” 
And in another place, *° “It sufficeth that nature and Scripture do serve 
in such full sort, that they both jointly and not severally either of 
them be so complete, that unto everlasting felicity we need not the 
knowledge of anything more than these two, etc.” Where you seem 
unto us, that although you exclude traditions as a part of supernatural 
truth, yet you infer that the light of nature teacheth some knowledge 
natural which is necessary to salvation, and that the Scripture is a 
supplement and making perfect of that knowledge. Which being 
compared unto page 127, “1 where you affirm, that “the want of moral 
virtues excludeth from salvation”; and page 82, where you make 


faith, hope, and charity, to be taugh: only by supernatural truth ; it g 


seemeth to us that natural light, teaching moral virtues, teacheth things 
necessary to salvation, which yet is not perfect without that which 
supernatural knowledge in holy Scripture revealeth. Here we pray 
you to explain your own meaning, whether you think that there be 
any natural light teaching knowledge of things necessary to salvation, 
which knowledge is not contained in holy Scripture: “if you think, 
No; how then say you before, Not the Scripture severally, but 
nature and Scripture jointly, be complete unto everlasting felicity? 
If you say Yea, how then agree you with the belief of our Church, 
which affirmeth, that holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation? And here we pray you to shew us, whether nature teach 
anything touching Christ ; whether without or beside Him anything be 
necessary ; whether that in Him we be not *“ complete.” Lastly, 
whether you mean that the knowledge of human wisdom concerning 
God, have anything not expressed in Scripture, or that moral virtues 
are anywhere rightly taught but in holy Scripture, or that whatsoever 
they be taught, they be of such necessity, that the want of them 
exclude from salvation ; and what Scripture approveth such a saying ; 


19 Book ii. pag. 122. [c. viii. § 3. 
Cand P. 1. 331-25] 

Ξ0 Book i. pag. 88. [c. xiv. 8 5.] 

21 Line 36. [c. i. §7.] 

Kast) line, [c.. xg 4 Con- 
cerning that faith, hope, and charity, 
without which there can be no salva- 
tion, was there ever any mention 
made saving only in that law which 
God Himself hath from heaven 
revealed Ὁ 


23 ἐς They are matters of salvation I 
think which you handle in this book. 
If therefore determinable only by 
Scripture, why press you me so often 
with human authorities? Why allege 
you the Articles of Religion as the 
voice of the Church against me? Why 
cite youso many commentaries, books, 
and sermons, partly of Bishops, partly 
of others.”—H. [C. and P. i. 328.] 

*4 Coloss. ii. 10. 


4. Holy 


Scripture 
abovethe 9 


Church. 


596 Scripture is above the Church 

or that cases and matters of salvation be determinable by any other 
law than of holy Scripture? 5And then tell us how you understand 
these places following, and how they agree with this your position of 
the light of nature and moral virtues? °°“ A man is justified by faith 
without the works of the law.” 27“ Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name which is given under heaven 
amongst men by which we must be saved.” *“ The natural man per- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him, etc.” 29 Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” 

The reverend Fathers of our Church, to avouch our forsaking of the 
antichristian synagogue of Rome, and cleaving to the Scriptures of 
God, do so far make the judgment of the Scriptures above the Church, 
that with the ancient fathers they say, Ὁ “Τὴ time of dissension it is 
most behoveful for the people to have recourse unto the Scriptures”; 
and that we may in no wise believe the Churches themselves, unless 
they say and do such things as be agreeable to the Scriptures : *!“ The 
trial of Scriptures is necessary to discern the true Church from all 
false congregations, which all boast of the spirit of truth, as much as 
the true Church”; and, *? “ Only Scriptures are a sufficient warrant to 
every Christian to try what is the Word of God, and what is the word 
of man, etc.” But you, Master Hoo. do say: *8“ It is not the Word of 
God which doth or possibly can assure us, that we do well to think it 
His Word”; and again, **“ By experience we all know, that the first 
outward motive leading men so to esteem of the Scripture, is, the 
authority of God’s Church”: and a little before, * “ Scripture teacheth 
us that saving truth which God hath discovered to the world by 
revelation ; and it presumeth us taught otherwise that itself is divine 
and sacred,” Here we beseech you, Master Hoo. that if as our 
reverend Fathers affirm, we may no otherwise believe the Churches 
themselves, but as they agree to the Scriptures, and that by them the 
true Church is to be discerned, etc.; and that only Scriptures 


28 Rom. iii. 27. 
27 Act. iv. 12. 


25 ἐς Remember here to show the 2 7. ΤΣ Τῆς 


use of the law of nature in handling 
matters of religion. Are there not 
cases of salvation wherein a man may 
have controversy with infidels which 
believe not the Scriptures? And even 
with them which believe Scripture 
the law of nature notwithstanding is 
not without force, that any man to 
whom it is alleged can cast it off asa 
thing impertinent.”—H. [C. and P. 
i. 271.] “ΧΑ doctrine which would 
well have pleased Caligula, Nero, and 
such other monsters to hear. Had 
the apostles taught this it might have 
advanced them haply to honour. The 
contrary doctrine hath cost many 
saints and martyrs their lives.”—H. 
iC@zand Ran 321" 


29 Toh. iii. 3. 

0 Reply of Bp. Jewell against Harda- 
img, arti. 15, pag. 537. [Works, ii. 
688, Park. Soc.] 

31 Rejoind. to Brist. Reply by W. 
Fulk, pa. 84. [A Rejoinder to Bnsi- 
tow’s Reply, etc., 1581. Richard 
Bristow was Cardinal Allen’s ‘‘ right 
hand.” William Fulke, Cartwright’s 
ally, was in 1581 Master of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. See Dict. Wat. 
Biog.| 

32 Jbzd. pag. 99. 
Scriptures,” etc. ] 

98 Book ii. pag. 102. [c. iv. § 2.] 

*4 Book iii. pag. 146. [c. vill. § 14. ] 

35 Line 38. 
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sufficiently warrant the trial of God’s Word; what certainty of 
salvation we can have in any presuming or motive by the Church, if 
the Scripture cannot assure us that it is the Word of God? Are not 
these contradictory? Tell us therefore if your meaning be not, that 
the authority of the Church must do that which the Scriptures cannot 
do; namely, to assure us that they are the Word of God: And our 
reverend Fathers say, The Church cannot so assure us, unless we try 
it first to be the true Church by the Scriptures: are not these con- 
tradictory? They say, Only Scriptures warrant us what is the Word 
of God; you say, they cannot assure us of the Word of God, but 
presume us to be taught that thing otherwise: are not these contra- 
dictory? Have we not here good cause to suspect the underpropping 
of a Popish principle concerning the Church’s authority above the 
holy Scripture to the disgrace of the English Church? *If not, then 
reconcile your assertions unto theirs, and shew mercy and truth unto 
our reverend Fathers. And therewithal we pray you to expound 
either by experience or otherwise, whether the Word of God was 
received in the world and believed by men, by the virtue and authority 
of the witnesses, either prophets or apostles, or the holy Church ; or 
that such witnesses were not esteemed for the Word’s sake ; * and the 
Church alway approved both by God, and faithful men, as the same 
was described, commended, and ordered by the rule of holy Scripture? 
What think you of the * “ Beautiful feet that bring glad tidings,” and 
of “the kings, who for reverence stopped their mouths at it”; the 
people *°“pricked in heart” at Peter’s preaching ; and the men of Berea 
“searching the Scriptures”: whether that in all these, the testimony 
of man, as prophet, apostle, or Church, did authorise the Word of God 


that it was believed ; or the 32 “ demonstration ” of the spiritual power of - 


the Word itself? And was not this the meaning of St. Paul, when 


[Paris, 1566, tome ii. 


38** Vou have already done your 
best to make a jar between nature 
and Scripture. Your next endeavour 
is to do the like between Scripture 
and the Church. Your delight in 
conflicts doth make you dream of 
them where they are not.” —H. [C. 
and P. i. 376.] 

*7**T am sorry to see you in the 
grounds and elements of your religion 
so slenderly instructed. 

Fides nititur authoritate docentis. 
Docens autem confirmatam habet 
authoritatem persone virtute miracu- 
Jorum. Id quod omnino necessarium 
est propter ea que docet supra et 
preeter naturalem rationem : qua omnis 
probatio argumentosa nititur, quz 
fidem facit. Atque hoc Apostolus de 
se testatur, cum efficacem fuisse ser- 
monem suum asserit non vi humanz 
persuasionis, sed assistentis Spiritus ad 
opera miraculosa perficienda. Vide 
Tertull. cont. Gent. p. 637,”—H. 


From speaking 
of the testimony of the mind naturally 
Christian, Tertullian proceeds to in- 
sist, ‘‘ fiunt non nascuntur Christiani.” 
‘“Not birth but re-birth maketh 
Christians.” Afo/. c. xviii. C. and 
P. i. 376. ‘Faith depends on the 
authority of the teacher of it. But 
the teacher has the authority of his 
person confirmed by the power of 
miracles. This is particularly ne- 
cessary for those things which he 
teaches above and beyond natural 
reason. All proof by argument which 
produces faith depends on reason. 
This the Apostle testifies concerning 
himself when he asserts that his word 
was powerful not by force of human 
persuasion but by force of the Spirit 
helping him, for the working of 
miracles.” ] 

38 Fate, 111. 6. 14. 

39 Act. ii. 37, and xvii. II. 

4.7 (Goris) 4. 


598 And needs no witness to its truth ( 
rejecting letters of commendation, he affirmeth that the Corinthians | 
were “!his epistle written in their hearts, which is understood and read | 
of all men, etc.? Doth he not prefer the power of the Word, 4 
testifying of itself, by the conversion of the heart, before all other 
motives, and by it he himself was authorised in their consciences, and 
not it by him? 

Lastly, shew us where you find that the Scripture “ presumeth us 
taught otherwise, etc.” What think you, Is it of man, or by man; or 
of God, that it so presumeth? Or do not you presume against the 
Word of God, to set up man’s testimony, when we know that ® “the 
testimony of God is greater”? When the Jews and the Gentiles did 
both oppose themselves against the Gospel, what did it presume 
upon? Was it not of itself the * “two-edged sword, piercing into the 
marrow of the bones”; the *“rod of iron” to crush in pieces the 
nations ; and the armour spiritual to “bring in subjection every 
thought unto the obedience of the knowledge of God”? 

The Church of England professeth this ground of faith, 47 Without 
the grace of God, which is by Christ, preventing us, that we will; and 3 
working together while we will ; we are nothing at all able to do the ' 
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5. Of free 
will. 


works of piety which are pleasing and acceptable to God. You, to 
our understanding, write clean contrary; namely, *“ There is in the 
will of man naturally that freedom, whereby it is apt to take or refuse | 
any particular object whatsoever being presented unto it”: and a little . 
after, “There is not that good which concerneth us, but it hath | 
evidence enough for itself, if reason were diligent to search it out.” ; 
Here, we pray your help to teach us, How will is “apt,” as you say, 
freely to take or refuse any particular object whatsoever ; and that 
reason by diligence is able to find out any good concerning us: if it 
be true, that the Church of England professeth, that without the 
preventing and helping grace of God, we can, will, and do nothing 
pleasing to God. “To which belief of England the Scripture accordeth, 


‘ 
j 
[ 
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the De Tyinitate, on the limitations of 
human knowledge. The passage in 
ii. 35, quoted by Hooker in his 
first fragment, p. 61 below, suits 
better.] Vide et Philon., p. 33 [Paris, 
1552: cc. 14 and 15 of The Allegories 


41 7 Cor. iti. [1-2]. “4 Hed. iv. 12. 
AAP SaleeXisetys 2) SEWN, ie 

437 John v. 9. (0.2. Ὁ7. Σ᾿ 25: 
47 Artic. x. De Libero Arbitrio. 

48 Book i. pag. 60, 61. [c. vil- §6.] 
49«°There are certain words, as 


Nature, Reason, Will, and such like, 
which wheresoever you find named, 
you suspect them presently as bugs’ 
words, because what they mean, you 
do not, indeed as you ought, appre- 
hend. You have heard that man’s 
Nature is corrupt, his Reason blind, 
his Will perverse. Whereupon under 
colour of condemning corrupt Nature, 
you condemn Nature, and so in therest. 
—vVide Hilarium, p. 31 [Basel, 1570. 
This is the peroration of Book iil. of 


of the Sacred Laws. Paradise (Gez. il. 
8) is expounded as virtue. ‘‘ God 
sows and implants terrestrial virtue in 
the human race.”’ But (c. 15) ‘‘ though 
God sows and plants good things in 
the soul, the mind which says, ‘I 
plant,’ is acting impiously.”] Et 
Dionys. p. 338 [Paris, 1562, Migne 
Θεία τ 325: lnwcapeeivewor We 
Divints Nominibus, the author as- 
serts that evil has no being and does 
not partake of, nor exist in, what has 
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chewing that without the said grace of God, δὴ “We are dead in sins 
and trespasses”; *!“ We are not sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing”; ®?“ It is God which worketh in us the will and the deed, even 
of His good pleasure.” Shew us, therefore, how your positions agree 
with our Church and the Scriptures. If you say you understand 
reason and will helped by the grace of God, then tell us, how we may 
perceive it by your writing ; which putteth difference betwixt natural 
and supernatural truth and laws? If you mean reason, uncorrupted, 
not respecting how in truth we are by Adam’s fall perverted, may we 
not suspect that your whole discourse is subtleand cunning, because 
you pretend the natural way of finding out laws by reason to guide the 
will unto that which is good (page 59, 62, 63, etc.), or at the least, 
frivolous ; seeing man hath no such reason, without the grace of God; 
if you mean without the grace of God, and in the state of corruption, 


being ; § 33 which Hooker refers to, 
defines evil as ἡ ἔλλειψις τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. 

‘*Voluntas hominis natura sua non 
ligatur, sed vi vitiositatis quze nature 
accessit. 

* Apt,’ originaliter apta, ab/e. Ratio 
divinis instructa auxillis potest omne 
bonum necessarium invenire, destituta 
nullum. Habet tamen omne bonum 
satis quidem in se quo probare se 
possit homini sedulo diligenterque 
attendenti. Sed nostra nos alio seg- 
nities avertit, donec studium virtutis 
Spiritus Sanctus excitat. Vide Cy- 
prianum de sua conversione. Item 
ea quz Sapientia de se profitetur in 
libro Proverbiorum atque alibi. Est 
itaque segnis humana ratio propter 
summam bonarum rerum investigan- 
darum difficultatem. Eam difficulta- 
tem tollit lumen divine gratiz. Hinc 
alacres efficimur, alioqui a labore ad 
libidinem proclives. Habet virtus 
vitio et plura et fortiora que hominem 
alliciant. Sed ea latent maximam 
partem hominum. Quid ita? Quia 
Ratio quz est oculus mentis, alto in 
nobis somno sepulta jacet otiose. At 
excitata et illuminata Sancti Spiritus 
virtute omnia dijudicat, et que prius 
ignota fastidio fuerunt, ea nunc per- 
specta modis omnibus amplectenda 
decernit.”—H. [C. and P. i. 222-3. 
“The will of man is not in bondage 
by its own nature, but by force of the 
viciousness which has been added to 
its nature. - ‘ Apt,’ originally ‘ apta,’ 
Sable.’ Reason can find every 
necessary good when it is supported 
by divine aid, but none at all without 
it. It has in itself sufficiently all good 


by which it can prove itself to a man 
who is painstaking and diligently 
pays heed. But our sloth turns us 
away in other directions until the 
Holy Spirit stirs up zeal for virtue. 
Consult Cyprian on his conversion. 
See also what Wisdom says of herself 
in Proverbs and elsewhere. Human 
reason then is slothful because of the 
great difficulty of seeking out good 
things. That difficulty the light of 
divine grace abolishes. Thus we are 
made eager, being otherwise averse to 
labour and prone to lust. Virtue has 
more things and stronger things than 
vice has with which to allure man. 
But those things escape the notice of 
most men. Howso? Because Reason, 
which is the eye of the mind, lies in us 
slothfully buried in a deep sleep. But 
stirred up and illuminated by the 
power of the Holy Spirit it judges 
among all things, and decrees that 
those things which once through pride 
were hidden, being now perceived, are 
to be embraced inall ways.” Cyprian 
describes his conversion in the tract 
Ad Donatum, c. 2 and 3, ending: 
‘* Let only fear be a guard upon inno- 
cency, that that Lord Who by the 
influence of His heavenly mercy has 
graciously shone into our hearts may 
be detained by righteous obedience 
in the hostelry of a man that pleases 
Him; that the security imparted to 
us may not beget slothfulness nor the 
former enemy steal upon us anew.” 
Oxford Trans., p. 4.] 

50 EDA. ii. 5. 

ΕΞ Core 111. 85. 

2 ΟΣ, 1s 53. 


6. Of faith 


and works. 


600 Of justification by faith only 





as indeed all men naturally now are. Here we desire to be taught, 
how such sayings overthrow not our English creed, and the holy 
Scripture, in this matter ; and therewithal shew us the true meaning 
of St. Paul, and how he fitteth your discourse in this place, namely, 
when he saith, Rom. viii. 7, ‘The wisdom of the flesh is enmity 
against God, for it is not subject unto the law of God, neither indeed 
can be.” 

The Church of England believeth, * “ Only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ through faith, and not for works and our 
merits, we are accounted righteous before God.” You say, ** “ The way 
of supernatural duty, which to us He hath prescribed, our Saviour in 
the Gospel of St. John doth note, terming it by an excellency, the 
work of God, ‘ This is the work of God, that you believe in Him Whom 
He hath sent.’ Not that God doth require nothing at the hands of 
men unto happiness, saving only a naked belief (for hope and charity 
we may not exclude); but that without belief all other things are as 
nothing, and it is the ground of those other divine virtues.” And 
again, © “The same things divine law also teacheth, as at large we 
have shewed it doth, all parts of moral duty, whereunto we all of 
necessity stand bound, in regard of life to come.” And in another 
place, °°“ Every man’s religion is in himself the well-spring of all other 


- sound and sincere verities,®” from whence both here in some sort, and 


13 


hereafter more abundantly, their full joy and felicity ariseth ; because 
while they live, they are blessed of God, and when they die, their works 
follow them.” And yet again, you say, ὅδ “1 will not dispute whether 
truly it may not be said, that penitent both weeping and fasting, are 
means to blot out sin, means whereby through God’s unspeakable and 
undeserved mercy we obtain and procure to ourselves pardon ; which 
attainment unto any gracious benefit by Him bestowed, the phrase 
of antiquity useth to express by the name of merit.” Here we desire 
to be resolved, how these your assertions can stand with the doctrine 
and belief of the Church of England ; “faith only justifieth.” To which 
the holy Scripture accordeth, saying : °° “If there had been a law that 
could have given life, surely righteousness had been by the law: but 
the Scripture hath concluded all under sin that the promise by the 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” And again: 
David declareth the blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works. For, if from sound and sincere virtues 
(as you say) “full joy and felicity ariseth”; and that “we all of 
necessity stand bound unto all parts of moral duty in regard of life to 
come”; and God requireth more at the hands of men unto happiness, 
than such “a naked belief,’ as Christ calleth “The work of God”; 


53 Artic. xi. De hominis justificatione. 57 Hooker has ‘‘ virtues.”’] 
54 Book i. pag. 82. [c. xi. §6.] 58 Book v. pag. 208. [c. lxxii, § 9.] 
55 Book 1. pay. 95. [c. xvi. 8 7.] 59 Galat. ili, 21, 22. 


σύ Book v. pag. 221. [c. Ixxvi. 81. 60 Rom. iv. 6. 
pag 





What does Hooker mean by ‘a naked faith”? 6ΟΙ 


alas, what shall we poor sinful wretches do, δἰ who can have no con- 
fidence in the flesh, being far from those sound and sincere virtues, 
and from many (that we say not all) parts of moral duty, in such 
measure, as the holy, just, and good law of God “doth require” them; 
yea, our very righteous works we find to be stained like a filthy cloth: 
when we compare them unto that absolute righteousness which is 
indeed pure and unspotted before the eyes of God ; therefore we claim 
nothing by any duty we do or can do, or any virtue which we find in 


ourselves, but only by that naked faith which is the work of God in us, ᾿ 


and maketh us “believe in Him Whom He hath sent,” and by His stripes 
only we hope to be “healed.” Tell us, therefore, by sound and plain 
demonstration, what we may trust to; whether the English belief be 
imperfect, without some necessary additament ; whether you think that 
not faith alone, but faith, hope, and love, be the formal cause of our 
righteousness ; “whether a man that hath faith can also do all the 
works of the law, and so make up that which is wanting in his 
“naked” faith ; or that if he cannot, but falleth into sin seven times, 
yea, sometimes into great sins, whether his faith may not save him: 
lastly, whether there be not other sufficient causes to induce a 
Christian to Godliness and honesty of life ; suchas is the ® glory of God 
our Father, His great mercies in Christ, * His love to us, example 
to others ; but that we must do it to merit, or to make perfect that 
which Christ hath done for us?® And lastly, shew us that phrase of 


61 ἐς Repent and believe.” —H. [C. And is there neither heaven nor 


and P. i. 283. ] 

ΟΣ ἐς Ἰς faith then the formal cause 
of justification? And faith alone a 
cause in this kind? Who hath taught 
you this doctrine? Have you been 
tampering so long with Pastors, 
Doctors, Elders, Deacons, that the 
first principles of your religion are 
now to learn?”—H. [C. and P. i. 
261. | 

83 Mat. v. 16. Rom. xii. 1. 

CAT ἘΠ ive ΤΠ) ΤῸ ΣΕΥ, 11.012) 
15. 
® ** Vourgodfathers and godmothers 
have much to answer unto God for 
not seeing you better catechised. 

A thing necessary as you grant that 
by good works we should seek God’s 
glory, show ourselves thankful for 
His mercies in Christ, answer His 
loving kindness towards us and give 
other men good examples. If then 
these things be necessary unto eternal 
life, and works necessarily to be done 
for these ends, how should works be 
but necessary unto the last end, seeing 
the next and nearest cannot be attained 
without them ὃ 


hell, neither reward nor punishment 
hereafter, to be respected here in the 
leading of our lives? When the 
Apostle doth deter from sin are his 
arguments only these? Only these 
his reasons when he stirreth unto 
works of righteousness ? 

See Euseb. Emisenus where he 
speaketh of Dorcas her garments 
made for the poor.”—H. [C. and P. 
i. 283. Paris, 1547, pp. 22-3. Con- 
sult note 10, p. 285. After describing 
elaborately the scene at the death of 
Dorcas, the homilist exclaims: ‘* The 
garments made for the poor are shewn 
here, they have their operation there ; 
here they still are used, there now 
they bestow a reward ; how wonder- 
ful and precious are the merits of 
bountifulness.” ‘‘ Itaque indumenta 
pauperculis hic ostenduntur, illic 
operantur ; hic adhuc praebent usum, 
illic jam tribuunt premium: quam 
mira et pretiosa merita largitatis.”’] 

“ΤῊ very cause why good works 
cannot justify is for that evil works 
do exclude from salvation. And the 
most righteous in some things offend. 


bet 
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602 He is unsound on works 
antiquity, whether it were in the apostles’ time among the sounder 
Christians, or in what time immediately following; or, do you not 
closely make the popish doctrine of merit by works at the least to be 
tolerable, to the disgrace of our English creed? . 
The Church of England professeth, * That good works, the fruits of 
faith, and following the justified, cannot abide the severity of God’s 
* judgment ; and that, The works which are done before the grace of 
Christ, are not only not acceptable to God, but also have the nature 
of sin. You say, δ΄ “ The most certain token of evident goodness 15, if 
the general persuasion of all men do so account tt”: and again, ® “Only 
man’s observation of the law of his nature is righteousness, only man’s 
transgression sin”: ®‘God’s very commandments in some kind, as 
namely His precepts comprehended in the law of nature, may other- 
wise be known than only by Scripture; and that to do them, howso- 
ever we know them, must needs be acceptable in His sight.” ΤῸ Here 
we desire to be instructed, how the goodness of these actions, done 
by the light of nature, are to be understood ; either simply in them- 
selves, as nature only declareth and teacheth; or as men, following 
the light of nature, judge of them and so dothem? If you answer, 
Only as nature teacheth, without regard of man doing according to 
nature ; then can we not understand your discourse, which seemeth to 
us to teach, that by doing such operations of goodness as nature 
teacheth, though he have no further teaching, it is righteousness, and 
pleaseth God. If you mean this second, then I pray you, in what 
sense can you call that righteousness in man, which our Church 


7. The virtue 
of works. 


Vid. Philon. p. 205.”—H. [C. and 
ἘΠ evs TERA isk elo IOV wae 
unchangeableness of God, c. xv. and 
xvi. ‘* For if God were to choose to 
judge the race of man without mercy, 
He would pass on them a sentence of 
condemnation ; since there has never 
been a single man who by his own 
unassisted power has run the whole 
course of his life from the beginning to 
the end without stumbling.”’] 

‘*The works of heathen men not 
acceptable ‘propter pravum agendi 
principium.’ Vide. Eucher.”—H. [C. 
and Pot sare) Mioney Ss aan. 724. 
In the Zpistola ad Valerianum Cog- 
natum there is a passage against 
heathen philosophers. ‘‘ For what 
sort of precepts of life can they give? 
They know not the cause of life.” 
How can the school of Aristippus 
teach wisdom? ‘‘ Hic honestum jus- 
tumque preecipiet apud quem pro- 
digus, impudicus, adulter philosoph- 
atus.” Erasmus edited this letter, 
Basel, 1820. For Eucherius, bishop 
of Lyons, see D.C.B. ii. 256. ] 


** Moral works done in faith, hope 
and charity are accepted and rewarded 
with God, the want thereof punished 
with eternal death. No fornicator, 
adulterer, etc.”—H. [C. and P. i. 
342. | 
“Look St. Augustine’s book De 
Fide et Operibus.” [C. and P. i. 284.] 

66 Artic. xii., xiii. 

67 Book i. pag. 63. [c. viii. § 3.] 

68 7b. pa. 68. [c. ix. §1.] 

69 Book ii. pag. 122. [c. viii. 8 5.7 

7«<T)e imperfectione bonorum op- 
erum vide Hier. contra Lucéfer, cap. 
6. [Keble quotes Migne, S. Z. xxiii. 
170, but cf. 160-1 where the Holy 
Spirit as the cleansing power is spoken 
of], and Genebrard, iz Symé. 
Athanas. p. 306.”—H. [C. and P. 
i. 333. Genebrard’s Commentary on 
the Athanasian Creed is printed at the 
end of his edition of the Psalms, 1607 ; 
but it was published earlier. Gilbert 
Genebrard, archbishop of Aix, was a 
distinguished Hebraist. He died in 


1597-] 
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calleth sin: and do you not establish the Romish doctrine of pura 
naturalia and works of congruity? And if that be true which you 
say, that, men doing such works be acceptable in God’s sight ; do you 
not make the Church of England to hold an error, when they say, 
they are “ not acceptable to God ”? 

The Church of England professeth, 11 that “‘ Works of supererogation 
cannot be taught without arrogancy and wickedness.” And you say, 
“God approveth much more than He commandeth.” Open unto us 
then that seeing you seem to teach that the order and course of all 
things supernatural, natural, sensible, and reasonable, is a divine law, 
and so by it He commandeth according to every kind ; and that in the 
former articles you appear to us to scatter the profane grains of Popery,” 
Whether we may not justly judge that in thus speaking you sow the 
seed of the doctrine which leadeth men to those arrogant works of 
supererogation? If not, shew your own meaning, and how you 
esteem of this article of our belief. 

The Church of England holdeth, “that “Christ only being the 
immaculate Lamb, was without sin; and that we which are baptized 
and regenerated in Him, do all offend in many things.” ‘You say: 
τὸ ἐς Although we cannot be free from all sin collectively, in such sort that 
no part thereof shall be found inherent in us, yet distributively, at the 





71 Artic. xiv. 

™ Book ii. pag. 122. [c. viii. 8 5.] 

«Tt is not I that scatter but you 
that gather more than ever was let 
fall.” —H. [C. and P. i. 333.] 

*“Did God command Paul not to 
marry, or not to receive his daily 
maintenance from the Church? He 
refrained both without commandment, 
but not without approbation from 
God. Yea, he himself doth counsel 
that which he doth not command, 
and they that followed his counsel did 
well, although they did it not by way 
of necessary obedience, but of volun- 
tary choice. 

‘* Was the sale of Ananias his Iand 
allowed in God’s sight? I hope you 
will grant it was, sith the Holy Ghost 
commendeth sundry others which did 
the like. His purpose in selling was 
good, but his fraud irreligious and 
wicked in withholding the price which 
he pretended to give whole. Yet did 
not God command Ananias or the rest 
to make any suchsale. For then how 
should Peter have said it was free for 
Ananias to have retained it in his 
hands? God did therefore approve 
what He did not command in that 
action. 


‘‘Had not the Law as well free 
offerings which were approved, as 
necessary, which were commanded, of 
God? 

“Tf I should ask, have you sinned 
in not setting your name to your 
book, Iam sure you will answer no, 
but that you have done what God 
alloweth. Yet hath not God, I 
think, commanded that you should 
conceal your name; and so you have 
showed yourself here a Papist by 
doing a work of supererogation, if 
everything done and not commanded 
be such a work. The like might be 
said although you had put your name 
thereto. For the case is like in all 
works indifferent. But as for super- 
erogation in popery, it belongeth unto 
satisfactory actions and not unto 
meritorious. Whereas, therefore, with 
them works not commanded are 
chiefly meritorious, and in merit no 
supererogation held, you do ill to say 
that he which maketh anything not 
commanded allowable  establisheth 
works of supererogation.”—H. [C. 
and P. i. 332-3.] 

4 Artic. xv. 
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least, all great and grievous actual offences, as they offer themselves 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all means avoided. So that 
in this sense, to be preserved from all sin, is not impossible.” Here 
we demand to be informed, that if “all offend in many things,” and to 
say otherwise be a lie, as our English Creed affirmeth, how your 
saying can be true, that it is possible to avoid all great and grievous 
sins? And what “many things” they be whereof the Scripture 
speaketh: whether it meaneth not, actual offences, great and 
grievous ; but that some may be excepted in regard of great sins? 
Or, whether you mean, that it, is possible for all Christians to be 
preserved from all great sins? And if so, why should it not be as 
possible, from all small offences? And if from small and great, why 
do we not keep our robe pure and without spot until the coming of 
Christ, and so be justified more and more by our works, as the Popish 
Canons teach ; Τὸ but pray, by Christ’s commandment every day, “ For- 
give us our trespasses ” Ὁ 

The Church of England believeth,” that “ predestination. unto life is 
the eternal purpose of God, whereby before the foundations of the world 
were laid, He constantly decreed by His counsel, unto us unknown, to 
deliver from the curse and destruction them whom He chose in Christ 
out of mankind; and, as vessels made unto honour, through Christ to 
bring them to eternal salvation. Whereupon they who are endowed 
with so excellent benefit of God are called according to His purpose, and 
that by His Spirit working in a fit time.” But you, Master Hoo., seem 
to us to affirm contrary, wher you say, 7“ If any man doubt how God 
should accept such prayers in case they be opposite to His will, or not 
grant them if they be according to that Himself willeth ; our answer is, 
that such suits God accepteth in that they are conformable to His 
general inclination, which is, that all men might be saved ; yet always 
He granteth them not, forasmuch as there is in God a more private 
occasioned will, which determineth the contrary.” Here we beg your 
aid, to make manifest unto us, how God eternally predestinateth by a 
constant decree, them whom He calleth and saveth, as our Church 
professeth, and yet hath, as you say, “a general inclination that all 
men might be saved?” Whether He foresaw not something that 
occasioned His will otherwise ; so that He elected not all, but only 
them whom He calleth and saveth ; or that of His general inclination 
He elected all men, but some more privately occasioned Him in time 
to alter His will, and to refuse them; or, that some men gave God 
occasion that He saveth them, though He never decreed it before the 
foundations of the world? What meant the blessed Apostle, where he 
saith, 7 “ Whom He predestinated, them also He called ; and whom He 
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called, them also He justified, etc.” Is this to be understood of a 
constant decree, as we say, or of an “inclination”? He saith, 
“God worketh all things after the counsel of His own will.” Is this 
to be understood, that upon occasion sometimes He either altereth His 
counsel, or decreeth something which He had not thought upon 
before? St. James saith, ® that in God there is “no variableness, nor 
shadow of turning.” Is not this more than a variableness or shadow of 
turning, to incline one way, and upon occasion to decree another? Do 
not these words of yours give some place unto chance and fortune ? 17 
Do they not make God as a man, not of an all-sufficient knowledge, 
wisdom, and counsel, but inclinable some one way, till by occasion He 
find a more better way? Where is that God you speak of in your 
first book, *' “Of Whom and through Whom and for Whom, are all 
things?” “And where is that law by which He worketh, which you 
there call “eternal, and therefore can have no shew or colour of 
mutability”? Have we not cause to fear that the witty Schoolmen 
have seduced you, and by their conceited distinctions made you 
forget, that you are “neither able nor worthy to open and look into — 
the book of God’s law, by which He guideth the world”? And yet 
you will say, “ There is in God an occasioned will!” 88 Good Master 
Hoo. help us here, and shew us how we may think that you incline not 
to the error of Popery touching works foreseen, and that you favour 
our Church’s belief. 

The Church of England doth confess, * that the “ Church of Christ is 11. The vis- 
a company of faithful people, among whom the pure word of God is aid a ee 
preached, and the sacraments rightly administered according to Ge δ 
Christ’s institution, etc.”: And that, “the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in manners and ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.” 
Which by the reverend Fathers of our Church is expounded thus, 
δ “Without Christ the Church is no Church; neither hath any 
right or claim without His promise, nor any promise without His 
word.” “The Church of Rome being as it is now, utterly void of 
God’s word, is as a lantern without light.” 7“ We have departed from 
that Church which they have made a den of thieves, and in which 
they have left nothing sound, or like to a Church; and which them- 
selves did confess to have erred in many things, even as Lot in old 
time out of Sodom, or Abraham out of Chaldea, etc.” “The general 
error and defection of the Popish synagogue from Christ His true 
Church foreshewed in the Scriptures is now manifest to the world by 18 
dissention from Christ and His holy Apostles’ doctrine, and from the 
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doctrine of the Churches by the Apostles founded.” And for this 
cause, they call the heresy of that Romish Church, * “ Apostasia 
Romanensium ab Ecclesia,” “The apostacy of the Romish rabble 
from the Church”: and they call the Pope, “Apostatam, anti- 
christum,” ‘an apostata, antichrist.” And bind up in one bundle, 
®idolaters, superstitious persons, Papists, and atheists; constantly 
affirming, that *! among English Christians no “ other thing is meant by 
the name of Papists, than heretics and traitors, antichristians, and 
apostataes, enemies to God, their Prince, and their country.” Now 
we find in you these peremptory affirmations, ® “ With Rome we dare 
not communicate concerning sundry her gross and grievous abomina- 
tions ; yet touching those main parts of Christian truth wherein they 
constantly still persist, we gladly acknowledge them to be of the 
family of Jesus Christ”: and a little before, “ We hope that to 
reform ourselves, if at any time we have done amiss, is not to sever 
ourselves from the Church we were of before. In the Church we 
were, and we are so 511]. And, in another place, you would have 
men to acknowledge, * that it is “due” to the Church of Rome, “to 
be held and reputed a part of the house of God, and a limb of 
the visible Church of Christ.” And your principal reason seemeth 
to be because you say, ®“ That which separateth utterly, that 
which cutteth off clean from the visible Church of Christ, is plain 
apostacy, direct denial, utter rejection of the whole Christian faith, 
as far as the same is professedly different from infidelity.” Here 
you seem unto us to come forth as another Elias, to bring again the 
people unto the God of their fathers. They say that the Church of 
Rome hath erred, not only in manners, but also in matters of faith, 
- You! you call them back; and say, “sundry gross and grievous 
abominations.” They say that the Church of Rome, as it is now, is 
utterly void of God’s word ; as a lantern without light ; and, that it is 
a den of thieves in which they have left nothing sound, or like a 
Church, but is like Sodom, etc. You call them back; and say, that 
they have “main parts of Christian truth wherein they constantly 
19 persist.” They affirm, and that constantly, that there is a general 
error and defection of the Church of Rome foreshewed in the 
Scriptures, and therefore called them “‘apostataes,” and matched them 
with atheists: seeing it is now made manifest to the world, that they 
are departed from the doctrine of Christ and His Apostles, etc. You 
call them back, and say, “ We gladly acknowledge them to be of the 
family of Jesus Christ,” and, “to be held and reputed a part of the 
house of God, and a limb of the visible Church of Christ.” And 
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therefore, you are bold to affirm, that “we sever not ourselves from 
the Church we were of before: in the Church we were and we are so 
still.” We are here in a strait except you help us out: for if we 
believe you, we must think our reverend Fathers to have misled us all 
this while, either of malice or ignorance ; if we believe them, we must 
think that Master Hoo. is very arrogant and presumptuous to make 
himself the only rabbi! We pray you, therefore, to reconcile these 
two judgments, that men fall not away to look back into Egypt; or 
else explain your mind further, and shew us some clear demonstration 
of that you intend; whether you be not sorry that we are departed 
from the unity of that See, or that you think they err not in matters of 
faith ; and that all these great disputes about the Church, and bloody 
dissensions and conflicts, come by oversight and too great zeal, and 
for want of knowledge in our reverend Fathers, and in all those 
millions of learned men that have frankly given their blood for the 
detection and departing from that Church, as from antichrist and an 
᾿ apostata? And here we pray you to shew us out of divine truth your 
rule to discern a congregation to be a member “of the visible 
Church”: whether whosoever holdeth any one “professed truth 
differing from infidelity,” may be a member of the visible Church? 
And whether you mean by “ infidelity,” nothing else but that which is 
not taught by the gospel of Jesus Christ; and they which hold any 
part of that which you call supernatural truth (that is, as we take it, 
of that truth which men know no otherwise but by the word of God) 
they are not fallen into an “apostacy,” etc.? And here we crave your 
judgment of the Turk, how your rule fitteth them? For, as we think 
by reading his Alcoran,® he holdeth some “ main” points of “ Christian 
truth”; as namely these, “There is one God”; and that, “ He created 
all things without labour or weariness”; and that, “He preserveth the 
things created”; “faith is given and augmented of God”; he for- 
biddeth “the adoring of saints and images”; affirmeth God to “hate 
and abhor the art of magic”; and teacheth “the resurrection of all 
men from the dead.” Shew us now, whether the Turk be not “of 
the family of Jesus Christ”? Lastly, we pray you to open unto us, 
that seeing you say the Church of Rome is “the house of God,” 
whether a man continuing in that house, and never coming out to 
hold the true belief of Christ, as we do in England, but renouncing 
and persecuting it to the death ; whether such a one may be saved ? 
If yea, why need we sever ourselves to so great trouble from her gross and 
grievous abominations, if they be not such as can extinguish our faith 
to our destruction? If no, why do you not join with our reverend 
Fathers to abandon that house where there is no salvation? Of God’s 
house it is said, it is ® “the ground and pillar of truth”; the “habitation 
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of God by His spirit,” and the %“ glorious rest of Christ”; in which God 
loveth to 99 “dwell,” and wherein He hath “ delight,” and the same He 
will “bless” in “ victuals,” “priests,” and “saints”; so that such as 
100 “he planted” in that “ house,” “shall flourish in the courts of our God, 
they shall still bring forth fruit in their age,” etc. Shew us we pray 
you, whether these things may be applied to the Church of Rome 
rightly and essentially ; and what comfort we may have by departing 
from her communion, if she be a “part of the house of God,” etc. 
And these things we pray you to aver, not by human witness, but by 
that which cometh down from heaven: so did Elias. 

Again out of this Article ariseth another no small scruple, where our 
Church constantly affirmeth, ! that “the visible Church is that Congre- 
gation of faithful people, wherein the pure word of God is preached.” 
Whereupon the reverend Fathers of our Church publicly teach that 
102 “ the true preaching of the word is an essential note of the Church.” 
For which cause they interpret the parable of the seed in this sort ; 
103“ God is the husbandman, the preachers of the word are the seed 
sowers, the seed is the word of God, the ground is the hearts of 
men, etc.” And, !“ Therefore Christ did send His Apostles to preach 
the Gospel, that thereby they might be brought to the belief of the 
Church.” And, 1“ To this preaching He annexed such force of His 
Holy Spirit that it had greater strength and authority than all the 
eloquence, than all the wisdom, than all the learning, than all the 
policy and power of the world : and that not only in the Apostles, but 
also in the preachers, who have restored the pure light of the Gospel 
in these latter days; even in those countries whose princes and people 
were professed adversaries thereof: unto which accordeth the Holy 
Scriptures calling this preaching, !‘a gift of the grace of God, 1 ‘to 
admonish every man, and to teach every man in all wisdom ; that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Which things 
maketh us much to muse what you mean where you say, 1° “ Sith speech 
is the very image whereby the mind and soul of the speaker conveyeth 
itself into the bosom of him that heareth, we cannot choose but see 
great reason wherefore the word that proceedeth from God, Who is 
Himself very truth and life, should be (as the Apostle to the Hebrews 
noteth) lively and mighty in operation, ‘sharper than any two-edged 
sword.’ Now, if in this and the like places we did conceive that our 
own sermons are that strong and forcible word, should we not even 
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hereby impart even the most peculiar glory of the word of God unto 
that which is not His word? For, touching our sermons, that which 
giveth them their very being is the will of man, and therefore they 
oftentimes accordingly taste too much of that over-corrupt fountain 
from which they come.” Here Master Hoo. we are hampered with 
your words, because they seem to us contrary to the judgment of 
our Church. We therefore desire you heartily to resolve us, what 
you mean in this place by “sermons”: Whether it be not all one 
with that our Fathers call preaching of the word, consisting in teaching 
and exhorting by the word of God? Secondly, what you mean by 
the “being” of a sermon; whether the logical and dialectical frame 
by which men contrive their matter in such and such a form, or, 
that by the gift of the grace of God, 1!“ weighing, and searching, 
and fitting together many sentences, they seek out pleasant words and 
every right writing, and faithful words,” and so utter!” “in their doctrine, 
integrity, gravity, and the wholesome word which cannot be reproved”? 
If you mean the former, then every declamation and formal oration in 
the schools may be called sermons, for these are framed of the mere 
“wit of man”: 1151} you mean this latter, then we think you teach con- 
trary to our Church and the holy Scriptures. You say, our sermons are 
not “that strong and forcible word”: they say, it is “an essential note 
of the true Church,” to have true preaching of the word ; and namely, 
the preaching of “the pure word of God”; and that this hath such a 
“force” as no “eloquence, wisdom, learning, policy, and power of the 
world” can match. You say, “the wit of man giveth our sermons the 


very being”: they say, “God sent His Apostles” ; that “the preachers ~ 


are the seed sowers,” and “ the seed is the word of God,” and that this 
is done by the “ gift of the grace of God.” Here we beseech you to 
shew the just harmony of your words and theirs: and therein to teach 
us by sound demonstration, that a man can preach “the pure word of 
God” by his own natural “ wit,” without a gift supernatural of the Spirit 
to give him utterance, and to speak the word as he ought to speak. If 
all that a man preach be “the pure word of God,” what derogation 15 it 
to call such a man’s sermons or preachings the “strong and forcible 
word”?"4 In every deimg there is (as you scholars teach) the #zazter and 
the form; and that which joineth these together is the efficient. 
Unto which of these will you apply the “wit of man”? If you say to 
the matter, then our Church is against you, and saith it is “the pure 
word of God”: if to the form, as interpretation, doctrine, and exhor- 


tation ; them the holy Scriptures do tie unto the gift of the Spirit, 23 
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saying, !5that we have “ divers gifts,” as the gift of “ prophecy, teaching, 
exhortation,” and, no "6 “ Scripture is of any private interpretation.” If 
you make it the efficient, then the Scripture saith, 1” “There are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are diversities of 
administrations, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of 
operations, but God is the same which worketh all in all” : πὸ “ No man 
can.preach, except he be sent”: !9“‘ When He ascended, He gave gifts 
unto men.” Here we pray you to teach us how your speeches consent 
to these testimonies of our Church, and holy Scripture ; or, may you 
not mean, that the sermons of many now-a-days, who, instead of 
“the pure word of God,” do most curiously bring into the pulpit, poets, 
philosophers, rhetoricians, physicians, schoolmen ; and whatsoevers 
either by fineness of wit, or help of art, they think may appear fine 
and smooth to their hearers, and win praise to themselves : may you 
not mean, I say, that such “ our sermons, have their being of the mere 
wit of man”; or do you think, that the sermons of our reverend 
Fathers and more staid divines, which are very wary, that in all their 
sermons, whatsoever they speak, may be the true sense of holy 
Scriptures, and “according to the proportion of faith”; seeing they 
agree not with the family of Jesus Christ that is at Rome, are not 
therefore, the “strong and forcible word of God”? And here we pray 
you to teach us, Whether that all doctrine, interpretation, and exhorta- 
tion, which is truly and merely the natural meaning of holy Scripture, 
be not the word of God ; or, that the word is only in the letter of the 
text, as of Hebrew and Greek ; or, if you will, truly translated? And, 
which of these hath the word of God, he that allegeth the words, as 
did the Tempter, or he that allegeth the true meaning, as did our 
Saviour Christ, Matt. iv. 6-10? Lastly, shew us that if all “our 
sermons” be of “the wit of man,” and none the “ strong and forcible 
word of God,” whether Romish Babylon may not challenge our Church 
to want one “ essential” mark, as “preaching the pure word of God”? 
And whether it be possible for “the wit of man” to give “being” unto 
that which is “an essential mark of the Church of God,” and of that 
which hath “greater strength and authority than all eloquence, 
wisdom, learning, policy, and power of the world”? And, lastly, 
open unto us whether that reverend Father did well, who granteth, 
that the word of God 130 “15. not only in writing but in preaching, in 
counsels or doctors”; because Christ saith, “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me.” 

The Church of England affirmeth, 11 that “It is not lawful for any 
one to take to himself the office of preaching publicly, or administering 
the sacraments in the Church, except he be first lawfully called and 
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sent to do these things.” And hereupon our reverend Fathers do not 
only not defend nor  “ use any reasons at all to prove that women may 
baptize,” and therefore would not have the Book of Common Prayer, 
touching baptism in private, to be understood 138 “to permit women to 
baptize”; but also constantly affirm, “that God and well ordered 
Churches forbid women to dispense that holy mystery.” But you, 
Master Hoo. have another kind of determination, where you say; 
125 “ Ministerial power is a mark of separation, because it severeth them 
that have it from other men, and maketh them a special order conse- 
crated unto the service of the Most Highest in things wherewith 
others may not meddle.” And in another place; !°°“ There is an error 
which beguileth many who much entangle both themselves and 
others, by not distinguishing services, offices, and orders ecclesiastical : 
the first of which three, and in part the second, may be executed by 
the laity ; whereas none have, or can have, the third, but the clergy.” 
From the which clergy you separate catechists, exorcists, readers, and 
singers, etc. And in another place, 15 you seem to maintain and defend 
the practice of those Churches, which, necessity requiring, allow 
baptism in private to be administered by women: affirming else- 
where, !*Sthat “divers reformed Churches do both allow and defend” that 
kind of baptism. Here we desire to know, what you mean by “ minis- 
terial power” ; whether you take it actively, as that every minister, or 
all ministers, have power to make an order consecrated to the service 
of God ; or passively, that by their calling they are made to have the 
authority and power of a minister ; or, that you understand by it the 
formal cause of their ministry, by which they differ from all other 
orders ; or, that you mean the holy unction and character, which the 
Church of Rome giveth in their consecration of priesthood? And this 
we desire, because we find our Church and reverend Fathers, speaking 
like to holy Scripture,” to use plain, good, and sensible terms to note 
out the difference of a minister’s estate from other men’s ; and yours 
seemeth to carry another kind of style, more befitting the glory 
of the Romish “ character” than the simplicity of our ministry. Our 
Church saith, they must be “called” that “preach publicly”: you 
say, a catechist (or whom we find!’ in ancient time to have been 
such, as Clemens and Origen in Alexandria, as to whom the people 
came to hear the preaching of the word of God) is none of the order 
of the clergy ; meaning, as we think, without this “ ministerial power.” 
We pray you then, to shew us, whether you mean by “ ministerial 
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power,” “clergy,” or “order,” that which our Church meaneth by 
“calling”? If you do, then we see not how you and they agree: 
that you allow a catechist, which is an office, to preach the word ; 
which is not of the ecclesiastical order, and, as we say, hath no calling 
thereunto, and our Church saith, that “it is not lawful,” etc. Again 
our Church saith, that “it is not lawful to administer the sacraments, 
without that calling”; and, that God and well ordered Churches 
forbid women to baptize: you, as we think, contrary to our Church, 
maintain such Churches as allow the private baptism by women in 
case of “necessity”; and you say, “divers reformed Churches allow 
and defend” such baptism. Here we entreat you to declare the 
agreement of these sayings: and, whether, because you say that 
the “special order,” you speak of, is “consecrated unto the service 
26 of the Highest in things wherewith others may not meddle,” your 
meaning be, that lay people in case of “‘ necessity” may “ meddle ” with 
those things which our Church saith “is not lawful without calling” ; 
or that because you would have the “ ministerial power” to be “a mark” 
and “character,” you give liberty to preaching and baptizing as to 
certain services; and, that the “character” and “indelible” order hath 
nothing to itself peculiar, but the making of the body of Christ in 
the sacrament, and offering Him up in sacrifice to His Father, that 
the laity, women, and catechist, “ may not meddle” with that? And 
here we desire to understand whence you fet that worthy distinction, 
the ignorance whereof ‘‘ beguileth many”; and, that you would declare 
the same by holy Scripture, and bring us one pregnant proof to shew 
the error of our Church, in affirming preaching and ministering, 
without calling, to be unlawful; or, else, declare the exception, either 
by Scripture, or by some order or interpretation published by our 
Church, or some of our reverend Fathers, which also may have their 
harmony with the sayings of the reverend Fathers by us before 
rehearsed? And lastly, whether that you in these three places are 
not contrary to yourself; or that you make not a deluding propo- 
sition which containeth a general prohibition without limitation, 
which yet is not general but must have exception? And if you 
place readers as distinct from clergy, what may we think you esteem 
of our reading ministers ; are they no clergy men? 
14. OF the ΤῈ is an article of our faith 2that “the sacraments instituted of 
Sacraments: Christ are not only marks of Christian profession, but rather 
certain testimonies and effectual signs of grace, and of the good 
will of God towards us; by which He doth work invisibly in us, 
and doth not only stir up but also confirm our faith towards Him- 
self.” Which, by the reverend Fathers of our Church is _ inter- 
preted thus ; “Sacraments are visible words, seals of righteous- 
131/For Hooker’s comment on this 182 Artic. xxv. De Sacramentis. 


section see pp. 273-4, n. I. ‘*The 133 4 polog. eccle. Angl. cap. 10. divi. 
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ness, and tokens of grace”: 4“ The soul of man and not the creature 
. of bread and water receive the grace of God, etc.: The grace of 
God is not in the visible signs but in the soul”: 1° “ The substance of 


of all sacraments, is the word of God, which St. Paul calleth 2 


‘verbum reconciliationis,’ the word of atonement ; this word is the 
instrument of remission of sin: The sacraments are the seals affixed 
unto the same: the priest is the mean.” And speaking of all the 
faithful to be one body, all endued with one Spirit, they further 
say, “This marvellous conjunction and incorporation is first begun 
and wrought by faith, etc. Afterward the same corporation is 
assured unto us and increased in our baptism, etc.” And for that 
we are very unperfect of ourselves, and therefore must daily pro- 
ceed forward, that we may grow unto a perfect man in Christ, 
“Therefore hath God appointed that the same incorporation should 
be often renewed and confirmed in us by the use of the holy 
mysteries ; wherein must be considered, that the said holy mysteries 
do not begin, but rather continue and confirm this incorporation.” 
Here we demand how it may appear unto us that you broach not 
a new doctrine, diverse and contrary to our belief in England, 
when you say 1 that, ‘“‘ The sacraments’ chiefest force and virtue con- 
sisteth in this, that they are heavenly ceremonies which God hath 
sanctified and ordained to be administered in His Church ; first, as 
marks to know when God doth impart the vital or saving grace of Christ 
unto all that are capable thereof; and secondly, as means condi- 
tional, which God requireth in them unto whom He imparteth 


>] 
~“ 


grace.” And in another place, 8“ It is a branch of belief, that sacra- - 


ments are in their place no less required than belief itself. For 
when our Lord and Saviour promiseth eternal life, is it any other- 
wise than as He promised restitution of health unto Naaman the 
Syrian, namely with this condition, ‘Wash and be clean’”: and in 
another place you say? that “ Both the word and sacraments have 
generative force and virtue.” By which your words we are greatly 
amazed that our Church hath left out in her creed, and the 
reverend Fathers have not taught us, that which is, as you say, 
the “chiefest force and virtue” of the sacraments! Where find you, 
that God “ordained the sacraments” to tell us “when God giveth 
grace”; and that they are “ means conditional,” and as necessary 
as faith? Teach us, we pray you, by holy Scripture these three 
chief virtues of the sacraments. The furthest that they say, as we 
gather, is to make them seals of assurance, by which the Spirit 


184 Defence of the Apolo. 2 part, pag. 137 Book v., pag. 126. [c. lvii. § 3, 
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worketh invisibly to strengthen our faith; and they seem to square 
their faith by holy Scripture, ! which propoundeth Abraham to be an 
example of the true way of justifying, and a pattern to all the 


' children of God ; namely, that he was first justified by faith, and 


after received the sacrament as a sign to be a seal of the righteous- 
ness of his faith. Shew therefore whether we ought not to go 
further than our Church or holy Scripture, unless we will leave out 
“the chiefest virtue” of the sacraments? Moreover, they say, “the 
grace of God is not in the visible signs”; you say they are “ means 
conditional”: they say that grace (which they call, “this marvellous 
conjunction and incorporation”) is “first begun and wrought by 
faith,” and “afterward is assured and increased” by the sacraments ; 
you say, “the sacraments have the generative force and virtue as 
well as the word”: they say, that “the substance of all sacraments is 
the word,” etc., and, that “‘the sacraments are the seals affixed to the 
same” ; which being borrowed from the Apostle, out of the former 
recited place, (Rom. iv.) doth argue, that the necessity of the sacra- 
ments is not comparable to that of faith: for by this he proveth 
Abraham to be justified by faith without works, because he first 
was justified by faith before he received the sacrament, and that 
the sacrament was but a sign and seal of his faith; so that he 
excludeth the sacrament as it is a work, and as you call it, a 
“moral instrument of salvation”, from all co-partnership with faith 
in the matter of justification. You make it a “means conditional,” 
and no less “required” than faith itself; and of as absolute 
necessity as that to Naaman, “Wash and be clean.” These 
things, good Master Hoo., we cannot reconcile, and therefore we 
are suitors unto you to aid us in the same, and to make your 
mind to appear not to overturn the faith of our Church; and 
herein to tell us where you find, that the grace of God is tied to 


‘any time, as namely the time of the sacraments? Or whether the 


29 


sacraments teach us some other time? And whether the condition 
of sacraments make not for the additament of works unto faith, in 
that which the English Church holdeth to be only and properly 
faith? And lastly whether such speeches be not merely Popish 
and accursed mixture of human folly, giving a further grace to the 
blessed sacraments that God hath ordained? and herein explain 
unto us whether a man dying without faith, and yet receiveth the 
sacraments, can be saved; or that a man having faith, and never 
any sacrament, may not be saved? Or whether any can be saved 
if the condition of salvation be the upright and perfect per- 
formance of all moral duties which God requireth expressly in His 
word ? 


141 Rom, iv. 1-23. 143 Book v. p. 128. [c. lvii. § 4. 
142 7h7d. ver. 10, 11. p- 274.] 
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The Church of England affirmeth ™ that, “ By the malice of wicked 
men which are over the administration of the sacraments, the 
effect of the things ordained by Christ is not taken away, or the 
grace of God’s gifts diminished, as touching them which receive by 
faith and orderly the things offered unto them; which for the 
institution of Christ and His promise, are effectual, although they 
be administered by evil men.” Whereupon the reverend Fathers 
define a sacrament to be, “A reverend and holy mystery ordained 
of God; wherein He by His holy word and promise doth both stir 
up and practise the faith of His people, and by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, increase His grace in them,” etc. And of the 
intention of the Church, they say, “°“ This is the very dungeon of 
incertainty: the heart of man is unsearchable, if we stay upon the 
intention of a mortal man, we may stand in doubt of our own 
baptism.” You seem to speak otherwise, where you say, 1 “ We must 
note that inasmuch as sacraments are actions religious and mys- 
tical, which nature they have not unless they proceed from a serious 
meaning, and what every man’s private mind is, as we cannot 
know, so neither are we bound to examine, therefore always in 
these cases the known intent of the Church generally doth suffice ; 
and where the contrary is not manifest, we must presume that he 
which outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly the purpose of the 
Church of God.” Here we desire to be instructed how these two 
opinions can stand together: the one which saith the sacraments 
“are effectual through the institution of Christ and His promise”; 
the other which tieth it to the good “meaning” of the priest, or 
“of the Church”: again, the one saith “the intention” of the Church 
“is the very dungeon of incertainty,” to make us ‘‘doubt of our 
baptism”; the other that the “sacraments have not the nature to 
be religious and mystical, without a serious meaning,” that is the 
“intent of the Church.” 48 These things we pray you to reconcile, 
and therewithal to shew us how the “intent of the Church” can 
give them their nature to be “actions religious and mystical,” and 
yet our reverend Fathers say they be “holy mysteries ordained of 
God.” Resolve therefore whether the virtue of the sacrament 
depend upon “the institution and promise” of God; or upon the 
good “meaning” of the priest, or of the Church; or upon both? 
And whether they cannot have the “nature” of “religious actions 
and mystical,” without the “intent” of the priest or “of the Church”? 
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And so whether the Church may ordain a mystery; or that the 
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mysteries ordained of God have not their “nature” and form with 
the presupposed “intent of the Church”? Whether God in ordaining 
these mysteries were holpen by the “serious meaning” of the 
Church; or did except that they should not be mysteries, without 
the liking and allowing of the Church, by their good “meaning”? 
And lastly, whether your assertion be not mere Popery, a human 
invention, and an inducement unto that (which is called “fides im- 
plicita”), that it should suffice a man to believe as the Church believeth, 
etc.? And herewithal shew us what comfort we can have in the 
use of the sacraments if they cannot be “actions religious and 
mystical,” unless they “proceed from” the “intent, and purpose of 
the Church,” being, as our reverend Fathers esteem, “the very 
dungeon of incertainty.” 

The Church of England professeth, that “ Baptism is a sign of 
regeneration, by which as by an instrument, they which rightly 
receive baptism are ingrafted into the Church: the promises of 
remission of sins and of our adoption to be the children of God 
by the Holy Spirit, are visibly sealed; our faith is confirmed, and 
by the force of the calling upon the Name of God, grace is 
increased.” Which the reverend Fathers of our Church do expound 
in this sense; %°“ The children of the faithful are born holy, and 
notwithstanding by nature they be the children of anger, yet, by 
God’s free election, they be pure and holy.” This is St. Paul’s 
undoubted doctrine, which notwithstanding, he never despised the 
sacraments of Christ. And that, 4!“ A man may stand in the state of 
salvation, and out of all danger of damnation, before he be bap- 
tized.” And the contrary to this they call, %?“ fearful doctrine, in- 
jurious to thousands of poor infants, and blasphemous against the 
bottomless mercy of a sweet and tender Father,’ Who hath said, I 
will be thy God and thy child’s, not adding any condition of baptism, 
if it cannot be had as it ought: and hereupon they affirm that sacra- 
ments make not the covenants but only seal them; and that God hath 
not thus inthralled His grace (that there is such necessity that either 
women or all sorts of persons should dispense the holy mysteries, to the 
end that no poor creature might be cast away for want of it), nor 
taught His Church in His word, but quite contrary, as we see by telling 
Abraham His covenant reached to his seed, and by deferring the seal 
of the same, to wit, circumcision, to the eighth day. You Master Hoo, 
speak to our understanding a far differing language; namely, 
153 Predestination bringeth not to life without the grace of external 
vocation, wherein our baptism is implied. For as we are not naturally 


149 Artic. xxvii. De Baptismo. 165 This is disputed at large by Bp- 
150 Bp. Jewell defen. of Apol. 2part. Bab. in Gez. ca. 17, vers. 12. 

pag. 150. [ Works, Park. Soc. iii. 371.] 153) Books iv.) page Geen ΠΟΙΣ. Gite 
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men without birth, so neither are we Christian men in the eye of 
the Church of God but by new birth; nor according to the 
ordinary course of divine dispensation new-born, but by that bap- 
tism which both declareth and maketh us Christians. In which 
respect, we hold it to be the door of our actual entrance into 
God’s house, the first apparent beginning of life, a seal perhaps to 
the grace of election before received; but to our sanctification here, 
a step that hath not any before it.” And again, “The fruit of 
baptism dependeth only upon the covenant which God hath made; 
that God by covenant requireth of the elder sort faith and baptism; 
in children, the sacrament of baptism alone.” And in another place, 
185“ \WWe have for baptism no day set as the Jews had for circum- 
cision; neither have we by the law of God, but only by the Church’s 
discretion, a place thereunto appointed. Baptism, therefore, even 
in the meaning of the law of Christ, belongeth unto infants capable 
thereof from the very instant of their birth. Which if they have 
not howsoever, rather than lose it by being put off because the 
time, the place, or some such like circumstance doth not solemnly 
enough concur, the Church, as much as in her lieth, wilfully 
casteth away their souls.” Here we are at our wit’s end, not 
knowing what to believe: for if our English confession be true, 
that “baptism is a sign of regeneration,” and “visibly sealeth our 
remission of sins and adoption,” and “increaseth grace,” etc., we 
know not what to make of that you say, baptism to be ‘‘the first 
apparent beginning of life, a seal perhaps of the grace of election,” 
and that there is “no step of sanctification before” baptism! And 
again if it be true as you say, ‘‘ predestination bringeth not life 
without the grace of external vocation, wherein baptism is implied”; 
what shall we think of that our reverend Fathers say, A man “by 
God’s free election is holy and pure”; and, that “before baptism, a 
man may stand in the state of salvation”? And if our Church’s 
doctrine be true, that baptism is a seal of remission of sins, and 
that the sacraments make not the covenants, but are seals of the 
covenants; how can yours be true, that “by covenant God requireth 
faith and baptism in the elder, and baptism alone in children”? Is 
baptism part of the covenant, and more than a seal? And seeing 
our reverend Fathers affirm, that God and well ordered Churches 
forbid baptism by women; and that God hath not enthralled His 
Church to such urgent necessity; and, that such doctrine is fearful, 
injurious, and blasphemous, and our sweet and tender Father hath 
said, I will be thy God and thy child’s, not adding any condition 
of baptism, if it cannot be had as it ought; how can it be well in 
you to make it a bloody and “wilful casting away of souls,” if the 
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church provide not that children “have baptism howsoever”? And 
here we pray you to teach us whether the covenant and sacra- 
ments in the Gospel be not the same in nature, virtue, and 
substance, that they were under the law; or that our sacraments 
have more necessity? And if so, why our reverend Fathers 
disavow the necessity of baptism to be done any otherwise than as 
it ought, because God appointed circumcision till the eighth day? 
Is there a further grace in our sacraments, or have they not some- 
what in the work wrought, which the sacraments of the law had 
not? We pray you therefore, plainly and distinctly to shew us 
your mind, whether righteousness cometh by baptism, or by faith? 
And seeing notwithstanding all these hard and peremptory speeches, 
you sometimes say that “Grace is not absolutely tied to sacra- 
ments”: and the necessity of receiving, not so absolute as that of 
administering the sacraments: we would fain know which you hold 
and affirm; what manner of “necessity” you mean? For, if grace 
be not “absolutely tied unto sacraments,” and “ necessity of receiving 
sacraments not absolute,” we know not what should make “ neces- 
sity of administering absolute”; but that as our reverend Fathers 
say, we are not enthralled to appoint or suffer it to be done by 
women or lay persons, if it cannot be had as it ought: and if God 
have not added any such condition of baptism, where borrowed 
you that distinction? We cannot tell where to find you, or how to 
take your meaning, or at the least that your mind concurreth with 
the doctrine of the Church of England; we expect therefore, and 
pray you to declare faithfully these things unto us. 

The Church of England pronounceth, }that “The transubstan- 
tiation of the bread and wine in the Eucharist, cannot be proved 
by the sacred Scripture; but is against plain words of Scripture, 
overturneth the nature of the sacrament, and hath given occasion 
of many superstitions.” And for this cause our reverend Fathers call 
it, $“ a monstrous and blasphemous doctrine”; 159 “ bringing in doubt 
the truth of Christ’s body.” 1°“ Contrary to Christ’s words, saying, It 
is expedient that I go away, /ofm xvi. 7; and to that of Peter, 
Whom the heavens must contain until the time that all things be 
restored, Acts 111. 21”: disagreeing from the articles of faith, “He 
ascendeth into heaven; sitteth at the right hand of God the Father, 
etc.”: making void the institution of Christ, which is to continue till 
He come, etc.; casting holy things to profane as whoremongers, 


156 Pag. 134, 135. [c. 1x. 86, p.291; habit. 20 April in Schol. pub. Oxon. 
§7, p. 293.] anno 1555. Read also Book of Mart. 
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murderers, etc.; mice and dogs to receive the true real body of 
Christ: causing most cruel eating of man’s flesh, and many mon- 
strous miracles: accidents without subjects: the body of Christ 
without His qualities and true manner of a body: nourishing the 
Marcionist to believe the fantastical body of Christ; and Eutychians, 
confounding the two natures of Christ; and therefore they which 
affirm transubstantiation are indeed right Sacramentaries and Caper- 
naites. In regard whereof we entreat you Master Hoo. to make a 
fit construction of your words, where you say, 1“ Sith we all agree, 
that by the sacrament Christ doth really and truly in us perform 
His promise, why do we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce 
contentions, whether by consubstantiation or else by transubstan- 
tiation, the sacrament itself be first possessed with Christ, or no? 
A thing which no way can either further or hinder us, howsoever 
it stand, because our participation of Christ in the sacrament 
dependeth on the co-operation of His omnipotent power which 
maketh it His Body and Blood unto us; whether with change or 
without alteration of the element, such as they imagine, we need 
not greatly to care nor inquire after.” In all which words you seem 
to make light of the doctrine of transubstantiation, as a matter not 
to be stood upon, or to be contended for, cared for, or inquired 
into: which maketh us to marvel, how our Church and reverend 
Fathers have all this time past been deceived! What should cause 
them to affirm it to be a thing contrary to the “plain words of 
Scripture, overturning the nature of the sacrament”; to call it 
“monstrous doctrine”? Why so many reverend Fathers, as Cranmer, 
Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, Bradford, etc., have given their 
lives in witness against it, if it be “a thing that neither furthereth 
nor hindereth,” a thing not to be cared for, nor enquired after?! 
And here we pray you ingeniously 1 to shew whether your meaning 
be to bring that side into credit by softening the odiousness of their 35 - 
heresy; and our side into suspicion of peevishness for standing 
upon trifles? Which the rather we desire to be resolved in, because 
elsewhere you call the enemies totransubstantiation !™ “sacramentaries,” 
and labour to shew !®a certain ubiquity of Christ’s manhood, and of 
His body, and of His soul, which seemeth to us that you would give 
a gentle construction of Popish opinions, and privily rob the truth 
of our English Creed of her due estimation. If you call our 
reverend Fathers “ Sacramentaries” for oppugning transubstantiation, 
and they again call the maintainers of it “right Sacramentaries 
and Capernaites” (if you have given as good testimony of faithful- 
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ness as they) whom shall we believe? Are you not contradictory? 
And may we think you can favour that side, your words do beat 
down? Shew us then, we pray you, how such great favours do not 
prejudice the doctrine of the Church of England; or, not condemn 
those millions of learned divines and blessed martyrs of extreme 
folly who have died for the same; and that God should reveal to 
you only, that it was for that which neither furthered nor hurteth ? 
Lastly instruct us whether the institution of the sacrament by 
Christ, saying “This is My body, do this in remembrance of Me,” 
be not the true and right making of it Christ’s body and blood 
unto us; and, upon what ground of Scripture it may be proved, 
that the cooperation of His omnipotent power doth make it His 
body and blood unto us, and in what sense? 1 And whether such 
phrases do not help the Popish argument of God’s power which 
they commonly use to approve their transubstantiation ? 

There be also in your book divers Theorems not so familiar to 
us common Christians, neither do we perceive them in the English 
Creed; neither in the reading of the holy writings of God. We 
pray you, therefore, declare unto us by what spirit or word 
you teach them unto us? What foundation they have in Holy 


‘Writ; and how they pertain to the faith or discipline of the English 


Church? Such as are these, 1 “Ten, the number of nature’s per- 
fections”: 1°“ Angel’s perpetuity ; the hand that draweth out celestial 


36 motion”: 1°“ Church-attire with us, lively resembleth the glory of 


saints in heaven”: 1°“ Daily bruises, spiritual promotions use to take 
by often falling”: 11“ Multiplied petitions of worldly things, a kind of 
heavenly fraud, to take the souls of men as with certain baits”; 
172Tn baptism, God doth bestow presently remission of sins and the 
Holy Ghost, binding also Himself to add, in process of time, what 
grace soever shall be further necessary for the attainment of ever- 
lasting life”; 1°“ The sign of the cross (as we use it) is in some sort a 
mean to work our preservation from reproach,” and !4“Christ’s mark”: 
1τ ἐς Assuredly whosoever doth well observe how much all inferior 
things depend upon the orderly courses and motions of those 
greater orbs, will hardly judge it meet or good, that the angels 
assisting them should be driven to betake themselves unto other 
stations, although by nature they were not tied where now they 
are, but had charge also elsewhere, as long as their absence from 
beneath might but tolerably be supplied, and by descending their 
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rooms above should become vacant”: and such like, whereof your 
writing is not a little stored. But shew us only concerning these, 
that if all angels be 175 “ ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
their sakes which shall be heirs of salvation,” as God’s Spirit 
testifieth, where is it revealed, that they attend upon the celestial 
“orbs”; or, that their “perpetuity is the hand that draweth out 
celestial motion”? And if they do, whether it be not sin in them 
to leave their natural charge, and to attend upon that which they 
are not tied unto? Do you not mean, !" “the angels which kept not 
their first estate, 1®but left their own habitation, whom God hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judg- 
ment of the great day”? Or, would you have the elect angels to 
be like unto “the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name is 
Abaddon”? When, where, or how did Christ tell thee, that “the 
sign of the cross” (as we use it) is “the mark of Christ,” and “ pre- 
serveth from reproach”? And what warrant have you of present 
“srace” in the very work wrought of baptism?!® Did you see in the 
mountain of God the pattern of that “heavenly fraud” which, you 


say, is to catch men by “multiplied petitions of worldly things”?! 3 


And, what be the “bruises” and falls that “ spiritual promotions,” 
ordained by Christ do or can “take ”?!8! And, how doth it appear in 
nature, or from the God of nature, that “ten” is “the number of 
nature’s perfections”? 

The reverend Fathers 155. of our Church call Mr. Calvin 155. one of 
184“ the best writers”; 155 “a reverend Father, and a worthy ornament of 
the Church of God,” not only defending the same doctrine, but also 
discharging him of slanderous reports wrongfully laid against him ; 
knowing that by defaming the persons of Christians, and especially 
of ministers, the Devil of old time laboured to overthrow the Gospel of 
Christ. How greatly all Christian Churches are to praise God for 
that man’s faithful labours, and how instantly therefore all sorts of 
Papists have and do endeavour and strive to diminish his credit, all 
the Christian world most aboundly both by word and by writing do 
testify. Wherefore we wonder not a little, what moved you to make 
choice of that worthy pillar of the Church above all other, to traduce 


178 σῆς ἀπὸ ΤῊΣ 177 Jud. ver. 6. trouble greatly these later times: one, 


w8<«What a misery is it to be 
troubled with an adversary into whom 
a man must put both truth and wit.”— 
Hy [Ο΄ἡ and ἘΠῚ» cxix| 

179 [Hooker on p. 333, n. 8]. 

180 Hooker on p. 161, n. 5]. 

asEc’@) wit | 7-H a ΒΡ ΠΡ 2, nase 

182 Read any English writer defend- 
ing the Church of England: and 
namely Fulke agaist Stapl. fortress, 
pag. 71. Read Afolog. Angl. 

183<¢Two things there are which 


that the Church of Rome cannot, 
another, that Geneva will not err.”— 
H. [C. and P. i. 140.] See Morneus. 
VISCO a 77 Seal manda le ala ΟΣΙΣ. 
Perhaps Mornay’s ae Zcclesta is 
meant, quoted in the Discourse of 
Justification,—‘‘deny her not the 
name of a Church.” C. and P. iii. 526. ] 

184. 1 [John.] Whitg. pag. 390. 

18 Bp. Jewel. Defen. of Aol. 2 part, 
pag. 149. [Works, Park. Soc. iii. 
370-] 
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652 Hooker’s judgment of Calvin challenged 





him and make him a spectacle before all Christians! Wherefore we 
crave your favour, that with truth and patience you would answer our 
doubts and scruples which by the Preface of your First Book !* you have 
made in us concerning him.!*’ And first, what Master Calvin hath done 
against our Church, that you should single him out as an adversary? 
Which of our reverend Fathers of this land hath wished you there- 
unto? Or else tell us plainly whether our adversaries (in whose 
mouths you are a most invincible champion) have not provoked you 
against him? And open unto us without deceit, ingenuously, whether 
all the learned men of our country who have written and disputed for 
Discipline be not too base and mean persons that on them only so 
mighty a man should spend his sharp arrows and coals of juniper, 
but you will pass over the seas and search the sepulchres of the 
strangers, and finding no man alive worthy your combat, you call 
38 Master Calvin out of his sweet bed of rest, and him that is entered 
into peace you challenge again into the field! Willno man fit you but 
he that was (as you bravely affirm) 1°“ incomparably the wisest man 
that ever the French Church did enjoy, since the hour it did enjoy 
him”; to whom ‘thousands were debtors”; and who for 59“ his 
exceeding pains in composing the Institutions of Christian Religion,” 
and “exposition of holy Scripture,” “gained the advantage of pre- 
judice” against all gainsayers following him, and “of glory” above all 
that consented to him. How unlike are you unto that great and 
mighty Goliah who defied the whole host of God, and made challenge 
of a man out of them all: he was so proud that he demanded but 
chose not ; he sought for one that was alive, and vaunted not himself 
over one that was dead! And here we most instantly beseech you 
’ whether your weapons be the words of righteousness and the faithful 
pen of truth? Where learned you, and how prove you, that Master 
Calvin was the “founder” of Discipline?! And herein declare unto us 
what moved that reverend and learned man Master Doctor Whitgeeft 
to spend so many leaves 131 to shew that the parts of Discipline might be 
altered by the civil magistrate, as serving more fitly for the Apostles’ | 
time, and the time of persecution than for us having the magistrate to 
friend, and living in peace and quietness? If Master Calvin, as the 
true story reporteth,!*? obtained the consent of the townsmen of Geneva, 


) 


186(Ch. ii, of the Preface to the 
£eccles. Pol. contains Hooker’s account 
of the career of Calvin at Geneva. The 
gist of his criticism is given in the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ That which Calvin did for the 
establishment of his Disciplineseemeth 
more commendable than that which 
he taught for the countenancing of it 
established” (§ 7). That the writers 
of the Christzan Letter resent Hooker’s 
mild and sagacious criticism proves 
strikingly how much it was needed. | 


187 « Tye Calvino vere quod Tullius 
de Q. Metel. ‘De civitate decedere 
maluit quam de sententia.’ Orat. vol. 
iii. p. 151. Oratione pro Balbo.”— 
Η. [Ὁ δὲ Cxand* Pris 130.) 

188[C. and P. i. 127-8]. 

180 (Ὁ. and P. i, 139]. 

IC. and (Poin ΕΖ. 

191 DF, [Dr.] Whitg. pag. 174. 

192 Σ᾽ Beza in vita Calvin. 
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not only by demonstration out of the holy Scriptures, but also by 
shewing the mind of very learned men of his age, out of their writings, 
as of CEcolampadius, Swinglius, Suychius, Philip, Bucer, Capito and 
Miconius, who was the founder of the Discipline? Where had these 
notable men their judgment? Did he teach them; or write before 
them? Was it not one “founder,” even the Lord Christ, the author . 
and builder of His Church, Who raised up divers men in divers places, 
and taught them by the same Spirit out of the same holy Scripture, 
the same doctrine and commandment of truth and righteousness? 
Shew us also, we pray you before our God which searcheth the heart, 
whether we have not just cause to judge that in penning this story 39 
you make of Calvin, your purpose were not to deceive your reader by 
an artificial entwining of some part of the truth with the hollow and 
glittering thread of your own witty conjectures and peremptory 
censures ; as namely when you begin to tell of the repentance of the 
people of Geneva, 1 “irefully champing upon the bit,” you suddenly fall 
into a discourse of the rising up of those reformed Churches ; you 
besprinkle them with likelihood of “ desire of glory of their own enter- 
prises”; you blame them that in that troublesome time they wanted !% 
“common conference,” and that afterwards, lest they should 
“derogate from their credit,” ‘they became ever after resolute to 
maintain that which they had done”; and so leaving the churches all 
bespotted with levity and self-pride, and eased of all conscience and 
honesty, you closely thrust in Calvin with this word “ therefore,” that 
he and his associates (as partners of the same self-weening) “stiffly 
refusing to administer the holy communion,” were “banished the 
town.” After speaking of his restoring and re-establishing of 


18Pag. 5, 6. [C. and P. i. 129.] either withstand his proceedings or 





it Ci iand Pia. 1520]. 

190 « No man blamed for those de- 
fects which necessity casteth upon 
him.”—H. [C. and P. i. 129.] 

196 ἐς Remember to make a com- 
parison between Calvin and Beza, 
how different they were in natural 
disposition and yet how linked in 
amity and concord, Calvin being of a 
stiff nature, Beza of a pliable, the one 
stern and severe, the other tractable 
and gentle. Both wise and discreet 
men. Whereby we see what it is for 
any one church or place of govern- 
ment to have two, one succeeding 
another, and both in their ways excel- 
lent, although unlike. For Beza was 
one whom no man would displease, 
Calvin one whom no man durst. His 
dependents both abroad and at home; 
his intelligence from foreign churches ; 
his correspondence everywhere with 
the chiefest ; his industry in pursuing 
them which did at any time openly 


gainsay his opinions ; his book entitled 
Contra Nebulonem quemdam; his 
writing but of three lines in disgrace 
of any man as forcible as any pro- 
scription throughout all reformed 
churches; his rescripts and answers 
of as great authority as decretal 
epistles. His grace in preaching the 
meanest of all other gifts in him 
(‘ Facundize contemptor et verborum 
parcus.’—Beza), yet even that way so 
had in honour and estimation that an 
hearer of his being asked wherefore 
he came not sometime to other men’s 
sermons as well as Calvin’s, answered, 
That if Calvin and St. Paul himself 
should preach both at one hour he 
would leave St. Paul to hear Calvin. 
Zanch. tom. vii. Afpist. ante Miscell.” 
—H. [C. and P. i. 134. ‘‘Si veniret 
sanctus Paulus, qui eadem hora con- 
cionaretur, qua et Calvinus; ego, 
relicto Paulo, audirem Calvinum.” 
The letter is dated 1582.] 
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624 Hooker attributes “carnal policy” to Calvin 
Discipline, you have in one place, 1% “ Many things might lead them,” 
etc. ; and in another place, “He rightly considered,” etc. “This 
device, I see not, how the wisest,” etc. ; and again, “ This sort, it may 
be,” etc. Therefore we pray you to teach us, how such “ might lead,” 
and “may bes,” such entering into his thought and cross commending 
that for his “device” which he simply propounded as out of the 
Scriptures of God, may not drop into your reader’s heart such un- 
heeded impressions as may make him highly admire R. H.’s great 
gravity and judicious wisdom, and J. Calvin’s carnal policy, fine 
hypocrisy and peremptory folly ἢ 159 

We beseech you also, help us in these things following. First, the 
true story saith, °°“ Many being at the first gently admonished, for 
many unworthy acts, and for old enmity among the chief families, and 
the stubborn being more sharply reproved, the city was divided by the 
faction of certain private men; Farellus and Calvin with Coraldus openly 


ἸΤΕΡ ΑΘ 7. δὲ [Ὁ Δ ΠῚ es 1 51 ἢ 

ae i@yand Pa. 52: 

199 ἐς Safer to discuss all the saints in 
heaven than M. Calvin! How bold 
they are themselves with as great men 
as M. Calvin, namely, Chrysostome, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Austin. Calvin 
himself not hereby justified from cen- 
suring both the deeds and writings of 
men which went before him.—The 
acts of every present age most sincerely 
judged of by posterity. While men 
are living the judgment of their 
friends is perverted with love, the 
verdict of their enemies corrupt 
through envy. 

‘“*That Calvin’s bitterness was a 
great cause to augment his trouble. 
His nature from a child observed by 
his own parents, as Beza noteth, was 
propense to sharp and severe repre- 
hension where he thought any fault 
was. (‘ Destinarat eum pater ab 
initio theologiz studiis, ad quee ultro 
illum inclinare ex eo colligebat, quod 
in illa etiam tenera etate mirum in 
modum religiosus esset, et severus 
omnium in suis sodalibus vitiorum 
censor.’) And this not to be misliked 
in him. 

But his manner of dealing against 
them which were indeed bad men 
was that which wrought himself much 
woe and did them no good. His 
friends saw this, as appeareth by his 
95 Epist. unto Farellus (‘ N. suo more 
rescripsisse non infitiatus est Bucerus. 
Nam hoc unum causatus est cur mihi 
non recitaret, quia nollet mihi frustra 
stomachum movere. Hine collige 


quantum amarulentiz fuerit, quod 
ille judicavit pro sua prudentia non 
posse a me sine graviore offensione 
transmitti,’ p. 388.) His own words 
declaring how in his sermons he 
handled and dealt with his adversaries, 
Epist. 15 (‘ Ita ejus impietatem palam 
et aperte etiam pro concione sugilla- 
bam, ut nihilominus aut ipsi aut aliis 
dubius esset sermo, quam si vel nom- 
inassem, vel digito demonstrassem,’ 
p- 19). On his deathbed he thus 
expressed himself to the Senators of 
Geneva, ‘ Ultro certe agnosco me vobis 
hoc quoque nomine plurimum debere, 
quod vehementiam illam meam inter- 
dum immoderatam zequo animo tulis- 
tis.’ Beza. His usage of H. viii., 
her M. father that now is. Such 
courses condemned by Beza in the 
fourth of his Epistles, against one 
Adrian, a Dutch minister, p. 42. 
(1575. ‘ Hoc certe non fuit vel pru- 
dentis vel boni etiam pastoris in illus- 
trissimum illum Principem nominatim 
declamare’).” [C. and P. i. 133-4. 
Consult Beza’s 4276 of Calvin in the 
Tracts (Calvin Soc.) i. pp. xxii. xxxii. 
XXXvil. xc.; and pp. 17, and 282-3 of 
Calvin’s Zpzstole, Geneva, 1575.] 

200 The. Beza in vit. Calvini. 

[Compare the note written by 
Hooker on the title-page of the 
Christian Letter, Ὁ. 14above. ‘‘What 
should the world do with the old 
musty doctors?” etc. Keble quotes 
it in illustration of Pref. ii. §8, 
“*Calvin’s books almost the very 
Canon to judge both doctrine and 
discipline by.” (Ὁ. and P. 1. 139. ] 
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protested, that they could not orderly celebrate the Lord’s Supper unto 
men so much at discord. At which time also, betwixt the Church at 
Barne and Geneva was difference in certain rites, which while they were 40 
about to set in order by a Synod summoned for that purpose, the chief 
magistrates for that year, of Geneva, being the captains of the factions 
and discord, assembling the people, brought the matter to this end, that 
these three faithful servants of God were commanded to depart the town 
within two days. And when these officers, like unto filthy froth, were 
cast out (the one, accused of sedition, going about to escape through 
a window, falling down headlong by the pease of his body, was so 
hurt that within few days he died; another, for murther, was put to 
death; and the two other, being accused for ill government in a 
certain embassage, forsook the country and were condemned being 
absent),”°! the city then began to seek again for their Farellus and Calvin.” 
You say, 7°? “ when these things began to be put in ure, the people began 
to repent them of that they had done,” “the rather for that they 
grew by means of this innovation into dislike with some Churches 
near about them,” etc. ; and so Calvin and his associates (as is afore- 
said) were banished; and that “after, the places of one or two of 
their ministers being fallen void,” they are “importunate to obtain 
Calvin again,” and that “they were content the other two should enjoy 
their exile.” The contradiction of these two stories, we pray you to 
reconcile, either by the 24th Epistle which you cite, or by any true 
narration whatsoever. First, shew us, that the dislike of other 
Churches was for Discipline; and that for that dislike the town was 
the rather moved against Calvin : and, whether rather these Churches 
did not make intercession by the decree of a Synod for Calvin to the 
Genevians? Secondly, whether those syndics being wicked, and 
taken away by the righteous judgments of Almighty God, the people 
were not made free from the former factions? and whether that there- 
upon, the Lord moving their minds, they remembered not the injuries 
done to those two good pastors? And shew us, by clear demonstra- 
tion, they sought not as well for Farellus as for Calvin. And here 
also, without your help, we know not what construction to make of 
your descanting on the ministers, assuring Calvin “of their allegiance”; 41 
his returning, “as it had been another Tully”; and, the assenting of 
the people “with no less alacrity of mind than cities unable to hold 
out longer”; are these any other but bitter scorns and despiteful 
fictions? And, to omit many things (because this is a personal cause), 
we do most heartily beg at your hands to answer us truly and 
faithfully, whether you think Master Calvin to have been an honest 
true-hearted Christian, fearing God, and not an impostor and a deceiver 


201 ¢*Not unlikely but men whenthey and such like melancholics.”—H. [C. 
fail of their hope and are at a stop and P. i. cxx.] 
in their purposes may grow desperate ; 02 Pag. 5,6, 7. [Pref. δ: ii. §2, 3, 4.] 
as Achitophel, Hacquet, Coppinger, 
2R 
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of the people, or at the least, you would have men so to esteem of 
him? For how can we otherwise conjecture in that you blame him 
more 398 “for the countenancing of Discipline being established,” than 
for establishing it ; affirming with no small “incitements” of cunning 
insinuations, that because he by wisdom and not by the Word of 
God, saw that Discipline requisite for that people, he employed “all his 
wit by sifting the very utmost sentence and syllable” of holy Scripture 
to confirm the same; and, not to “omit the least occasion” in all his 
writings following “of extolling the use and singular necessity thereof.” 
If we may thus judge of his faithfulness in promoting of Discipline, 
what may we suspect of his sincere dealing in the doctrine? About 
rites (as the ministering with common bread) you acknowledge, that 
he would not stand with the Church, to make trouble for a thing 
indifferent ; and, why, if he were a good man, should we think that 
he would profess 7° it to be traitorous cowardliness, not to die a hundred 
times, rather than to suffer that to be wickedly borne down which he 
very well knew to be taken out of the Word of God? Can you so far 
make manifest either by good and just presumptions, or by plain and 
true story, his deep hypocrisy and arrogant pride, that even against 
his own conscience, he would so earnestly strive, and trouble the 
whole Church, to maintain a “device” of his own? We pray you, 
therefore, to shew us sincerely, whether such insinuations be 
charitable ? and whether if you bea friend to the Gospel, you make 
not a greater rent in God’s Church by such arguments, than if you 
meddled not at all in the matter, but left it to men of more staid and 
sound discretion, and of a more charitable and peaceable spirit? For, 
if such bold and bare affirmations may go for payment, why may we 
not as well hear and believe Master Harding, which calls all the whole 
and pure doctrine believed and professed in England, 395 “ A wicked new 
device of Geneva”? We desire you, therefore, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who shall judge all men at His coming, and make 
manifest the intents and thoughts of the heart, to shew unto us, 


“Pac ΤῸ, ΓΕ ie [bref ΟΣ Ilias 7. δ. 

204 Epist. 165. 

305 In his Epist. to Bp. Jewell. 

206 ἐς Tyo not you yourself call the 
Discipline which they use in Geneva 
a ‘new found Discipline?’ p. 45. If 
it be a new found thing and not found 
elsewhere till Geneva, had erected it, 
yourself must say of Discipline, It is 
anew devise of Geneva; except you 
recant your opinion concerning the 
newness of it. For all the world 
doth know that the first practice 
thereof was in Geneva. You, grant- 
ing it to be but a new found thing, 
must either show us some author 
more ancient, or else acknowledge 


it as we do to have been there de- 
vised. If you excuse the speech and 
say it is ironical, you betray yourself 
to be a favourer of that part, and con- 
fess yourself an egregious dissembler. 

Because the Anti-Trinitarians do 
say that our doctrine of the glorious 
and blessed Trinity is a wicked new 
devise of the Pope, will you say that 
this may as well be believed as their 
speech which say that sundry other 
things in the Papacy are both new 
and wicked? Although I term not 
their Discipline wicked for mine own 
part. Only I hold it a new devise.” 
—H. [C. and P. i. 138.] 
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without all artificial glozing, whether all this your treatise of Calvin, 
be not polished armour, and a sharper razor, prepared for the use and 
help of the enemies of the Gospel; and that it may not rather be 
called a prejudicial commentary, and a Popish paraphrase, than a 
story true, plain, and without partiality; and that men have not just 
cause to think the better of Master Calvin and the cause of Discipline, 
when they see so little plain and faithful dealing in your writing. Read 
therefore his preface before his comment on the Psalms ; and Beza his 
story of his life; and the French, or any other stories or monuments 
of faithful, honest Christians, and then answer faithfully the truth, and 
shew your honest meaning. 

Our reverend Fathers”? converting their studies from school 
authors unto the holy Scriptures, and causing others to do the 
like, brought many to be well seen in divinity, and themselves and 
others well affected in religion ; and, therefore, constantly affirm, 
that °°“ The heavenly doctrine of our Saviour Christ was so buried 
in the darkness of school-learning,” that no man tasted the sweet- 
ness of it; which to be true, that worthy man Martin Luther, 
through God’s goodness to His Church, finding by great experi- 
ence in himself and others, is bold to say 329 “ Theologia illa scholastica 
exulem nobis fecit veram et sinceram theologiam,” “That school- 
divinity hath banished from us the true and sincere divinity.” And 


20. School- 
men, philo- 
sophy, and 
Popery. 


again, *!°“ Totus Aristoteles ad theologiam est tenebra ad lucem,” “ All 43 


Aristotle unto divinity is darkness unto light.” Now, in all your 
books, although we find many good things, many truths and fine 
points bravely handled, yet in all your discourse, for the most part, 
Aristotle the patriarch of philosophers (with divers other human 
writers) and the ingenuous*!! schoolmen, almost in all points have 
some finger ; 135 reason is highly set up against holy Scripture ; and 
reading against preaching ;#% the Church of Rome favourably 


27D. [Dr.] Cranmer as Mr. Fox 
wniteth. Book of Mart., pag. 1752. 

“8 Tho. Bp. of Lincol. ser. 1. upon 
Rom. i. 16, pag. 7. 

209 Respons. 77. Luth. ad diale... Sil- 
vest. cont. conclus. sextam. 

210 Conclus. 50, vol. i. pag. 56. 

211 «Ὁ As if you should say, the brave 
and courtly husbandmen, the high- 
spirited shepherds, the victorious 
friars, the grave and prudent scullers 
on Thamesis, or any other the like 
unfit and mischosen titles. A term as 
fit as is a saddle for a cow’s back. 
Were it fit for me to say of reformers, 
they are Her Majesty’s fair and well 
favoured [subjects]? ”—H. [C. and P. 
Ἱ ἘΣΣῚ] 

"12 Book i. Preface, pag. 6. [c. ii. 


§ 2.] 


516 ἐς Tf Aristotle and the schoolmen , 


be such perilous creatures, you must 
needs think yourself an happy man, 
whom God hath so fairly blest from 
too much knowledge in them. 
‘Remember here St. Jerome’s 
Epistle in his own defence. [In the 
letter to Magnus he defends profane 
learning.] Forget not Ficus Miran- 
dula’s judgment of the schoolmen. 
[ Works, i. 79. A short appreciation 
of the chief schoolmen. In Thomas 
Aquinas he notes ‘quiddam solidum 
et zquabile.’] Beza’s judgment of 
Aristotle ; [he lectured on Aristotle at 
Geneva] as also Calvin’s judgment of 
Philosophy. Epist. 90, ad Bucerum.” 
—H. [C. and ἘΣ i. 373-4. Epist. 94 
in Calvin’s £fzsto/e, Lausanne, 1576. 
Calvin says to Bucer: ‘ And philo- 
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admitted to be of the house of God; Calvin, with the reformed 
Churches full of faults, and most of all, they which endeavoured to 
be most removed from conformity with the Church of Rome:?!* almost 
all the principal points of our English creed, greatly shaken and 
contradicted! If you do not sincerely, plainly, and truly, answer 
all these our necessary doubts and demands, what shall we have 
cause to think of these your tedious and laborious writings? Shall 
we do you wrong, to suspect you as a privy and subtle enemy to 
the whole state of the English Church, and that would have men 
to deem her Majesty to have done ill in abolishing the Romish 
religion and banishing the Pope’s authority? And that you would 
be glad to see the backsliding of all reformed Churches to be 
made conformable to that wicked synagogue of Rome; and shame 
and reproach to all faithful ministers whom God hath raised up 
to reveal and beat down Antichrist? And that you esteem the 
preaching and writing of all the reverend Fathers of our Church, 
and the books of holy Scripture to be, at the least, of no greater 
moment than Aristotle and the schoolmen?*45 Or else, do you mean 
to bring in a confusion of all things, to reconcile heaven and earth, 
and to make all religions equal? Will you bring us to atheism, or 
to Popery ; or, to prepare a plot for an /zferim, that our streets 
may run with blood, when all religions shall be tolerated, and one 
shall beard and provoke another? Are there not examples sufficient 
of unspeakable massacres abroad, unless we should fet the same 
home to our country, rejoicing under the blessed unity of the 
Gospel of peace? Think you, that the long experience of God’s 
44 protection, in these golden days of quiet concord, the religious and | 
peaceable heart of our dear Sovereign Lady and Queen, Elizabeth | 
(for whose joyful preservation all good and Christian minded 
Englishmen do uncessantly pray), and the thousands of faithful 
subjects who have learned Christ under the shadow of her most 
happy and honourable reign, would ever give you thanks for such 
great service, or ever agree unto such abominations, if they should 


sophy is an excellent gift of God; 
and those learned men who in all ages 
have appeared God Himself raised up, 
that they might be lights in the world 
for the shewing forth of truth.? See 
also Hpzstole, 1575, Ρ. 82.] 

414° True; for are not your Ana- 
baptists, Familists, Libertines, Arri- 
ans, and other like extreme reformers 
of Popery grown by that very means 
hateful to the whole world? Are not 
their heresies a thousand times more 
execrable and hateful than Popery ? 

““Is it then a matter heinous to 
look awry upon any man which hath 


been earnest against the Pope? As 
earnest men that way as M. Calvin 
are nothing spared by you and yours 
in any such conflict? You honour 
Calvin as the father of Discipline: this 
is the boil that will not be touched.” 
—H. [C. and P. i. 129.] 

215 (1 think of the Scripture of God 
as reverently as the best of the puri- 
fied crew in the world. I except not 
any, no not the founders themselves 
and captains of that faction. In 
which mind I hope by the grace of 
Almighty God that I shall both live 
and die.” —H. [C. and P. i. 374.] 
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once begin to espy such stratagemical operations to appear in their 
effects, and to shew themselves directly and openly? We beseech 
you, therefore, in the name of Jesus Christ, and as you will answer 
for the use of those great gifts which God hath bestowed upon you, 
that you would return and peruse advisedly all your five books, 
compare them with the articles of our profession set out by public 
authority ; and with the works apologetical and other authorized 
sermons and homilies of our Church and of the reverend Fathers 
of our land, and with the holy Book of God, and all other the 
Queen’s Majesty’s proceedings ; and then read and examine with 
an indifferent and equal mind a book set out in Latin called 
‘Querimonia Ecclesiz, and another in English late come abroad, 
speaking of Scotizing and Genevatizing, and Allobrogical Discipline ; 
and, having maturely, with a judicious conscience, in the fear of 
God, pondered and weighed them in the balance of truth and 
justice, then tell us roundly and soothly, that if the reverend 
Fathers of our Church, assisted 3:6 with some of the approved divines 
of both Universities, did read, peruse, and examine your books and 
those two other books, whether they would not judge in their 
conscience, and give sentence with their mouths, that by those 
three writings, the Church of England and all other Christian 
Churches are undermined ; and, that they are very notable bellows 
(if God’s mercy stayed it not) to blow the coals of sedition and 
fiery civil war between all Christian Churches; and, to make all 
people who read them, to fall either flatly to atheism, or backward 
to Popery,27 when they shall see all godly ministers and Christian 





216 ἐς Why ‘assisted’? Are your re- 
verend Fathers insufficient to judge 
of such a matter without assistants 
from the universities? Besides, what 
a wise question this! I must tell you 
what other men will speak and think 
in their consciences touching books 
which you condemn. 

‘* Again, I must tell you whether I 
have not as bad an opinion of myself 
and mine own writings, as you have of 
both. Did ever man hear such ques- 
tions proposed by one that were (szc) 
in his right wits? But see how choler 
and rage doth make you forget your- 
self. You plainly avouch that all the 
ministers which be godly and all the 
churches which be Christian are in 
those three books traduced openly 
and notoriously detected ; and all the 
articles of our religion checked. 

“You have asked my judgment of 
three books. Let me ask yours 
touching three other, and as I find 
your answer reasonable so I will 
accordingly frame mine own. I pray, 


sir, what sentence will you give con- 
cerning M. Calv. Lecturesupon Amos, 
touching the book called Vindiciz 
Contra Tyrannos and of the Ecclesias- 
tical History almost fully printed out 
in the Blackfriars?”—-H. [C. and P. 
i. xxi., xxii. Calvin blames the 
bestowal on Henry VIII. of the title 
Chief Head of the Church under 
Christ: Commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets, ii. 349 (Caivin Soc.), The 
second book mentioned was ascribed 
to Beza. Hooker alludes to it Zcc/. 
Pol., viii. 2, C. and P. iii. 347, note 1. 
The third work is not known. ] 
217 «ς The books you mention have 
been perused. They were seen and 
judged of before they came abroad to 
the open view of the world. They 
were not published as yours is. As 
learned as any this nation hath saw 
them and read them before they came 
to your hands. And for anything that 
I could ever yet learn, the learneder 
they are that have given sentence 
concerning the same, the farther they 


45 


21. The style 
and manner 
of writing. 


630 Hooker’s style is “ποῖ usual” 
Churches, by men of their own side and profession, to be so openly 
traduced and notoriously detected, and all the articles of our 
religion and many parts of our Church-government to be checked, 
blamed, or contradicted? And might they not think, that the 
Pope’s factors in England have some intelligence with such writers ? 
Or is that new found Discipline so nearly seated with our English 
creed, that such expert archers aiming at the one, must needs hit the 
other ἢ 718 

Our last scruple and demand is this, seeing your books be so 
long and tedious, in a style not usual, and (as we verily think) the 
like hard to be found ; far differing from the simplicity of holy 
Scripture, and nothing after the frame of the writings of the 
reverend and learned Fathers of our Church, as of Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, Jewel, Whitgeeft, Fox, Fulke, etc.; and, that your 
prefaces and discourses before you come to the question are so 
long, and mingled with all kind of matters and suits of learning 
and doctrine; whether your meaning be to shew yourself to be 
some rare Demosthenes, or extraordinary rabbi, or some great 
Pythagoras, that enjoin your scholars or your adversaries to five 
years’ silence before they can be perfect in your meaning or able 
to reply; or, that these men you write against be not sound in 
matters of faith, and therefore you handle all things, or else you 
had no better way to make doubtful the chief grounds of our faith 
and religion, and that you would have men better seen in philosophy 
and schoolmen’s divinity, and namely in Aristotle; or, that you 
were afeard, that if you had not handled it with so grave, heroical 
and lofty a majesty, you should have been reputed like some other 
man, and so your fame should have been but small; or, that you 
would weary your adversary with such thick and continual falling 
strokes, that he should not be able to stand before you to strike 


have differed from this your virulent, 
uncharitable, and unconscionable sen- 
tence. [C. and P. i. xiv.] But the 
best is they are not many that sat on 
the bench from which this sentence 
hath proceeded. It is your own. As 
for them against whom you give it, I 
think they take you for no competent 
judge.” —H. [C. and P. i. xxi.] 
218«« A new found Discipline! Who 
is able to endure such blasphemy? 
You speak but in jest! Were it 
known that you mean as you say 
surely those words might cost you 
dear. But they are incident into your 
part, and have in that respect their 
safe conduct.” —H. [C. and P. i. 138.] 
219 ἐς The dislike you have of me for 
not thinking as some others do whom 
you love hath drawn you into invec- 


tives against my style, and made you 
eloquent in accusing me for that my 
manner of writing is not such as other 
men’s hath been. You might with as 
great discretion find fault that I look 
not like Calvin, Beza, Paulus Fagius, 
P. Martyr, M. Luther. For I hold it 
as possible to be like all those in 
countenance as them in style whom 
you have mentioned. You that carry 
the mind of a Phalaris towards your 
adversary are not fit to exercise the 
office of an Aristarchus. I must look 
as nature, speak as custom, and think 
as God’s good Spirit hath taught me, 
judge you howsoever either of my 
mind or of my style, or if you will of 
my look also.”—H. [C. and P. i. 72.] 

220 Read Book ii. pag. 58. [Book i. 
c. vi. § 3.] 


He writes like another Aristotle 631 





one blow against you; or, that you would bear down the cause 
with swelling words of vanity, and cunningly framed sentences, to 
blind and entangle the simple; or that you would shew yourself 
another Aristotle, by a certain metaphysical and cryptical method 
to bring men into a maze, that they should rather wonder at your 
learning, than be able to understand what you teach in your 
writing? We which stand for the defence of our English Church 46 
highly commend R. H.’s books, we allege your opinions as well as 
we can to stop the mouths of foolish carpers: we commend your 
books as very excellent and learnedly penned, and not to be 
answered ; then they promptly ask your reasons, and require of us 
to shew by what arguments you maintain those assertions: then 
return we to your books; we seek, and beat our brains, but are 
hardly able, by our mean capacity, to gather anything ; but, as a 
man afar off beholding a briar tree! all blown over with his flowers, 
with great desire approacheth near unto it and findeth himself 
deceived, so the delight of reading your book is marvellous great, 
but the fruit thereof (howsoever it come to pass) unto us that 
search and examine it, is far unlike the goodly shew and appear- 
ance! In the book of that most learned and reverend Father, D. 
Whitgift, we find the question judicially’ set down; his answer to 
the matter in question sensible ; his reasons either from holy Scrip- 
ture, from Fathers, or new writers, without all circumferences and 
crooked windings, directly applied ; so as such poor men as we be 
may bear away 2 what he saith, and what he intendeth ; but in your 
writing we are mightily encumbered, we walk as in a labyrinth, and 
are suddenly overwhelmed as in the deep sea: sometime it seemeth 
to us, that we see great flourishing of warlike and glittering 
weapons, and to hear the loud outcries and noise of them which 





221¢¢ What a goodly show there is 
in the blossoms of a briar tree. No 
tree in all the field or forest fit to 
serve your turn in this comparison but 
the briar tree only? Indeed, the briar 
is noted for a proud aspiring tree, 
carrying a more ambitious mind than 
either the olive tree or vine, although 
it brings forth nothing worthy to be 
accounted of. But, good sir, the 
heart of the tree you see not, it may 
be the kind you also mistake ; and as 
for the fruit, you are not ignorant how 
distasteful all fruits are when the 
tongue is scorched and blistered with 
heat.”—H. [C. and P. i. cxx.] 

222 <¢ You would say, judiciously.” — 
me [C2 and P..1. 725] 

2236 Vou bear it away. I wish it 
did rather carry you away from the 
errors and vanity of your mind. 


‘* But howsoever your part require 
you to speak here the censure which 
all the pack of you giveth both of my 
L. Grace his writings and of all other 
men’s that hath the same cause is 
᾿Ανέγνων, ἔγνων, katéyvwv.”—H. [C. 
and P. i. 72.] 

224 «ΕἸ doubt not but if you onceattain 
to understand the rudiments and 
principles of Christian religion, which 
with good helps may be done in 
reasonable time, those other gifts of 
speech and writing wherewith it hath 
pleased God to indue you in very 
good handsome measure, may do good 
for the edifying of poor country 
people, in case you apply your talent 
that way, and leave the controversies 
of religion to other men that have 
bestowed their time on them.”—H. 
[Ο' δῇ 6. ὅσσ. ] 


632 We ask him for plainness and sincerity 

pursue their enemies in battle, thundering, gunshot, tossing of spears, 
and rattling of harness ; yet cannot we perfectly perceive anything 
almost rightly to touch the adversary pretended, but rather (as in 
our demands before, we verily think doth manifestly appear) most 
heavy strokes, poisoned pellets, and dangerous pushes of the pikes, 
against the Jerusalem of God, the holy Christian Church of 
England, whom you would seem to defend. We desire you, 
therefore, with all instancy, that you would not deny us three 


things: First, to shew unto us what arguments you have 
alleged, which are material and of weight, which are not 
to be found in the Answer of that reverend Father unto 


47 Master Cartwright; and herein plainly to declare which be your 
arguments or direct answers, which are neither fine and close 
ironies, or blustering bitter scoffs, begging of the question, or 
peremptory affirmations, and how we may know what is the state 
of the question, and when you are in or out, and what you hold 
in your conscience to be the truth in God’s sight: how great and 
large your five books would be, if you had used reasonable, intelli- 
gible and logical arguments only, as other writers and disputers 
do; and had left out all needless witty glosses and rhetorical 
shadows in preambles, discourses, digressions, amplifications ; and 
had kept yourself out of the common jail of sophistical elenches, 
and impertinent outleaps, and had followed St. Peter’s prescript,” in 
a meek, reverend and direct apology and defence proceeding from 
“a good conscience.” Secondly, that if you set forth your other 
books which are promised, you would be more plain and sensible ; 
and follow the usual language and style of other learned men and 
English writers ; leaving out unnecessary long discourses and com- 
mon places, set out your reasons in plain terms and words of 
sincerity, without these hugey embossments or stuffed bombasting, 
that poor plain men which cannot skill of such hidden mysteries, 
may perceive and learn something by your great travails. Thirdly, 
that you would be careful not to corrupt the English creed”? and 
pure doctrine (whereunto you have subscribed) either by philosophy 


225 ἐς Ο brave gallant! This martial 
spirit of yours doth surely deserve a 
knighthood, but that you are a man 
more willing to be heard than known 
in the field; neither do you like a 
Pyrgopolimius swell and so break, 
but from big words you proceed, as a 
valiant champion should do, to deadly 
blows.” —-H.) [C. ‘and’ P. 1. cxx.] 

malin Jeaze weil yhilsp (6% 

27 «* Be you careful to understand 
the English Creed, which as yet you 
do not. Read some good Catechism 
and take the help of divines allowed 


by authority that they may a little 
better make it sink into your head, 
before you meddle again with matters 
of religion. 

“ Add here such sentiments as the 
Fathers use for admonition to shallow- 
witted men, and consolation although 
they be not able to argue and dispute 
in matters of doctrine ; which thing 
belongeth not to them, but to others 
whom God hath more enabled for 
that purpose.”—H. [C. and P. 1. 
Cxxi. | 
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or vain deceit of schoolmen’s new-born divinity, or by any other 
beggarly rudiments of this world; nor set these Churches by the 
ears with these closely carried and dainty insinuations ; and that, 
through desire of vain-glory, you provoke not your brethren, and 
help the common and sworn enemy which fighteth against God, 
against Christ’s Church, against our peaceable country, and against 
our religious, godly, and Christian Princess. And, especially, that 
you beware in the cause of supremacy to give your lawful Sovereign 
her right and full due, and not so to make the Church of Rome of 
the family of Christ Jesus that you lift up the son of pride, the 
blasphemous tyrant the Pope, into that high chair of pestilence to 


be Christ’s vicar upon earth, and ministerial head of His universal 48 


Church. For as there is one that saith,?8 the Church of Rome is 
“Mater nostra” “our mother”; so if you should go but one step 
further, we know not what injury may be done to her Majesty’s 
rightful imperial crown and dignity. And lastly, that you remember 
Him which is high and excellent, the King of all glory and Lord 
of all power: that you please not man to displease God; and 
seeking yourself, you forsake not your own mercy. 

You know that it is written, °°“ Only by pride doth man make 
contention ; but with the well-advised is wisdom”: and, 330 “ When 
pride cometh, then shame cometh, but with the lowly is wisdom”: 
you know also Who hath said, *! “ Vengeance is mine,” etc.: and again, 
*2 Touch not Mine anointed, and do My prophets no harm”: and 
again, *“ The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, and the way 
of the wicked shall perish.” 

Now in all these things good Master Hoo. though we thus 
write, we do not take upon us to censure your books ; neither 
rashly to judge of you for them; but, because we be all children 
born in this Church, and every child loving his mother is jealous 
over that which seemeth disgraceful to his mother; and _ all 
Christians are exhorted to **“ contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once given to the saints,” and he that toucheth our faith toucheth 
the apple of our eye ; we could not but utter our inward grief, and yet 
in as charitable manner as the cause in hand would suffer, (for is it 


2) Pray. παι. 10. 

Cap. iy 2s 
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SETAE ΟΥ̓ ΤΡ: 

ΠΡ Pca) eat: 

234 Tud. Vers. 3. 

#35 «© As if Cassius and Brutus, having 


28 Sar. contr. Bezam, cap. 2, pag. 
57. Ipsa est mater nostra in qua et 
per quam regeneravit nos Deus, etc. 
[Quoted from Saravia’s Defensio Trac- 
tationis De Diversis Ministrorum 
Lvangelit Gradibus Contra Respon- 
stonem Beze, London, 1594. The 





whole sentence is: ‘‘ Nam quamvis 
Romana ecclesia nec orthodoxa, nec 
catholica, nec catholice LEcclesiz 
sanum membrum sit; ecclesia tamen 
est: et vide quid amplius dicam, ipsa 
est,” etc.] 


siain Czesar,they should have solemnly 
protested to his friends, they meant 
him nothing but mere good-will and 
friendship. Only they feared lest the 
Commonwealth should take harm by 
his means. Was there any friend he 


22. The pur- 
pose of this 
letter. 
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634 We do not censure you 

not a great matter, when you seem to us to make a wide open breach 
in the Church, and to stain the pure doctrine of faith ?) we seek that the 
truth be not darkened or defaced; and that you by wise, plain, and 
honest resolution unto these our doubts and demands, may approve 
yourself as the faithful and sincere servant of Jesus Christ. If then, in 
all these our demands and requests, you do lovingly and faithfully 
satisfy us your native countrymen who have sucked out the sincere 
milk of the Gospel, by the doctrine in England professed, published, 
and preached, by sermons, apologies, articles and reading of holy 
Scripture, even now these forty years ; (for which we are not able 
to render sufficient praise and thanks to our most merciful Father 
in Jesus Christ, and namely for that worthy instrument of our joy, 
that blessed halcyon and Christian Deborah, His anointed handmaid 
our Sovereign Lady and Queen Elizabeth, whom the sun of 
righteousness hath raised up to still the raging streams and roaring 
waves of God’s enemies, even the cursed Canaanites of Romish 
Babylon ; whose peaceable and flourishing reign we most humble 
pray the mighty God of heaven, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, still to continue in joy and honour) if indeed you answer 
our desire in love and faithfulness, we shall have good cause to 
commend well of your sincere meaning; we shall be beholding 
unto you for your Godly zeal in defending our Church, and give 
unto you your condign praise in all places, for your true and 


had so ill-minded as not to believe of Hooker’s Works. Covell, who died 


such honest protestations ? 

‘* An imitation of this conclusion in 
the person of Cassius and Brutus. 
You have given me as many stabs as 
my body could receive at your hands, 
although in effect (I praise God for it) 
none of them deadly, whatsoever your 
intent were. But for this once I will 
take your word without further reply ; 
and am content to let the world think 
if it will that as you have done me, 
so likewise you have meant me no 
evil in anything hitherto written ; not 
in traducing me as an underminer, 
not in, etc. 

‘Forget not here to use that of 
Solomon, Prov. xxvi. 18, ‘ As a mad- 
man who casteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death, so is the man that de- 
ceiveth his neighbour and saith, Am 
not I in sport?’ ”—H. [C. and P. i. 
cxxi. Dr. William Covell in 1603 
published A /ust and Temperate 
Defence of Hooker’s first five books 
‘‘ against an uncharitable Letter of cer- 
tain English Protestants, as they term 
themselves.” Benjamin Hanbury in 
1830 reprinted it in vol. ii. of his edition 


1614, was educated at Cambridge 
and probably made Hooker’s acquaint- 
ance when he was appointed to the 
living of Leaveland, about 10 miles 
from Canterbury. The Defence is 
dedicated to Whitgift. The Epistle 
to the Reader (Hanbury, ii. 454) 
denies that the Christzan Letter had 
anything to do with Hooker’s death. 
‘* He contemned it in his wisdom, as 
was fit, and yet in his humility would 
have answered it if he had lived.” 
The Preface (/ézd. 464) adds: ‘‘ First 
of all he was loth to intermeddle with 
so weak adversaries, thinking it 
‘unfit,’ as himself said, ‘that a man 
that hath a long journey should turn 
back to beat every barking cur’; and 
having taken it in hand, his urgent and 
greater affairs, together with the want 
of strength, weakened with much 
labour, would not give him time to 
see it finished.” It is to be noted 
that Covell did not know the authors 
of the Letter ; ‘‘ Whosoever they are, 
as I cannot easily conjecture, so I am 
not curious to πον." (/ézd. 458)]- 
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upright dealing ; and pray earnestly unto God for you, that such 
excellent gifts and graces which He hath vouchsafed unto you 
above many, may be alway wisely employed to the advancing of 
the glory of the most High God, and of His most glorious Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to the furtherance of the prosperous wealth 
of His holy Church, the faithful service of your sovereign Prince 
and native country, and to your own inward comfort and undeceiv- 
able joy of conscience, in and through Jesus Christ our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, to Whom be all praise and glory in His Church 
and in all places of the world for ever, Amen. 330 


[Zen “ faults to be corrected” are noted on the verso of the last page 
of the tract.| 


386 Heec pro animi nostri pura con- things I have written from a pure 
scientia et Domini ac Dei nostri conscience and faith in God. You 
fiducia rescripsi. Habes tu literas have my letter and your own. At 
meas et ego tuas. Indie judiciiante the day of judgment both will be 
tribunal Christi utraque recitabuntur.” read aloud before the throne of 
Cyprian. ad Pupin. Ep. 66 in fine.x— —Chrrist.””] 

Pie mandes Pe doe exxt. 1SS hese 


636 Some freedom essential to the will 


APPENDIX No. III. 


A Treatise by Hooker on Grace, the Sacraments, Predestination, 
etc., being Fragments of an Answer to the Letter of certain 
English Protestants.' 


* * * * that God is,? from Whose special grace they proceed. 
Wherefore cursed,’? I say, be that man which believeth not as the 
Church of England, that without God’s preventing and helping grace 
we are nothing at all able to do the works of piety which are accept- 
able in His sight. But must the will cease to be itself because the 
grace of God helpeth it?) That which confoundeth your understanding 
in this point is lack of diligent and distinct consideration, what the 
will of man naturally hath ; what it wanteth through sin ; and what it 
receiveth by means of grace. Aptness, freely to take or refuse things 
set before it, is so essential to the will, that being deprived of this 
it looseth the nature, and cannot possibly retain the definition, of 


will: ‘ Voluntas,‘ nisi libera sit, non est voluntas.” 


1(These fragments were printed in 
1836 by Keble from Archdeacon 
Cotton’s collation of the MS. in the 
Jibrary of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Archdeacon stated that, ‘‘ they 
are in the hand of an amanuensis, the 
same who copied the ‘Sermon on 
Pride,’ which they immediately follow, 
the folios being bound up in the 
volume in the exact order in which 
they are here given.” They are cata- 
logued as “‘ A Treatise by Hooker on 
Grace, the Sacraments, Predestina- 
tion, etc.” They are clearly parts of 
an answer to the Christian Letter too 
elaborate to be written on the margins 
of Hooker’s copy, and must have been 
composed after that tract’s publication. 
Keble thought that in the discussion 
on Predestination Hooke may have 
used material which her began to 
elaborate at the time of his contro- 
versy with Travers. ] 


To actuate at any 


2[Hooker is here dealing with ὃ v. 
of the Christian Letter, which quotes 
the roth Article, and continues ; “ΟΥ̓ 
freewill.” ‘‘ You to our understand- 
ing write clean contrary: namely, 
‘there is in the will of man naturally 
that freedom, whereby it is apt to take 
or refuse any particular object what- 
soever, being presented unto it.’ ”] 

3[z.e Anathema. In the same 
sense Jackson, Works, iii. 788. ‘* His 
curse be upon him who will not un- 
feignedly acknowledge the absolute 
infiniteness as well of His power as of 
His goodness.”’] 

4[S. Aug. de Lb. Arbitr. iii. 3. 
‘*Voluntas nostra nec voluntas esset, 
nisi esset, in nostra potestate. Porro 
quia est in potestate, libera est nobis.” 
** Our will would not be ours unless it 
were in our power. It is because it 
is in our power that it is free.” Migne, 
S. L. xxxii. 1275. ] 





Ableness and aptness distinguished 637 
time the possibility of the will in that which is evil, we need no help, 
the will being that way over-inclinable of itself: but to the contrary so 
indisposed through a native evil habit ® that if God’s special grace did 
not aid our imbecility, whatsoever we do or imagine would be only and 
continually evil. So that, except we either give unto man, as the 
Manichees did, two souls, a good and a bad; or make him in all his 
resolutions to be carried by fatal necessity ; or by some other new 
invention abrogate all contingency in the effect of man’s will ; or deny 
him by creation to have had the faculties of reason and will ; or hold 
him through sin translated out of the very number of voluntary agents, 
and changed into some other creature ; or to be able to define the 
power of the will, and not to mingle therein that indifferency before 
mentioned : how should we separate from Will natural possibility and 
aptness to shun or follow, to choose or reject, any eligible object 
whatsoever? You peradventure think aptness and ableness all one: 
whereas the truth is, that had we kept our first ableness, grace should 
not need ; and had aptness been also lost, it is not grace that could 
work in us more than it doth in brute creatures. Which distinction 
Hilary doth well express, saying,® that even as the body is apt to 
those operations which yet it exerciseth not unless the help of such 
causes concur as are required to set it on work ; the eyes which are 
apt to see all things, are unable to behold any, being either dimmed by 
some accident in themselves, or else compassed with outward dark- 
ness; “ita et animus humanus, nisi per Fidem donum Spiritis 
hauserit, habebit quidem naturam Deum intelligendi, sed lumen 
scientiz non habebit.” Lib. 11. De Trinzt. 

That axiom? of the providence of God in general, whereby He is said 
to “govern all things amiably” according to the several condition and 
quality of their natures, must needs especially take place in ordering 
the principal actions whereunto the hand of His grace directeth the 
souls of men. Prescience, predestination, and grace, impose not that 
necessity, by force whereof man in doing good hath all freedom of 
choice taken from him. If prescience did impose any such necessity, 
seeing prescience is not only of good but of evil, then must we grant 
that Adam himself could not choose but sin ; and that Adam sinned 


5 Gen. vi. 5. [‘* Where the Lord 
saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and all the im- 
aginations of the thoughts of his heart 
were only evil continually.”] 

8[ De Trin. ii. 35. Migne, S. L. x. 
74. ‘Ut enim natura humani corporis 
cessantibus officii sui causis erit otiosa ; 
nam oculis, nisi lumen aut dies sit, 
nullus ministerii erit usus ; ut aures, 
nisi vox sonusve reddatur, munus 
suum non recognoscent: ut nares, 
nisi odor fragraverit, in quo officio 


erunt nescient; non quod his deficiet 
natura per causam, sed usus habetur 
ex causa: ita et animus, etc.” ‘‘So 
also the human mind, unless by faith 
it drink the gift of the Spirit, will have 
the natural capacity to know God, but 
will not have the light of know- 
ledge.”’] 

τ Wisdom, viii. 1. διοικεῖ τὰ πάντα 
χρηστῶς. Aquinas, Swmma cont. Gent. 
iv. 56. ‘‘Sicut ceteris rebus, ita 
homini Deus providet secundum ejus 
conditionem. ”’] 


658 Sin foreseen, grace predestinated 


not voluntarily, because that which Adam did ill was foreseen. If 
predéstination did impose such necessity, then was there nothing 
voluntary in Adam’s well-doing neither, because what Adam did well 
was predestinated. Or, if grace did impose such necessity, how was it 
possible that Adam should have done otherwise than well, being so 
furnished 8 as he was with grace? Prescience, as hath been already 
shewed, extendeth unto all things, but causeth nothing. Predestination 
appointeth nothing but only that which proceedeth from God, as all 
goodness doth.  Predestination to life, although it be infinitely 
ancienter than the actual work of creation, doth notwithstanding 
presuppose the purpose of creation; because, in the order of our 
consideration and knowledge, it must first have being that shall have 
happy being. Whatsoever the purpose of creation therefore doth 
establish, the same by the purpose of predestination may be perfected, 
but in no case disannulled and taken away. Seeing then that the 
natural freedom of man’s will was contained in the purpose of creating 
man, (for this freedom is a part of man’s nature); grace contained 
under the purpose of predestinating man may Zerfect, and doth, but 
cannot possibly destroy the liberty of man’s will. That which hath 
wounded and overthrown the liberty, wherein man was created, as 
able to do good as evil, is only our original sin, which God did 
not predestinate, but He foresaw it, and predestinated grace to serve as 
a remedy. So that predestination in us also which are now sinful, 
doth not imply the bestowing of other natures than creation at the first 
gave, but the bestowing of gifts, to take away those impediments which 
are grown into nature through sin. Freedom of operation we have by 
nature, but the ability of virtuous operation by grace ; because through 
sin our nature hath taken that disease and weakness, whereby 
of itself it inclineth only unto evil. The natural powers and faculties 
therefore of man’s mind are through our native corruption so weakened 
and of themselves so averse from God, that without the influence of 
His special grace they bring forth nothing in His sight acceptable, no 
not the blossoms or least buds ¢hat tend to the fruit of eternal life. 
Which powers and faculties notwithstanding retain still their natural 
manner of operation, although their original perfection be gone ; man 
hath still a reasonable understanding, and a will thereby framable to 
good things, but is not thereunto now able to frame himself. Therefore 
God hath ordained grace, to countervail this our imbecility, and to 
serve as His hand, that thereby we, which cannot move ourselves, may 
be drawn, but amiably drawn. If the grace of God did enforce men to 
goodness, nothing would be more unpleasant unto man than virtue : 
whereas contrariwise, there is nothing so full of joy and consolation as 
the conscience of well-doing. [{ delighteth us, that God hath been so 
merciful unto us as to draw us unto Himself, and ourselves so happy, 


8[See Bishop Bull’s English Works, iii. 305-360. ] 
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as not to be obstinately bent to the way of our own destruction. Yet 
what man should ever approach unto God, if His grace did no other- 
wise draw our minds than Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians 3 imagined ? 
They knew no grace but external only, which grace inviteth, but 
draweth not: neither are we by inward grace carried up into heaven, 
the force of reason and will being cast into a dead sleep. Our 
experience teacheth us, that we never do anything well, but with 
deliberate advice and choice, such as painfully setteth the powers 
of our minds on work: which thing I note in regard of Libertines and 
Enthusiasts, who err as much on the one hand, by making man little 
more than a block, as Pelagians on the other, by making him almost a 
god” in the work of his own salvation. 

In all such sentences as that which St. John’s Revelation hath, “I 
stand at the door and knock,” the Pelagian’s manner of construction 
was, that Zo knock is the free external offer of God’s grace ; 20 ofen, is 
the work of natural will by itself, accepting grace and so procuring or 
deserving whatsoever followeth. But the Catholic exposition of that 
and all such sentences was, that fo stand and knock is indeed a work 
of outward grace, but 20 ofem cometh not from man’s will without the 
inward illumination of grace ; whereupon afterwards ensueth continual 
augmentation thereof; not because the first concurrence of the will 
itself with grace, much less without, doth deserve additions after 
following ; but because it is the nature of God’s most bountiful 
disposition to build forward where His foundation is once laid. The 
only thing that Catholic Fathers did blame, was the error of them who 
ascribed any laudable motion or virtuous desire tending towards 
heavenly things “to the naked liberty of man’s will," the grace of God 
being severed from it.” 








9 «Οὐ est attrahere, nisi pre- 
dicare, nisi Scripturarum consolationi- 
bus excitare, increpationibus deterrere, 
desideranda proponere, _ intentare 
metuenda, judicium comminari, prz- 
mium, polliceri?” Faust. de “bd, 
Arbitr. lib. i. c. 17. [Migne, S. L. 
lvili. 810. Faustus of Riez was a 
leading semi-Pelagian (D.C.B. 1]. 
469, iv. 291). ‘‘ For what is to draw 
but to preach, to arouse by the con- 
solations of the Scriptures, to frighten 
with rebuke, to set forth what is to be 
longed for, to threaten what is to be 
feared, to denounce judgment, to 
promise reward.” ] 

[Keble quotes Bacon’s ‘‘ deaster 
quidam,” from the Latin meditation 
De Heresibus, published 1597. The 
whole meditation should be read by 
the student of Hooker ; Works, 1859, 
vil. 241-2. ] 


ἐς Nudz libertati arbitrii remota 
Dei gratia.” Prosp. con. Colla. c. 8. 
[Now c. 30fthe Lzber contra Collatorem 
of Prosper of Aquitaine, which attacks 
John Cassian’s 13th Collatio, De Pro- 
tectione Det. Cassian says in his 9th 
chapter: ‘‘Only in all these (texts) 
there is a declaration of the grace of 
God and the freedom of the will, 
because even of his own motion a 
man can be led to the quest of virtue 
but always stands in need of the help 
of the Lord.” This Prosper attacks 
because, ‘‘Ipsos tamen  laudabiles 
motus appetitusque virtutum, remota 
gratia sel, nudze libertati ascribis 
arbitrii.”” Migne, 5: L. li. 223, xlix. 
gig. Cassian was a distinguished 
semi-Pelagian. See Select. 7.16. Nic. 
and Post-Nic. Fathers, xi. 190-2. | 
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In a word, therefore, the manner of God’s operation through 
grace is, by making heavenly mysteries plain to the dark under- 
standing of man, and by adding motive efficacy unto that which 
there presenteth itself as the object of man’s will. AHowbeit, many 
things which the Scripture hath concerning grace will remain obscure, 
unless we also consider with what proportion it worketh. That which 
was spoken to the Apostle St. Paul did not belong unto him only, but 
to every communicant of grace. “ My grace,” saith Christ, “ is suffi- 
cient for thee.”!2 Grace, excluding possibility to sin, was neither 
given unto angels in their first creation, nor to man before his fall ; 
but reserved for both till God be seen face to face in the state of 
glory, which state shall make it then impossible for us to sin, who 
now sin often, notwithstanding grace, because the providence of God 
bestoweth not in this present life grace so nearly illustrating goodness, 
that the will should have no power to decline from it. Grace is not 
therefore here given in that measure which taketh away possibility of 
sinning, and so effectually moveth the will, as that it cannot. 

“Behold,” saith Moses, “I have set before you good and evil, life 
and death.”!2 Now when men are deceived and choose evil instead 
of good, where shall we say the defect resteth? May we plead in our 
own defence, that God hath not laid the way of life plain enough to be 
found, or that good things are so lapped up within clouds, that we 
have no possible means whereby to discern their goodness? Who 
seeth not how vain, and unto God Himself how injurious, it were, thus 
to shift off from ourselves the blame of sin,!* and to cast it where it 


2 T2 Cor. xii. 9.] 

13. Deut. xxx. 15. The Hebrew 
text is, ‘‘ Life and good, death and 
evil.” Probably Hooker has Philo, 
On the unchangeableness of God, in 
mind (c. x; Paris, 1552, p. 203), 
where thetext is quoted from the LXX. 
in illustration of the freedom of the 
will: Ἴδοῦ δέδωκα πρὸ προσώπου σοῦ 
τὴν ζωὴν καὶ τὸν θάνατον, τὸ ἀγαθὸν 
καὶ τὸ κακὸν, ἔκλεξαι τὴν ζώην. ] 

14 ἐς Vide rationes quibus peccatores 
seducti delinquant,” Philo Jud. p. 
10g. [Paris, 1552. ‘‘See the reason- 
ings by which sinners, being led astray, 
become transgressors;’’ in Philo’s 
tract on Zhe Worse plotting against 
the Better, cc. 10 and 11, Cain and 
Abel are symbols of opposite and 
rival opinions. ‘‘ For Abel, who 
refers everything to God, is the God- 
loving opinion (δόγμα) ; Cain, who 
refers everything to himself, is the 
self-loving (φίλαυτον) opinion.” The 
sophistries by which the φίλαυτον 
δόγμα prevails are then described. 


** Arguing therefore in this prolix train 
of reasoning, they thought they had 
got the better of those who were not 
accustomed to deal in sophistry. But 
the cause of their victory was not the 
strength of those who got the better 
but the weakness of their adversaries 
in these matters.”] ‘‘ Causa cur tales 
rationes przevalent non est obscuritas 
sed imbecillitas nature.” ib. [αἰτία δὲ 
τῆς νικῆς, οὐκ ἣ τῶν περιγεγενημένων 
ἰσχὺς, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ περὶ ταῦτα τῶν ἀντιπάλων 
ἀσθένεια. Ib. ‘‘ Causa imbecillitatis 
imperitia,” p. 143. [Paris,1552. ‘‘ The 
cause of weakness is ignorance.” 
Hooker here passes to the tract Oz 
the 7illing of the Earth by Noah, cc. 
37 and 38. ‘‘It is becoming to all 
men to live without contention, and 
not to engage in the war of the 
sophists, which is always stirring up 
a quarrelsome confusion, which tends 
to the adulteration of truth ; since the 
truth is dear to peace, which is at 
variance with their interests. For if 
they come to this contest, being private 
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hath no place? We cannot therefore in defence of evil plead obscurity 
of that which is good. For there ἐς not that good which concerneth 
us, but it hath evidence enough whereby to mantfest itself, tf reason 
were diligent to search tt out® So that our ignorance we must 
impute to our own slought [526]: we suffer the gifts of God to rust, 
and but use our reason as an instrument of iniquity : our wits we bend 
not towards that which should do us good: yea oftentimes the cause 
of our error is, for that we study to deceive ourselves. ‘Wisdom 
is easily seen of them that love her, and found of such as seek after 
her: she preventeth them, and strives rather to offer herself, than to 
answer their desires: whoso waketh unto her betimes, shall sustain 
no tedious labour; whoso watcheth for her, shall be soon without 
care.”’ Sap. vi. 12. 

Is our reason then by diligence, although unassisted with God’s 
grace, yet able of itself to find out whatsoever doth concern our good? 
Some things there are concerning our good, and yet known even 
amongst them to whom the saving grace of God is not known.!® 
But no saving knowledge possible, without the sanctifying Spirit of 
God. You will have me tell you which way you should perceive 
by my writings that thus I think: and I fear, that if I shew you 
the way you will not follow it: read them with the same mind you 
read Mr. Calvin’s writings, bear yourself as unpartial in the one as 
in the other: imagine him to speak that which I do: lay aside your 
unindifferent mind, change but your spectacles, and I assure myself 
that all will be clearly true: if he make difference, as all men do 
which have in them his dexterity of judgment, between natural and 


individuals engaging in a struggle etc. [et sanitatem suam patitur, et 
against men experienced in warfare Deum nominat.”] Tertull. cont. Genz. 
(πρὸς ἐμπειρο πολέμους ἰδιῶται), they [ς. 17, ‘Do you wish proof of God 
will by all means be defeated.”] from the testimony of the soul herself? 
‘<Imperitize segnitia: offert n. sese Though shut in the prison of the body, 


sapientia volentibus eam acquirere: though bound by evil customs, though 
causa est segnitiee originalis corruptela:  enervated by lusts and passions, though 
corruptele hujus medicina gratia.” enslaved to false gods, yet the soul 


[‘‘ Ofignorance the cause is sloth ; for | when she comes to herself, as out of a 
wisdom offers herself to those who _ surfeit or sleep or sickness, and attains 
wish to possess her: the cause of sloth something of her natural health, names 
is original corruption: the medicine God!.. . Ohnoble testimony of the 


of this corruption is sin.” This con- soul by nature Christian!” Tertullian 

clusion, of course, is Hooker’s own. ] elaborates this argument in his De 
15 [See Ecc. Pol. i. vii. 73and Chr.  Testimonio Anime.) 

Letter, p. 22.] 17 [See Chr. Letter, p. 23. ‘* Shew 
16 “*Vultis Deum ex anime ipsius us... how your positions agree 

testimonio comprobemus, quz licet with our church and the Scriptures. 

carcere corporis pressa, licet institu- Jf you say you understand reason and 


tionibus primis [pravis] circumscripta, τοδί helped by the grace of God, then 
licet libidinibus et concupiscentiis  ed/ us how we may perceive it by your 
evigorata, licet falsis diis exancillata, writing, which putteth difference be- 
cum tamen resipiscit, ut ex crapula, fwixt natural and supernatural truth 
ut ex somno, ut ex aliqua valetudine, and laws.”’] 

et sanitatem suam patitur, et Deum 


25S 


642 Natural and supernatural laws 
supernatural truth and laws,8 I know that against him you will 
never thereupon infer, that he holdeth not the grace of God neces- 
sary unto the search of both, so far forth as they serve to our soul’s 
everlasting good. 

To find out supernatural laws, there is no natural way, because 
they have not their foundation or ground in the course of nature. 
Such was that law before Adam’s fall, which required abstinence 
from the tree of knowledge touching good and evil. For by his 
reason he could not have found out this law, inasmuch as the only 
commandment of God did make it necessary, and not the necessity 
thereof procure it to be commanded, as in natural laws it doth. 
Of like nature are the mysteries of our redemption through the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which presupposeth the fall of Adam, and 
was in that respect instituted, nor would ever have been imagined 
by any wit of man or angel,!9 had not God Himself revealed the same 
to both. But concerning such laws and truths as have their ground 
in the course of nature, and are therefore termed by all men laws 
of nature, [they ?] were necessary for Adam although he had kept, 
and are for us which have lost, the state of that first perfection, neces- 
sary also even in themselves. These truths and laws our first parents 
were created able perfectly both to have known and kept ; which we 
can now neither fully attain without the grace of God assisting us in 
the search, nor at all observe availably to our salvation, except in the 
exercise thereof, both grace do aid, and mercy pardon our manifold 
imperfections. I cannot help it, good sir, if you in your angry mood 
will spurn at all these things, and reject them either as subtile, or as 
frivolous and idle matter. My meaning in them is sincere, and I 
thought them pertinent : to you it appeareth they seem otherwise: 
yet, till you be able to prove them erroneous, other defects may be 
forgiven if it please you: for you must think that yourself in all things 
cannot write to every man’s contentment, though you write well. 

But in the closing up of all, if it is your pleasure that I should 
declare, how this discourse may stand with St. Paul’s meaning, 
where he saith that the “wisdom of the flesh is enmity against God, 
because it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.””? 
That which here you call a discourse,” is but two poor sentences;* 


[See his Zmstztutes, i. 3. The 
chapter is entitled, ‘‘ The knowledge 
of God naturally implanted in the 
human mind.”’] 

19 See Ζ 2.65. 111. 10.3 2 Pet. 1. 12.] 

20 Rem. viii. 7. 

ΓΟ. Letter p. 11. “° May/twe 
not suspect that your whole azscourse 
is subtle and cunning?” And p. 12. 
“*Shew us the true meaning of St. 
Paul, and how he fitteth your dzs- 


course in this place, namely when he 
saith, Rom. viii. 7. etc.”’] 

22 [See Ecc. Pol.i. vii. 6. ‘*Thereis 
in the will of man naturally that free- 
dom, whereby it is apt to take or 
refuse any particular object whatso- 
ever being presented unto it.” And 
vii. 7. ‘‘ There is not that good 
which concerneth us, but it hath evi- 
dence enough for itself, if reason were 
diligent enough to search it out.’’] 
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the one, shewing the nature of will in itself, without consideration 
had either of sin or of God’s grace; the other, the evidence of 
goodness in itself, and the sluggishness of man’s reason to search 
it out. We have therefore a will, the nature whereof is apt and 
capable as well to receive the good as the evil ; but sin is fraudulent, 
and beguileth us with evil under the shew of good: sloth breeding 
carelessness, and our original corruption sloth in the power of 
reason, which should discern between the one and the other. On 
the contrary side let precedent grace be a spur to quicken reason, 
and grace subsequent, the hand to give it; then shall good things 
appear as they are, and the will, as it ought, incline towards them. 
The first grace shall put in us good desires, and the second shall 
bring them to good effect.~ Out of which principles, if I declare the 
reason of that which the Apostle saith, and shall deduct from thence 
his words by way of conclusion, your barely objected and noway mani- 
fested surmises of contradiction, thereunto will, I hope, give place. 
That which moveth man’s will, is the odject or thing desired. 
That which causeth it to be desired, is either true or apparent good- 
ness: the goodness of things desired is either manifest by sense, 
gathered by reason, or known by faith. Many things good to the 
judgment of sense, are in the eye of right reason abhorred as evil, in 
which case the voice of reason is the voice of God. So that they, 
who, being destitute of that spirit which should certify and give 
reason, follow the conduct of sensual direction, termed the wzsdom 
of the flesh, must needs thereby fall into actions of plain hostility 
against God. Such wisdom neither is, nor can be, subject to His 
law, because perpetually the one condemneth what the other doth 
allow, according to that in the Book of Wisdom,” ‘‘ We fools thought 
the life of the just madness.” Again, as the wisdom of the flesh, 
man’s corrupt understanding and will not enlightened nor reformed 
by God’s Spirit, is opposite and cannot submit itself unto His law, 
but followeth the judgment of sensuality, contrary to that which 
reason might learn by the light of the natural law of God: so in 
matters above the reach of reason, and beyond the compass of nature, 
where only faith is to judge by God’s revealed law what is right or 
good, the wisdom of the flesh, severed and divided from that Spirit 
which converteth man’s heart to the liking of God’s truth, must needs 
be here as formal adversaries to Him, and as far from subjection to 
His law as before. Yet in these cases not only the carnal and more 
brutish sort of men, but the wittiest, the greatest in account for 
secular and worldly wisdom, “Scribes, Philosophers, profound dis- 
puters,” are the chiefest in opposition against God: such in the 
primitive Church were Julian, Lucian, Porphyry, Symmachus,” and 


8 [See Collect for Easter Day. ] » [See especially among his Epistles, 
ae live 4 lib. x. 54, the memorial addressed to 
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other of the like note, by whom both the natural law of God was 
disobeyed, and the mysteries of supernatural truth derided. 

I conclude therefore, the natural aptness of man’s will to take or 
refuse things presented before it, and the evidence which good things 
have for themselves, if reason were diligent to search it out, may 
be soundly and safely taught without contradiction to any syllable 
in that confession of the Church, or in those sentences of holy 
Scripture by you alleged, concerning the actual disability of reason 
and will, through sin, whereas God’s especial grace faileth. 

And lest ignorance what I mean by the name of grace should 
put into your head some new suspicion, know that I do understand 
grace so as all the ancient Fathers did in their writings against 


Pelagius. 


Theodosius and Valentinian for the 
restoration of the altar of Victory. It 
may be read in St. Ambrose’s works, 
Migne, S. L. xvi. 966 and St. Am- 
brose’s answer, p. 971. Gibbon 
gives an account of it, ili, 409-10. ] 

26 Vide Thomam, I, 2, qu. 109, 
art. 2. ‘‘ De Gratia. Deus respectu 
boni actus eliciendi a libero arbitrio 
potest infundere triplex auxilium. 1. 
Auxilium universale sicut causa prima 
influit in secundam, qui influxus modi- 
ficatur in secunda causa secundum 
materiam cause secunde. Aliter enim 
recipitur in causa naturali, aliter in 
causa libera. In causa naturali sic 
influit, quod cooperatur ei determinate 
ad unum: causze m. liberze cooperatur 
ad opposita secundum quod ea sese 
determinat ; quare hoc auxilium est 
necessarium in omniactu liberi arbitrii 
tam bono quam malo, 2. Auxilium 
speciale influit ad actum moraliter 
bonum, et est necessarium tempore 
corrupte naturee, propter declinationem 
causatam in viribus anime, ex culpa 
originali, non autem erat necessarium 
in natura integra, propter tranquilli- 
tatem quee erat in virlbus animee, ex 
justitia originali, unde tempore: illo 
sufficiebat universale auxilium ad 
eliciendos bonos actus moraliter : 
Potentize motivee actus in sano et in- 
firmo. 3. Auxilium speciale super- 
naturale necessarium est ad eliciendum 
meritorium et condignum feelicitate, 
vel potius si fuse loqui volumus, ad 
actum Deo acceptabilem et gratiosum 
inter quos principalis actus est credere, 
fides autem non per se tanquam 
qualitas, sed ratione objecti Christi. s. 
et ipsa redditur acceptabilis, et reddit 
alios actus omnes. Solus enim Christus 


For whereas the grace of Almighty God” signifieth either 


meruit feelicitatem quam nos in Ipso 
obtinemus ex gratuito favore Dei, non 
propter operum dignitatem. Remune- 
rantur quidem opera, sed gratiose non 
propter ipsorum dignitatem. Cum 
sint enim in nobis duo principia 
agendi, Dei gratia et natura nostra, 
sapiunt actus nostri etiam optimi 
utrumque principium.” [‘‘To elicit 
a good act from the free will God 
may pour in a threefold aid. 1. A 
general aid as a first cause flows into 
the second cause, which influx is 
modified in the second cause accord- 
ing to the matter of the second cause. 
For it is received in one way in a | 
natural cause, in another way in a free 
cause. In a natural cause it flows in 
as co-operating determinately to one 
thing: but for a free cause it σο- 
operates for opposite things accord- — 
ing as the cause determines itself; 
this aid therefore is necessary in every 
act, good or bad, of the free will. © 
2. A special aid flows into an act 
morally good, and is necessary in time 
of fallen nature on account of the ~ 
declension caused in the strength of 
the soul from original sin; but 1t was 
not necessary in unfallen nature, on 
account of the tranquillity which was 
in the strength of the soul from ~ 
original righteousness, whence at that 
time a general aid was enough to 
elicit acts morally good. In the case 
of the whole man and of the sick acts — 
are the results of the Power that 
moves. 3. A special supernatural aid 
is necessary to elicit an act meritorious 
and worthy of bliss, or, if we are to 
express ourselves more completely,— 
to an act acceptable and pleasing to 
God, of which acts the chief is to 
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His undeserved love and favour; or His offered means of outward 
instruction and doctrine; or thirdly, that grace which worketh in- 
wardly in men’s hearts ; the scholars of Pelagius denying original 
sin did likewise teach at the first, that in all men there is by nature 
ability to work out their own salvation. And although their profes- 
sion soon after was, that without the grace of God, men can neither 
begin, proceed, nor continue in any good thing available unto eternal 
life, yet it was perceived that by grace they only meant those external 
incitements unto faith and godliness, which the Law, the Prophets, 
the Ministers, the works of God do offer; that is to say the second 
grace, whereby being provoked and stirred up, it is, as they supposed, 
in our own power to assent to seek after God, and to labour for that, 
which then in regard of such our willingness, God willingly doth 
bestow, so that partly holpen by His grace, but principally through 
the very defect [“ desert” or “effect” ?] of our own travel we obtain 
life. 

Touching natural sufficiency without grace, Pelagius generally was 
withstood, and the necessity of that third kind of grace which moved 
the heart inwardly, they all maintained against Pelagius. Only in 
this, there were a number of the French especially, who went not so 
far, as to think with St. Augustine” that God would bestow His grace 
upon any, which did not first procure and obtain it by labour pro- 
ceeding from that natural ability which yet remaineth in all men. 
Hilary therefore, informing St. Augustine what the French churches 
thought thereof, declareth* their steadfast belief to have been, that 





believe ; faith is necessary, but not 
faith by itself as a mere quality, but 
by reason of its object Christ. For so 
it is itself made acceptable and makes 
all other acts acceptable. For Christ 
alone has deserved bliss which we 
obtain in Him by God’s free favour, 
and not on account of the worthiness 
of our works. The works receive a 
reward but by grace, not by their own 
worthiness. For since there are in us 
two sources of action, God’s grace 
and our nature, even our best acts 
savour of both sources.” The passage 
reads like some commentator’s 
note on Aquinas. It is more than an 
abstract. It is improbable that it is 
Hooker’s own. 7 

27 «Ex voluntate perversa facta 
est libido, et dum servitur libidini 
lacta est consuetudo, et dum consue- 
tudini non resistitur facta est necessi- 
tas.” [‘* From a perverse will came 
lust, and the service of lust ended in 
a habit, and acquiescence in habit 
produced necessity.”] August. Con- 


fess. [viil. 5.7 ‘‘Quomodo habitus 
boni et mali necessitant voluntatem.” 
[‘‘ How good and evil habits bind the 
will.” As St. Augustine describes 
in the chapter quoted. ] 

38 (Ep. 226 in Migne, S. L. xxxiii. 
1008-9. ‘*Consentiunt omnem homi- 
nem in Adam periisse, nec inde quen- 
quam posse proprio arbitrio liberari. 
Sed id conveniens asserunt veritati, vel 
congruum preedicationi, ut cum pros- 
tratis et nunquam suis viribus surrec- 
turis annunciatur obtinendz salutis 
occasio ; eo merito quo voluerint et 
crediderint, a suo morbo se posse 
sanari, et ipsius fidei augmentum et 
totius sanitatis suze consequantur effec- 
tum. . . . Quod enim dicitur, ‘ Crede 
et salvus eris,’ unum horum exigi 
asserunt, aliud offerri; ut propter id 
quod exigitur, si redditum fuerit, id 
quod offertur deinceps tribuatur. . . . 
Quod autem dicit Sanctitas tua, nemi- 
nem perseverare, nisi perseverandi 
virtute percepta ; hactenus accipiunt, 
ut quibus datur, inerti licet, praece- 
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“in Adam all men were utterly lost, and that to deliver them which 
never could have risen by their own power the way of obtaining life 
is offered : that they which desire health, and believe that they may 
be cured, do thereby obtain augmentation of faith, and the whole 
effect of safety. For in that it is said, ‘believe and live,’ the one of 
these is required at our hands, and the other so offered, that in lieu 
of our willingness, if we perform what God requireth, that which He 
offereth is afterwards bestowed. That freedom of will we have so far 
only, as thereby to be able without grace to accept the medicine which 
God doth offer. But,” saith he, “we worthily abhor and condemn 
them which think that in any man there is remaining any spark of 
ability to proceed but the least step further than this, to the recovery 
of health.” 

Now although they did well maintain that we cannot finish our 
salvation without the asszstance of inward grace yet because they 
held that of ourselves by assenting to grace externally first offered, 
we may begin and thereby obtain the grace which perfecteth our 
raw and unsufficient beginnings, the French were herein as Demz- 
pelagians by St. Augustine, Prosper, Fulgentius, and sundry others 
gainsayed, at length also condemned by the Arausican Council, as 
the Council of Millevis” had before determined against that first 
opinion of Pelagius which the French themselves did condemn. So 
that the whole question of grace being grown amongst the ancient 
unto this issue, whether man may without God seek God, and without 
grace either desire or accept grace first offered, the conclusion of the 
catholic part was No, and therefore in all their writings, the point 
still urged is grace, both working inwardly, and preventing the very 
first desires, or motions of man to goodness. Which unless we every 
where diligently mark, there is no man but may be abused by the 
words whereby Pelagians and Demipelagians seem to magnify the 
grace of God, the one meaning only external grace, the other 
internal, but only to perfect that which our own good desires without 
grace have begun. The diviner sort of the heathens themselves saw, 
that their own more eminent perfections in knowledge, wisdom, valour, 
and other the like qualities, for which sundry of them were had in 
singular admiration, did grow from more than the ordinary influence 


denti tamen proprio arbitrio tribuatur : 
quod ad hoc tantum liberum asserunt, 
- ut velit vel nolit admittere medicinam. 
Ceeterum et ipsi abominari se et dam- 
nare testantur, si quis quidquam 
virium in aliquo remansisse, quo ad 
sanitatem progredi possit existimet.’’] 

39 [Τῆς famous second council of 
Orange (Arausio in Southern Gaul) 
was held A.D. 529; Ceesarius of Arles 
presided. It put forth 25 chapters or 


canons on grace and freewill, which 
were largely used by the Council of 
Trent in itscanons De /ustificatione. 
Hefele, iv. § 242. The second coun- 
cil of Mileve in Numidia, at which 
St. Augustine assisted, met A.D. 416; 
the canons, of which the eight first 
relate to the Pelagian controversy, are 
now considered spurious. Conc7l. L. 
and C. (1760), iv. 325: Hefele, ii. 
455-] 
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which that supreme cause instilleth into things beneath. No mervaile 
then in the school of Christ to hear from the mouth of a principal 
instructor, “not I, but the grace of God which is with me.” Now 
amongst the heathens, which had no books whereby to know God 
besides the volumes of heaven and earth, that small “vital odor 
which (as Prosper noteth *°) breathed upon them to the end they might 
live, became notwithstanding the odor of death: so that even by 
those visible testimonies, it might be plainly perceived, how the 
letter killeth where the Spirit quickeneth not.” 

But of heathens what should we speak, sith the first grace saveth 
not the Church itself by virtue of the second without the third. 
Saving grace is the gift of the Holy Ghost, which lighteneth inwardly 
the minds, and inflameth inwardly the hearts of men, working in them 
that knowledge, approbation, and love of things divine, the fruit 
whereof is eternal life. In grace there is nothing of so great difficulty 
as to define after what manner and measure it worketh. 

Thus of the three kinds of grace; the grace whereby God doth 
incline towards man, the grace of outward instruction, and the grace 
of inward sanctification, which two work man’s inclination towards 
God, as the first is the well-spring of all good, and the second the 
instrument thereof to our good, so that which giveth effect to both 
in us, who have no cause at all to think ourselves worthy of either, 
is the gracious and blessed gift of His Holy Spirit. This is that 
baptism with heavenly fire, which both illuminateth and enflameth. 
This worketh in man that knowledge of God, and that love unto 
things divine, whereupon our eternal felicity ensueth. This is the 
grace which God* hath given “to restrain insatiable desires, to beat 
down those lusts, which can in no sort moderate themselves, to 
quench lawless fervours, to vanquish headstrong and unruly appetites, 
to cut off excess, to withstand avarice, to avoid riot, to join love, to 
strengthen the bonds of mutual affection, to banish sects, to make 
manifest the rule of truth, to silence heretics, to disgorge miscreants, 


[De Voc. Gent. ii. 4. Migne, 
San) bat li 690. es Ccalum! ergo 
cunctaque czlestia, mare et terra, 


phetica eloquia gerebatur, hoc in 
universis nationibus totius creature 
testimonia et bonitatis Dei miracula 


omniaque que in eis sunt, consono 
speciei suze ordinationisque concentu 
protestabantur gloriam Dei, et predi- 
catione perpetua majestatem sui loque- 
bantur auctoris; et tamen maximus 
numerus hominum, qui vias voluntatis 
suze ambulare permissus est, non 
intellexit, nec secutus hanc legem est, 
et odor vite, qui spirabat ad vitam, 
factus est ei odor mortis ad mortem ; 
ut etiam in illis visibilibus testimoniis 
disceretur, quod /ztera occideret, Spiri- 
tus autem vivificaret. (Quod ergo in 
Israel per constitutionem legis et pro- 


semper egerunt.”] 

31 [This is apparently a reference to 
the Christian Letter, p. 11.] 

* Tertull. [Novatian] de Trinztate, 
[c. 29, Migne, S. L. iii. 945. ‘‘ Hic 
est qui inexplebiles cupiditates coercet, 
immoderatas libidines frangit, illicitos 
ardores extinguit, flagrantes impetus 
vincit, ebrietate rejicit, avaritias re- 
pellit, luxuriosas comessationes fugit ; 
caritates nectit, affectiones constringit, 
sectas repellit, regulam veritatis ex- 
pedit, hzereticos revincit, improbos 
foras exspuit, Evangelia custodit.”] 


Fifth 
Article, 31 


648 Grace does not make labour needless 





and inviolably to observe the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” “This grace 
(saith Hilary 33) remaineth with us till the world’s end, it is the stay 
of our expectation, the things that are done by the gifts thereof area 
pledge of our hope to come. This grace therefore we must desire, 
procure, and for ever entertain, with belief and observation of God’s 
laws.” For let the Spirit be never so prompt, if labour and exercise 
slacken, we fail. The fruits of the Spirit do not follow men, as the 
shadow doth the body, of their own accord. If the grace of sanctifica- 
tion did so work, what should the grace of exhortation need? It were 
even as superfluous and vain to stir men up unto good, as to request 
them when they walk abroad not to lose their shadows, Grace is not 
given us to abandon labour, but labour required lest our sluggishness 
should make the grace of God unprofitable. Shall we betake ourselves 
to our ease, and in that sort refer salvation to God’s grace, as if we had 
nothing to do with it, because without it we can do nothing? Pel- 
agius urged labour for the attainment of eternal life without necessity 
of God’s grace: if we teach grace without necessity of man’s labour, 
we use one error as a nail to drive out another. David, to shew that 
grace is needful, maketh his prayer unto God, saying, “ “Set thou, O 
Lord, a watch before the door of my lips” : and to teach how needful 
our travail is to that end, he elsewhere useth exhortation, “ Refrain thou 
thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile.” 
Solomon respecting the use of our labour giveth counsel, “ 35. Keep thy 
heart with all the custody and care that may be.” The Apostle, 
having an eye unto necessity of grace, prayeth, “The Lord keep your 
hearts and understandings in Christ Jesus.” 

Διὸ καὶ τὸν εἰκαῖον τῶν πολλῶν οὐκ ἀποδεξόμεθα λόγον, οἱ χρῆναί φασι τὴν 
πρόνοιαν καὶ ἀκόντας ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν ἄγειν" τὸ γὰρ φθεῖραι φύσιν οὐκ ἔστι 
προνοίας" ὅθεν ὡς πρόνοια τῆς ἑκάστου φύσεως σωστικὴ, τῶν αὐτοκινήτων ὡς 
αὐτοκινήτων προνοεῖ, καὶ τῶν ὅλων καὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον οἰκείως ὅλῳ καὶ ἑκάστῳ, 
καθ᾽ ὅσον ἣ τῶν προνοουμένων φύσις ἐπιδέχεται τὰς τῆς ὅλης καὶ παντοδαπῆς 
προνοίας ἐκδιδομένας ἀναλόγως ἑκάστῳ προνοητικὰς ἀγαθότητας. Dionys. pag. 
339. 


In sum, the grace of God hath abundantly sufficient for all. We 


33 Hilar. de Trin. lib. 2°. [in fine, 
Migne, 5: L. x. 75. ‘‘ Hoc usque in 
consummationem szeculi nobiscum, 
hoc exspectatonis nostre solatium, 
hoc in donorum operationibus futurze 
spei pignus est, hoc mentium lumen, 
hic splendor animorum est. Hic ergo 
Spiritus Sanctus expetendus est, pro- 
merendus est, et deinceps praecepto- 
rum fide atque observatione retinen- 
dus.’’] 

AT PSCxie 

EP TaUe Ie 

%6[ Paris, 1562. 
733. De Drv. Nom. iv. 33. 


UP SUPRA “13s 
Philipp. iv. 

Migne, 5.6. ili. 
‘We 


will not therefore accept the foolish 
view of the many who say that Pro- 
vidence should lead us to virtue even 
against our wills. For to destroy 
nature is not the part of Providence. 
Therefore, as Providence preserves 
the nature of each thing it provides 
for the self-determining as self-deter- 
mining ; and for wholes, and for in- 
dividuals distinctively, as for whole and 
individual, so far as the nature of the 
things provided for can receive the 
providential benefits of universal and 
manifold Providence, distributed in 
proportion to βοῇ. 
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are by it that we are, and at the length by it we shall be that we 
would. What we have, and what we shall have, is the fruit of His 
goodness, and not a thing which we can claim by right or title of our 
own worth. All that we can do to Him cometh far behind the sum of 
that we owe ; all we have from Him is mere bounty. And seeing all 
that we of ourselves can do, is not only nothing, but naught ; let Him 
alone have the glory, by Whose only grace, we have our whole ability 
and power of well-doing. 


Natura et Numerus Sacramentorum. 


A Sacrament is generally in true religion every admirable thing 
which divine authority hath taught God’s Church, either to believe or 
observe, as comprehending somewhat not otherwise understood than 
by faith: only*’ in a word Sacraments are God’s secrets, dis- 
covered to none but His own people. The name being used for the 
most part with the “ancient thus at large, doth notwithstanding 





37[The sense seems to shew that 
the Dublin MS. has here a wrong 
stop ; and that it should stand ‘‘ by 
faith only: in a word”). 

38 Tertull. lib. v. contra Marc. [c. i. 
and c. iv.] August. cont. advers. 
Legis et Proph. 110. i. [c. 15, Migne, 
S. 2. xiii. 616 and 636] et de Gen, 
ad lit. lib. viii. cap. 4, et 5. [Jdzd. 
xxxiv. 375-6.] Contra Faust. lib. 
xix. c. 14. ([Jézd. xlii. 355-6.] De 
peccat. merit. et remiss. lib. il. c..26. 
[/ézd. xliv. 176.] De Symb. ad 
Catech. lib. iv. c. 1. [Jbzd. xl. 660-1. 
Probably not by Augustine. Hooker 
for these references has used Cardinal 
Allen’s book referred to at the end of 
his treatise, p. 654 below. His debt 
will be best shewn by translating 
Allen’s Latin. After noting the use 
of ‘‘ mysterium ” and ‘‘ sacramentum ” 
in Scripture he goes on: ‘‘ The 
Master of the Sentences has correctly 
observed (lib. iv. dist. i.) that in these 
and the like places a sacrament is not 
only the thing itself concealed from 
us and lying hid, but also the external 
sign and figure which conceals the 
hidden thing and covertly reveals it 
(latenter indicat). Hence the ancients, 
somewhat altering the meaning, call 
anything a sacrament which symbolises 
and represents anything sacred (quod 
figurat ac representat aliquid sacri). 
So Tertullian in his fifth book against 
Marcion speaks of what the Apostle 
calls an ‘allegory’ as a ‘sacrament of 


the two sons of Abraham’ (sacra- 
mentum duorum filiorum Abrahee). 
Also to Augustine the tree of life in 
Paradise is a ‘ sacramentum’ of Christ, 
lib. 1. con. Advers. Legis et Proph. 
and lib. 8 de Gen. ad lit. ca. 4 et 5: 
And the abstinence of Daniel from the 
food of the king, lib. 19. con. 
Faustum, ca. 14 15 a sacramentum 
and in the same place a signum 
Crucis. Again in lib. 2 de pec. mer. 
et rems. ca. 26, the blessed bread of 
catechumens ‘if it is not the body of 
Christ is yet a sacramentum and 
holier than other foods.’ . . More 
generally, in lib. 4 De Symb. ad Cat. 
ca. I he calls sacraments all those 
things which we now, because they 
are joined to the administration of 
sacraments, call sacramental ; among 
which things he includes breathings, 
exercisings, catechisings and the like.” 
This is on page 3: on page 5 he notes 
that the word ‘sacramentum’ showed 
a tendency to be limited to certain 
more important ceremonies of divine 
institution. “Τὴ this sense clearly 
St. Augustine used it, Agzst. 118. 
‘Our Lord Jesus,’ he says, ‘in the 
gospel, binds us by sacraments very 
few in number, very easy to be kept, 
very excellent in signification,’ and so 
on; and 3 de Doctrina Christiana, 
cap. 9, ‘Now a few sacraments are 
instituted by the Lord in place of 
many, ” etc. ] 
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with some restraint of signification oftentimes in their writings like- 
wise note those visible signs only which in the exercise of religion 
God requireth every man to receive, as tokens of that saving grace 
which Himself thereby bestoweth. It is therefore required to the 
nature of a sacrament in this sense, first, that it be a perpetual duty 
in religion; and of a Christian Sacrament, that it be proper to 
Christian Religion : secondly, that Christ be author thereof: thirdly, 
that all men be bound to receive it: fourthly, that it have a promise 
from God for the effect of some saving grace to be thereby wrought in 
the person of the receiver: fifthly, that there be in it a visible sign, 
both betokening the grace wrought, and the death of our Saviour 
Christ, to us the fountain of all grace: lastly, that all these things 
concerning it be apparent in holy Scripture, because they are super- 
natural truths which cannot otherwise be demonstrated. 

True definitions are gathered by that which men consider in things 
particular; a man defined by that which is seen to be in all men, 
together with that which only men, and no other have in them. 
Wherefore because in Baptism and in the Eucharist only, as much as 
hath been before declared is most manifest, what should forbid us to 
make the name of a Sacrament, as St. Augustine * doth, by way of 
special excellency proper and peculiar to these two, when” the 
Fathers note the paucity of 4! Chr¢stian in comparison of /Jew7sh 
Sacraments, when they teach that our “* Sacraments have flowed out 
of the side of Christ,” from whence only water and blood issued, which 
are resembled and represented, the one in Baftism, the other in the 
Supper of our Lord, it should seem by this they confined their opinion 
touching the number of holy sacraments, with stricter limits sometime 
than the Church of Rome liketh. Which therefore hath broken down 
those narrow pales, and made the ¢erritory of Sacraments more ample 
by extending the same to divers exercises moe, wherein it is not 
possible to prove, either that force or that necessity which in the other 
two is evident of itself. Yet would we not stand with them about the 
use of words howsoever, were it not, that by labouring to bring all 
unto one measure, they attribute to divers rites and ceremonies surely 
more than the truth can bear, by means whereof there are brought into 
Christian faith many intricate strifes and questions wherewith the 
better days of the Church were never troubled. For having made so 
many sacraments, it is strange to see how extremely they toil, and 


39 August. de Doctr. Christ. lib. iii. 
Cos aiMienes 9. 1 exxcxd vel 71- 
Referred to above by Allen, who, 
however, does not quote the end; 
** As is the sacrament of baptism and 
the celebration of the body and blood 
of the Lord;” ‘*Sicut est Baptismi 
sacramentum, et celebratio corporis et 
sanguinis Domini.”’] 


40 [Το ἢ When]. 
Ἵ August. Apzs¢. 118. [4]. 564. 7014. 


xxxili. 200. Alluded to above by 
Allen. ] 
#2 August. zz Lvangel Johan. 


Tract. 15. [c. 8. ‘* De latere in cruce 
pendentis lancea percusso sacramenta 
Ecclesiz profluxerunt.” Quoted by 
Allen, p. 126.] 
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what pains they take, to frame every supposed Sacrament unto the 
general rules, which they give concerning all: wherein their dexterity 
and edge of wit is many times exceeding fine, but in this argument 
still accompanied with this error, that they speak without book, they 
tie not their understanding to that which they evidently learn from 
God, but what He delivereth in terms, framable unto different exposi- 
tions, they so construe as themselves list, they wrest antiquity to the 
bolstering of their own construction and sentence, what things their 
wits can imagine possible, and draw out any thing wherewith to colour 
them, the same they stiffly maintain as true: they urge them as 
doctrines of Christian belief: if any of their own vary from them, they 
[have ?] plaisters in a readiness to salve the matter ; but for us to make 
question or doubt thereof, is always held a damnable Aevesy. Such is 
their partial affection, even in matters of faith, where nothing but the 
fear of God and conscience ought to sway. 

Touching Sacraments whether many or few in number, their doc- 
trine is, that ours both signify and cause grace: but what grace, and 
in what manner? By grace we always understand, as the word of 
God teacheth, first, His favour and undeserved mercy towards us: 
secondly, the bestowing of His Holy Spirit which inwardly worketh : 
thirdly, the effects of that Spirit whatsoever, but especially saving 
virtues, such as are faith, charity, and hope; lastly, the free and 
full remission of all our sins. This is the grace which Sacraments 
yield, and whereby we are all justified. To be justified, is to be made 
righteous. Because therefore, righteousness doth imply first re- 
mission of sins ; and secondly a sanctified life, the name is sometime 
applied severally to the former, sometimes jointly it comprehendeth 
both. The general cause which hath procured our remission of sins 
is the blood of Christ, therefore in His blood we are justified, that is 
to say cleared and acquitted from all sin. The condition required in 
us for our personal qualification hereunto is faith. Sin, both original 
and actual, committed before belief in the promise of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, is through the mere mercy of God taken away from them 
which believe, justified they are, and that not in reward of their good, 
but through the pardon of their evil works. For albeit they have 
disobeyed God, yet our Saviour’s death and obedience performed 
in their behalf doth redound to them, by believing it they make the 
benefit thereof to become their own. So that this only thing is im- 
puted unto them for righteousness, because to remission of sins there 
is nothing else required. Remission of sins is grace, because it is 
God’s own free gift ; faith, which qualifieth our minds to receive it 
is also grace, because it is an effect of His gracious Spirit in us; we are 
therefore justified by faith without works, by grace without merit. 
Neither is it, as Bellarmine * imagineth, a thing impossible, that we 


43[The allusion is probably to the De Sacramentzis in genere in the second 
end of cap. 2 of lib. 11. of Bellarmine’s tome of the Controverste. ‘‘In short, 


Virtus Sacra- 
menti et Dei 
Gratia. 
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should attribute any justifying grace to Sacraments, except we first 
renounce the doctrine of justification by faith only. To the imputation 
of Christ’s death for the remission of sins, we teach faith alone 
necessary: wherein it is not our meaning, to separate thereby faith 
from any other quality or duty, which God requireth to be matched 
therewith, but from faith to seclude in justification the fellowship of 
worth through precedent works as the Apostle St. Paul doth. 

For in Children God exacteth but baptism unto remission of sin: in 
converts from infidelity, both faith and penitency before baptism: and 
for remission of sins actual after baptism, penitency in all men as well 
as faith. Nor doth any faith justify, but that wherewith there is joined 
both hope and love. Yet justified we are by faith alone, because there 
is neither Jew nor Gendzle, neither martyr nor saint, no man whose 
works in whole or in part clear can make him righteous in God’s sight. 
Now between the grace of this first justification, and the glory of the 
world to come, whereof we are not capable, unless the rest of our lives 
be qualified with the righteousness of a second justification consisting 
in good works, therefore as St. Paul doth dispute for faith without 
works to the first, so St. James to the second justification is urgent for 
works with faith. To be justified so far as remission of sins, it 
sufficeth if we believe what another hath wrought for us: but whoso- 
ever will see God face to face, let him shew his faith by his works, 
demonstrate his first justification by a second as Abraham did: for in 
this verse Abraham was justified (that is to say, his life was sanctified) 
by works. 

The Schoolmen which follow Thomas, do not only comprise in the 
name of justifying grace, the favour of God, His Spirit and [an ?] effect 
of that favour, and saving virtues the effects of His Spirit, but over and 
besides these three a fourth kind of formal habit or inherent quality 
which maketh the person of man acceptable, perfecteth the substance 
of his mind, and causeth the virtuous actions thereof to be meritorious. 
This grace they will have to be the principal effects of Sacraments, a 
grace which neither Christ, nor any Apostle of Christ did ever mention. 
The Fathers have it not in their writings, although they often speak of 
Sacraments and of the grace we receive by them. Yea they which 
have found it out are as doubtful as any other what name and nature 
they should give unto it: besides inasmuch as whatsoever doth belong 
to our spiritual perfection on earth, the same is complete in that grace 
which was first mentioned; their new scholastical invention must 
needs be vain and unnecessary. Let it therefore suffice us to receive 
Sacraments as sure pledges of God’s favour, signs infallible, that the 
hand of His saving mercy doth thereby reach forth itself towards us, 


whatever Catholic expressions the causes of justification, unless they 
Lutherans may use, they can by no _ recede from their first principle, Faith 
means feel what we feel, that the alone justifies; which hitherto they 
Sacraments are true and immediate have not done.”’] 
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sending the influence of His Spirit into men’s hearts, which maketh 
them like to a rich soil, fertile with all kind of heavenly virtues, 
purgeth, justifieth, restoreth the very dead unto life, yea, raiseth even 
from the bottomless pit to place in thrones of everlasting joy. 

They pretend that to Sacraments we ascribe no efficacy, but make 
them bare signs of instruction or admonition ; which is utterly false. 
For Sacraments with us are signs effectual : they are the instruments of 
God, whereby to bestow grace ; howbeit grace not proceeding from the 
visible sign, but from His invisible power. ‘“ God by Sacraments giveth 
grace :” (saith Bernard,*) “even as honours and dignities are given, 
an abbot made by receiving a staff, a doctor by a book, a bishop by a 
ring ;” because he that giveth these pre-eminences declareth by such 
signs his meaning, nor doth the receiver take the same, but with 
effect ; for which cause he is said to have the one by the other: albeit 
that which is bestowed proceed wholly from the will of the giver, and 
not from the efficacy of the sign. 

They, to derive grace in Sacraments from the very sign itself as a 
true coefficent with God, are so wrapped about with clouds and mists 
of darkness, that neither other men’s wits can follow, nor theirs lead to 
any manifest and plain issue. It was offensive to the elder School- 
men* that the Master of Sentences defined * Sacraments of the new 
law, to be signs which cause grace. Thomas, in defence of the 
Master, declared after what sort they are causes of grace, namely by 
producing a preparative quality in the soul, but what quality he could 
not tell, only his opinion was, that something doth ensue from God 
Himself, creating the same. Which sentence of Thomas very few have 
allowed, but they are neither few, nor meanly accounted of, that have 
oppugned him in that point. Wherefore even they which at this 
present pretend his name, are yet of another mind than he was con- 
cerning Sacraments: inasmuch as they hold the very elements and 
words for causes which immediately produce grace by being moved 
with the hand of God till an effect infinite degrees above them in 
excellency proceed from them. The motion of God is, as they them- 
selves expound it, an application of the sign together with the charge 
and commandment given it, to convey an intimation of His will to 
the soul, which presently thereupon conceiveth and bringeth forth 





4072 Cena Domini Serm. ii. t. i. 
187. Paris, 1586. Migne, S. L. 
clxxxilil. 272. ‘‘Sicut in exteriori- 
bus diversa sunt signa, etc. . 
varice sunt investituree secundum ea de 
quibus investimur: v. g. investitur 
canonicus per librum, abbas _ per 
baculum, episcopus per baculum et 
annulum simul; sicut inquam in 
hujusmodi rebus est, sic et divisiones 
gratiarum diversis sunt traditze sacra- 
mentis.”] 


*#[Vid. Scot. ad 1 Sentent. dist. i. 
queest. iv. et v. ed. Wading. t. viii. 
p. 78, and the discussion in the chap- 
ter of Gregorius de Valentia, quoted 
at the end of Hooker’s essay. ] 

AiikibwiVs Gist-o1.) Ch) Tie iSacra- 
mentum proprie dicitur quod ita 
signum est gratize Dei et invisibilis 
gratie forma, ut ipsius imaginem 
gerat et causa existat.” Migne, S. Z. 
1°, p. 329.] 


Modus quo 
Sacramenta 
conferunt 
gratiam. 
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grace, through that obedience which all creatures yield to God’s word, 


when they once hear it. 


An explication more obscure than the thing 


itself which they would explain ; and all because they affect metaphors, 
where nothing but exact propriety of speech can plainly instruct. 
47“ Agua in Baptismo ut applicata et mota a Deo per ministrum, non 


47 These four references show how 
carefully Hooker had acquainted 
himself with current Roman Catholic 
teaching. The first passage is from 
Cardinal Allen’s important work, 
Gulielmt Alani Angh, Regit Sacre 
Theologie Professoris in Academia 
Duacenst, Libri Tres, t.e. De Sacra- 
mentis in genereé, Lib. 2.; De 
Sacramento Lucharistie, Lib. t. ; De 
Sacrificio Eucharistia, Lib. 2. Ant- 
werp, 1576. This book in its 34th 
chapter discusses five opinions of the 
Schoolmen on the mode of the con- 
ferring of grace in the sacraments and 
confutes the first four. Allen’s book 
is said to have greatly influenced 
Bellarmine from whom  Hooker’s 
second passage is quoted.  Bellar- 
mine’s Dzsputationes, more generally 
known as his Controversig, were 
published originally in 3 tomes, of 
which the second, in which the sacra- 
ments were dealt with, appeared at 
Ingolstadt between 1580-90 (see 
Bibliot. dela Compagn. de Jesus, 1890, 
under ‘‘ Bellarmine).”” Hooker’s third 
passage is from Gvegorzz de Valentia 
Metimnensis Commentartorum Theo- 
logicorum Tomt Quatuor. The fourth 
tome does not seem to have been 
published till 1597. This is a com- 
mentary on the Szmzma of Aquinas. 
Gregorius was a Jesuit professor of 
theology at Ingolstadt. The chapter 
quoted refers to Allen’s chapters 34 
and 35, but makes Allen’s five posi- 
tions into six. He says: ‘‘ There is 
a great question concerning the mode 
in which we are to understand the 
sacraments to be causes of grace. . 
And no doubt many, not only among 
heretics, but even among Catholic 
doctors, assign modes which may not 
undeservedly seem to abolish that 
thing itself, which according to the 
faith we have declared certain, viz. 
that sacraments are truly causes of 


grace.” The six views are: 1. That 
sacraments ‘‘offerre et exhibere 
gratiam.” Chemnitz explains this 


that sacraments are ‘‘ Causas gratize 
instrumentales,” but it makes the 


sacraments mere signs, and is Pro- 
testant heresy. 2. Many Catholics 
have held that God confers grace, 
sacraments being only ‘“‘ cause sine 
quibus non.” He refers to Bonaven- 
UmUb ly) vale) KCK iy πα δ: Vits\ (apbly aly 5 tke) 
Scotus, d. 1. qu. 4. and 5.; to Dur- 
andus ; to Ockham ; to Gabriel Biel ; 
and finally to Sotus against Cajetan 
and Allen. 3. Sacraments are not 
causes of grace except ‘‘ mediate et 
quodam ordine”; they produce 
‘“antecedentem quandam formam ” in 
the mind ; this ‘‘ antecedent form ” is 
“‘character” in 3 of the sacraments 
and ‘‘animez ornatus’’in the 4 others. 
Alexander Halensis and St. Thomas 
are quoted for this. 4. Canus argued 
that sacraments are only moral causes 
of grace (‘‘causas gratiz tantum 
morales’’). 5. Sotus holds that sacra- 
ments are only causes that a man is 
pleasing toGod. A man generates a 
man but not a soul; simiiarly sacra- 
ments generate pleasingness to God 
but not grace. Finally, 6; the true 
view is that sacraments are true 
causes of the quality of grace, not 
original but instrumental (‘‘ veras 
causas qualitatis gratice non principales 
sed instrumentales”). Hooker’s last 
passage is from Swmme Theologie 
Moralis Tomus Primus. The book 
is by Henricus Henriquez, S.J., pro- 
fessor of theology at Salamanca. It 
was published Venice, 1596. The 
words quoted are partly in the text 
and partly in the margins. The first 
reference given by Henriquez is to the 
chapter of Bellarmine cited above. It 
may be noted that John Reynolds in 
1596in his De Rom. Eccles. Ldololatria 
names Bellarmine and  Gregorius 
Valentianus on his title-page as 
calumniators of Protestants. Trans- 
late : 

‘* Water in baptism as applied and 
moved by God through the minister, 
effects not only the washing of the 
body, but also the very cleansing of 
the soul and the production of grace. 

. « In which God does not work 
one part and the sacrament another 
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solum lotionem corporis attingit, sed etiam ipsam ablutionem anime et 
gratie productionem. . . . In quo non partem operatur Deus, et aliam 
partem sacramentum, sed (ut fit in actionibus naturalibus, ut quando 
sol et homo generant hominem) totum hoc, et totum ille uno atque 
individuo opere peragunt. . . Aqua a Spiritu Sancto mota habet 
eandem potentiam quam Ipse Spiritus Sanctus respectu animarum 
nostrarum.” Allen: de Sacram. in gen. cap. 35.  “‘Sacramenta sunt 
causz efficientes, etiam physica, sed instrumentales ; virtus autem 
divinitus indita non est aliqua nova qualitas inhzrens, sed solum motus 
sive usus Dei. . . Motio illa qua Deus movet sacramenta, est sola 
applicatio sacramenti ad opus. . .Educitur autem gratia de potentia 
animz non naturali, sed obedientali. . .qua potest in ea fieri et ex ea 
produci quicquid Deus να]. Bellarm. de Sacram. in gen. lib. 11. cap. 
It. “Virtus Sacramentorum non est aliud quam usus seu motus quo 
per ministrum recte et ex institutione divina fungentem suo munere 
adhibentur et usurpantur a Deo principali agente ad producendum 
illum effectum qui est gratia.” Greg. de Valent. in 3 part. Thom. 
disp. 3. de Sacram. in gen. quest. 3. puncto 1. “ Sacramentum 
comproducit gratiam quia intimat imperium Dei. . .Huic enim 
instrumento, vicem Dei tenenti, et denuntianti imperium efficax Dei, 
obedit subjecta creatura ut transmutetur, sicut Pro-Regi obediunt cives 





part, but (as happens in natural 
actions, as when the sun and a man 
generate a man) the latter performs 
the whole, and the former performs 
the whole by an operation one and 
indivisible. . Water moved by 
the Holy Spirit has the same power 
as the Holy Spirit Himself, in respect 
of our souls” (pp. 128-9). 

‘*Sacraments are efficient causes, 
even physical causes, but instrument- 
ally; moreover the virtue divinely 
instilled is not any new inherent 
quality, but only the movement or use 
of God. . . . That motion by which 
God moves the sacraments is only the 
application of the sacrament to the 
work. ... But grace is educed 
from the power of the mind which it 
has not by nature but by obedience, 
. . . by which it can happen that 
whatever God wishes can be produced 
from it.” (Ingolstadt, 1588, pp. 180 ; 
185-6-8.) 

‘* Another view therefore is truer 
which Cajetan proves here (art. 4) 
to be according to the mind of St. 
Thomas, and is defended by Dominic 
Soto (4. d. 1. 4. 3. art. 4.) and by 
Alanus in his book on the Sacra- 
mentis, cap. 36, and by others with 
them at this time; namely, that that 


virtue of the sacraments is nothing else 
than the use or movement by which, 
through the minister who rightly and 
by divine institution performs his 
function, they are applied and made 
use of by God the first original agent 
for producing that effect which is 
grace.” (Ingolstadt, 1597, iv. 670. 
Ga) 

‘©The sacrament co-produces grace 
because it makes known the power of 
God. . .. For to this instrument, 
holding the place of God, and pro- 
claiming the effectual power of God, 
the subject creature is obedient so 
that it is changed, as citizens obey the 
regent just as they do the king him- 
self. . . . The power of God, which 
He makes known by Himself or by 
the adopted instrument, is at the 
same time the physical and effectual 
cause. For every creature, animate 
and inanimate, is held to hear and to 
feel God’s power. . . So in the 
creation God by His power produced 
things; in the Gospel Christ com- 
manded the winds and the sea... . 
and thus that baptism co-produces 
seems nothing other than that grace is 
educed from the capacity of the man 
who obeys the power of baptism,” pp. 


43, 44-] 


i. The differ- 
ence between 
things con- 
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tanquam ipsi Regi... Imperium Dei, quod per seipsum aut in- 
strumentum assumptum intimat, est simul causa physica et efficax. 
Omnis enim creatura etiam inanimata censetur audire et sentire 
imperium Dei . . . Sic in creatione Deus per imperium produxit res, 
in Evangelio imperavit Christus ventis ac mari... Atque ita 
Baptismum comproducere gratiam nihil aliud videtur, quam gratiam 
educi de potentia hominis obedientis imperio Baptismi.” Henric. 
Summ. lib. 1. cap. 17. Were they not as good to say briefly that 
God’s omnipotent will causeth grace, that the outward sign doth 
shew His will, and that Sacraments implying both are thereby 
termed both signs and causes, which is the selfsame that we 
say? Their motions and intimations to make signs in themselves 
seem causes do amount to no more in very deed than that they are 
signs. And as we understand not how, so neither can they express in 
what manner they should be more. 


The Tenth Article® touching Predestination. 


To make up your first decade of Articles, you cast yourself headlong 
into a gulf of bottomless depth, God’s unsearchable purpose, His 
eternal predestination and will; moved as you pretend thereunto by 
words of mine concerning a general inclination in God towards all 
men’s safety, and yet an occasioned determination of the contrary to 
some men’s everlasting perdition and woe. Wherein how strange 
your proceedings are, I willingly forbear to lay open before you, till 
it be first made manifest touching man’s eternal condition of life and 
death not only that there is in the will of God that very difference which 
you in no wise can digest, but further also how the same distinction 
doth as a ground sustain and pass as a strong principle throughout all 
the parts of that doctrine, which delivereth rightly the predestination 
of Saints: whereinto because you compel me to enter, I may not in a 
cause of so great moment spare any requisite labour and pain: but, 
God’s most gracious Spirit assisting me, declare to the uttermost of 
my slender and poor skill what I think is true. 

To begin therefore with that foundation which must here be laid, 
forasmuch as the nature of the matter in question is contingent, 
neither can be understood as it ought unless we foreconceive the 
difference between things contingent, and such as come necessarily to 
pass ; let it be first of all considered what the truth is in this point. 

We have not for the course of this world any one more infallible 
rule, than that besides the highest cause wherein all dependeth, there 
are inferior causes, from which, since the first creation, all things 
(miraculous events excepted) have had their being. The nature of 
which inferior causes is exprest in the nature of their effects: for if the 


48[That is, of the Chr. Letter, § x., p. 28; where artic. 17 is quoted against 
Hooker. } 
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cause be uniform and constant in operation, the effects of that cause 
are found always like themselves: if it be variable, they alter and 
change, And by this we are led to distinguish things necessary from 
contingent, respecting how diversly they issue from their true 
immediate peculiar and proper causes.*® 

Of which causes we have perfect sensible experience, we know 
and see in what sort they work; and we are thereby out of doubt 
that all things come not necessarily to pass, but those effects are 
necessary which can be no other than they are, by reason that their 
next and nearest causes have but one only way of working; from 
which as it is not in their power to swerve, so they are not subject to 
any impediment by opposition, nor unto change by addition of any 
thing which may befall them more at one time than at another, nor 
to defect by losing any such habilitie or complement as serveth to 
further them in that they do. 

On the other side, those contingent, which in regard of the very 
principal inferior causes whereupon they depend, are not always certain ; 
inasmuch as the causes whereof they come, may divers ways vary in 
their operation. Things aptest to suffer, are always least certain in 
that they do. Again, whatsoever hath any thing contrary unto 
itself, the same, when it meeteth therewith, is evermore subject to 
suffering, and so in doing consequently hindered. For the more 
subject that causes are to impediment or let, the further their 
effects are off from the nature of things necessary. And apparent it 
is, that some things do bring forth perpetually the same effects ; 
whereby it appeareth they are never hindered ; some things, the same 
effects commonly, yet not always. Some things do that at one time 
or other, which they never or very seldom do again: some things 
at all times are equally uncertain what their issue or event will be till 
they come to pass. In which variety of contingents, that which 
altereth not often differeth but little from that which possibly cannot 
alter. The greatest part of things in this world have a mixture of 
causes necessary with contingent ; so that where both kinds concur 
unto any one effect, the effect doth follow the weaker side and is con- 
tingent ; inasmuch as the nature of every effect is according to the 
nature of those causes totally presupposed which do give it being ; 
and therefore if the causes be in part contingent, the effect through 


49 Φανερὸν ὅτι οὐχ ἅπαντα ἐξ ἀνάγκης taphys. 110. ν. c 5. ([iv. 5 8 3. 


οὔτ᾽ ἔστι οὕτε γίνετα. Aristot. de ‘*‘ What cannot be otherwise we say 

Lnterpr.c.9. [§10. ‘‘Itisclearthat must be of necessity as it 15. 

all things do not either have their being Συμβεβηκὸς δὲ λέγεται, ὃ ὑπάρχει 

or come into being of necessity.’’] μὲν τίνι καὶ ἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν, οὐ μέντοι οὔτε, 
Ἔστὶν ἐνία δύνατα καὶ εἶναι καὶ uh. ἐξ ἀναγκῆς οὔτε ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ. Me- 

Lib. i. de Celo,c. 12. [§1. ‘‘Some /aphys. lib. v. c. 30. [iv. 30 § 1. 

things can both be and not be.”] ‘““The contingent is what belongs to 


To μὴ ἐνδεχόμενον ἄλλως ἔχειν anything and may be truly predicated 
ἀναγκαῖον φάμεν ἔχειν οὕτως. Me- of it, but not of necessity nor always.” 
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their uncertainty, is likewise made doubtful. Whereupon some, con- 
sidering how far this mixed contingency of causes reacheth, have 
imagined all things in the world to be casual: others on the contrary 
part, because they evidently see how unvariable and uniform the 
principal causes of all things are, deny that any thing is subject to such 
indefinite contingency as we imagine. But most manifest it is, that 
some causes, in regard of those effects which follow from them, have 
δύναμιν ἀντιφάσεως, a possibility to produce or not produce the same. 
And whatsoever doth in that sort issue from any cause, it is in relation 
thereunto contingent. So that contingency and necessity of events do 
import a different kind or manner of operation in the causes out of 
which they spring. 

The motion of the sun is a necessary effect of the sun, because it 
is not in the power and possibility of the sun to move or not to move. 
But the walking of Socrates is a thing which either might be, or not, 
therefore this effect is contingent. In like manner, for living creatures 
to be endued with sense, and for men to have the faculty of reason, is 
necessary ; it is a thing which proceedeth originally from that dis- 
position of causes in the bosom of nature, which disposition 
changeth not: and therefore it no where falleth out that we 
find a living creature without sense, or a man, and the faculty of 
reason wanting. Contrariwise, to be learned or virtuous, because 
some men have attained and not all, it appeareth that these two 
qualities in man proceed from no natural or necessary cause ; they are 
contingent, and do happen only. Things necessary have definite and 
set causes ; whereas the causes of things contingent are indefinite. 
The future effects of causes contingent are only τὰ μέλλοντα, things not 
present, and such as either may be or not, till the time that they come 
to pass: but of necessary causes the future effects are τὰ écouéva, such 
as must be. 

To be, and not to be, are terms of contradiction which never fall 
together into one and the same thing: but where the one of them 
taketh place, the other utterly is excluded. Things no way subject to 
not being are therefore necessary ; and things altogether uncapable of 
being are impossible: contingent those things, which sith they may as 
well be, as not be, are consequently neither necessary nor impossible, 
of an indifferent constitution between both : for during the time while 
as yet they are not, it is but possible that they shall be; when once 
they are, their not being is then impossible. It being therefore 
presupposed that things which before were but possible, are now 
actually fallen out, they are by virtue of this supposal become 
necessary, as far as concerneth the bare and naked act of their 
being, which is irrevocable, howsoever the manner of their efficiency 
were contingent, and such as might have before been hindered from 
taking effect. So that apparently we see how those things which 
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orly are possible beforehand, and only casual at the time when they 
come to pass, do for the time forward so long as they shall endure, 
continue necessary, not absolutely necessary, yet necessary by virtue 
of this supposal, that they have attained actual’being. For where the 
one term of contradiction taketh place, that there the other should 
take place at the same time, is a thing impossible. The being 
therefore of all things that actually are is necessary, because then 
of their not being there is no possibility ; unless we should grant that 
one and the same thing may together be and not be. Whereupon it 
followeth, that when contingents are said to have δύναμιν ἀντιφάσεως, 
a possibility unto either term of contradiction, this only is true while 
they yet remain in that indefinite power of causes out of which they 
may either grow or not grow. Again, it followeth that to things 
casual two properties are incident ; the one, that while as yet they are 
future, no wit of man can either determinately affirm or deny they shall 
be: the other, that being made once actual, they are then so necessary, 
that God Himself cannot possibly cause them not to have been. And 
it thirdly followeth, that whereas contingency is especially considered 
between effects and efficient causes ; which causes efficient are either 
natural or voluntary agents: natural, if in them there be no power to 
stay or refrain their own actions; voluntary, if they be lords and 
masters of that they do: the effects of the one are contingent only by 
means of external concurrents with them, not in all times and places 
alike: the effects of the other, both that way contingent, and also in 
regard of the very perfection which is incident unto the nature of those 
agents, and implieth as it were a kind of authority and power to take 
which part itself listeth in a contradiction, and of two opposite effects, 
to give being unto either. Wherefore not only to our seemings (as 
some men of great understanding and knowledge have imagined), but 
even according to truth itself, and by the plain different efficacy of 
those causes, whereby things are really brought to pass, we may 
conclude, that some are by natural constitution necessary, and must 
needs fall out (the course of nature being presupposed), as fire cannot 
but consume the stubble thrown into it, except God’s omnipotent power 
overrule the course of nature : some things contrariwise are casual or 
contingent ; contingent I say in their own nature, and not so judged 
only by us through ignorance of the manner how their causes work. 
Things contingent are certain as touching the circumstance of time 
when, and place where, they have once their being. But in respect of 
the cause which produceth them, they have no certainty. So that 
although we be not of any thing more sure, than that he doth walk, 
whom we presently behold walking: yet if we refer this effect to the 
cause out ot which it groweth, that is to say, to the will of him 
which moveth himself, there is not any thing less necessary. For 
if nothing change more easily than in such cases the will of man, 
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by reason of the manifold incitements and stays whereto it is subject ; 
is it not plain that of all effects in a manner the most contingent 
are our own particular actions: and yet of the will of man itself, there 
are some operations necessary, as we see, in that all men without 
exception desire happiness; some for the most part so constant, 
that easily they alter not, as appeareth by things done through a 
settled virtuous or vicious habit of the mind ; some altogether doubtful 
and either way indifferent, as the voluntary motions which grow from 
outward occasions happening unawares. This is it which maketh 
counsels and deliberations intricate. For which cause, in matter of 
consultation, we account them wisest, to whom through experience, the 
most approved principles of action are so familiarly known, and by 
particular notice the matter whereof they deliberate so thoroughly seen 
into, that having considered both the one and the other, they are able 
to forecast the surest effects that causes subject to so great variety will 
in likelihood of reason bring forth. It is therefore the doubtfulness of 
things contingent that sharpeneth man’s industry to seek out the 
likeliest means of bringing them to good effect, and the providence of 
God which giveth success thereunto, as He in His wisdom seeth meet. 
But the events of this world, though we all behold alike, yet touching 
the manner how they come to pass, all are not of one mind ; but some 
impute whatsoever happeneth to irresistible destiny ; others avoiding 
this, have imagined every thing left to the loose uncertainty of fortune 
and chance. Between which two extremities of error, the only true 
mean is that doctrine of divine providence. 

In things ordered by this providence, it is especially to be considered, 
that the foreknowledge which He hath of all things *° (for His eternal 
prescience is as a large volume wherein they are all exactly registered), 
doth not make all things to be of necessity ; although, forasmuch as in 
God Himself there can be no error, it must needs be that every thing 
will come to pass, which He foreseeth as really future, whether it be 
necessary or contingent. 

When things are necessary according to their own natural con- 
stitution ; as a good tree must needs bring forth good fruit, and of 
necessity every tree fruit according to his kind; this, for distinction’s 
sake, we call a real necessity. On the other side, when God foretelleth, 
or foreseeth any future thing, it followeth of necessity, that so it shall be, 
because otherwise God were deceived. And yet, that which is so 
foreseen may haply be in itself a thing casual; as the treason of Judas, 
the fall of Peter, and such like events, which when Christ had 
foreshewed, could not in truth or reason choose but accordingly 
follow. This necessity is not real, because the things brought to pass 
be contingent. We term it therefore a necessity 7% reason, because it 


50 Psalm Cxxxix.. 23 Hsaz. xli. 22, 233 Eccles. xxiii. 19,20; xxxix. 190; 
20; Hebr. iv. 13. 
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followeth only by way of necessary sequel from a presupposal of God’s 
foresight. He seeth it will be, ergo it shall be. His prescience then 
doth not take away casualties, nor make all things in the world subject 
to inevitable necessity ; but such He foreseeth them as they are of 
their own natures when they come to pass. Whensoever we find 
therefore in Scripture divine predictions, the declarations of God’s 
foreknowledge alleged, whether it be before they take effect, or after, 
this is perpetually true in them all, they are alleged as arguments, 
proofs, and testimonies, only, that so it would be, but never as causes 
imposing a real necessity on that which is foreshewed. Prescience, as 
prescience, hath in itself no causing efficacy. Again, what the book 
of God’s knowledge doth comprehend, the same both wholly in one sum 
and every part thereof distinctly lieth at all times alike open in His 
sight ;*! which notwithstanding is no let, but that those things which 
He by His knowledge together beholdeth, we may rightly and truly dis- 
tinguish, that we may consider them by order, one going before 
another as their mutual dependency and coherence requireth. 

For as the eye of divine knowledge readeth all things which are 
written in that book, so the hand of His will subscribeth unto all things 
which are effected, though not unto all things after one and the same 
manner. There are which think, that whereas knowledge is either an 
apprehension of things themselves already being, or else a foresight of 
them when as yet they are not brought forth; this latter kind of 
knowledge doth ever presuppose in God a definite ordination and 
appointment of every thing which cometh to pass in the world. So 
that the reason which they give why He knoweth all things, is, because 
fle appointeth how all things both great and small shall happen, from 
the motion of the highest orb of heaven, to the least mote in the sun, 
or spark which the fire casteth. Others grant, that there is not indeed 
the least casualty which can fall out till the world’s end unto Him 
unknown. But the cause which they render, why God cannot in things 
casual and contingent be deceived, is not always the certainty of His 
own appointment, but His eminent and incomprehensible kind of 
knowledge, His deep insight into all things, inasmuch as He perfectly 
understandeth, not only what they are, or what they shall be, but also 
whatsoever would grow from them through copulation and con- 
currence, with all the circumstances which moe than ten thousand 
such worlds can yield. One small experiment whereof there is in the 
history of David; ** which one may serve for example sake instead of 
many: David being in Keilah, and hearing that Saul’s purpose was to 
surprise the city, asked counsel of the mouth of the Lord, “ Will Saul 
come down as thy servant hath heard?” and the Lord said, “ He will 


1 Otre yap πρὸς γνῶσιν οὔτε mpds 1472. ‘* For nothing can be added 
δύναμιν δύνατον προσγενέσθαι τῷ Θεῷ afterwards to the knowledge or power 
ὕστερον, ὃ μὴ πρότερον εἶχε. Justin. of God which He had not before.”] 
esp. ad Grec. [Migne, S. G. vi. LE ΘΟ: ΕΚ ΤΙ ὟΙ, ΤΩ. 
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come down”: Then said David, “ Will the lords of Keilah deliver me 
up and the men that are with me into Saul’s hand?” And the Lord said, 
“They will deliver thee up.” David, by his speedy departure thence, 
stayed both these events, though God foresaw and foretold both, 
as indeed both would have come to pass if his removal had not 
defeated the bent of their secret dispositions. But by this it 
appeareth, that the foresight which God hath of all things proveth 
not His foreappointment of all things which are foreseen ; because He 
foreseeth as well what might be and is not, as what is or shall be. All 
reasonable creatures know, and can foresignify what themselves 
appoint to do. But His peculiar honour is, to see beforehand infallibly 
every thing that may come to pass, yea although it never do: and 
therefore much more, every circumstance of all things, which indeed 
fall out, whether Himself be author of them, and have ordained them 
to be, or no. Wherefore, as all men of knowledge grant, that God is 
Himself no author of sin ; sono man will deny, but that God is able to 
foresee and foretell what sin, as what righteousness either may be, 
or will be in men, and that consequently there are many things in 
His sight certain to be brought to pass, which Himself did never 
foreordain. And yet we must of necessity grant that there could be 
no evil committed, if His will did appoint or determine that none 
should be. 

We are therefore to note certain special differences in God’s will. 
God being οὗ infinite goodness by nature, delighteth only in good 
things: neither is it possible that God should alter in Himself this 
desire, because that without it He were not Himself. But from this 
natural inclination of His will, unless it be some way or other deter- 
mined, there cometh no certain particular effect. Wherefore, as 
God hath a natural bent only, and infinitely, unto good; and hath 
likewise a natural power to effect whatsoever Himself willeth: so 
there is in God an incomprehensible wisdom, according to the 
reasonable disposition whereof His natural or general will restraineth 
itself as touching particular effects. So that God doth determine of 
nothing that it shall come to pass, otherwise than only in such 
manner as the law of His own wisdom hath set down within itself. 
Many things proceed from the will of God, the reasons whereof are 
oftentimes to us unknown. But unpossible it is that God should 
will any thing unjust, or unreasonable, any thing against those very 
rules whereby Himself hath taught us to judge what equity requireth : 
for out of all peradventure there are no antinomies with God. The 
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laws of action which He teacheth us, and the laws which His own 
wisdom chooseth to follow, are not the one repugnant to the other. 
, The concealed causes of His secret intents overthrow not the principles 
‘which Nature or Scripture, the true interpreters of His wisdom, have 
disclosed to the whole world: and by virtue whereof, to our great 
contentment of mind, yea to His everlasting praise and glory, we are 
able in many things to yield abundantly sufficient reason for the 
works of God, why and how it is most just which God willeth. In 
those things, therefore, the reasonable coherence whereof with the 
will of Almighty God we are not able to comprehend, we must with 
learned ignorance admire; and not, with an ignorant pride of wit, 
censure, judge, or control God, Who is, as Tertullian by very fit 
comparison inferreth, even best then when we least see how, and just 
to the level of His own reason, when the reach of ours cometh most 
short. So that in all things our duty is with meekness to submit 
ourselves, and humbly to adore that wisdom, the depth whereof for- 
asmuch as we cannot sound, what are we that we should presume 
to call Him to account of His purposes, by way of contre-plea or 
opposition ? ὅ5 

The determinations of the will of God are most free, and His will 
most freely determining itself ere ever any thing was, giveth being 
unto all things that are. His determinate will affirmatively con- 
sidered, as granting passage to that which wisdom seeth meet, is 
either positive, or but permissive.*» He willeth positively whatsoever 
Himself worketh ; He willeth by permission that which His creatures 
do: He only assisting the natural powers which are given them to 
work withal, and not hindering or barring the effects which grow 
from them. Whereunto we may add that negative or privative will 
also, whereby He withholdeth His graces from some, and so is said to 
cast them asleep whom He maketh not vigilant” ; to harden them 
whom He softeneth not ; and to take away that, which it pleaseth Him 
not to bestow. 

But above all things, we are to note what God willeth simply of 
His own voluntary inclination, and what by occasion of something 
precedent, without the which there would be in God no such will. 
That which He willeth determinately of His own accord, is not only 
to Himself always good, but in such sort good that He chooseth it, 
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maketh it His end, taking pleasure and delight in it, as being utterly 
without hurt. That which He willeth by occasion, is also to His own 
good. For how should God will hurt to Himself? Yet so far is this 
inferior to the other, that because it is joined with harm to a part of 
His noblest creatures, it cometh in that respect from the will of God 
as it were with a kind of unwillingness. 

In all this God determineth nothing which tendeth so to His own 
glory, but that it also maketh for the good of the works of His hands, 
especially the good of reasonable creatures either severally con- 
sidered, or else jointly as in one body. God doth not so much as 
permit that evil which He some way or other determineth not to 
convert even to their good, as well as unto His own glory. He 
turneth to good that which was never by Himself intended nor desired. 
It is not therefore said of Judas simply, “It had been good he had 
never been”; but, “it had been good for that man if he never had 
been.” And in what kind soever it be, the will of God’s absolute 
determination is always fulfilled.** 

Wherefore to come to the operation of [or ἢ] effects of God’s will, 
because His eternal and incomprehensible being is so all-sufficient, 
as nothing could move Him to work, but only that natural desire 
which His goodness hath to shew and impart itself, so the wisest of 
the very heathens themselves, which have acknowledged that He made 
the world, know that no other reason thereof can be yielded but this, 
His mere goodness, which is likewise the cause, why it cannot be, but 
that the world which He hath created, He should love so far forth, as it 
is the workmanship of His hands. 

Seeing then that good is before evil, both in dignity and in nature 
(for we cannot without good define and conceive what evil is) ; and 
of good things that come to pass by the will of God, the first is the 
end which His will proposeth, and that end is to exercise His goodness 
of His own nature, by producing effects wherein the riches of the 
glory thereof may appear: forasmuch as all other effects are grounded 
upon the first existence or being of that which vevzveth [receiveth] 
them: the first determination of God for the attainment of His end, 
must needs be creation, and the next unto it governance. For that 
He which created should govern, and that He which made should 
guide, seemeth reasonable in all men’s eyes. Whereupon we come 
to observe in God, two abilities or powers ; His power to create, and 
His power to rule: in regard of the one, we term him our God, in 
respect of the other, our Lord and King. As God, Creator or Father 
of all, He hath no will but only to be gracious, beneficial, and 
bountiful. As Lord, both mercy and wrath come from Him: mercy 
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of His own accord, and wrath by occasion offered : but His providence, 
the root of both, is over all. All things have their beginning from 
Him, by Him their continuance, and in Him their end. In power He 
ordereth them, but yet with gentleness : mightily, but yet in amiable 
manner. So that under Him they feel no unpleasant constraint: 
framed they are to His inclination without violence to their own: 50 
such is the course of His heavenly regiment, such His wisdom to over- 
rule forcibly without force. The providence of God is both general 
over the kinds of things, and such also as extendeth unto all particulars 
in each kind. 

Of things created, the noblest and most resembling God are 
creatures endued with the admirable gift of understanding. St. 
Augustine, comparing the first matter whereof all things are made 
with these last and worthiest works of God’s hands, saith of the one, 
it is little above the degree of nothing ; the other, little inferior to 
God the creator of all. If God, then, clothe the lilies of the field, 
and provideth food for the birds of the air, should we think that His 
providence hath not always an especial care, as well of each particular 
man, as of mankind, and that for our greatest good every way, unless 
some great thing occasion the contrary? the work of creation itself 
therefore, and the government of all things simply according to the 
state wherein they were made, must be distinguished from that which 
sin, arising afterwards, addeth unto the government of God, lest we 
run into their error, who blinde [blend?]even with God’s very purpose 
of creation, a reference to eternal condemnation and death. 

Concerning His intended work of creation and government simply 
in itself considered, by the effects which are seen it may in part be 
understood what His secret purposes were, and that amongst sundry 
other more hidden determinations which were in God, these for 
example’s sake are manifest, amiably to order all things, and suitably 
with the kinds, degrees, and qualities of their nature: not to be 
wanting unto reasonable creatures in things necessary for the attain- 
ment of their end: to give unto angels and men happiness in the 
nature of a reward ; to leave them endued with sufficient ability in 
the hands of their own will: ® to enjoin them their duty, to shew 
them the danger which they might avoid, and must sustain if they 
did not avoid. 

It being therefore the will of God to make reasonable creatures the 
liveliest representations of His own perfection and glory; He assigned 
unto angels and men a state of the greatest happiness to be acquired 
by actions of most dignity, proceeding from the highest degree of 
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excellency, that any created nature was to receive from Him. To 
angels and men there was allotted a threefold perfection, a perfection 
of the end whereunto they might come, eternal life; a perfection of 
duty, whereby they should come, which duty was obedience ; and a 
perfection of state or quality for performance of that duty. The first 
was ordained, the second required, and the third given. For pre- 
supposing that the will of God did determine to bestow eternal life in 
the nature of a reward, and that rewards grow from voluntary duties, 
and voluntary duties from free agents ; it followeth, that whose end 
was eternal life, their state must needs imply freedom and liberty 
of will. A part therefore of the excellency of their nature was the 
freedom of their will ; and in this respect necessary, that He Whose will 
was to govern them in justice should strictly tie them to the constant 
observation of requisite offices, by the possibility as well of endless 
perdition and woe, if they fell away, as of like felicity [if?] they 
continued for a time, that which they ought and might have done. 
Out of the liberty wherewith God by creation endued reasonable 
creatures, angels and men, there ensued sin through their own volun- 
tary choice of evil, neither by the appointment of God, nor yet without 
His permission. Not by appointment, for it abhorreth from the nature 
of God, to be outwardly a sharp and severe prohibitor, and underhand 
an author of sin. ‘Touching permission, if God do naturally hate 
sin, and by His knowledge foresee all things, wherefore did not His 
power prevent sin, that so His natural desire might be satisfied? 
Because, in wisdom (whereupon His determinate will dependeth), He 
saw it reasonable and good, to create both angels and men perfectly 
free, which freedom being a part of their very nature, they could not 
without it be that which they were: but God must have left them 
uncreated if not endued with liberty of mind. Angels and men had 
before their fall the grace whereby they might have continued if 
they would without sin: yet so great grace God did not think good 
to bestow on them, whereby they might be exempted from possibility 
of sinning ; because this latter belongeth to their perfection, who 
see God in fulness of glory, and not to them, who as yet serve Him 
under hope. He saw it reasonable also to grant them power touching 
all events of their liberty, to shew them how they might use it to their 
own everlasting good. But if, Himself having thus with great good 
reason determined, His power should after have interposed itself for the 
hinderance of their choice either in good or evil; as to hinder them 
the one way, could not have stood with the purity of righteousness, so 
the other way to let them, had been against that constancy of wisdom, 
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which is in Him, Whose greatness nothing doth more beseem, than to 
be one and the same for ever, and not to stop the events of mutability 
in His creatures, by changing His own decrees for their sakes with 
mutability in Himself. “Consider (saith Tertullian®™) what divine 
fidelity requireth, and thou wilt never marvel, although for preserva- 
tion of that which was according to the will of God, His power hindered 
not that which was greatly against His will.” 

We see therefore how sin entered into the world. The first that 
sinned against God was Satan. And then through Satan’s fraudu- 
lent instigation man also. The sin of devils grew originally from 
themselves without suggestion or incitement outwardly offered them. 
They kept not the state of that first beginning which they had from 
God,—and® as our Saviour Himself saith of them they “stood not in the 
truth” ; whereby it may be very probably thought, that the happiness even 
of angels depended chiefly upon their beliefin a truth which God did 
reveal unto them,—the truth of that personal conjunction which should 
be of God with men. For Christ, although a Redeemer only unto men, 
might notwithstanding be revealed unto angels as their Lord, without 
any reference at all to sin, which the knowledge of Christ a Redeemer 
doth necessarily presuppose. So that man, their inferior by degree of 
nature, they must in Christ the Son of God advanced unto so great 
honour adore. Which mystery the too great admiration of their own 
excellency being so likely to have made incredible, it is unto us the 
more credible, that infidelity through pride was their ruin. As also 
envy maketh them ever sithence the first moment of their own fall, 
industrious, as much as in them lieth, to work ours, which they can 
only do as solicitors and instigators. Our sin therefore in that respect 
excuseth us not, but we are therewith justly charged as the authors of 
itourselves. Touching God, though He stop it not, He neither coveteth 
nor appointeth it, He no way approveth, He no way stirreth, or tempteth 
any creature unto it. It is as natural unto God to hate sin, as to love 
righteousness. 

Amongst the Jews, two hundred years before Christ, there were, as 
it seemed [seemeth ?], men which fathered sin and iniquity upon God’s 
ordinance: under the Apostles there is some shew that the like was 
broached. The Valentinians, the Marcionites, and the Manichees 
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being persuaded, as the truth is, that one and the same God cannot 
wish, love, or approve, both virtue and vice, both good and evil, 
ascribed willingly the one to that God most just and righteous, Whom 
we all worship: but vainly imagined that the other hath grown from 
some other God of equal power and of contrary disposition. Of late 
the Libertines have reduced both unto God again, they have left 
no difference between good and evil, but in name only. They make 
all things in God’s sight to be alike ; God the worker, man but His 
instrument ; and our perfection to consist only in casting out that 
scrupulosity, conscience, and fear, which we have of one thing more 
than another. Of all which heretical devices the fountain is that secret 
shame 57 wherewith our nature in itself doth abhor the deformity of sin, 
and for that cause study by all means how to find the first original of 
it elsewhere. But for as muchas the glory of God hath been defended, 
first by Jesus the son of Sirach® against blasphemers in his time : by 
St. James ® against the wicked of the Apostles’ days; against the 
Valentinians and afterwards by Irenzeus”; by Tertullian against the 
Marcionites ; against the Manichees by St. Augustin; and against 
Libertines last of all by Calvin :7! to whose industry alone we owe the 
refutation of their impiety ; we may well presume that of this the whole 
Christian world is agreed, all denying God to be one author of sin. 

It appeareth hitherto how God’s creation is an effect of the will of 
God, which had no subject at all to work upon, but of nothing made 
all things, and gave them that being, wherein it rejoiced God to 
behold the first fruits of His own benignity. The subject of His 
providence simply considered, were all things in the state of their first 
creation, and amongst them reasonable creatures to be further 
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advanced to a state of supernatural happiness, in such sort as those 
laws required which the wisdom of God saw meet for itself to follow. 
The laws of His providence we term such general rules, as it pleaseth 
God to follow in governing the several kinds of things, and especially 
in conducting reasonable creatures unto the end for which they were 
made. And because in the subject of His providence over reasonable 
creatures, there is now an addition of sin which was not before 
considered, the laws of His general providence, in regard of this 
addition, are somewhat different from such as have been already 
noted. For as nature draweth love from God, so corruption of nature 
procureth hatred, it being as natural to Him to abhor that which 
defaceth His handywork, as to delight in the absolute perfection which 
Himself hath given. So that sin hath opened now in God every way 
of wrath which before was shut. Sin hath awakened justice, which 
otherwise might have slept. Wrath and justice we attribute to God, 
by reason of those effects of punishment which God inflicteth. The 
first rule therefore of providence now, is, that sin do not go altogether 
unpunished in any creature ; whereupon it followeth, that seeing all 
men universally are sinful, punishment hath also fallen upon all. Some 
are, after this life, tormented with eternal flames, yet here permitted to 
live at ease till the hour of death come. Some, during life, never free 
from miseries, whose state after is perpetual joy : some, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come, pardoned ; but the death of all is 
argument sufficient that none escapeth it, both [in both ?] altogether 
without touch. For death even in new-baptized infants, yea in Saints, 
in Martyrs, we must acknowledge to be a punishment ; a punishment 
which God inflicteth, in judgment, and not in fury, but yet a punish- 
ment. It was a branch of the error of Pelagius, to think our mortality 
no punishment inflicted by the hand of the supreme Judge, but a part 
of that state and condition, which, as Creator, He hath imposed on 
mankind.” 

That justice which worketh by way of revenge, proportioneth punish- 
ment unto sin. And sin hath two measures whereby the greatness 
thereof is judged. The object, God, against Whom ; and the subject, 
that creature in whom sin is. By the one measure, all sin is infinite, 
because He is infinite Whom sin offendeth: for which cause there is one 
eternal punishment due in justice unto all sinners. In so much that if 
it were possible for any creature to have been eternally with God, and 
co-eternally sinful, it standeth with justice by this measure to have 
punisht that creature from eternity past, no less than to punish 
it unto future eternity. And therefore the sin [time?] which cometh 
between the birth and death of such as are to endure this punishment, 
is granted them by dispensation as it were, and toleration, at God’s 
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hand.” From the other measure, which is according to the subject of 
sin, there are in that eternity of punishment varieties, whereby may be 
gathered a rule much built upon in holy Scripture: That degrees in 
wickedness have answerable degrees in the weight of their endless 
punishment. 

But lest only wrath and justice should take effect, love and mercy 
be without exercise, by reason of sin, God hath not suffered the pre- 
parations of eternal life to be thus frustrated altogether as concerning 
man, but chosen rather to remit on His own part much of that, which 
extremity and rigour of justice might require, being contented to con- 
descend unto favourable conditions : and except it be where incurable 
malice, on the part of the sinful themselves, will not suffer mercy with 
such conditions to take place, leadeth still to eternal life, by an amiable 
course, framed even according to the very state wherein we now are. 
He is not wanting to the world in any necessary thing for the attain- 
ment of eternal life, though many things be necessary now, which 
according to our first condition we needed not. He bestoweth now 
eternal life as His own free and undeserved gift ; together also with that 
general inheritance and lot of eternal life, great varieties of rewards 
proportioned to the very degrees of those labours, which to perform He 
Himself by His grace enableth. He leaveth us not as Adam in the 
hands of our own wills, at once endued with ability to stand of our own 
accord, but because that ability is altogether lost, He putteth into our 
souls continually new strength, the paths of our duty He layeth before 
us, and directeth our steps therein, He giveth warning whereby to 
know, and wisdom also whereby to prevent the fearful hazards where- 
into our souls, being left to themselves, would assuredly fall: that 
permanent wrath which is for ever, He turneth away ; from temporal 
punishments altogether, and especially from natural death, though 
none young nor old be exempted, yet His mercy which endureth for 
ever towards some, turneth both life and death and all things unto 
their everlasting good. So that from punishments in this world there 
can be no certain collection drawn, either to clear or condemn men, as 
being in degree of sin according to that we see them sustain here more 
or less, but only that in general our punishments prove we all have 
sinned, because without sin we should never have suffered any thing 
unpleasant or grievous to nature. And the reason why temporal 
punishments, declaring all to be sinners, do not argue that they always 
have sinned most, who suffer most in this present life, is because those 
things which here we suffer are not still inflicted by the hand of God’s 
revengeful justice, as in the world to come they are. And therefore, 
after this life, it standeth much more firm, The heavier punishment, 
the greater sin. In the act of sinning, God hath the place of a mere 
patient. For all sin is against God, and therefore all sinners termed 
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His enemies. As for the punishment which His will determineth upon 
them, it is the consequent of their iniquity, and their iniquity the cause 
of it. 

If therefore we look upon the rank or chain of things voluntarily 
derived from the positive will of God, we behold the riches of His 
glory proposed as the end of all, we behold the beatitude of men and 
angels ordained as a means unto that end, graces and blessings in 
all abundance referred as means unto that happiness, God to be 
blessed for evermore, the voluntary author of all those graces. But 
concerning the heaps of evils which do so overwhelm the world, 
compare them with God, and from the greatest to the least of them, 
He disclaimeth them all. He refuseth utterly to be intituled either 
Alpha, or Omega, the beginning, or the end, of any evil. The evil of 
sin is within the compass of God’s prescience, but not of His predes- 
tination, or fore-ordaining will. The evil of punishment is within the 
compass of God’s fore-appointed and determining will, but by occa- 
sion of precedent sin. For punishments are evil, because they are 
naturally grievous to him which must sustain them. Yet in that they 
proceed from justice thereby revenging evil, such evils have also the 
nature of good ; neither doth God refuse, but challenge it as an honour, 
that He maketh evil doers which sow iniquity to reap destruction, 
according to that in the prophet Jeremy,” “ There is no evil in the city, 
which I the Lord have not done.” God therefore, with the good evil of 
punishment, revengeth the evil good of sin. Sin is no plant of God’s 
setting. He seeth and findeth it a thing irregular, exorbitant, and 
altogether out of course. It is unto Him an occasion of sundry acts 
of mercy, both an occasion and a cause of punishment: by which 
mercy and justice, although God be many ways greatly glorified, yet 
is not this glory of God any other in respect of sin than only an acci- 
dental event. We cannot say therefore truly, that, as God to His own 
glory did ordain our happiness, and to accomplish our happiness appoint 
the gifts of His grace: so He did ordain to His glory our punish- 
ment, and for matter of punishment our sins. For punishment is to 
the will of God no desired end, but a consequent ensuing sin ; and, in 
regard of sin, His glory an event thereof, but no proper effect. Which 
answereth fully that repining proposition, // man’s sin be God’s glory, 
why is God angry? 

As therefore sin hath entered into the nature of man, notwith- 
standing the general will of God’s inclination to the contrary: so the 
same inclination of will in Him for the good of man doth continue 
still, notwithstanding sin. For sin altereth not His nature, though it 
change ours. His general will, and the principal desire whereunto 
of His own natural bent He inclineth still, is, that all men may enjoy 
the full perfection of that happiness, which is their end. Signs of 


74[Rather, Amos iii. 6.] 
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the general inclination of God, are all promises which He maketh in 
holy Scripture, all the precepts which He giveth of godliness and 
virtue, all prohibitions of sin and threatenings against offenders, all 
counsels, exhortations, admonitions, tolerations, protestations, and 
complaints. Yea all the works of His merciful providence, in up- 
holding the good estate of the world, are signs of that desire, which 
the Schoolmen therefore term As signified will: Damascen, the 
principal will of God.7® And according to this will He desireth not 
the death, no, not of the wicked,” but rather that they might be 
converted and live. He longeth for nothing more than that all men 
might be saved. 

He that willeth the end, must needs will also the means whereby 
we are brought unto it. And one [our?] fall in Adam being pre- 
supposed, the means now which serve as causes effectual by their 
own worth to procure us eternal life, are only the merits of Jesus 
Christ, without Whom no heathen by the law of nature, no Jew by the 
law of Moses, was ever justified. Yea it were perhaps no error to 
affirm, that the virtue of the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ being 
taken away, the Jew by having the law, was farther removed from hope 
of salvation and life, than the other by wanting the law: if it be true 
which Fulgentius 18 hath, that without the graces of belief in Christ, the 
law doth more heavily condemn being known, than unknown : because 
by how much the ignorance of sin is made less, by so much his guilti- 


76[Peter Lombard, Sez/ez. i. Dist. 
xlv., distinguishes between the ‘‘ vol- 
untas”’ of God which is called ‘* bene- 


sinners to be punished, because He 
is just. The first then is called the 
antecedent will and pleasure (mpony- 


placitum Dei sive dispositio,” and 
that which is only figuratively the 


**voluntas”’ of God,—those ‘‘ volun- 
tates” which are ‘‘signa divine 
voluntatis.” Aquinas treats the dis- 


tinction Swmma, I. i. ques. xix. art. 
11 and 12, speaking of the ‘‘ voluntas 
beneplaciti,” and the ‘‘voluntas 
signi.” Keble suggests that the last 
sentence of our xviith article in speak- 
ing of God’s promises as ‘‘ generally ” 
(z.2. ‘‘universally”) set forth in 
Scripture, has the scholastic dis- 
tinction in mind. But see Laurence, 
Bampton Lectures. | 

“6[ Aquinas in the discussion just 
quoted, art. 6, refers to Damascene’s 
distinction between the ‘‘ voluntas 
antecedens” and ‘‘voluntas conse- 
quens” of God, De Orthod. Fide, ii. 
29. The passage is: ‘‘Also one 
must know that antecedently God 
wishes all to be saved and come to His 
kingdom. For He formed us not for 
punishment but to share His goodness, 
since He is good. But He wishes 


ούμενον θέλημα καὶ εὐδοκία), and is 
from Himself; the second is the con- 
sequent will and permission (ἑπόμενον 
θέλημα Kal παραχώρησι5), and is of our 
causing. And the latter is twofold ; 
one part is economic and educational, 
leading to salvation; the other is re- 
probative and leads to utter punish- 
ment.” The distinction comes from 
Chrysostom. Migne, S. G. xciv. 968, 
where consult note. See above, chap. 
She 5. 

Ἴ Pzech. xviii. (23, 32.1 

18) Dei Incar δὲ, γα. culo.) {{ 158ῈῈ 
galis quoque auditus non solum nemi- 
nem de potestate tenebrarum eripuit, 
quin etiam peccatoribus cumulum 
preevaricationis adjecit. Sine gratia 
quippe fidei gravius lex agnita quam 
ignota condemnat. Ubi quantum 
ignorantia peccati minuitur, tantum 
reatus peccatoris augetur.” p. 240 ed. 
Raynaud. 1533. Migne, 5. L. Ixv. 
471, where the treatise is £fzstola 
XVli. | 
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ness that sinneth is greater. And St. Paul’s own doctrine 15,19 that the 
law, severed from Christ, doth but only aggravate sin. God being 
desirous of all men’s salvation, according to His own principal or 
natural inclination, hath in token thereof for their sakes whom He 
loved, bestowed His beloved Son. The selfsame affection was in 
Christ Himself, to Whom the wicked at the day of their last doom will 
never dare to allege for their own excuse, that He which offered Him- 
self as a sacrifice to redeem some, did exclude the rest, and so made 
the way of their salvation impossible. He paid a ransom for the 
whole world ; on Him the iniquities of all were laid ; and, as St. Peter 
plainly witnesseth, He bought them which deny Him, and which perish 
because they deny Him.” As in very truth, whether we respect the 
power and sufficiency of the price given; or the spreading of that 
infection, for remedy whereof the same was necessary ; or the large- 
ness of His desire which gave it; we have no reason but to acknow- 
ledge with joy and comfort, that He tasted death for all men: as the 
Apostle to the Hebrews noteth.*! Nor do I think that any wound did 
ever strike His sacred heart more deeply, than the foresight of men’s 
ingratitude, by infinite numbers of whom that which cost Him so dear 
would so little be regarded ; and that made to so few effectual through 
contempt, which He of tender compassion in largeness of love had 
provided to be a medicine sufficient for all. As therefore the gospel 
itself, which Christ hath commanded to preach unto all creatures, is 
an apparent effect of His general care and providence : so Christ, the 
principal matter therein contained and taught, must needs likewise 
have been instituted by the selfsame general providence to serve for 
a most sufficient remedy for the sin of mankind, although to ordain 
in whom particularly it shall be forceable and effectual be an act of 
special or personal providence. 

But if God would have all men saved, and if Christ through such The cause of 
His grace have died for all men, wherefore are they not all saved? ods SEOs 
God’s principal desire touching man’s happiness is not always satis- wicked?) 
fied. It is on all sides confest, that His will in this kind oftentimes 
succeedeth not ; the cause whereof is a personal impediment making 
particular men uneable [uncapable?] of that good which the will of 
His general providence did ordain for mankind. So that from God 
as it were by a secondary kind of will, there groweth now destruc- 
tion and death, although otherwise the will of His voluntary inclina- 
tion towards man would effect the contrary. For the which cause 
the Wise Man directly teacheth, that death is not a thing which 


1997 Tim. 4. Servator omnium ma- 80 Sohn vi. ; Esaz. liii. ; 1 Fohn ie 
(sic). [One would expect a reference 42 Cor. v.; 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
to Romans, but the quotation intended Sl Heb. ii. 9. 


is apparently, ‘‘Salvator omnium 
hominum, maxime fidelium.” z 72. 


v. 10.] 20 
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God hath made or devised with intent to have so many thousands 
eternally therein devoured : that condemnation is not the end where- 
fore God did create any man, although it be an event or consequent 
which man’s unrighteousness causeth God to decree. The decree of 
condemnation is an act of hatred; the cause of hatred in God is not 
His own inclination thereunto : for His nature is, to hate nothing which 
He hath made; therefore the cause of this affection towards man 
must needs be in man some quality whereof God is Himself no author. 
The decree of condemnation is an act of divine justice. Justice 
doth not propose punishment for an end, and faults as means to 
attain that end: for so it should be a just thing to desire that men 
might be unjust: but justice always presupposing sin which it loveth 
not, decreeth punishment as a consequent wherein it taketh other- 
wise no pleasure. Finally, if death be decreed as a punishment, the 
very nature of punishment we know is such as implieth faultiness 
going before ; without which we must give unto it some other name, 
but a punishment it cannot be. So that the nature of God’s good- 
ness, the nature of justice, and the nature of death itself, are all 
opposite to their opinion, if any will be of opinion, that God hath eter- 
nally decreed condemnation without the foresight of sin as a cause. 
The place of Judas was Jocus suus, a place of his own proper procure- 
ment. Devils were not ordained of God for hell-fire, but hell-fire for 
them ; and for men, so far forth as it was foreseen, that men would 
be like them. There are speeches in Scripture, where we read of 
Christ Himself laid in Sion as a stone to stumble at, and a rock to 
make men fall: of the wicked “ created to the day of wrath,” “ fashioned 
to destruction,” “ fore-ordained to condemnation.” *? But the words are 
ambiguous. For inasmuch as eds and events have this common, 
that they are the last thing which befalleth, therefore the same phrase 
of speech doth usually serve in both. But our understanding must 
distinguish where the one is meant, and not the other. Where we 
say that man is born to die, we mean that death is the event of his 
birth. When we teach that Christ died to redeem the world, we 
mean that the end of His death was redemption. The determination 
of God therefore touching reprobates, is of Damascen* termed aptly 
enough a consequent will, forasmuch as it presupposeth in man a just 
and deserved cause leading Him Who is most holy thereunto. 

There is not in this life any cross or calamity, be it never so short, 
but when we suffer it at the hands of God, His own most sacred 
will directeth us unto sin as the very root out of which originally it 
groweth: and because we are sinful, therefore the burden under 
which we groan, we impute to none but to ourselves only. Now if 


“(The first of these references is 88[ Note 75 above. ] 
apparently to 2 ef. ii. 9 and iii. 7. 
The other two are A’om. ix. 22, and 
Jude 4.} 
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all the miseries, plagues, and torments of the whole world could be laid 
upon one back and th . . . [that to endure ἢ] as long as a million of 
worlds, should he be able (one succeeding another) to continue: what 
were this unto those torments, which, when they have worn out that 
time oftener doubled and multiplied than any number can compre- 
hend, are not one jot nearer to an end, than they were when they 
first begun, but are still to endure even as long as there is in heaven 
a God of power to extend them further? And shall we think that to 
these torments He hath for the only manifestation of His power 
adjudged by an eternal decree the greatest part of the very noblest 
of all His creatures, without any respect of sin foreseen in them? 
Lord, thou art just and severe, but not cruel. And seeing all the 
ancient Fathers of the Church of Christ have evermore with uniform 
consent agreed, that reprobation presupposeth foreseen sin, as a most 
just cause whereupon it groundeth itself: sin at the least original in 
them whose portion of eternal punishment is easiest, as they that 
suffer but the only loss of the joys of heaven: sin of several degrees 
in them whose plagues accordingly by the same act of reprobation 
were proportioned: let us not in this case of all other remove the 
limits and bounds which our fathers before us have set. 

But seeing all unrighteousness is of its own nature offensive to God, 
and in that whole mass which containeth, together with Satan and his 
retinue, Adam and Adam’s natural posterity without exception of 
any one, we find from the first to the last none in whom there is not 
unrighteousness, either actual, or at least original ; shall we therefore 
conclude that death and condemnation are even as largely decreed as 
sin is itself spread? Behold mercy hath found a way how to triumph 
over justice, love how to bury the cause of hatred, grace how to save 
that which unrighteousness would destroy. There is an act of God’s 
most favourable determination, which the Apostle usually termeth 
the good pleasure of Almighty God, by which good pleasure the first 
chosen to eternal life is Christ Jesus, for His own worthiness sake; 
with and under Him the elect angels which had no spot nor blemish 
foreseen ; in and through Him no small number of men also, taken out 
of the flames of that general combustion, to be made vessels of His 
honour, partakers of His felicity and bliss, inheritors of His indefeasible 
glory ; angels elect in Christ the Lord, men in Christ the physician of 
the world, the decree of God being ever as certain touching the very 
least of these, as it is of the angels themselves, yea of Christ Jesus, if 
He, they, and we, be all elect before the foundations of the world were 
laid, and the election of all three an act of God’s unchangeable will. 

When Pelagius, to the utter overthrow of soundness in Christian 
belief, had denied that man is born in original sin, and taught that 
every man hath in himself power to accomplish his own salvation by 


‘4[This reference stands here in the margin of the MS. But to what book 
it relates does not appear. ] 
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himself, or at least to merit what help soever besides he should need 
to receive at the hands of God: St. Augustin, to repress so intolerable 
insolency, pride, and presumption against God, was drawn by degrees 
from the consideration of that which man doeth by way of duty 
towards God, to the contemplation of that which God did by way of 
secret decree and purpose concerning man before the foundations of 
the world were laid. Sor whereas Pelagius did make merit the cause of 
grace, St. Augustin derived graces from the well-spring of God’s 
eternal predestination. His opinion was, at the jirst, that God 
foreseeing who would believe and who would not, did for their belief’s 
sake choose the one sort, and reject the other for their incredibility 
[sic]: that unto them whose belief He foresaw, the grace of well doing 
was also fore-ordained ; the rest, forsaken, left, and given over to be 
hardened in their own impiety: that faith was the cause of all men’s 
election, the Spirit of sanctification, bestowed on the elect, to the end 
they might bring forth the fruit of good works, and obtain the reward 
of eternal life. But the error of Pelagius, after examined, gave him 
occasion to retract this sentence, which maketh faith to prevent grace, 
and the election of God to follow upon the foresight of our virtue. 
His latter judgment therefore was, that the whole body of mankind, in 
the view of God’s eternal knowledge, lay universally polluted with sin, 
worthy of condemnation and death: that over the mass of corruption 
there passed two acts of the will of God: an act of favour, liberality, 
and grace, choosing part to be made partakers of everlasting glory ; 
and an act of justice, forsaking the rest, and adjudging them to 
endless perdition, these vessels of wrath, those of mercy, which mercy 
is to God’s elect so peculiar, that to them and to none else (for their 
number is definitely known, and can neither be increast nor diminished) 
to them it allotteth immortality and all things thereunto appertaining ; 
them it predestinateth, it calleth, justifieth, glorifieth them, it poureth 
voluntarily that Spirit into their hearts, which Spirit so given is the 
root of their very first desires and motions, tending to immortality : as 
for others, on whom such grace is not bestowed, there is justly assigned, 
and immutably to every of them, the lot of eternal condemnation. 





%[ Prop. ex Epist. ad Rom. Expos.  entia, quee ipse daturus est ; sed fidem 
8 62. Migne, 5. L. xxxv. 2080.  elegit in prescientia; ut quem sibi 
Onc. ix. 19. ‘‘Sicrespondet(Aposto- crediturum esse preescivit, ipsum 
lus) ut intelligamus, . . . patere  elegerit cui Spiritum Sanctum daret, 
posse prima ierita fidei et impie- ut bona operando etiam vitam zternam 
tatis, quomodo Deus preescius eligat consequeretur.” Comp. Hilary, §. 3. 
credituros et damnet incredulos; nec 2322. 226, in Migne. ] 
illos ex operibus eligens, nec istos 86 [ Augustine examines the passages 
ex operibus damnans; sed illorum just quoted in Refract. i. c. 23. 88 2, 
fidei preestans ut bene operentur, et 3. Migne, 5. L. xxxii. See also 
istorum impietatem obdurans deser- De Predestin. Sanct. c. iii. 621. De 
endo ut male operentur.” Ibid. §. Mat. e¢ Grat.c. 5. Contr. Julian. v. 
60. on ὁ. ix. 11-13. ‘*Non ergo cc. 6. De Corrept. et Grat. c. Xiil. 
elegit Deus opera cujusquam in preesci- εἴ. c. vii. ] 
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The first publication of these things, never before descended into, 
troubled exceedingly the minds of many.’ For a time they rested 
silent, as if some thunder from heaven had astonisht them, till at the 
length a part of the clergy of Marseilles in France, and when the 
ice was once broken, sundry others begun to doubt,®* both chat grace 
and that Zredestination, which St. Augustin the glory of those times 
had delivered. Their scruple touching grace, was, whether God 
bestow His Spirit before it be askt, laboured and sought for, or else 
after: 2. ‘ouching predestination, whether certain be absolutely 
ordained unto life, or every man living capable thereof, and no man’s 
predestination so necessary but that he may perish, neglecting the 
means whereby salvation must be attained, and may neglect the 
means if he will. Prosper, at that time a man of very good 
account in France; and Hilary, whose learning was no whit less, 
his authority and place in the Church greater,®! both devoted to St. 
Augustin: the one,” persuaded of the opinion, but not sufficiently 
instructed to defend it, the other loath® to dissent, yet fearful also 
to be over hastily carried ; these sent into Africa their letters most 
effectually and largely written, omitting no part of that respect 
which St. Augustin’s dignity and quality did well deserve ; neither 
concealing from him what questions and doubts had grown upon his 
former writings. For their own satisfaction they desired to learn 
how they might soundly maintain, that grace doth begin, continue, 
and finish the work of man’s salvation, without taking away that 
natural freedom,” whereby we know the will unconstrainedly always 


[The monastery of Adrumetum 
was especially disturbed, which gave 
occasion to the treatises de Gratia et 
Libero Arbitrio, and de Correptione et 
Gratia. See the correspondence of 
St. Augustine with Valentinus, Ab- 
bot of Adrumetum, Zs. 214, 215, 
216, in Migne.] 

“S[See the letters of Prosper and 
Hilary to St. Aug. Migne, S. L. 
XXxxili. 2225. 225, 226.] 

“8(See Prosper’s letter, 225, in 
Migne, § 6. Hooker quotes a sentence 
below, note 106. ] 

% [See § 4 of Hilary’s letter; ‘‘ Praes- 
cientiam, et preedestinationem, vel pro- 
positum, ad id valere contendunt, ut 
eos preescierit, vel preedestinaverit, vel 
‘proposuerit, eligere, qui fuerant credi- 
turi. . . . Nolunt autem ita... per- 
severantiam preedicari, ut non vel sup- 
pliciter emereri vel amitti contumaciter 
possit.” It appears from Prosper’s 
letter, that many of the objectors to 
absolute predestination did not share 
the scruple about preventing grace. ] 

*!(He being Bishop of Arles: al- 


though the Benedictine editor doubts 
their identity. Harnack agrees: 
“not to be confounded with Hilary 
of Arles.” History of Dogma, v. 246 ; 
where the history of Semi-Pelagianism 
is sketched. See also D.C. B. iii. 
68-9; and for Prosper’s letter and a 
discussion on the identity of Hilary, 
D. Ὁ. B. iv. 492-3, under ‘‘ Prosper,” 
and compare generally Bp. Harold 
Browne’s sketch of this controversy in 
his first section on the 17th Article. ] 

®[Prosper, in 8. 7: ““ Possumus 
quidem ad non credendum esse con- 
stantes, sed ad auctoritatem talia sen- 
tientium non sumus pares.’’] 

% [Hilary in §. 10: ‘* Nolo sanctitas 
tua sic me arbitretur hzc scribere, 
quasi de iis que nunc edidisti ego 
dubitem.” . . . Prosper, ὃ. 9, men- 
tions ‘‘Hilarium Arelatensem Epis- 
copum” among the number of the 
objectors. ] 

*4[ Prosper, §. 8. ‘ Digneris aperire. 
+ + + + quomodo per istam preeope- 
rantem et cooperantem gratiam libe- 
rum non impediatur arbitrium.”] 
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worketh. 2. Again, which way it should be safest to deliver the 
doctrine of immutable Zredestination both to glory and to grace: 
that neither the Fathers might be rejected, with whom his former 
did more agree®™ than his latter opinion, nor yet exhortations to 
godliness and virtue be the less regarded as things unnecessary 
for them, who in such sort are already ordained to life, and unpro- 
fitable for them which are not; whereby it appeareth that as yet it 
was not clear in St. Augustin’s books whether the grace and predes- 
tination which he taught would enforce an absolute necessity of 
belief and salvation, such asthe Schoolmen call wecessttatem conse- 
gueniis ; “1 which indeed would have taken away freewill, and made 
all instructions and exhortations superfluous. This gave occasion of 
writing afterwards many treatises,°* whereby (as commonly in such 
cases it falleth out) some were mervellous well pleased, some waxed 
fiercer and bolder to contradict. Not long after the rising of these 
flames,” St. Augustin dieth without any equal in the Church of 
Christ from that day to this. This defence Prosper undertook and 
sustain with all constancy for the space of thirty-six years! fol- 


lowing. 


%[Zbed. 8. 8. “ΠΙᾺ etiam qualiter 
diluatur, queesumus, patienter in- 
sipientiam nostram ferendo, de- 
monstres, quod retractatis priorum de 
hac re opinionibus, pene omnium par 
invenitur et una sententia, qua pro- 
positum et preedestinationem Dei 
secundum preescientiam receperant ; 
ut ob hoc Deus alios vasa honoris, 
alios contumeliz fecerit, quia finem 
uniuscujusque preeviderit, et sub ipso 
gratiz adjutorio qua futurus esset 
voluntate et actione preesciverit.” 
Hilary’s letter, ὃ. 8, uses similar 
language. | 

% [Prosper in §. 8: ‘* Quemad- 
modum per hanc_ preeordinationem 
propositi Dei, quo fideles fiunt qui 
preordinati sunt ad vitam zeternam, 
nemo eorum qui cohortandi sunt im- 
pediatur, nec occasionem negligentize 
habeant, si se  praedestinatos esse 
desperent.” Hilary in §. 5: ‘* As- 
serunt inutilem exhortandi  con- 
suetudinem, si nihil in homine re- 
mansisse dicatur, quod correptio valeat 
excitare . Si sic preedestinati 
sunt, inquiunt, ad utramque partem, 
ut de aliis ad alios nullus possit ac- 
cedere, quo pertinet tanta extrinsecus 
correptionis instantia ν᾽] 

%[E.g. Tho. Aquin. Quest. de Verit. 
qiixxiv, (arta. WReéesp.vadir3™. «ὩΣ 
prescientia Dei, non potest concludi 
quod actus nostri sint necessarii 


In which time, being aided by Pope Czlestin! and Leo,!™ 


necessitate absoluta, que  dicitur 
necessitas consequentis ; sed necessi- 
tate conditionata, quee dicitur necessi- 
tas consequentie.” t. viii. 443. fi 
Venet. 1593. ] 

98[1.6. De Predestinatione Sanct- 
orum, De Dono Ferseverantig, and 
perhaps, in part, the second reply to 
Julian, which St. Augustine did not 
live to finish. But this latter Hooker 
had not seen. It was first published 
by Vignier in 1653. | 

99 [The letters of Hilary and Prosper 
are dated A.D. 428: St. Augustine 
died 430, Aug. 28.] 

100T Hooker takes A.D. 466 as the 
date of Prosper’s death, according to 
the life prefixed to his works, Lyons 
1539; but consult D. C. B. iv. 492-7, 
for his life and for his writings in sup- 
port of St. Augustine. He was pro- 
bably not bishop of Riez in Provence. ] 

107 After St. Augustine’s death 
Prosper and Hilary went to Rome 
and brought back a letter from 


Ccelestine I. to the Gallic bishops who , 


had been opposing St. Augustine’s 
teaching. It is Ep. 21 in Migne, 
SHEL 5 28)5) see) DNC) Bineay oss 
Coelestine died a.D. 432. The so- 
called decisions of the apostolic see on 
grace and freewill, attached to the 
letter (Migne, ὥρα. cet. 531) are not 
authentic. } 

1027When Leo I. went to Rome in 
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he much weakened the Pelagian heresy, and lived not only to see 
the open recantation of Julian’ then best learned on that part, 
against whom before St. Augustin had written, but also to frame 
and to set down with his own hand those Canons which being 
agreed upon by the Arausican Synod,! St. Augustin’s opinion 
touching grace prevailed for ever after, and the contrary was clean 
crusht. 

Prosper’s successor! was one Faustus, not in wit and industry, 
nor eloquence inferior unto Prosper, only behind him in soundness 
of faith. He therefore refelleth Pelagius } as touching sufficiency of 
nature in itself without grace, to the end that with less suspicion he 
might notwithstanding defend with Pelagius,!” that grace is not 
given without the merit of present labour, and endeavour to obtain 
the same. But the wound, which Pelagius in both had received, was 
incurable. Fulgentius! therefore after Prosper’s death, oppugned 
whatsoever Faustus either wrote, or did, in that cause against St. 
Augustin: by means whereof their doctrine could not prevail, as 
otherwise it might have done. But in the matter of grace, they were 
utterly overthrown. Nevertheless!” being loath that the world should 


A.D. 440 to be made Pope, he is said 
to have taken Prosper with him as his 
**notarius,” who confuted the Pela- 
gians during his stay there. Some 
authorities make Leo the author of 
the decisions on grace mentioned in 
the preceding note. According to 
Prosper’s Chronicle Leo was active 
against the Pelagians and against 
Julian of Eclanum in 439. The first 
two Epistles of Leo (Migne, S. L. liv. 
593, 597) deal with Pelagian errors. 
See D. C. B. iii. 656.] 

105 [On Julian see Ὁ. Ὁ. B. iii. 469— 
72. He is there called Julianus of 
Eclana. Prosper calls him, ‘‘ jactan- 
tissimus Pelagiani erroris assertor,” 
Chronicon, Migne, S. L. li. 598. 
Seealso Harnack’s History of Dogma, 
v. 171-2. ] 

1044 Anno 430. [This date in the 
Dublin Transcript seems to have 
strayed from its place: it being the 
date of St. Augustine’s death, men- 
tioned above ; whereas the second 
council of Orange was held a.p. 
529. It was dated by early authori- 
ties in Leo’s time. The ninth to the 
twenty-fifth of what are called the 
Arausican Canons are dicta of St. 
Augustine on the subjects of grace 
and freewill, extracted more or less 
literally from Augustine’s writings 
and Prosper’s. See Hefele, iv. 154. 


These ‘‘capitula” were supplied to 
Ceesarius of Arles, the leader of the 
Synod, by Pope Felix iv. ] 

10 [That is, in the bishopric of 
Riez: but ‘‘there is no evidence to 
show that Prosper was a bishop” ; 
see D. C. B. iv. 492, and Tillemont, 
Mémoires pour servir ἃ VL Histotre 
Eccléstastique, t. xvi. p. 27.] 

10S | Dero. Arbi: libs 1. 6 τ. 2] 

107 [In the rest of the same treatise. ] 
**Priorem volunt obedientiam quam 
gratiam, ut initium salutis ex eo quod 
Salvator [qui salvatur, non ex eo 
credendum sit stare qui salvat.’’ Pros- 
per’s letter, 225 in Migne, §. 6. Mr. 
Gibbings states, that this unfinished 
sentence is written on the line 
‘* Prosper’s successor,” etc. in the Ὁ. 
MS. and remarks that the reading to 
which Hooker refers may allude to St. 
John vii. 17.] 

108 [Bishop of Ruspe in Africa from 
A.D. 508, toVA.D.1533;. DD: ΟΣ [ΕΣ 
ii. 57-83. His most important work 
against Faustus was the work in 3 
books, De Veritate Predestinationis 
et Gratia Dez. | 

(This word would seem to con- 
nect the proceedings against Lucidus 
with the attack of Fulgentius ; but the 
former took place A.D. 475, or 
thereabouts : a full generation before 
Fulgentius flourished. } 
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think they had for no just cause contended, whereas they had amongst 
them one Lucidus a priest, very earnest in defence of absolute 27ε- 
destination, and thereby fallen into divers absurdities, which St. 
Augustin, the master whom he pretended to follow, had never held ; 
him when Faustus had brought to be of another mind, they assembled 
a Synod,!!° whereat some ¢wenty and six Bishops met together, 
gave their sentence against his opinions, and took the recantation of 
Lucidus, submitting his former judgment to the order of this their 
Synod, and pronouncing ™ accursed openly, 1. all such as either 
with Pelagius save man by man’s mere labour, or as others by 
predestination though labour want: 2. all such as hold, that no 
man perisheth but for original sin only: 3. or, that God’s fore- 
knowledge presseth down into hell: 4. or, that God is wanting 
to all them which perish, rather than they wanting to themselves: 
5. or, that vessels of contumely cannot rise to be vessels of 
honour, though they would: 6. or, that Christ did not die for all 
men, neither would have all men saved. Wherein it clearly 
appeareth, that the first of these rehearsed articles condemneth 
Pelagianism only so far forth as Faustus approved it not: the rest 
of the articles would closely insinuate, that Lucidus by following St. 
Augustin’s doctrine against Pelagius in that point (where Faustus 
was himself a Pelagian), had fallen into those absurdities and follies, 
which now he forsakes. But by this we see how the question about 
both grace and predestination, being first set on foot by St. Augustin, 
was afterwards both followed with and against him, as men’s capaci- 
ties and other accidents gave occasion at that time. But surely 
his judgment of predestination was far enough from such phrenetical 
opinions, as, in that Father’s synod, Lucidus did renounce,!* 
1. Predestination, as St. Augustin himself taught it, doth no way 
diminish the great necessity of labour required at our hands: nor 
2. import that original sin is the only cause of destruction or expro- 
bation [sic]: nor 3. that God’s foreknowledge is a cause why any 
man doth perish: nor 4. that the grace of God is withheld from 
any man but justly and deservedly: 5. nor that any man in whom 
[sic] desire and endeavour to be saved, can be a vessel of contumely 
and wrath: nor 6. that Christ did ever propose and determine to 
exclude any from the benefit of His death, but whom their own 
incurable wickedness doth worthily exclude. 

To proceed therefore with the rest: we have seen the general 
inclination of God towards all men’s everlasting happiness notwith- 


M0TAt Arles, Leontius archbishop 
of that city presiding, about the year 
475 A.D. Consult Hefele, iv. 20. 
Some copies make the number 
of bishops present to have been 
thirty. Faustus in his dedication to 
Leontius intimates that his work on 
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standing sin: we have seen that this natural love of God towards 
mankind, was the cause of appointing or predestinating Christ to 
suffer for the sins of the whole world: we have seen that our Lord, 
Who made Himself a sacrifice for our sins, did it in the bowels of a 
merciful desire that no man might perish : we have seen that God 
nevertheless hath found most just occasion to decree the death and 
condemnation of some: we have seen that the whole cause, why 
such are excluded from life, resteth altogether in themselves: we 
have seen that the natural will of God being inclined towards all 
men’s salvation, and His occasioned will having set down the death 
but of some in such consideration as hath been shewed ; it must 
needs follow, that of the rest there is a determinate ordinance, 
proceeding from the good pleasure of God, whereby they are, and 
have been, before all worlds, predestinated heirs of eternal bliss. 
We have seen that in Christ, the prince of God’s elect, all worthiness 
was foreseen; that in the elect angels there was not foreseen any 
matter for just indignation and wrath to work upon; that in all other 
God foresaw iniquity, for which an irrevocable sentence of death and 
condemnation might most justly have passed over all. For it can 
never be too often inculcated, that touching the very decree of endless 
destruction and death, God is the judge from Whom it cometh, but 
man the cause of which it grew. Salvation contrariwise and life 
proceedeth only both from God and of God. We are receivers 
through grace and mercy, authors, through merit and desert, we are 
not, of our own salvation. In the children of perdition, we must 
always remember that of the Prophet,"° 7iy destruction, O Israel, ἐς 
of thyself, lest we teach men blasphemously to cast the blame of all 
their misery on God. Again, lest we take to ourselves the glory of 
that happiness, which if He did not voluntarily and freely bestow, we 
should never be made partakers thereof; it must ever in the election 
of saints be remembered, that to choose is an act of Gods good 
pleasure, which presupposeth in us sufficient cause to avert, but none 
Zo deserve it. For this cause, whereas St. Augustin had sometimes 
been of opinion that God chose Jacob and hated Esau, the one in 
regard of belief, the other of infidelity, which was foreseen, his mind 
he afterwards delivered thus: "* “‘/acob I have loved, behold what 
God doth bestow freely: ‘7 have hated Esau, behold what man doth 
justly deserve.” 

It remaineth therefore that we come now unto those things about 
ourselves, which by God’s own appointment are means of bringing His 
desire, and our Saviour’s merit, finally to that effect, which they both 


48 Hos. iv. 6; vii. 8; ix. 15; xiii, alexi, ostensum esse quid homini 
a donaretur ; et in eo quod dictum est, 
™4Prosp. Respons. ad Exceptiones Esau autem odio habut, ostensum 
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covet. Christ is a mean unto God for us. But this sufficeth not, 
unless there be also the means of application which God requireth, the 
decree of Whose good pleasure, touching man’s salvation, includeth 
both the one and the other. Christ in Himself hath that cup of life, 
which is able to do all men good. Sed sz non bibitur, non medetur, 
saith Prosper}, 27 we taste not, it heals not. There are means which 
God hath appointed towards us, means to be in us, and means which 
are to proceed from us. The mean towards us, is that grace, whereby 
we are outwardly called, and chose into the fellowship of God’s people. 
The Jews were persuaded, that God, for the love He bare unto Abra- 
ham’s integrity and virtue, did, in lieu of his obedience and faithful 
service, make him the root of a sanctified generation of men on earth ; 
and that God bringeth no man to life, which is not either born, or else 
adopted the son of Abraham: circumcised also as he was, and conse- 
quently tied to all the laws which Abraham’s posterity received at the 
hands of Moses. For which cause the very Christian Jews themselves 
were offended when they saw that the Apostles did impart the grace of 
external vocation to the Gentiles, and never tie them to any such 
conditions. It seemed new and strange in their eyes, that the nations 
which so long had lived in ignorance, idolatry, and utter contempt of 
God, should, notwithstanding all their wickedness, now, not as pro- 
selytes, but universally without any bond of subjection to the law of 
Moses, be received into favour, and His ancient elect people be 
shaken off. This gave the Apostle occasion to enter into many 
mysteries, and to handle with a bleeding heart things, whzch his own 
very pen even trembleth sometimes to set down. But concerning the 
grace of their outward vocation to the means of eternal life, he which 
asketh, “ Hath any man given unto God first, and so by desert made 
him a debtor,” though for horror’s [honour’s?] sake he name not 
Abraham, must notwithstanding needs mean, that the adoption of him 
and his seed, to be a sanctified generation, a church visible to God on 
earth, the glory of His residence and miraculous presence amongst 
them, the covenants, law, service, promises, with other the like spiritual 
prerogatives, as to [be ?] the father of a race of so many holy patriarchs, 
and to be Christ’s own principal progenitor, was more than God could 
owe unto Abraham. Yet not so much, but that they, which were of 
this line and posterity, might afterwards, in time to come, by virtue of 
these preeminencies, afford matter for the building of that ark, which 
the Gentiles should enter into, and they themselves, in the deluge of 
their own infidelity, perish : God towards them being deservedly just, 
and towards the nations of the world undeservedly merciful. For we 
must note, there is an election, the grace whereof includeth chez? 


115 Prosp. Resp. ad Ob. [Respons. quod confectum est de infirmitate 
ad Capitula Objectionum Vincenti- nostra et virtute divina, habet quidem 
anarum.  Migne, S. L. li. 179. in Se ut omnibus prosit; sed si non 
**Poculum quippe immortalitatis, bibitur, non medetur.”] 
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temporary benefit, that are chosen, and there is an election that 
includeth ther eternal good. By temporary I do not understand any 
secular or worldly blessing, of which nature God bestowed plenty upon 
that people ; but I mean such spiritual favours, as albeit they tend to 
everlasting felicity, yet are not themselves everlastingly continued, 
neither are inwardly infused, but outwardly bestowed graces, as all 
those preeminencies were upon the nations of the Jews, and that 
through God’s mere mercy towards them. God, by the laws of His 
providence, hath stinted the degrees and measures of that outward 
grace, which from time to time He hath offered. To the Jews that 
was given, which to all other nations of the world besides was deniéd ; 
according to that of the Prophet in the Psalm,!6 “God hath not so dealt 
with every nation,” neither have the people knowledge of His ways, in 
such sort, degree, and measure, as that only people had. Of the later 
age of the world it is said, God did never so discover the holy 
mysteries of His saving truth, since the beginning of the world, as to 
us they are now manifested 7; this abundance of grace, which God 
hath now poured out, doth not argue that to Israel grace was wanting, 
because it was less. “ Nec de illa cura Dei que Patriarcharum filiis 
proprie presidebat conjiciendum est gubernacula Divinz misericordiz 
czteris omnibus [hominibus] fuisse subtracta. Qui quidem in compara- 
tionem electorum videntur abjecti, sed nunquam sunt [a] manifestis 
beneficiis abdicati.” "8 God left not Himself without testimony among 
them 119 ; what testimony, saith Prosper ;!”° “Quod est hoc testimonium 
quod semper Domino deservivit, et nunquam de Ejus bonitate ac potes- 
tate conticuit, nisi ipsa totius mundi inenarrabilis pulchritudo, et 
inenarrabilium beneficiorum Ejus dives et ordinata largitio ; per qu 
humanis cordibus quedam zternz legis tabule prebebantur, ut in 
paginis elementorum ac voluminibus temporum communis et publica 
divine institutionis doctrina legeretur.” 

If it be therefore demanded, why the Jews had the law of God, and 
not the Gentiles in former times? or why afterward those outward 
means of conversion, which prevailed nothing with Corazin, Bethsaida 
and Capernaum,™! were not bestowed upon Tyre and Sidon, or upon 
Sodom, where they had been able to take effect as our Saviour Him- 
self witnesseth? or why His disciples for a time were forbidden to 
preach to Gentiles and Samaritans,’ till first they had gone to the lest 
sheep of the house of Israel, with whom they spent their labour in 
vain? or why the Apostles were hindered by the Spirit,!% when they 
meant to have preached in Asia : why stayed, when their purpose was 
towards Bithynia for the same intent ; and yet that grace not denied 


6 [ Psalm cxlvii. 20.] 120 Prosp. zbzdem. 
17 [ Eph. iii. 5.] 121 Yatt. xi. 21. 
18 Prosp. de 2. 1. [de Vocat. Gent. 122 Vatt. x. 6. 
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altogether unto those countries, but deferred only? what should we 
answer touching these things, but that God hath made of one blood 1533 
all mankind, to dwell upon the face of the whole earth, and hath 
assigned the times which were ordained before, together with the 
seasons, bounds, and limits, as of all things, so of grace itself, which 
whensoever it least shineth, ministereth always 27 not sufficient light 
to guide in the way of life, yet competent to give men that introduction, 
which clearer light would make complete, but that too much love of 
one kind of darkness or other hath been the world’s perpetual impedi- 
ment, and to some a cause, not only of having the offer of [more ?] 
grace withdrawn clean, but the very former possession of less also 
taken from them. 

That thus it stood with the Jewish nation, that all those spiritual 
favours of grace which God had bestowed upon them were voluntary : 
that His choice of the Jews before others hereunto was free, and 
on their part without desert: that He in His promise made to their 
fathers remained steadfast, but the true construction thereof they did 
not conceive, because they were obstinate and would not understand : 
finally, that whereas the light, which their fathers would have greatly 
rejoiced to see, had presented itself to them, and was rejected ; if God 
did now depart from them being thus repelled, and were content to 
be found of the Gentiles, who sought not Him, but He them ; as the one 
had no cause to grudge, so neither had the other any to boast: all this 
the Apostle proveth in the ninth, the tenth, and eleventh to the 
Romans. At the length, in consideration that they sometimes were a 
people, whom God so wonderfully did affect ; a people, to whom He 
had given so many privileges, honours, preeminences, above the rest 
of the whole world ; a people, with whose forefathers He had made so 
many covenants and leagues of mercy: a people, for whose advance- 
ment so mighty nations had been quelled ; a people, for whose defence 
the angels had taken arms, the sun and moon been stayed in their 
course: a people, that had filled heaven with so many Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Saints, Martyrs ; a people, that had been the well-spring of 
life to all nations: a people, the top of whose kindred setteth at the 
right hand of God, and is the author of salvation unto all the world :— 
these things considered in such sort, as we may think an apostolic 
spirit did consider them after long discourse against them; the 
question is moved, Hath God then clean cast off his people? Not 
his people eternally chosen. Be it far from us so to think. But is there 
no hope that the very nation itself shall recover what it now hath lost? 
Have they stumbled to the end they might fall? God forbid. Nay 
their fall hath occasioned salvation to arise unto the Gentiles, and the 
Gentiles not unlikely to be a mean of restoring salvation unto them 
again. That as now they are losers to our gain, so in time our gain 
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may be their abundance. And as we, being sometimes unbelievers 
have at the length obtained mercy ; so they at the length may find 
mercy, although they be now unbelievers, and thus God, Who is 
all-merciful, become merciful towards all. “O the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His footsteps how impossible to be traced out ! ” 

This may suffice touching outward grace, whereby God inviteth the 
whole world to receive wisdom, and hath opened the gates of His 
visible Church unto all, thereby testifying His will and purpose to have 
all saved, if the let were not in themselves. 

The inward mean, whereby His will is to bring men to eternal life, is 
that grace of His Holy Spirit, which hath been spoken of already 
at large, in the article that concerneth free-will. Now from whom 
this inward grace is either withheld altogether, or withdrawn, such, 
being left to themselves, wax hard and obdurate in sin. Touching the 
manner of their obduration, it hath been ever on all sides confest, that 
the malice of man’s own heart doth harden him, and nothing else. 
Therefore in the Psalm it is said, “harden not your own hearts.” 
In Jeremy,!” “Thou hast stricken them, but they have not sorrowed ; 
Thou hast consumed them, and they have refused to receive correction : 
they have made their faces harder than stones.” And in the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans,!§ “ Thou, according to thine own hardness and 
heart impenitent, heapest up to thyself wrath.” But some difference 
there is, by reason that all have not alike defined after what sort God 
Himself worketh in this action. It cannot be denied that they take 
occasion at the very goodness of God to strengthen themselves in 
malice. His mercy towards Abel hardened Cain: and His mercy 
towards Israel, the Egyptians: yea, the mercy which is shewed 
towards them hardeneth them. “1 saw the prosperity of the wicked,” 
saith David,’ “they are not troubled nor plagued like others, they 
have more than heart can wish; therefore, they are proud, cruel, 
blasphemous,” they set their mouths even against heaven. Pharaoh 
in misery confesseth sin,! whereupon God in lenity withdrawing His 
plague, sin and hardness of heart return, both in him and his: where- 
by it hath been by some 153 inferred, that God hath no other hand in the 
obduration of such, but only so far forth as their malice doth abuse His 
lenity, and turn it unto their own evil. St. Augustin and others 
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considering more deeply, that God Himself had said touching 
Pharaoh, “I have hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, 
that I might work these My miracles amongst them,” conceived, that 
God did hereby somewhat more than only foretell what hurt the 
EZ gyptians would take occasion to do themselves, by the very good 
which He intended to do for them. It seemed therefore probable, that 
God Who eternally had foreseen what Pharaoh was, and what Himself 
did purpose to work concerning Pharaoh, declared to Moses !* that 
which was in Pharaoh’s heart, namely an obstinate will, that the people 
should not go whither God required. And concerning Himself thus far 
to Moses also God did reveal what His own determinations were. As 
first, that Pharaoh’s malice and obstinacy He would turn to the good of 
the whole world. And secondly, that the grace of His Holy Spirit, 
which softeneth inwardly the hearts of men, and whereby they are 
driven to obedience, should not in this action be given, either to 
Pharaoh or to any of his servants ;—/ wll harden them ;—so that 
to Pharaoh’s obduration, it plainly appeareth there did concur, not 
only on his part malice, but also from God Himself a prohibition or 
restraint of grace; which restraint generally being an act, not of 
policy, but of severity in God, there is no doubt but Pharaoh did 
otherwise !*4 deserve the same, even as they all do, to whom divine 
grace is denied. This of the Gentiles St. Paul witnesseth ; 1 “ Knowing 
God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful: therefore 
God also gave them up to their own hearts’ lusts.” Of the Jews 
David said,!%° “Let their table be made a snare, and a net, and a 
stumblingblock for a recompense unto them.” And of them in the 
Church of Christ, whom the like befalleth, God’s own testimony is 
as plain: ‘‘ Because they received not the law [love ?] of the truth, that 
they might be saved, therefore God shall send them strange [strong ?] 
delusions to believe 1165. 151. For seeing the natural will of God 
desireth to impart unto all creatures all goodness, so far as they are 
by the laws of His providence capable thereof; it cannot be chosen but 
in that respect His desire is, that all men were capable of inward grace, 
because without grace there is no salvation. Now there are that 
have made themselves incapable of both, thousands there have 
been, and are, in all ages, to whose charge it may truly be laid, that 
they have resisted the Holy Ghost, that the grace which is offered, 
they thrust from them; and do thereby, if not in word, yet in effect, 
pronounce themselves unworthy of everlasting life, and of all effectual 
helps thereunto belonging.’ And for this cause, that will of God 
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God’s prohibition or restraint of grace 687 
which sin occasioneth to decree the just condemnation of many, is by 
the same necessity enforced to leave many unto themselves, where the 
greatness of sin hath constrained Him to set down the sentence of 
death. That first act of justice draweth after it the second, whereupon 
their dereliction ensueth, an example whereof for temporal punishment 
we have Heli’s sons: and not only them, but that whole nation where- 
of it was said to the prophet Esay,! “ Make the heart of this people 
fat ; make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes: lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their hearts, 
and convert, and be healed. Then said I, O Lord, how long? And 
He answered, Till the cities be wasted without inhabitants, and the 
houses without men, and the land utterly desolate.” If it be 
demanded, wherefore grace preventeth not, at the least wise, such 
sin, as draweth after it both obduration and condemnation? 1 
demand again, What if the malice of the greatest part do come so near 
diabolical iniquity, that it overmatcheth the highest measure of divine 
grace, which the laws of the providence of God have assigned unto 
men on earth? Should God obtrude unto swine pearls of that value? 
“In such, (saith Fulgentius,)“° God beginneth that judgment with 
dereliction, which torments in the world to come shall finish.” And 
lest any man should think but some one of St. Augustin’s followers 
amongst many were thus persuaded, we have Prosper also of the same 
mind ; who speaking zz the ferson of all, saith,!*! “When we read of 
certain given over to their own lusts, or forsaken of God and hardened, 
our professed construction thereof is, that such are so dealt with in 
regard of their grievous sins. For by reason of their crimes going 
before, they did owe to themselves a kind of penalty; which so 
punisheth them, that now they continually incur further guiltiness, and 
make themselves daily more punishable. Being thus persuaded, we 
neither complain of the judgment of God, or ask why He casteth off 
such as deserve to be left ; and we give thanks for that mercy where- 
with He safely keepeth them, which cannot say they deserve to be 
kept.” St. Augustin himself to like effect,! “Cum aliis praeparetur 
voluntas a Domino, aliis non preparetur ; discernendum est utique 
quid veniat de misericordia, quid de judicio.” 

Final obduration therefore is an argument ot eternal rejection, 
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because none continue hardened to the last end, but lost children. 
And the cause why that Spirit, which softeneth others, forsaketh 
them, is their own malice. In consideration whereof the Apostle 
which acknowledgeth, that touching the gifts of external grace, 
there can be om man’s part no reason why Abraham’s posterity was 
so much loved above others: or why in Abraham’s own race, God 
hated Esau, and loved Jacob: or why He now loved all the nations 
of the earth, as effectually as ever Abraham’s seed: or again, why 
Pharaoh, of all other wicked persons in the world, should be taken 
and made a spectacle of God’s power: the Apostle, which in these 
cases fleeth to that absolute sovereignty which God hath over all 
things, as the potter over his own clay; yieldeth notwithstanding 
oftentimes [sic] of God’s justice in those whom personally He 
adjudgeth to eternal death, and from whom He withholdeth finally 
His inward grace, yea even where he standeth most upon the absolute 
power of God," is it not in defence of God’s righteousness? God 
preserveth [preferreth?] Jacob the younger brother before Esau 
which was the elder, and declareth this His purpose, when as yet the 
children were unborn, and had neither done good nor evil, for no 
other intent, as it seemeth, discovering so soon His determination, 
but only that the Jews might thereby know, that what He did was 
merely to fulfil the purpose of His own good pleasure, in choosing 
them: and how He chose neither them, nor any of all their pre- 
decessors, for their works or worthiness sake, but of mere mercy. 
What then, shall we say, hath God herein shewed Himself unjust τ: 
towards either part? Touching the one, it must be confest, His 
mercies are His own to bestow wheresoever Himself will.” And 
concerning the other, because men shall no way better discern their 
own cause, than by beholding it in other men’s persons; let 
Pharaoh’s 6 example be their glass to look him [in?]. If Esau’s 
posterity complain, that when so many others before and after him, 
notwithstanding their evil quality, did yet enjoy those rights, which 
the course of nature, and the custom of the world gave them, he 
(rather than others) should be deprived of that prerogative: let 
them be given to understand, that God hath His full and free scope 
to take at any time, in any age, out of any race, such as, justly 
being hateful in His sight, may be made patterns of severity to the 
world, as others are of clemency.!” And therefore, as we can yield 
no reason, why of all other wicked tyrants in Egypt, Pharaoh alone 
and the people under him should be made such a tragical spectacle : 
so neither are we able to shew any cause, why mercy may not do good 
where it will ; and wheresoever it will, justice may withhold good. 
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This may suffice for satisfaction of minds willing to submit them- 
selves unto that which is reasonable. But there are,!* whose stubborn 
spirits will even in spite and rancour hereupon stormingly reply, 
‘““What cause then hath God to be offended with their obduration, on 
whom it is not His will to bestow His mollifying grace? ifit be His will 
to harden by withholding grace, how should we withstand it?” It doth 
not altogether offend God, that the works of His providence are dis- 
coursed, argued, and disputed of. For in Job, in David, in Jeremie, 
in Abacuk, in sundry others, God taketh it not in evil part, to be 
urged and seriously pressed by arguments. But with this affection of 
mind, O man, who art thou that openest thy mouth to upbraid God Ὁ} 
Suppose (which yet is false) that there were nothing in it, but only, 
“so God will have it”: suppose God did harden and soften, choose 
and cast off, make honourable and detestable, whom Himself will, and 
that without any cause moving Him one way or other ; are we not all 
in His hands as clay?! If thus God did deal, what injury were it? 
How much less now, when they, on whom His severity worketh, are 
not found, like the clay, without form, as apt to receive the best shape 
as any other, but are in themselves, and by their own disposition, 
fashioned for destruction and for wrath,®! whom notwithstanding He 
suffereth to enjoy many honours in this present world, (as both Esau 
and Pharaoh did,) and that very rigour, which they here sustain, pro- 
ceedeth not of any delight that God doth take in afflicting them, whom 
it is likely His hand altogether would have spared, as it doth sundry 
others here,” had it not so fallen out in them, that their punishment 
did appear needful for the clearer manifestation of God’s mercy 
towards the vessels which Himself had formed for glory. His hatred 
towards Esau declareth towards Jacob the greater love : by Pharaoh’s 
destruction, the salvation of Israel was the more marvellous. And was 
there any thing that could more manifest the riches of the glory of 
God, in bestowing grace on the Gentiles,!* than the exercise of His 
justice, in withdrawing the same from the Jews, a small remnant of 
them excepted? We may therefore conclude, that of all the good we 
receive, mercy is the only cause. And albeit sin be the true original 
cause of all the evil which we suffer ; yet, touching those punishments 
for sin, which justice in this world imposeth, it is not always in regard 
of greater sins, that special plagues do sometimes light rather on one 
man’s head than another. Esau’s sin did deserve his deprivation : 
Pharaoh’s sin, his overthrow: the sin of the Jews, their obduration. 
Yet the cause why, of so many first-born, Esau at that time, should 
lose his birthright, was rather a merciful eye towards Jacob, than a 
rigorous towards Esau. The cause why (the Israelites’ four hundred 
years of thraldom being expired) the justice of God did shew itself in 
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Pharaoh, came of mercy and love to themward.!4 The cause, why 
God did then strike Israel especially with blindness, when the happy 
hour of the Gentiles was come, our part is rather to search, in the 
bosom of undeserved clemency towards us, than in the depth of that 
justice which their iniquity kindled. This I take to be the natural and 
true meaning of the Apostle’s whole disputation, tending to the abate- 
ment of the Jews’ evil, which was envy ; and of the pride, which was 
to be feared in the Gentiles, at that time. 

One thing further also we must note, touching obduration : that 
there may be in man such malice, as maketh him the child of eternal 
death, and yet not always such cause, as induceth God perpetually to 
withhold His inward grace: which difference between the act of repro- 
bation and obduration is the more necessary to be well observed, in 
regard of those things, which the Scripture hath concerning sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and the sin of apostasy after grace. For we need not 
doubt of the cause of reprobation in them, touching whom the Apostle 
hath said,> They crucify again unto themselves the Son of God, and 
make a mock of Him. And yet, that in them God did not always see 
cause to withhold His Holy Spirit, appeareth, in as much as the same 
men were once enlightened, and had been partakers of the heavenly 
gift of the Holy Ghost, and had tasted of the good word of God, and 
of the power of the world to come. On the other side, perpetuity of 
inward grace belongeth unto none, but eternally foreseen elect, whose 
difference from castaways, in this life, doth not herein consist, that the 
one have grace always, the other never : but in this, that the one have 
grace that abideth, the other either not grace at all, or else grace which 
abideth not. 

I demand then (saith the Apostle) hath God rejected His people? 
No; we must distinguish. There is a visible election of people, which 
the world seeth, according whereunto of old the Jews, and now all the 
nations of the world are elect. But besides this external election, 
there are, out of the body of these elect, others, invisibly and eternally 
chosen in Christ, before the foundations of the world were laid. In 
Him Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, in Him all that indeed appertain unto God 
were chosen. To Him all are given; yea given (as He to Whom they 
are given witnesseth) with purpose of custody and safety, for ever : Ὁ 
“This is the Father’s will, that of all which He hath given Me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day.” Where- 
upon St. Paul, touching them, inferreth, God hath not cast away His 
people, His eternally elect, that people which He knew before. For 
that which the outward body of Israel hath deservedly lost, the body 
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of the election of grace hath obtained, in it the promises of God take 
effect : the rest are hardened.!” 

But is it our desert, for which we have gotten that, which they 
by desert have foregone? We deserve God’s grace, no more than 
the vessel doth deserve the water, which is put into it. Only we 
are vessels endued with sense, we are not dead, and altogether without 
feeling of that we receive: our obstinate resistance may hinder that 
infusion, which nothing in us could procure, or purchase. We are sick 
as others, yet others not cured as we are. Is the cause in ourselves? 
No more than the cause of health is in them, which recover health, 
being restored thereunto by practice of art, offered voluntarily, and 
neither sought for, nor desired. Such is that grace, which the elect 
find. Neither are we to marvel, if the same be withheld from them, 
which have both the offer of health, and the very physician also, that 
maketh the offer. Though grace therefore be lost by desert, yet [it] is 
not by desert given. It cometh not, in lieu of travail, to him, which 
willeth or runneth, but, by way of guest, from Him, Whose purpose is to 
shew mercy. 

For whom He hath known before as His own, with determination to be 
for ever merciful unto them, those He hath, in the same determination, 
predestinated to be of our [one?] stamp or character, which is the 
image of his own Son, in Whon, for that cause, they are said to be 
chosen. Men, thus predestinated in His secret purpose, have their 
actual vocation or adoption likewise intended unto that fellowship 
or society which is invisible, and really His true catholic Church, through 
the grace of the Spirit of Christ given them. Whom His will is effectu- 
ally to gather unto the society of saints, by the Spirit of Christ, them He 
hath purposed as effectually to justify through Christ’s righteousness ; 
whom to justify, them to glorify * both here, with that beauty of holi- 
ness which the law of Christ prescribeth, and hereafter, as well in body 
as in soul, with that honour of eternal happiness which our Lord doth 
Himself enjoy: and till they may enjoy it also, which are His, turneth 
all things to the help and furtherance of this their σοοα 159: even as 
all things were converted to good in Christ, than which there cannot 
be a greater glory. 

So that all His foreknown elect are predestinated, called, justified, 
and advanced unto glory, according to that determination and purpose, 
which He hath of them: neither is it possible that any other should be 
glorified, or can be justified, and called, or were predestinated, besides 
them, which, in that manner are foreknown: whereupon we find in 
Scripture the principal effects of God’s perpetually during favour 
applied only unto them. In that prayer for eternal life, which our 
Saviour knew could not be made without effect, He excepteth them, for 
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whom He knew His sufferings would be frustrate, and commendeth 
unto God His own'®; they are the blessed of God, for whom He 
ordained His kingdom '*!; to their charge nothing can be laid}: of 
them those words of the wise man are meant,!® That none can 
diminish what God will save. Their temptations God will not suffer 
to exceed the strength or measure of that grace, which Himself hath 
given. That they should be finally seduced, and clean drawn away 
from God, is a thing impossible. Such as utterly depart from them, 
were never of them. 

It followeth therefore, 1. That God hath predestinated certain men, 
not all men. 2. That the cause, moving Him hereunto, was not the 
foresight of any virtue in us at all. 3. That to Him the number of His 
elect is definitely known. 4. That it cannot be but their sins must 
condemn them, to whom the purpose of His saving mercy doth not 
extend. 5. That to God’s foreknown elect final continuance of grace 
is given. 6. That inward grace, whereby to be saved, is deservedly 
not given unto all men. 7. That no man cometh unto Christ, whom 
God, by the inward grace of His Spirit, draweth not. 8. And that it is 
not in every, no not in any man’s own mere ability, freedom, and 
power, to be saved, no man’s salvation being possible without grace. 
Howbeit, God is no favourer of sloth; and therefore there can be no 
such absolute decree, touching man’s salvation, as on our part in- 
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1647 Tt will be observed that these 
articles are evidently a modification of 
those agreed upon (for the quieting of 
a dispute which had arisen at Cam- 
bridge) by Whitgift, Bancroft, Whi- 
taker, and others, Nov. 20, 1595, 
commonly called the Lambeth 
Articles. To shew the extent of the 
modification, those articles are here 
subjoined, as they stand in Strype, 
Whitg. Ὁ. iv. c. 17: 

1. ‘*Deus ab eterno preedestinavit 
quosdam ad vitam, et quosdam ad 
mortem reprobavit. 

2. ‘*Causa movens aut efficiens 
preedestinationis ad vitam non est 
preevisio fidei, aut perseverantize, aut 
bonorum operum, aut ullius rei, quae 
insit in personis preedestinatis, sed sola 
voluntas bene placiti Dei. 

3. ‘* Preedestinatorum definitus et 
certus numerus est, qui nec augerinec 
minui potest. 

4. ‘*Qui non sunt przedestinati ad 
salutem necessario propter peccata sua 
damnabuntur. 


5. ** Vera, viva, justificans Fides, 
et Spiritus Dei sanctificans non ex- 
tinguitur, non excidit, non evanes cit 
in electis, aut finaliter aut totaliter. 

6. ‘Homo vere fidelis, i.e. fide 
justificante preeditus, certus est Plero- 
phoria Fidei, de remissione pecca- 
torum suorum, et salute sempiterna 
sua per Christum, 

7. **Gratia salutaris non tribuitur, 
non communicatur, non conceditur 
universis hominibus, qua _ servari 
possint, si voluerint. 

8. ‘*Nemo potest venire ad Chris- 
tum, nisi datum ei fuerit, et nisi Pater 
cum traxerit. Et omnes homines non 
trahuntur a Patre, ut veniant ad 
Filium. 

9. ‘‘Non est positum in arbitrio 
aut potestate uniuscujusque hominis 
salvari.” ] 

[Compare the conclusion of the 
Sermon on Habak. i. 4.] 

[The following is Archdeacon 
Cotton’s memorandum subjoined to 
his transcript of this fragment. 
‘““Here ends the treatise (or as much 
of it as is preserved) ; not abruptly, 
but in the middle of a page, on which 
no more was written. The remaining 
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cludeth no necessity of care and travail, but shall certainly take effect, 
whether we ourselves do wake or sleep. 


leaf of this sheet is also blank. It is the author, and the copy of it begun 
possible however, that a new article on some separate sheet. Of this no 
or head may have been finished by vestige remains.”’] 
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[For Hooker’s vocabulary consult also Dean Church’s admirable Glossary to 
his edition of Book I. of the £cclestastical Polity, and the Glossary at the 
end of C. and P. vol. iii. M= Dedication of Book V. of Ecclesiastical 
Folity. Books of the Polity other than V. are referred to by capital 





numerals only. ] 


abhor from : following abhorrere αὖ in 
Latin, Ixxxi. 7. 

abidden: Ixxxi. 6; p. part. of abide. 

ableness: distinguished from aptness, 
App. 637. *‘Our adleness cometh of 
God.” 2 Cor. iii. 5 (1535). 

abolishment: lili. 1, Ixii. 7 ;=de- 
struction, abolition. Fr. adolisse- 
ment. 

abroad : Ixxxi. 6 ; =away from home. 

abscission : Ixv. 21 ;=cutting off. A 
medical term. ‘‘ Aédsczsston is the 
only plaster for such an incurable 


gangrene.” Fuller, Church His- 
tory, Vi. 290. 
absolute: Ixxvi. 9; ‘‘the Church 


being the most aésolute of all His 
works” ;=perfect: Ixxii. 2. The 
Lat. abso/utus =complete, finished, 
entire. 

absolutely: xlvi. I ;=without quali- 
fication. 

accident: 2; apparently here a 
medical term, an occurring symp- 
tom. Cf. Milton: ‘‘ there exercise 
all his fierce accidents,” Sam. Ag. 
612; with Verity’s note 27 doc. 

accordingly: xlviii. 9, “‘accordingly to 
open them” ;=in logical accord. 

accurse: ΧΧΙ. 13: intensive of 
curse.” - 

actuate: Ivi. 11, “422. 636: med. L. 
actuare=ad actum redigere : reduce 
to act, give power of action to. 


ix. 


admirable: ii. 1, xxii. 9;= wonderful. 

admiration: Ixxvii. 8, 13 ;= wonder ; 
but becoming pleased and gratified 
wonder in such passages as lx. 4, 
xlii. 7, Ixxii. 15. 

admire: xlviii. 2; wonder at: xxvii 
I, regard with delight and respect. 

adventure: Ixxix. 5, ‘‘in one adven- 
ture”; \xiv. 6, ‘‘leaveth to the 
adventure of uncertain pity.” 

advice: viii. 3, ‘*a sentence of good 
advice.” The original spelling 
advise suggests the early meaning 
of consideration,—the taking of 
counsel and not the giving of it. 

advisedly: Ixxviii. 2, ‘‘ Names ad- 
visedly given ;” = with consideration, 
for a reason. 

affect: vi. 1, Ixxvii. 14: Lat. affecto= 
strive after, aspire to have, and so, 
to like. 

affected: in title of ii, ‘‘affected 
atheism ”’=simulated ; p. part. of 
‘‘affect.” ‘* Doth affect a surly 
roughness.” Lear, ii. 2. 102. 

affection: Lat. affectéo=condition 
of mind or body: and in later 
writers, favourable disposition, love. 
Hooker uses it for disposition or 
feeling, e.g. xvi. 2, ‘‘ God Who re- 
specteth not so much in what place 
as with what affectéon He is served.” 
In 422. 674, the ‘‘affectton” is ap- 
parently hatred. Such a phrase as 
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“‘ affection towards Him,” vi. I, 2, 
indicates how naturally the sense of 
feeling or disposition changes to that 
of a good or rightly aimed feeling. 
See xv. 4, xxii. 10, xl. 3, Ixiii. 1, 
Ixxii. 15. 

affance: Ixv. 20, ‘‘religion and 
superstition have more affance”’ ; 
= affinity. 

afford: ‘‘according as the fashion of 
the country . . . doth afford” ;= 
supply, offer. 

after: xlviii. 8, =afterwards. 

agnize: Ixxl. Il =recognize, acknow- 
ledge; formed on analogy of 
“*cognize” and ‘‘ recognize” as if 
from a French original. Shak., 
“*T do agnize A natural and prompt 
alacrity I find in hardness.” OZ. 
i. 3. 234. 

agree: ἵν]. 12, ‘‘that wherein we are 
partakers of Jesus Christ by imputa- 
tion agreeth equally zo all that 
have it” ;= Lat. convenzt. 

all: used, like Lat. ommnzs,=any; 
especialiy after ‘‘ without”; i. 4, 
“without all controversy”; xxii. 
70, ‘‘zzthout all hope of recovery” ; 
Ix. 7, ‘‘out of αἰ peradventure.” 

amazement: Ixxvi. 6, ‘‘strange and 
unusual amazements of spirit” ;= 
perturbation: so in Marriage Ser- 
vice and Shak., ‘‘ Amazement shall 
drive courage from the state.”” Per. 
1. 2:20: 

amiable: xxix. 4,=lovely, and lov- 
able; cf. ‘Show amiable are Thy 
dwellings.” 255. Ixxxiil. I (1535). 
O.F. amiable from Lat. amicabilzs, 
friendly, is confused with O.F. 
amable from Lat. amadzlis, lovable. 

ancient: Ixi. 1, ‘‘the asczent it may 
be were too severe”’;= the ancients; 
like ‘‘the learned”’; xxxix. 5, xli. 2. 

ancients: Ixxvili. I, ‘‘terming the 
ancients over the companies of 
priests, arch-priests ” ;=seniors: 
vii. I, ‘‘thine ancients and they 
shall tell thee ” ; = elders. 
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annihilate: Ixii. 1, Ixxxi. 13 ;=make 
null and void. ‘*To annzhilate 
the sacraments ministered by here- 
tics.” W. Fulke, Confut. Sander. 
558. 

apostata: App. 606.  <Afostata with 
plural afostataes was the com- 
moner form of apostate from 
1350 to 1650. 

apparance: xil. 1;= preparation; from 
O.F. aparance. ‘‘ The night is a 
time of counselling and apparance.” 
Langley, Pol. Vir. de Lnvent., 11. 
v. 44 (1546). Perhaps we have the 
plur. in Ix. 6. 

apparencies: lx. 6;=appearances, 
with sing. appearancy, from Lat. 
apparentia. The Elizabethans had 
a liking for the ending in cy. But 
possibly the plur. of apparance. 

apparent: Ixi. 1, ‘‘ apparent peril of 
death,” =clear, obvious. So Shak., 
*“without apparent hazard of his 
life.” Zzvo Gent. iil. 1. 116. 

apparently: xxi. 20, ‘‘ apparently 
due” ;=clearly. So Shak., ‘‘If he 
should scorn me so apparently.” 
Com. Er. iv. 1. 78. 

appliable: ix. 2, xxx. 8; earlier form 
of applicable, formed from ‘‘apply.” 

apprehension: xxi. 8, xlviii. 8, 9;= 
mental laying hold of: without 
the later sense of dread. 

apt: xxii. 6, Ixxii. 15 ;=ready: i. 2, 

‘‘apter.” See App. 
599, n. 49: Hooker says aft=able. 
But aff is only ade in man’s will 
by God’s grace. Cf. I. iii. 4, 
‘*able by capacity to do”’ ; and, ‘‘af¢ 
or inclinable to do.” It is the ten- 
dency of aft=ready, to be used as 
=inclinable, which apparently in- 
fluences Hooker in making his dis- 
tinction. 

aptness: I. i. 1;=fitness, readiness. 
Hooker makes it less than ableness, 
from which he distinguishes it, 
App. 636. Cf. Erasmus’s Para- 
phrase, ‘‘a forwardness to sin and 
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a certain affness thereunto.” Rom. 
li. 14. 

assay: Ixxi. 2, ‘‘ our first assays and 
efforts”; = experiment, attempt. 
O.F. assaz, from Lat. exagium, 
a weighing. 

assecure: Ixii. 19 ;=to make safe or 
secure. Cognate with ‘“‘assure.” 
‘Sin is not helped but by being 


assecured of pardon.” Lec. Pol. 
VI. vi. 1. 

attention: xxxiii. Translates Lat. 
intentio. 


audience: viii. 3, xix. 2;=a reading 
aloud, from Lat. audzentia. 

author: lxxii. 10, vii. 3 ;=creator, 
first maker or doer. 

avouch: lii. 4,=assert. Shaks., ‘‘ If 
this which he avouches does ap- 
pear.” Mac. v. 5. 47. 

awry : Ixxii. 15 ;=astray. 

axiom: v., Ixxvill. 5, Ixxix. 1; ‘Sa 
principle clear in nature, an 
axiom” ;=a general rule or prin- 
ciple. 


bane: xv. 2, ‘‘ shall we think that it 
baneth the work which they leave 
behind them” ;= injures, or poisons. 
The root means ‘‘that which 
kills,” and especially ‘‘ poison,” 
as in ‘‘hendane,” “" ratsbane.” So 
Shaks., ‘‘ What if my house be 
troubled with a rat, And I be 
pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it daned?” M. of V. iv. 
I. 46. 

battel: iii. 4, ‘‘dattel grounds” ;= 
fertile, fat: same root as ‘‘ batten” 
=to get ‘‘ boot,” or ‘‘ better.” The 
word survives in éatte/s at Oxford 
and Eton. Cotgrave has, ‘‘ev- 
gratsser un champ” :=to battel it, 
or make it fertile. 

beat: ii. 1, ‘‘o2 these points it 
(Scripture) evermore éeateth” ;= 
insist. Cf. II. iv. 3, ‘‘their earnest- 
ness who deat more and more zfon 
these last alleged words.” 


beggarly : xv. 3, used adverbially, 

behoveful : iv. 2,=useful: spelt by 
Hooker dchooveful, ‘* Behoof”= 
profit. 

being: ii. 1, ‘‘they hardly and 
scarcely seem to hold the place of 
human deing” ;= existence. 

bend: Ixii. 8, ‘‘had necessary cause 
to bend itself against other” ; Ixx. 
7, ‘‘ bend his forces against” ; xxii. 
Io, “Πᾶνε partly dent themselves 
against the lawful use” ;= prepare 
battle against : perhaps a metaphor 
from stringing a bow. Without 
“against,” Ixxxi. 2, ‘‘dending there- 
unto their whole endeavour.” 
Another metaphor is in Ixxvii. 4, 
“to dend somewhat down towards 
them which were fallen.” 

benignity: ix. 4,=a grant of grace or 
kindness: the favour, not the 
mood. 

besom: xx. I,=broom. ‘I will 
sweep it with the desom of destruc- 
tion.” Js. xiv. 23 (1611). 

bewray: xxii. 10, ΧΙ]; 2, Ixxii. 2;= 
expose, divulge: the simple verb 
‘*wray,” A.S. wregan, =to accuse. 
‘Thy speech dewrayeth thee” (δῆλόν 
σε ποιεῖ). Mat. xxvi. 73 (1535): and 
Whitgift, ‘‘ you dewray your spirit” 
(ii. 113). 

bite at: xli. 4, ‘‘that things of prin- 
cipal excellency should be thus 
bitten at” ;=inveigh | against. 
Shaks., ‘* Tho’ you dz¢e so sharp 
at reasons.” 777. and Cr. ii. 2. 33. 

blind: xlii. 9, ‘‘out of which ὀλίγα 
collection” ;= unintelligent, stupid. 

bloom : iii. 4, ‘‘ when the strength of 
virtuous affection éloomed them.” 
So Greene, ‘‘ Each fair thing that 
summer bloomed.”  Foems, 108. 

bolt out: Ixv. 15, ‘‘that (opinion) 
which the Schools have éo/ted owt 
concerning the Cross”; to doul¢ 
out is to separate by sifting; a 
boultel is a meal-sieve. So Shaks., 
“‘The fann’d snow That’s dozlted 
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by the northern blasts.” W.7. 
iv. 4. 375, and Ascham, ‘‘ You 
Persians for your great wisdom can 
soon Jolt out what they mean.” 
Tox. i. 97. 

boot : xxii. 4, ‘‘2¢ shall not doo¢ them” ; 
Ixxii. 13, ‘Show little 22 dooteth” ; 
xxix. 7, xlii. 2;= profit, avail. The 
noun means help, and then profit. 


capable: Ixxxi. 14 ;=eligible, able 
to be taken: Ixiv. 5, ‘‘ were as 
capable of circumcision.” 

capital: i. 3, ‘‘the capital enemies 
thereof,” principal, chief. But cf. 
Milton, ‘‘ My cafetal secret,” Sam. 
Ag. 394, where capital=fatal, 
deadly. Hooker uses the word 
perhaps for ‘‘mortal” or ‘*deadly.” 
Cf. Ben Jonson, ‘‘ Nay, oftentimes 
virtue ismade capital.” Discoveries, 
93: 

case: Ixxix. 5, ‘‘they were not pre- 
sently 7 case to make” = ‘‘ not in 
a position at once to make.” ‘‘ Jz 
case the Church,” Ixxx. 5,=‘‘in 
the case that the Church.” 

censure: lxv. 11, ‘‘a censure of greater 
zeal than knowledge,” xx. I1,= 
opinion, judgment. Shaks., ‘‘Take 
each man’s cezsure but reserve thy 
judgment.” Ham. i. 3. 69. 

censure: xlvi. 2,=to judge, estimate. 
But almost = blame, Ixxii. 9. 

chrism: lxvi. 6, the oil used after 
baptism, and so, confirmation. 

circuitions: ix. 2, circuitous modes of 
speech. Lat. cércuttio. 

circumstance: xlv. 2, ‘‘a thing denied 
with special czrcumstance” ; 1xxxi. 
43;=accessory matter, particulars ; 
iii. 9 Ὁ, in the Wew English Dict. 

civil: viii. 1, Ixv. 5, Ixxvill. 13 ;=per- 
taining to the state, civic. 

clean: i. 3, ‘‘the clean contrary” ; 
=complete, completely ; 1xxvii. 10, 
“‘quite and c/eaz thrust out” ; xx. I, 
Ixv. 19. ‘* Quite and clean” occurs 
I. xii, 3, and in the Sermons. 


closely: D. 8, ‘‘ wounds more softly 
and closely given” ;=secretly. 

coaction: Ixviii. 10;=compulsion, 
constraint. Lat. coactio. 

cogitation: Ixiv. 2, ‘‘ conceit or cagzta- 
tion of faith”: Ixxi. 10; Ixxvii. 8. 
In plur. xv. 2; ‘‘ what thoughts or 
cogttations” ; Xxxix. 4: 1xx. 4, Ixxvil. 
13. 

coefficient: “422. 653;=joint cause. 
Algebraic sense not before 1603. 

coif: Ixvi. 9;=the inner linen skull- 
cap formerly worn by sergeants-at- 
law. 

cold: i. 1, ‘a sign of cold affection” : 
but used also of opinions, xxii. 18. 
“ἃ poor, a cold, and an hungry 
cavil”; lvi. 7, ‘‘too co/d an inter- 
pretation.” Cf. Lat. /frigzdus, 
giving our use of ‘‘ frigid.” See p. 
116, n. 70. 

collect: Ixxii. 15, ‘‘ collect the chiefest 
points”; Ixxviii. 1: =make a list of 
proofs or instances. 

collection: D. 9, =list of proofs or in- 
stances: hence, the inference ; xxix. 
2, ‘‘a probable collection” ; xlii. 9, 
“out of which blind collection” ; 
xiv. 2,)lvilis)4 5) 1x: 35 <“bareficon- 
jectural collections”; \xxxi. 3, 14. 
Cf. Whitgift, p. 107, n. 36, “‘a 
very hard collection.” 

colour: Ixxx. 13, “pretence or colour’; 
=pretext, appearance. 

colourable: Ixxix. 16, ‘‘ colourable 
shifts ” : = plausible ; xlii. 11. 

colourably: Ixxxi. 9, ‘‘urge very 
colourably ” ;= plausibly. 

commerce: xxiil., ‘‘angels of inter- 
course and commerce.” Lat. com- 

“* All the commérce that 
you have had with Troy.” 77oz/. 
and Cres., iii. 3. 205. ‘* Com- 
merce between grand societies,” 
I. xvi. 5. 

commander: Ixxi. 4, ‘‘make every man 
his own commander” ;=master, 
issuer of commands or precepts; not 
a military term: Ixxix. 14, =rulers 


merctum. 
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office . . . abl the complements of 
courtesy and passion.”” The spell- 
ing ‘‘ compliment ” comes from the 
French in the 17th century. 
composition: lxii. 7 ;=agreement. 
comprehend: lv. 4 ;=contain. 
conceit: Lat. comceptus, a thought or 


or emperors ; in VIII. ii. 1 and vi. 
13, =giver of orders: and so, viii. 
1, wisdom is ‘‘ queen or sovereign 
commandress” of the virtues. 
commodiousness: Ixxx. 2, =advanta- 
geous character. 
commodity: xx. 1, ‘‘ where they had 


not the commodity of sermons” ; 
=advantage. xxii. 2, 18 ; Ixxxvi. 
15. But Ixxix. 10, ‘natural com- 
modtties ’ = natural products, a 
sense approached in Ixxix. 3, 
where ‘‘ worldly commodities” and 
“*temporal commodities” occur. 
common: (1) as in ‘‘ commonweal” 
and ‘‘common prayer” =belong- 
ing to all, of all together: x. I, 
‘all tend into common peace” ; 
xxv. 4, Ixv. 9, ‘with common 
advise ”; xlvi. 1, ‘‘death... being 
of necessity a thing common” ; 
Ixxxi. 14, ‘*the common light of 
nature.” (2)=ordinary ; leading to 
sense ‘‘ vulgar,” xii. 6, ‘‘ we sever 
them from common uses” ; xxii. 8, 
““every common person.”  Con- 
sult Dean Church’s Glossary for 
“© common sense” in I. vi. 5. Com- 
mons=rations, Ixxviii. 5, is con- 
nected with (1). 

communication: Ixxxi. 5, ‘for com- 
munication’s sake” ;=intercourse, 
communion, 

compass: lxxx. 2,=enclosed space or 
area. Metaphorically, Ixii. 14, 
“‘within the compass of some 
essential part of the sacrament,” 
liv. 10. 

complement: an observance that 
gives completeness to an expres- 
sion of worship, honour, or rever- 
ence, and so a ceremony or for- 
mality: lvii. 4, ‘“‘the decent 
complements of baptism” ; Ixv. 5, 
‘secular and civil complements” ; 
Ixxviii. 13, “‘ complements of civil 
honour as are due to their rooms 
and callings.” Dr. Murray quotes 
Spenser, /. Q. vi. 10. 23, “" Friendly 


thoughts in the mind: xix. 3, 
“*conceits are images representing 


‘that which is spoken of”; similarly, 


rh Ὁ} πν1 Bh peti (Wy ΣΙΝ 2: 
Ixxvili. 2; Ixxxi. 10, 12. It is 
used in the lighter sense of view, 
opinion or fancy, in xxii. 19, ‘‘to 
abate the concezt they have of their 
own ways”; xiii. 1, ‘‘that which 
best liked their own conceit at the 
present time”; viii. 5, “ bare and 
naked conceit to the contrary” ; 
Ixii. 5, ‘‘ Novatianus his concezt 
was”; Ixvii, 9, ‘‘that strong con- 
ceit,” 1.6. of transubstantiation and 
consubstantiation ; similarly, xxii. 
9, xiviii. 1, lix. 3, Ixvii. 15, Ixxxi. 
5. The phrase, Ixiv. 1, “it fol- 
loweth in their conceit,” leads on 
to, xxii. 20, ““ἴο bring men out of 
concezt with.” A remarkable use of 
the word is xlviii. 8, where Christ’s 
“* conceit” touching His sufferings 
=His mental apprehension or 
knowledge of them. Consult Dean 
Church’s Glossary to Book I. 


conceited: i. 3, ‘‘hopeful and strongly 


conceited” ; cf. Chr. Letter, p. 225, 
n. 8, where the ‘‘ covcezted distinc- 
tions” of the ‘‘ witty schoolmen” 
are complained of. Hooker makes 
the word=obstinate rather than 
subtle. 


conclude: (1) lii., ‘‘ concluded within 


the grave” ; = shut in, confine. (2) 
Ixv. 13, ““ concluded out of general 
rules ” ;=draw a logical inference. 


concur: in literal meaning of Lat. 


concurro, \xviii. 10, =assemble, 
come together; metaphorically, = 
agree, go along with, xvi. I, Ixxvi. 
5, Ixxvili. 5; with sense of co- 
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operate when used of persons, 
Ixxiii, 2. ‘* Concur with,” i. 2, 
xix. 5; im ΧΧΙ 13 of grace, in 
xxi. 5, xxvii. 8, of the Holy Ghost, 
in man’s soul. 

concurrence: xxili., =agreement. 

concurrency : Ixxi. 5,=occurring to- 
gether with. 

condescend: Ixxix. 9, ‘‘ they easily 
condescended to think” ;=agree. 
Sermon v. 668, vii. 705; VIII. ii. 7. 

confer: lxxvi. 6, =compare. 

confluence: IIl,=a coming 
together, assembling. 

congruity: viii. 2, xviii. 2, =agree- 
ment. 

conjuring: 1xxxi. 2, ““ conjuring ex- 
hortations” ; = partic. adj. from 
“conjure” in sense of ‘‘entreat 
by something deeply reverenced.” 

conscionable: ΙΧΧΧΙ. 7, ‘‘a mere both 
just and conscionable regard”; 
almost=reasonable. | Conscience 
used to mean judgment, almost 
opinion. Cf. Shak., ‘‘ Dost thou 
in comsctence think?” O¢h. iv. 3. 
61; and the famous, ‘‘ Thus con- 
science does make cowards of us 
all.” Ham. iii. 1. 83. 

consequence: 1. 2, ‘*no peculiar con- 
ceit but a matter of sound comse- 
quence” ;=logical deduction. 

consequent: xlvili. 10, ‘‘ by cozese- 
quent.” A logical phrase. 

consideration: xxxii. 3, ‘* whose 
homilies in that constderation.” 

consonant: Ixvil. 12; Ixxvil. 43 a 
musical term ;=harmonising with, 
suitable. 

consort: v., ‘‘ of the samme consort” 3= 
company. ‘‘In cosovt with his 
father Joram began to reign.” 

construction: xxil. 10, = explanation ; 
Ixxix. 15, Ixxxi. 2, ‘fin common 
construction” ;= ‘‘ asby most under- 
stood.” 

construe: lxii. 17,=understand ; past 
partic. is common; xiii. 2, ‘‘ they 
have been construed as though they 


)xxvii. 


had superstitiously meant” ; xx. 8, 
II ; metaphorical use of Lat. 
construere. 

contagious: xxxvili. I, applied to 
music, ‘‘there is nothing more 
contagious and pestilent than some 
kinds of harmony.” 

contempts: i. 3, ‘* execrable blas- 
phemies and like contempts”’ ; \xv. 
20, ‘*contumelies and coztempts.” 

contentment: Ixxii. 12, =content: in 
plur. Ixxii. 3, ‘‘those usual con- 
tentments” ;= pleasures. 

continent: Ixxix. 7, ‘‘that quantity 
which is the continent of all she 
possesseth ” ;=that which contains. 
Shaks., ‘‘ Here’s the scroll, The 
continent and summary of my for- 
tune.” Jer. of Ven. iii. 2. 131. 

continuate: ἵν]. 7, ‘fas though our 
very flesh and bones should be 
made continuate with His” ;=of 
one piece with. 

contrariant : Ixxxi. 3, “‘cowtrariant or 
repugnant to.” 

controli:” ἼΚΞ1.. 932; ἰχν» 15» savas 
Ixxvil. 5 ;=criticise, check, censure. 
From Fr. contve-roller: to keep a 
copy of a roll ; hence to check by 
the counter-roll. Cf. the Con- 
troller of the Household. Hooker 
does not use the word as Shakes- 
peare does, ‘‘ Who can control his 
fate?” Oth. v. 2. 265, though S. 
has the earlier sense also. 

contumely: Ixv. 20, ‘‘ contumelies 
and contempts”; Ixxvi. 3, ‘‘a coz- 

Ixv. 9, ‘‘ blasphemous 
contumelies.”” 

conveniency: D. I, xv. 4;=suitability, 
fitness; xl. I, approaches the 
modern sense, but only apparently. 
The form in y was commoner than 
the shorter form in the 16th cen- 
tury. ‘* It wasagainst cosvenzency 
of reason,” Calvin’s /ys¢zt. 11. 16, 
243; Norton’s translation of 1561. 

convenient: xlii. 12, xlviii. 4 ;=suit- 
able. 


2) 
zumely” ; 
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conventicle: xii. 2, ‘‘ privy comven- 
ticles.” Applied to illegal assem- 
blings. Cf. in the Vulgate, ‘‘Non 
congregabo conventicula eorum de 
sanguinibus.” Ps. xvi. 4. 

conversation: D. 7, xx. I, ‘‘ virtuous 
conversation”’;= conduct, especially 
in one’s social relations ; xxii. 20, 
Ixxxi. 12; In xxii. 8, ‘‘ conversa- 
tion in the bosom of the Church” 
=the spending one’s life in clerical 
orders. 

copulation : liv. 5, lvi. 1, used of the 
mutual participation in each other 
of the two natures—the human and 
divine—of Christ’s Person. 

corps: Ixxx. 1£;=endowment of an 
office. Cf. Med. Lat. corpus pre- 
bende. 

corrosive : xxxiii. ;=a blister ; a cor- 
roding irritant. 

corse: xxv. 4. Earlier form of corfse, 
coming from the French before the 
p of corpus came back into the 
word. 

counsel: Ixxix. 17, ‘‘ defect of cozen- 
sel” ;= wisdom, prudence. 

countervail: ix. 1, lxii. 20, =counter- 
balance. 

course: xxxix. 2, ‘this custom of 
singing 6y course,” z.e. antiphonally. 
Hooker uses the expression as a 
translation of κατὰ τοὺς ἀντιφώνους 
ὕμνους : xxvil. 1, ‘* reading the 
Psalms ὧν course from side to 
side.” 

crib: lxxii. 2, ‘‘saving only when 
either the cvzé or the whip doth 
constrain,” 2.6. hunger or force. 

creature: xxil. 5, =a creation of God: 
Lat. creatura. Cf. ‘‘ creatures of 
bread and wine”; lxv. 15, ‘‘reason- 
able creatures”? =creature ration- 
ales, 1.6. the angels and men. 

curious: xxix. 2, ‘‘ curzous neatness 
of men’s apparel ” ;= fastidious, 
nice. 

curiosity: xxxviii. 3, ‘‘in church 

music cvriosity and ostentation of 


art” ;=fanciful elaboration ; xxxv. 
3, “‘these new curtosztzes,” =fas- 
tidious fancies. 


damnify: Ixxxi. 16,=injure, cause 
lossto. Lat. dammnztficare. 

debase: xv. 5, =depreciate. 

decay : Ixxxi. 5, =die. 

decent: lviii. 4, ‘* the decent comple- 
ments of baptism” ;=comely, be- 
coming ; Lat. decems: Ixxv. 3. 

defeat: Ixii. 13, ‘‘defeat, disannul 
and annihilate”; xxii. 13, Ixxxi. 
12;=undo, unmake ; Fr. défazre. 
Cf. Milton, ‘‘ And feats of war 
defeats.” Sam. Agon. 1278. 

defect: xx. 8, ‘‘the necessary defect 
of sermons ” ;=lack ; and similarly, 
xx. 9, “ defects of judgment,” and 
Ixxix. 17, ‘‘defect of counsel,” = 
wants in, absence of: xlviii. 8, 
“« defect” = failure, lack ; not fault. 

defence: Ixi. 1, ‘‘this singular defence 
of true safety”; a translation of hoc 
vere salutis singulare remedium. 

degradation: Ixxvil. 3, ‘‘ degrada- 
tions may utterly cut off” ;=a taking 
away of rank or gvradus, used 
especially of clerics. 

demi-premisses : Ixxxi. 4. 

demonstrable: Ixiii. 1, ‘* demonstrable 
conclusions ” ; that can be proved. 
Opposed to ‘‘ demonstrative prin- 
ciples,”= principles from which 
proofs can be drawn. 

demonstrative: Ixiii. 1 : see ‘*‘ demon- 
strable.” 

dependency : xlviii. 2, =dependence. 

deprave: xxii. 2, xlii. 6, Ixxxi. 15 ;= 
corrupt. 

deprivable: Ixxxi. 13, ‘‘ they are de- 
privable at all hours” ;=able to be 
deprived (of their benefices). 

dereliction: xvii. 2, ‘‘ dereliction in 
this world.” 

derive: ἵν]. 7, ‘‘Christ. . . deriveth 
not nature but incorruption .. . 
from His own person zo all that 
belong unto Him” ;=convey from 
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one to another, transmit; xxii. II: 
from Lat. derivare, to draw off 
water. ‘‘Thesinof Adam. .. was 
derived into all his posterity,” 
Hooper. (Park. Soc.) 15. ‘‘ From 
all eternity He derived Himself 
zmto three Persons.” Donne, 
Sermons, CXiil. iv. 576. 

destitution: Ixxv. 3, ‘‘a very extreme 
destitution.” 

device : spelt devise, Ixxx. 5, ‘‘ their 
whole device . . . which erect 
them” ;=intention or plan: D. 2, 
“‘Jaws in practice’ contrasted with 
‘“laws in device,’ =theory: ii. 3, 
“ἐᾷ mere politic device,” =almost 
the modern sense of trick, contriv- 
ance. 

dictate: xxv. 4, ‘‘ public prayers . . . 
did never use to be voluntary d@c- 
tates” ;= things voluntarily dictated. 

difference: xxxv. 3, “fa mark of special 
difference”: the differentia in 
Logic distinguishes the spectes from 
its genus. 

disallow: xix. 2, xxxv. 3, Ixxvili. 5, 
““we may not therefore adsatlow 
it in the church of Geneva,” Ixxxi. 
1, ‘‘ whatsoever we disallow” 3= 
forbid, refuse to permit. 

discipline : see p. 1, note 2; Ixxviii. 8, 
‘their form of dzsc¢pline” ; \xxvii. 
9, ‘our discipline.” 

discommend: xlvi. 1,=blame. 

discommodious: Ixxi. 8, =disadvan- 
tageous. 

discommodities: Ixxxi. 14, 
wonderful azscommodities.” 

discourse. In Logic déscursus is the 
third of the mental faculties, —the 
act of the understanding by which 
it passes from premises to con- 
clusions, the ratiocinative faculty. 
In this sense Hooker uses dis- 
course in xxi. 3, ‘“‘the industry of 
right @zscourse”’; xxii. 5, ‘‘aes- 
course of wit and reason” ; Ixiii. 1, 
““ discourse of man’s reason” ; lxv. 
15... Ὁ aescourse ΟῚ ΟΝ 
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Aquinas, ‘‘Est autem argumen- 
tatio oratio significativa déscursus 
rationis ab uno cognito ad aliud 
incognitum, ἄς." Ofusc. Tract. 
de Syll. cap. 1. In xxxix. 3, 
“*celerity of discourse” =quickness 
of reasoning ; xxxi. 4,=enquiry ; 
KKM O25 ΧΧΙΧ es ΠΟΥ ΟΣ) SES Nae 
enquiries, expositions. 

disgrace: vd., xxxiv. 3, ‘‘désgrace 
our worldly superiors” ;=insult ; 
ΧΟ Dy KV 5» ΧΧΥΠ- Ἐς’ ETL 
**such frivolous glosses as azsgrace 
their sentence” ;=bring into con- 
tempt, discredit ; xxxviii. 3. 

disgrace: s., xx. 11, ‘‘ passionate 
terms of disgrace” ;=insult ; D. 7, 
“ disgraces”’ ; = injurious accusa- 
tions ; ix. 4, xxix. 8, ‘‘in dzsgrace 
of”=in contempt of, to the dis- 
credit of; xxii, I, ‘‘the great ds- 
grace which they offer,” = discredit. 

disgorge : Ixiv. 6; metaphorically of 
the words of heretics and male- 
factors; App. 647, ““ἴο aesgorge 
miscreants,”=improbos foras ex- 
Sputt. 

disposition: Xxxviil. 
things ;= placing, 

| xxv. I, xlvili. 13, of the mind, = 
state, condition. 

dissipation: Ixv. 15, ‘‘the dissipation 
of idols” ;=breaking up, destruc- 
tion. 

distraction: 111. 4, ‘‘that dzstractzon 
of Persons wherein Nestorius went 
awry” ;=separation, sundering ; 
liii. 2. 

ditty: xxxviil. 1, ‘‘dzt¢y or matter”: 
the words of music. 

divide: Ixxxi. 9, ‘‘a minister should 
be able to azvzde rightly the Word 
of God” ;=expound, xxii. 13. 

doctrinal: xxii. 10, ‘‘all other doc- 
trinal means ”’ ;=that teach. 

doctrine: xxiii., ‘‘ these two ghostly 
exercises, the one doctrine and the 
other prayer ” ;=the assimilation of 
divine truth. 


1, literally of 
arrangement ; 
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dominical: Ixxi. 11, ‘every domznt- 
cal day”; ze. ‘‘every Lord’s 
day”; every Sunday. 

domestical: D. 4, ‘‘domestical evils,” 
Ixv. 5, ‘‘ domestical entertainment,” 
=domestic. Cf. Raleigh, ‘‘ His 
own domestical servants.” Hist. of 
the World, Pref. 34. 

draw: Ixvii. 3, ‘‘ whereunto the intel- 
lectual part . draweth” ; vb. 
intran.=tend, incline: Ixxi. 8, 
“could not be draws into contrary 
offices” ;=lead, persuade. 

drift: lii. 4, ‘fas though it had been 
his drzft to teach”; Ixv. 20, ‘‘ the 
scope and dr#ft of reformation” ;= 
aim, object. 

drown: used metaphorically, xxii. 20, 
of one idea putting out of sight all 
others ; xxxviii. 3, of unsuitable 
music spoiling good words; xlii. 
11, “because the light of his (St. 
Basil’s) candle drowned theirs” ; 
Ixxx. 13, ‘‘the right of patronage 
wherein is drowned whatsoever the 
people . . . may seem to challenge 
about choice of pastors.” 

earnest: (1) xxxli. 2, ‘“‘earnest lets 
and impediments” ;=serious; Wal- 
ton says Hooker’s sermons were 
‘neither long nor earnest”; he 
means without parade of learning 
or authority. (2) lvi. 11, ‘‘ handsel 
or earnest.” 

earnestness: Ixxix. 8, ‘‘the earnest- 
ness of holy things” ;=importance. 
See Proleg. xxix. ἢ. 29. 

ear-witness : like ‘‘ eye- 
witnesses.” 

economy: liv. 6, “‘ according to the 
exigence of that economy or service 
for which it pleased Him in love 
and mercy to be made man.” 

effect: liv. 5, ‘‘many glorious effects” ; 
=results, Ix. 2. 

effectual: xxix. 4, ‘‘ effectual signifi- 
cation of most singular reverence 
and love.” 


XXXVI. 2: 
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eldest: xxxix. 2,=oldest in sense of 
earliest, first. 

elevate: lx. 3, =depreciate, disparage. 
From e/evare in its first sense of 
to make light. 

embassage: Ixx. 8, 
embassage.” 
Discov. 124. 

eminent: Ixxvill. 2, ‘‘sensibly most 
eminent,” 1.6. ‘‘obviously most 
remarkable”: used of a thing ; cf. 
Jonson ; little men ‘‘ raise them- 
selves on their toes and so get even 
if not emznent.” Of. cit. 115. 

enable: xxvi. 3,=impart power for 
a special object, make capable. 
Wright quotes Sydney, ‘‘ Joy 
openeth and exadleth the heart.” 
Arcadia. 

endamage: xlii. 12, =endanger, cause 
risk to. 

ensign: lxiv. 6, ‘‘ evszgns of idolatry.” 

ensue: Ixv. 18, = follow (trans.): 1. 2, 
=follow (intrans.); both uses are 
in A.V. See Hastings in Dict. 
Bible. 

equal : vd., Ixviii. 9, ‘Sin egualling in- 
distinctly crimes with errors” ;= 
make equal. 

eternally: Ixxxi. 4, “the other efer- 
nally must be false.” 

evacuate: lxii. 6, ‘‘ evacuate the force 
thereof” ;= make empty and null. 

evangelical: xxxv. I, ‘‘ those evange/?- 
cal hymns” ;=hymns taken from 
the Gospel,—Magnificat, Bene- 
dictus and Nunc Dimittis: xl. 1. 

every: xxxiii., ‘‘ every of them.” 

evitable: ix. I, =avoidable. 

exaction: Ixx. 9, =requirement. 

exactly: xxviii. 10, ‘‘exacthysevered”; 
= with exactness separated. 

excellency: vi. 2, excellence: xviii. 
1, “which is by an excellency 
termed preaching” ; Hooker uses 
the phrase I. xi. 6, when quoting 
Scripture. 

execration: Ixxix. 14, =imprecation of 
evil. 


**by angelical 
Ben Jonson has it, 
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execution, D. 6, ‘‘ by some tragical 
execution,” =deed, or deed of ven- 
geance. 

exequies: xli. 2, Ixxv. 4, =funeral 
rites. Lat. exeguie; see p. 181, 
n. 4. 

exercise: 56., xxili., ‘these two ghostly 
exercises,” 1.6. doctrine and prayer ; 
= practice or discipline ; Ixxil. 15, 
used of fasting. 

exercise: v0., Ixxix. 3, ‘‘to be so ex- 
ercised,” = disciplined. 

exhibit: Ixiv. 5, ‘‘ex/zbztzng the graces 
which God doth bestow on men” ; 
=showing forth: Ixvii. 6, ‘‘as for 
the Sacraments they really ὀχ τότ, 
etc.” 

exigence: xxii. 13, lvili. 4;=require- 
ments. 

exigents: Ixi. 1, ‘‘ the like exdgents.” 

exornation: xv. 4, ‘‘ those curious ex- 
ornations ” ;= fanciful adornments. 

expedite: Ixvii. 5, Ixviii. 12,=free 
from impediment. 

expense: Ixxviii. 5, ‘‘all things of 
expense” ; Ξε οὔ value. 

explication: x. 2, xix. I, =explana- 
tion. 

extemporal: xxii. 12, ‘‘ extemporal 
speech”’; xxv. 4, ‘‘extemporal wit”: 
=speech or thought ex ¢empore. 

extinguishment: lv. 6 ;=putting out, 
extinction. 

extreme: ix. I, ‘‘cases of necessity 
being sometime but urgent, some- 
time extreme.” 

extremity: ili. I, used in plur. ; ‘‘ to 
come to extremztzes on the contrary 
hand.” For sing., viii. 4, Ixv. 20. 


fact: Ixii. 21, Ixv. 16, ‘‘the fact of 
Peor ” ;=deed, action, with sense of 
evil deed, crime, as invariably in 
Shakespeare. “To kill their 
gracious father? Damned fact!” 
Mac. iii. 6. το. ‘ 

faculty: ix. 4;=license granted to do 
some action or hold some position 
otherwise not allowed. From wider 


sense of power or right to do some- 
thing. Shak., ‘* Duncan Hath 
borne his faculties so meek.” — 
WME Ne Fe 75 

falling: xxxi. 4, ‘‘bruises that spiritual 
promotions use to take by often 
falling” ;=falling in, or falling 
vacant. The Christ. Lett. asks, 
“what be the bruises and /a//s that 


spiritual promotions . . . can 
take?” apparently not under- 
standing Hooker’s phrase. See 


23, d. in Dr. Murray, who quotes 
Burnet, ‘* An excise that had been 
formerly given was now falling.” 
Own Time, ii. 109. 

fancy: contracted from fanzasy, from 
Lat. fantasia, Gr. φαντασία. In 
Ixv. 7, Aristotle’s φαντασία is 
translated by ‘‘imagination,” for 
which word in the same paragraph 
Hooker substitutes ‘‘ facy,” speak- 
ing of the brain as ‘‘ the cells and 
closets of fancy,” and ‘‘ the palace 
of man’s fancy.” In these places 
the meaning both of ‘‘imagina- 
tion” and fancy is the faculty of 
forming mental representations of 
things not actuably present: cf. I. 
vi. 2, ‘‘ beasts in actions of sense 
and fancy go beyond men.” The 
scholastic meaning of famtasza was 
the mental apprehension of an 
object of perception. This primary 
meaning may be ennobled (as by 
Milton, ‘‘Sweetest Shakespeare, 
Fancy’s child”), but by Hooker is 
usually depreciated into (1) mere 
Whim, 11: 1, xxx.) 4: (2) mere 
illusion, ‘‘ The righteous may have 
their fancies.” Cf. Grindal, ‘‘ No 
bread but certain faztaszes of white 
and round.”  frudztful Dialogue, 
59: (3) loving inclination ; almost 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tell me where is 
fancy bred?”’: D. 5, ‘* vehement 
affection or fancy.” 

far-forth): 15) 3... χχς (6) liv.9075 etc: 
Written as one word originally : 50. 
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Chaucer, ‘‘ as ferforthe as I hav my 
arte.” House of Fame, iii. 792. 
Cf. Shak., ‘* Know thus far-forth.” 
Temp. i. 2.178: and Tindale, Zz. 
xxii., ‘* Suffer ye thus /a7-forth.” 

fearful: Ixv. 11, ‘‘a fearful maledic- 
tion,” Ixxix. 14, ‘‘ words of fearful 
execration” ; = causing fear; terrible. 
Cf. Shak., ‘‘ He’s gentle and not 
Jearful,” Temp. i. 2. 468. 

feeling: xxxix. I, ‘‘a feeling know- 
ledge ” ;=deeply felt. So Tindale, 
“Α feeling faith of the mercy that 
is in Christ Jesu.” Avs. to More, 


Works, 250: and Shak., “Τὸ 
whose /ee/ing sorrows I might be 
some allay.” W.7. iv. 2. 8. 


fervency: D. 2, xxv. 3;=zeal, warmth. 
Shak., ‘‘ Which he With fevvency 
drew up.” Ant. and Cl. il. 5. 18. 

festival: lxix, ‘‘of festival days,” 1xxi. 
5, ‘‘ festival praises” ;=festal, be- 
longing to festivals. Shak., “1 
cannot woo in festival terms.” 
Much Ado. v. 2. 41. 

file: xxvii. 1, ‘‘they which would Μὰ 
away most from the largeness of 
that offer.” Cf. the similar meta- 
phorical use of ‘‘ pare.” 

fine: Ixxxi. 8, ‘‘for recompense in 
jine”;=at the end: Lat. zm fine. 
Shaks., ‘‘ The fe is, I will live a 
bachelor.” “με Ado. i. τ. 247; 
and ‘‘7 fine” =finally, passim. 

fined: xi. 1, ‘‘fized silver,” =refined. 
Shak., ‘‘Time’s office is to ine 
The hate of foes.” Lucr. 936. 

flagrant: xxxix. 4, ‘‘ flagrant desires 
and affections” ;=ardent, in good 
sense. The literal sense of ‘‘ blaz- 
ing”’ is used in 16th century. 

flannel : Ixxix. 16, ‘‘ the Church most 
commonly for gold hath flazne/.” 
Supposed to be a word of Welsh 
origin coming into common use in 
16th century. So Shak., “1 am 
not able to answer the Welsh 
flannel.” Merry W.v. 5. 172. 

float: Ixxi. 7, ‘‘at their highest float” ; 
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=the flow of the tide. Cf. Shak., 
‘Upon the Mediterranean float.” 
Temp. i. 2. 234. 

fond: xx. 9, ‘‘the ford imitation ” ;= 
foolish, silly. 

force: D. 5, ‘‘dy force whereof,” = by 
means whereof: vi. I, xii. 2, xxi. 
6, ‘‘of force to” ;=able to: ix. 3, 
‘‘which continually . . . should 
be of force” ; = powerful, efficacious. 

forcible: xxii. 6, opposed to “οἵ no 
force” ;=possessing force; from 
O.F. forcible; but also spelt force- 
able (App. 673) as if from force and 
able. 

foreprise: Ixxi. 4;=take beforehand, 
provide for beforehand. On ana- 
logy of apprise, comprise, etc. 

foresignify: xl. 2, =signify beforehand, 
typify. So Jewel, ‘‘In the Sacra- 
ment itself there is a thing /ove- 
signified.” Rep. to Hard (1611) 
348: Ixxii. 8;=predict. So Ra- 
leigh, ‘‘ His death . . . was fore- 
signified unto Perseus by Cali- 
genes.” Hist. World, vi. 3. 

forlorn: Ixvi. 9, ‘‘an old forlorn dis- 
tinction,”’ xv. 17, ‘‘ they (the idols) 
stood as forlorn things”; past 
participle originally of for/ese, to 
lose:=left alone, left desolate. 

form: ix. I, ‘the workman hath in 
his heart a purpose, he carrieth in 
mind the whole form which his 
work should have’’; lviii. 2, ‘‘ in 
definitions (of the sacraments). . . 
we find grace expressly mentioned 
as their true essential fox’; Ixi. 4, 
lxii. 143 Ixii. 6, ‘* to maim the sub- 
stance, the form of baptism” ; Ixxvi. 
4, ‘‘ they distinguish not aright be- 
tween the matter, and that which 
giveth it the form, of happiness” ; 
Ixxix. 7, ‘“‘the forms which give 
them (things by God created) their 
distinction are number.” From the 
Greek distinction of εἴδος and ὕλη 
came the Scholastical terms forma 
and matertza. The form makes a 
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thing what it is; it is the sum of 
its qualities, its meaning. Thus 
Spenser, ‘‘For of the soul the body 
form doth take, For soul is form, 
and doth the body make.” Aymn 
of Beauty. And Ben Jonson, ‘‘ For 
the fable and fiction is, as it were, 
the form and soul of any poetical 
work or poem.” Consult Church’s 
Glossary, and his note on I. iii. 4, 
where Hooker has the note, ‘‘ Form 
in cther creatures is a thing pro- 
portionable unto the soul in living 
creatures. Sensible it is not, nor 
otherwise discernible than only by 
effects. According to the diversity 
of inward forms, things of the world 
are distinguished into their kinds.” 
formal: Ixiv. 4, ‘‘ formal complements 
of stipulation.” 

formalize: lvi. 11, “ἴῃς same Spirit 
. . . doth so formalize His whole 
race”’;=give form to, z.e. soul and 
meaning. Cf. Aquinas, ‘‘ Anima 
est forma substantialis hominis.” 
Summa, i. 76, 4. 

forsaken: xlil. 13, ‘‘impious forsaken 
miscreants’ ;=left by God. 
fortune: vd. 1xil.7, ‘‘it fortuned that” ; 
Ξε τ happened that. Shak., ‘‘ You 
will wonder what hath fortused.” 
Two Gen. v. 4. 160. 

frankness: Ixxii. 2, ‘‘to take down 
the /rankness of nature ” ;=bounti- 
fulness: as Shak., uses frank; 
“Being frazk she (Nature) lends 
to those are free,” Sov. 4, 4; and 
Ly. 1. 4. 20, ‘‘ Whose fra heart 
gave all.” 

frequency: Ixviii. 10, ‘‘if they re- 
quire at communions frequency” ; 
=thronging, a crowd. Lat. /re- 
quenita. 

frequent: Ixxx. 7, ‘‘more public 
and frequent congregations” ; = 
crowded. 

fret at: xxii. 10, ‘‘trouble themselves 
with fretting at the ignorance” ;= 
attacking angrily, fuming at. 
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fret out: lxix. 2, ‘‘when commonly 
we use to say that time doth eat or 
fret out all things”: from O.E. 
Sretan, to eat. 

frighted: xvii. 2;= frightened. ‘‘What, 
Srighted with false fire!” Ham. 111. 
OTs 

frustrate: lxvi. 6;=void, frustrated : 
ἘΠῚ. 12, Ixxxi. 10: 

fry: lxii. 7, ‘‘rebaptize their own 
jry”: of Donatists apparently 
contemptuously, but the earliest use 
of the word is= progeny, children : 
and cf. Spenser, ‘‘Them before the 
jry of children young . .. did 
playa: AiQ> τ Τ2.. 7 ΠΣ ΘΙ πε 
“ΕἼ deny that St. Paul appointeth 
that the deaconship should be, as 
it were, the seed or fry of the 
ministers.” W. iii. 69. 

fumbling: Ixii. 11, ‘‘ feembling shifts ; 
=awkward, clumsy. So More, 
‘Not any true feeling faith, but 
a false fumbling fantasy.” Corfut. 
Tindale, Works, 698; and Jonson, 
“‘Many good scholars speak but 
fumblingly.” Discov. 126. 

fumingly : xxii. 7, Ixil. 21 ;=angrily. 
From ‘“‘fume” in sense of grow 
angry. 

furtherance: xxii. 17, Ixv. 11, ‘‘ cor- 
poral furtherances” ;=help. 


gainsay: xix. 3, 4, Ixviil. 12;=contra- 
dict; of two statements, without 
sense of attack or abuse. Gazz, 
from O.N. geyn, straight, gives 
the prefix gazz, with the sense of 
Latin ve. 

gainsayer: xix. 3, ‘‘ manifest gazz- 
sayers of Scripture” ;=contradic- 
tors, with sense of attacking latent ; 
but xi. 2 ;=opposers of. 

Gentility: 11. 4,=heathendom, the 
Gentile world. 

general: Ixvil. 12, ‘‘ the general edicts 
of nature” ;=affecting the genus, 
and so opposed to ‘‘special,”= 
affecting the sfeczes. Lat. gener- 
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alis; O.F. general. Cf. 
general resurrection.” 

generality, i. 3,=universality, com- 
monness. 

generally: ii. 2, ‘things which 
generally are received”; lv. 1, 
“God in Christ is generally the 
medicine which doth cure the 
world ” ;=as regards the genus, by 
or for the mass of men, commonly. 
Cf. ‘‘ generally necessary to salva- 
tion.” 

gestured: xxvii. 1, ‘It (the Book of 
Common Prayer) is not gestured as 
beseemeth” ;=accompanied with 
gestures. 

ghostly: i. 4, v. 1 ;=spiritual. 

glorious: xx. 8, “yet bearing glorzous 
inscriptions ” ; Ixxi. 7, ‘‘ they 
whose wits are too glortous to fall 
to so low an ebb” ;=vainglorious, 
boastful. So Jonson speaks of the 
philosopher as ‘‘the creature of 
glory.” Discov. 50. 

gloss: spelt glose; Med. Lat. glosa, 
Lat. g/ossa, meant first a word 
needing explanation (from γλῶσσα, 
foreign language, foreign word), 
and later the explanation itself; 
xxii. 10, ‘* their glosses upon it ” ; 
xxxv. 3, “‘scholy or g/oss”; xlii. 6, 
** gloss or paraphrase” ; 1xii. 14:= 
comments; but see p. 84, n. 38. 

glozing: iv. 2, ‘‘the snares of g/oz- 
ive speech ” ; = misinterpreting, 
specious. | shak., “You . - .« 
Have glozed but superficially.” 
Trot. and Cr. ii. 2. 165. 

gravel: Ixii. 16, ‘‘to turn celestial 
bread into gravel”; used pro- 
verbially. Cf. Coverdale, Prov. 
xx. 17, ‘*‘Every man liketh the 
bread that is gotten with deceit, 
but at the last his mouth shall be 
filled with gravel.” 

ground: vé., Ixxviiil. 5, ‘‘ whereupon 
we may rightly ground this axiom”’; 
z.é. *“from which we may deduce” ; 
Ixxviil. 8, ‘‘they principally ground 
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themselves upon two places”; =rely 
upon, draw their deductions from ; 
Ixxxl. 14, ‘‘arguments whereupon 
they ground” ;=from which they 
deduce their views. 

grow: D. 5, Ιχν. 11, lxxxi. 14;=come 
to pass ; lviii. 3, ‘‘it evoweth” := 
it comes to pass; Ixxix. 5, ‘‘thought 
it the safest way to grow unto some 
composition” ;=to come to some 
agreement.” 

guard: lxiv. 6, =guardian. 


handsel : ἵν]. 11, ‘‘Zandsel or earnest 
of that which is to come” ;=first 
instalment of payment; something 
given asa pledge of what is to come. 
The O.E. andselen=the giving 
into the hands of another, gives the 
form of the word, but the sense of 
gift to bring good luck seems to 
come from the Danish. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, ‘‘A fool’s handselis lucky.” 
Barth. Fatr, ii. 2. 

hang upon: Ixxvi. 1,=depend upon. 
Shak., ‘*Not for the worth that 
hangs upon our quarrel.” Tro. and 
Cras 2 1} 

haply: xx. 5, ‘‘the bare text ex- 
cepted which the preacher haply 
chooseth out to expound” ;=by 
mere chance. 

hardness: xxii. 14,=obscurity of mean- 
ing. So Shakespeare, ‘‘ Whose 
containing [5 50 from sense in hard- 
ness that I can Make no collection 
of it? Cymb. im. 6, 21 3 bexvil. 
14 ;=difficulty of acting creditably 
in the clerical profession. 

heavy: xxxix. 4, ‘‘doleful and heavy 
accidents”; = grievous, hard to bear. 

So in Prompt. Parv. 

239, 1, ‘‘heavy and grievous ’’= 

gravis. Cf. I. i. 1, ‘heavy pre- 

judices, deeply rooted in the hearts 

of men”; and Shakespeare, ‘‘to 

the state, This eavy act with 

heavy heart relate.” Oth. v. 2. 

371. 


Lat. gravis. 
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history: Ixxviii. 4, ‘‘the Azstory doth 
make no mention ” ;=story, narra- 
tive. The earlier use in English. 
From Lat. hzs¢oria. 

hoise: xxix. 8, ‘‘those sails which 
they require to be hotsed wp” ;= 
hoist. A nautical word of un- 
certain origin, pronounced /yse 
in 15th century. Udall uses it, 
Erasm. Par. Lu. xxiv., ‘‘ Being 
hoised up upon the cross.” 

holidays: Ixxi. 3,=holy days, days 
set apart for religious observance. 
Hooker writes holy days; as Cart- 
wright does. 

honest: Ixiv. 2, translates castus, 
chaste. So Shakespeare, ‘*‘ Wives 
may be merry and yet honest too.” 
Merry W. iv. 2. 103. 

hungry: Ixvii. 12, xxii. 18, ‘‘a poor, 
a cold, and an hungry cavil.” Cf. 
Lat. jejunuws ;= unsatisfying. 


idol: xi. 3, ‘‘2¢do/ synagogues”’: quoted 
by Hooker from Henry Barrow ; 
see p. 46, n. 17. 

imbecility: xxil. 17, “‘no zmdeczlity 
of means”;=weakness. Lat. zm- 
bectlitas ; a common word with 
Hooker; sometimes it almost= 
foolishness, ¢.g. Ixxil. 9, ‘‘ they 
discover to the world their own 
imbectlities.” 

impardonable:  Ixv. 
able. 

impertinent: xxix. 3, ‘*the words of 
Solomon are very zmpertinent to 
prove”; xxxli. 3, ““ zapertinent 
discourses” ;=not to the point, not 
pertinent. So Ben Jonson, ‘‘A 
mere z7zfertinent ; one that touched 
neither heaven nor earth in his 
discourse.”  Déscov. 34. 

impotent: xlviii. 2,=helpless, in a 
more general sense than now- 
adays. 

impreparation: ii. 2, ‘preparation 
and unreadiness”;=want of pre- 
paration. 


1, =unpardon- 


improbity: xli. 3, Ixxvi. 5, Ixxix. 15, 
‘‘notorious z#zprobety” ;= wicked- 
ness, Lat. zprobitas. 

improve: xxii. 10, ‘all Scripture 
profitable to. . . zprove”: Hooker 
translates 2 Zim. ili. 16;=Lat. 
improbare. 

inchoation: lvii. 6, = beginning. 

incident: v., xliii. 4, ‘‘ whensoever 
so great occasions are znczdent” ; 
Ixxx. 8, Ixxxi. 15, ‘‘the last thing 
which is zzctdent into the cause.” 
Compare the words of the school- 
men which Hooker quotes I. iii. 1, 
“‘Videmus res naturales contin- 
gentes...zz eandem legem eter- 
nam 7zcedere.” 

inclinable: Ixii. 21, ‘‘ their more 
judicious exposition which are 
tnclinable to think.” 

incommodious: vi. 2; Ixxxi. 8, 17; 
not profitable : but hardly to be 
distinguished from not pleasant. 

incommodity: xxix. 5, ‘‘ which hath 
great zxcommodity and no profit.” 

incomprehensible: lv. 4, ‘‘an in- 
finite and zzcomprehensible sub- 
ject” ;=that cannot be compre- 
hended or measured: the word 
translates zzmensus in the Athana- 
sian Creed. 

inconformity: Ixxxi. I1, = non-con- 
formity. Milton has ‘‘ disconfor- 
mity.” 

inconvenience: xli. 3, Ixv. 17, ‘* Josias 
for some zzconvenience afterwards 
razed them up” ;=unsuitability ; 
but more than the positive ‘‘con- 
venience” it tends to its modern 
meaning: 2g. D. 7, i. 1, xxix. 6, 
“the bare zzeconventence of a thing 
which in the own nature is in- 
different,” with the plural ‘‘in- 
conveniences ”’ near it. 

inconveniency: xxix. 7, ‘‘not so much 
as uncomeliness or zconventency” 5 
=unsuitability. Some of the plural 
“inconveniences”? are perhaps to 
be taken as the plur. of the form 
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in cy of which 16th century writers 
were fond. 

incredibility: 422. 676, ‘‘ reject the 
other (sort) for their xcredibility” ; 
=unbelief, incredulity. 

indefinitely : xxxvi. 3, Ixxxi. 17, ‘‘ do 
but zxdefinttely enforce them un- 
lawful.” In Logic an cndefinite 
proposition has no words to indi- 
cate its quantity: it may be either 
universal or particular. 

indifferency : xxii. 16, = impartiality. 

indifferent : Io, ‘‘the most 
indifferent and permanent stand- 
ard” ;=not differing ; with literal 
sense: Ixv. 9, ‘‘the reasons being 
weighed with zxdifferent balance” ; 
=not differing, 2.6. impartial ; and 
50, Ixxvi. 5, ‘a moderate indifferent 
temper”; but Ixv. 2, ‘‘authority... 
left...for matters zxdifferent” ; Ixv. 
II, ‘‘this ceremony was but a thing 
indifferent”: = without a differentia, 
and so, unimportant, not to be 
taken into account. 

indifferently: lv. 9, =impartially ; i. 2, 
Ixxviii., I, Ixxix. 14. 

indigested : Ge 
prayers ”’ ;=unprepared. 

indirect: Ixxxi. 5, ‘‘a very zxdirect 
practice.” 

induce : Ixxvi. 5, “‘ religion .., induceth 
secular prosperity” ;=bring in: 
Lat. zxducere. 

inevitable: Ixx. 6, ‘his zeuttable 
plot to man’s thinking” ;=not to 
be avoided. 

infallibly: xlix. 2, ‘‘ who are znfallibly 
the heirs of the kingdom of God, 
who castaways” ;= undoubtedly. 


Ixxix. 


XXV. indigested 


infidel: Ixxv. 3, ‘‘hath been used 
even amongst zz/idels” ;=non- 
Christians. 


inflammation: xxxiv. I, ‘‘ new znflam- 
mations to pray” ;=incitements : 
ΟΣ ΣΥ͂Σ. I 

infringe: 1xxxi. 3, ‘‘must authorise 
the same which the law ... doth zm- 
fringe.” 


infuse: xii. 2, ‘‘of force to izfuse any 
such prerogative,” 

ingenuously: see p. 306, n. 14, and 
App. p. 584. But George Cran- 
mer’s Letter was not printed till 
1642, and ‘‘ingeniously” there is 
probably a printer’s error. In the 
Christian Letter (published 1599) 
the same error is made and cor- 
rected in the errata, App. 620. In 
Ixii. 5 ‘‘ingenious ” is corrected to 
““tngenuous” in Bod?. MS., but 
remains ‘* ingenious ” (wrongly) in 
the first printed editions. 

injury: xvi. 1, “as being znjuried” : 
= injure. 

innocent: Ix. 7, ‘‘that zzxocent whase 
circumcision Moses had overlong 
deferred” ; and again Ixiv. 2, oh δ; 
of infants. Cf. ‘*The Holy Inno- 
cents.” Elsewhere Hooker uses 
the word of idiots, I. vi. 3, vii. 45 
1X: I: 

insinuate: xli. 2, xlv. 2,=suggest : 
Ixxv. 4, ‘‘mentioned or zzsizzuated”; 
hinted at, inferred. 

instantly: xliii. 4; with insistence, 
earnestly. 

instruction: xxii. 10, “ these pertinent 
enstructions” ;=teachings. 

insult: xxi. 4, ‘‘so proudly zysu/t 
thereon” ;=insultare in. 

intend: iv. 3, ‘‘the end between us 
intended”: xiii. 1, ‘yet each in- 
tending that as often”; xxix. 2, 
*‘this they should carefully zzz¢enad” ; 
= Lat. ¢xtendere; mentally aim at, 
with sense of effort ; xliii. 4, ‘‘zz- 
tended complements,” =ceremonial 
additions planned with an object ; 
iv. 3, “the crime now ¢ntended 
against us,”=alleged: used with 
an object, xlix. 4, ‘‘the selfsame 
thing that God intendsth” + 1x. 3 
“hath long since zntended us that 
whereunto they lead.” 

intendment: Ixxxi. 6, ‘‘in the zzfend- 
ment of law.” 

intention: xxxiv. 1, “effectual prayer 
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is joined with a vehement Ζ,μΖο7ι- 
tion of the inferior powers of the 
soul.” 

interessed: D. 5, xl. 3, Ixxx. 95= 
interested. 

interlace: xxvi. 2, ‘‘same to be zz2¢er- 
Jaced between the divine readings 
of the Law and Prophets ” ; lxii. 14, 
“ tnterlacing such frivolous inter- 
pretations and glosses” :=insert. 

interlocution: xxxvii. I, ‘‘ because it 
is done éy znterlocution” ;=anti- 
phonally, by course. 

interrogatories: lxiv. 1, =the questions 
and answers in the Service for Bap- 
tism. 

intuitively: xlii. 7, ‘‘ which angels 
and glorified saints do zuéuztzvely 
behold.” 

invective: adj. Ixvil. 8, ‘‘zxvective 
discourses” ; Ixxii. 12, ‘‘ zvective 
declamations.” 

inure: i. 2, ‘‘they always delighting 
to znure themselves with” ;=accus- 
tom themselves to; xxl. 4, “‘zuvre 
their ears wth hearing”; xl. 3, 
“*Tnured with their affections’: but 
xlii. 11, ‘‘long custom had zxured 
them unto.” 

ire: xlvili. 13, =ange 

iteratation: Ixii. 4, z¢evation of bap- 
tism ; Ixxi. 2,=a doing again, a 
repeating. 

iterate: xxxvil. 2, lxii. 5,=to do over 
again. 


jar: xix. 3, ‘‘in their words a manifest 
shew of jax”’;=contradiction; xlii. 
9. ‘‘that zax which Theodoret and 
Sozomen mention” ;= dispute, con- 
flict. 


lack: intrans. xxii. 11, ‘‘ where any 
one way of knowledge dacketh” ;= 
to be wanting: trans. xxxiv. 2, 
““needed not to be informed what 
we lack.” 

lectures: Ixxv. 4, ‘‘ solemn recital of 
such /ectures,” =readings, lections. 
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leisurably: xlvi. 1, ‘* Zedswvaédly end- 
ing their lives ” ;=at leisure. 

lenity: Ixviii. 12,=mercifulness. 

let: xx. 10, *‘there is no ὧδέ but 
that”; xxxi. 4, “how it can be a 
7625 unto” ; xxxii. 2 and Ix. 7, ‘‘dets 
and impediments.” 

let go: xlix. 3, ‘*‘ wherefore, to Jet 
go personal knowledge ” ; = pass by. 

liberally: xlv. 1, ‘‘ most “berally 
opened the kingdom of heaven.” 

lien: iii. 3, ‘*‘the cause doth seem to 
have /zez in the restless wits of the 
Grecians”’ ; p. partic. of ‘‘ lie.” 

lightsome: xxix. 5, ‘“‘that /dghtsome 
affection of joy.” 

limit: Ixxx. 2,=set in bounds, de- 
limit. 

linger out: Ixxix. 17, ‘‘linger out 
the time.” 

list: 56., xx. 10, the Apocrypha, ‘‘a 
fist or marginal border unto the 
Onn 

list: vd., xxii. 9, Ixx. 1, Ixxvii.3, Ixxxi. 
His Care, like: 

liturgy: xxxvi. 1; used of Morning 
and Evening Prayer as well as of 
the Communion Office. 

1ινὰ : ἱξῖν: δ' as adeve meni 
living. 

livery: Ixxi. 7, ‘‘ with some few men 
of one livery” ; 1.6. of one way of 
thinking. 

long of: i. 1, “‘so it be not long of 
them.” 

luculent: xl. 2, ‘‘the most /zcwuzlent 
testimonies” ; Ixxvi. 7, ‘* /uculent 
and clear”; the Lat. Zzczlentus. 

lust: Ixxvi.4, ‘‘ which themselves have 
a lust to follow.” 


magnanimity: i. 2, ‘* whose wagza- 
nimity in causes of most extreme 
hazard” ; in xxxix. 4 and Ixxvi. 6 
ἐς magnanimity and courage” are 
coupled together. With Hooker 
therefore the word has not the 
modern sense of courtesy and fair- 
ness to adversaries. 
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maim: xxxix. 4, ‘‘lest the want thereof 
be a maim...to the service of God ; 
Ixv. 6, ‘the mazms of our weak 
flesh * :=injury, weakness. 

malignants: ii. 4, ‘‘these wise madzg- 
nants”; used of those who ad- 
vise ‘‘ politic use of religion ” with 
special reference to Machiavelli’s 
doctrines; cf. the use of malignus 
in the Vulgate of the Psalms. 

manner: iv. 3, ‘‘all manner virtuous 
duties”; vi. 1, ‘all manner 
actions”; liv. 7, ‘“‘all manner 
graces”; |xxxi. 11, “Sin a man- 
ner.” 

manuary: Ixxxi, 8, ‘‘base and manu- 
ary trades” ;=manual. 

manumised: Ixxxi. 15, =manumitted. 

matter: xxxviil. I, ‘‘ditty or matter” ; 
=words of a song or hymn: 1xxvi. 
4, opposed to ‘‘ form” ; the posses- 
sion of good things being the 
mattzr, and the enjoying of them 
the ‘‘ form,” of happiness. 

mean: i. 2, lxxxi. 6, ‘‘by that mean” ; 
xlii. 4, ‘a mean of peace and great 
quietness”; xlviii. 4, ‘‘it serveth as 
a mzan to procure” ; vii. 2, 1x. 4, 
xxii. 4, Xxxvili. I, 1. 3, used in the 
singular for ‘‘means”=method, 

But the plural also is 
used, xlix. 2, “πο sufficient 
means.” In lxv. 20, ‘‘the mean 
which is virtue” ;=the middle way, 
in allusion to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the mean, τὸ μέσον; Ixxviil. 11, 
“‘certain sean services” = humble, 
base. 

meanness: xxxi. 3, ‘‘greatness or 
meanness of knowledge to do other 
things ” ;=smallness ; Ixxxi. 6, 
“‘two men of equal meanness ” ; 
=lowliness of station. 

medicinable: lxii. 13, ‘‘ public medz- 
cinable helps of soul”; lxxii. 9, 
‘‘whether voluntary fasting... be 
any medicinable remedy of evil.” 

mediocrity: xxxviii. 1, ‘a marvellous 
grave and sober mediocrity.” 


way, cause. 
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mere: i. 2, ‘‘that which did always 
animate them was their mere 
religion ” ;=in itself and by itself. 
The word isolates but does not 
depreciate: xix. I, ‘‘ making mere 
relation ” ; = ‘* making relation 
only”: xlix. 2, ‘‘matters of mere 
understanding.” 

merely : lxii. 18, ‘‘ baptism by heretics 
is merely void” ;=purely, simply. 

mischosen: ]xii. 20, mzschosen resem- 
blances.”’ 

miscreant: xlii. 13, ‘‘impious forsaken 
miscreants” ; Ixiii. 1, lxiv. 6:=an 
unbeliever, an infidel: from credo 
through the French. 

misdesert: Ixxvii. 3; Ixiv. 5, ‘‘mzds- 
deserts.” 

miserable: Ixv. 20, used twice in 
sense of ‘‘ miserly.” 

misinfer : 11. 4. 

mispersuade: Ixii. 9, Ixiv. 5. 

mispersuasion: Ixv. 12, Ixvill. 11. 

moe: common in Hooker for ‘‘more”’; 
ΤΣ ἋΣ 1X. 2, Σ ΣΙ δ᾽ ΓΕ ΣΤ ΤΟΣ Ἐξ: 
but ‘‘more” is also used, 4g. 
Ixxi; 6, Ixxx. ἃ. ΕΙΣ 

moiety: Ixxvii. 2, Ixxxi. 11; ‘‘ divide 
the Church into two motetzes” := 
parts, factions. 

morsel: Ixxix. 5, ‘‘delivered up a 
large morsel” ;= portion, part. 

mother: xv. I, ‘‘the #other of such 
magnificence”; 1. i., “‘the Church 
is to us that very mother of our 
new birth” ;=originating cause. 
Hooker calls the opinion which 
specially offended Travers ‘‘that 
mother sentence, whereof I little 
thought so much trouble would 
have grown.” Ser. ii. 36. In 
VIII. xii. 2 he uses the phrase, 
“as from a mother cause.” Con- 
sult Church’s Glossary. 

motion: D.6, “‘extraordinary motions 
of the Spirit”; ii. 3, ‘‘the privy 
intents and mo¢zons of their hearts”; 
lxiv. 2, ‘‘infants as being in the 
first degree of their ghostly motion 
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towards the actual habit of faith”; 
Ixxvii. 13, “41 of my own voluntary 
motion.” 

move: xxxv. 2, ‘‘ wherein their own 
particular is moved” ;=deal with, 
treat of. 

muse: xxil. 13, ‘‘to mse thereupon 
by themselves”’ ; = meditate ; Ixviii. 
4, “Μὰ greatly muse how they 
can ” ;= wonder. 


name: Ixxii. 9, ‘‘ the ame of a minis- 
ter”; used as 8 synonym for state = 
status. 

namely: Ixxxi. I1, ‘‘as xamely the 
use, etc.” ;=to mention by zame. 

native: xxxvili. I, ‘‘7a¢zve puissance” ; 
= innate. 

natural: Ixiv. 5, ‘fas any zatural 
child that Abraham himself begat” ; 
=naturally begotten; as opposed 
to bought or adopted ; but not 
illegitimate. 

naturally: lv. 7, ‘‘ His human sub- 
stance in itself is zaturally absent 
from the earth” ;=by its nature, 
but with sense of ‘‘ by its human 
nature.” 

nature: in Book I. iii. 2, Hooker ex- 
plains ‘‘the law of ature” (1) in 
the wide sense of ‘‘that manner of 
working which God hath set foreach 
created thing to keep,” but also in 
the two narrower senses (2) of thelaw 
of inorganic and irrational nature, 
and (3) the law of mere rational 
nature,—of human nature unaided 
by revelation: thus (3) is the same 
as the law of reason. In Book V, 
Ixx. 9, ‘‘the very law of sature 
itself,” uses the word as=(I); as 
also Ixxvi. 5, ‘‘ the ature of 
things”; Ixxix. I, ‘‘a principle 
clear in mature”; |xxix. 1, ‘‘xature 
requireth God to be honoured with 
wealth.” But the last citation is 
almost ‘*human nature,” as in lxxii. 
15, ‘‘ ature is the general root of 
both,” (of feasts and fasts): and this 
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meaning leads on to ‘natural dis- 
position,” as in lxxii. 18, ‘‘to plant 
parsimony as ature where riotous- 
ness hath been study”; Ixiii. 1, 
**to love them on whom we bestow 
is mature.” Cf. Ben Jonson, 
‘¢ There is no doctrine will do good 
where zature is wanting.” Dzscov. 
65. In lxxii. 2, ‘‘ the frankness of 
nature,” sense (2), is used. 

nearly: adv. , xviii. 12, = close at hand; 
not almost. 

memo scit: \xxix. 5, ‘‘were as we 
commonly speak, a 7e720 sczt.” 

nephew: xx. 11, ‘‘ those words of 
the zephew of Jesus” ;=grandson. 

nice: ΧΙ]. 4, ‘‘ these zzzce curiosities ” ; 
Ixxix. 8, ‘‘over-nzce and curious 
speculations ” : = fastidious. 

nominate: lxxviii. 2,=give a name 
to. 

noon: Ixxii. 6, ‘*a #002’s meal”; 
opposed to a meal at night. 

no not: xxii. 14, Ixxi. 8; after a pre- 
vious negative to increase the 
emphasis, as in Rom. iil., *‘ there is 
none righteous, 220 of one” (1551). 

note: Ixxxi. II,=indicate, imply ; 
xxix. I, ‘other sensible z0/es,” = 
marks, indications. 

notional: Ixxxi. 5, ‘‘ zotional con- 
ceit’”’;=‘‘intellectual 1468. So 
in Shak. zo¢7on = mind, intellectual 
power: ‘His zotiow weakens,” 
Lr. i. 4. 248. 


oblique: Ixxvii. 9, ‘ambitious suits 
and other obdigue ways” ;=per- 
verse, wicked. So Shaks. ‘‘ All 
is obligue ; there’s nothing level 
in our cursed natures.” 7: of 4. 
ἵν. 5: 2.5: 

obliquity: xxvii. 
wickedness. 

obscure: Ixxxi, 8, ‘‘it is not obscure 
how ” ;=hard to understand: Lat. 
obscurus. 

occurrent: Ixxviil. 8, ‘‘ occurrent de- 
fects ” ;= occurring, happening. 


10, = perversity, 
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occurrents: D. I, i. 3, xx. 6, =occur- 


rences: a common usage, ¢.%. 
Savile, Hooker’s pupil; ‘* As 
events and occurrents should 


lead,” Zacttus,1; Bp. Hall, ‘‘the 
like occurrents,” Select Thoughts, 
i. 4. But “occurrence” is also 
16th century ; e.g. “here we have 
no notable news and occurrences,” 
Cromwell to Wyatt, 1539. 

odd: xlii. 3, ‘‘some odd kinds of 
blindnesses ” ;=singular, peculiar. 

odds: xi. 1, ‘‘ with so great odds” ;= 
difference ; xlii. 10, ‘‘ without any 
odds, any difference”; Ixii. 9, 
Ixxvi. 6. 

offer: lxxi. 2, ‘‘essays and offers to- 
wards virtue.” 

oftness : xxii. 4,= frequency. ‘‘ Often- 
ness” occurs I. viii. 8 as the oppo- 
site of ‘* seldomness.” 

only: adj., i. 2, her oly working” ; 
li. I, ‘‘the on/y mention whereof” ; 
xv. 3, ‘‘the cause was their only 
Jack of ability”; xxi. 8, ‘‘do 
only sermons cause belief?” ; xxiv. 
Zo lixy 2. lx. 12. xxvil.13':—sole’: 
Ixiil. 13, “‘that one only personal 
defect; Ixxii. 5, “ΤΟΥ one only 
lay”; Ixxxi. 9, ‘‘ one only living”: 
=single: adv., with ‘ but,” xxxix. 
3, ‘‘but only some cause of sus- 
picion”; 1. 3, ‘‘the use of sacra- 
ments is dat only in this life.” 

open: vé., xliil. 2, ‘‘the deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ contained but 
not ofened in the former creed” ;= 
fully explain and expound ; xlii. 11, 
xlvill. 9, Ixvii. 2. It is the word 
technically used of the preacher’s 
exposition and enforcement of the 
Scripture in the sermon: xxii. 2, 
““more (Scripture) than bya sermon 
can be ofened” ; xxii. 18, lxxxi, 11. 
It sometimes almost = discover, dis- 
play ; lxxvii. 10, ‘‘so long good as 
it is dissembled and evil if once we 
begin to open it.” 

opinative : lx. 5, =opinionated. 
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opposite: vii. 3, ‘‘to the best and 
wisest . . . the world is continually 
a froward offosite’’ ;=opponent. 
So Shakespeare, ‘‘ Between the 
pass and fell incensed points Of 
mighty opposites.” Ham. v. 2. 62. 

Opposition: villi. 4, ‘‘weak ofpost- 
tions,” =acts of opposition. 

oppugn : Ixxii. 9, = attack ; 
oppugnare. 

oral : Ixvii. 9, ““ογαζ manducation ” ; 
= eating or chewing with the mouth. 

organize : lvili. 1, ‘even as the soul 
doth organize the body.” See 
**form” and ‘‘ formalize.” 

Ornament: xxix. 2, = adornment; 
Ixxviil. 13, ‘‘ certain special distinct 
ornaments”: as in the famous 
rubric. 

ostentation: xxxvill. 3, ‘‘ ostentation 
of art” ;=display. 

overabound: Ixxii. 16, ‘‘the world 
overaboundeth with malice.” 

overcast: xxxil. 3, ‘‘ the colour where- 
with it overcast itself” ;=hide, 
cloak. 

overpass : XXXvVil. I, = pass over. 

overslip: Ixxil. 14, ‘‘ought not thus 
loosely to be overslipped” ;=pass 
over, make little of. 


Eat. 


pageant : Ixxvii. 14 ; the chief rabbins 
of the Puritans ‘‘ walk everywhere 
like grave pageants”: cf. Shaks., 
**With ridiculous and awkward 
action (which, slanderer, he imi- 
tation calls) he pageants us.” The 
stiff solemnity of the pageant is the 
point referred to. 

painful : xix. 2, ‘* painful travails” ; 
careful, strenuous. See also Ixxviii. 
7,‘‘they paznfully preached Christ.” 

painfulness: xxii. 17,=the taking of 
pains ; lxx. 4, ‘‘ the pazzfulness of 
action,’ =laboriousness, difficulty. 

pare: xlii. 11, ‘‘superfluities which 
we must in any case pare away” ; 
li, 1, ‘*Apollinarius began to 
pare away from Christ’s humanity.” 
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parley : Ixxix. 14, =speech. 

part: D. 6, ‘‘for relief of their own 
part” ;=party, faction; D. 5: 
χη. 7, ‘‘the first bishop on that 
part was Majorinus.” 

party: xlviii. 10, =individual ; xliii. 3, 
bese: Gp 

participate: Ixv. 20, ‘‘it doth seem 
more to partecipate each extreme”; 
Ixxi. 5 ;=participate in. So Shak., 
‘*That dimension Which from the 
womb I did participate.” Tw. ΔΝ. 
v. I. 245. 

particular: xxxv. 2, “wherein their 
own particular is moved”; xl. 3, 
‘praises . . . are not so restrained 
to their own particular” ; x\viii. 12, 
“in our own particular.” 

passible: 111. 4, = able to suffer; 
Lat. passzbzles. 

passionate: xx. II, *‘ Aasszonate terms 
of disgrace” ; vehement. 

peculiar: xxii. 12, ‘‘feculéar and 
proper ” ; “thus much 
peculiar good.” 

peers : lxii. 13, ‘if these two cases be 
peers” ; but of persons, lxxix. 8, 
“Equals and Zeers.” Ben Jonson 
has, ‘‘Such as are their seers in 
negligence.” Discov. 65. 

pensive: Ixxii. 1, ‘‘days of femsive 
humiliation and sorrow” ;=sad: 

Used by Hooker in a 
depreciative or ironical sense of 
Puritan particularity, xxix. 7, “in 
pensive manner”: xxxvi. 4, ‘‘in 
their Aerszve care.” 

pensiveness: xliii. 2, = sadness, serious- 
ness. 

penury: Ixxxi. 14, ‘‘the penxury of 
worthier (men) ” ;=lack. 

peremptorily : Ixii. 18, ‘‘to define 
peremptorily”’ ; = positively. So 
Shaks., ‘‘Peremptorily I speak it.” 
i Hen, LV, Wa A272. 

person: ii. 2, ‘* they stick not some- 
time in other men’s fersons, yea, 
sometime without vizard at all”: 
Hooker uses the word with the 


Ἰχσχν: 2: 


Ibori 72. 
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Latin sense of ‘‘mask” in his 
mind. For the ordinary semi-legal 
usage see xlvili. 3, ‘‘ there is no 
man’s prayer acceptable whose 
person is odious”’. 

personal: xlvili. 9, ‘‘a natural not 8, 
personal propriety ” ;= belonging to 
the person. The modern sense is 
found in Ixy. 15, ‘‘a false opinion 
of some Zersonal divine excellency 
to be in those things which either 
nature or art hath framed.” 

pertinacy: Ixviii. 8, ‘‘ Error severed 
from pertinacy” ;=pertinacia, ob- 
stinacy. 

petit: Ixxiv. 4, ‘‘small and efzt pay- 
ments ” ;=petty. 

petition: v., ‘‘certain petztions” ;=a 
proposition to which assent is 
demanded. But ““ petitionary 
prayer” (xlvili. 2), = that asks, 
that makes petitions. 

petulancy: Ixv. 9, ‘‘heathenish fetz- 
Jancy.” BenJonson, “‘Scurrilityand 
petulancy.” Discov. 42; and 46. 

phrenetical: “4122. 680, = mad, frenzied. 

pitch: xxxi. 1, ‘Show to pitch a field” ; 
=plant, set. Perhaps a military 
term, as in z. Hen. VJ, iii. I. 103, 
“* Ay, and the very parings of our 
nails Shall 2ΖΖελ a field when we are 
dead.” Cf. also, ‘‘Shall we desire 
to raze the sanctuary And /z¢ch our 
evils there?” Meas. for Meas. ii. 
2. 1723. 

place: Ixxviii. 8, ‘‘ ground themselves 
upon two places” ;=passage in a 
book. 

take place: Ixxxi. 4, ‘‘ that it (perfec- 
tion) may take A/ace”’ ;=come into 
being, obtain. 

platform: xxxv. 2, ‘‘for which our 
Saviour in His flatform hath ap- 
pointed but one petition amongst 
seven”: used here of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the sense of ‘‘example”’ 
or ‘‘pattern”: Ixxxi. 6, “‘we are 
not to dream... of any JAlatform 
which bringeth equally high and ἡ 
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low into parish churches” ;= 
scheme, plan. It became the tech- 
nical term for the Puritan schemes 
of church government, from its use, 
e.g. in 4 Admon., ‘it hath been 
thought good to proffer to your 
godly considerations a true platform 
of a church reformed,” p. 1. 


point: viii. 1, ‘fa poznt of wisdom 


ecclesiastical” ; where modern 
English would say, ‘‘ concern of” 
or ‘‘matter for”; but Ixiii. 1, 
“* points of Christian doctrine ” ;= 
axioms ; and again, lxiii. 1, ‘‘the 
highest οΐγιέ of our wisdom is 
Believe.” 


politic: i. 2, ‘* Aolztéc affairs” ;=(1) 


that concern the State ; almost the 
modern ‘ political” ; hence=(2) 
that concern the civil and of the 
spiritual authorities, as in 5 77s. 
c. 5, when the statute is stated to 
be ““ meant Joliticly.” Seep. 435, 
andn. 2. Thesense (3) of cunning, 
coming from such a phrase as ii. 3, 
“a politic use of religion ...a 
mere folittc devise,” is due to 
Machiavelli. See p. 23,n. 8. For 
“** godless olitics,” in App. 584, 
consult n. 25. 


polity: xx. 1, ‘‘the Jew’s polity” ; 


Hooker takes the word from T.C.; 
Ixxvili. 13, ‘‘ well ordered olitzes”’ ; 
=state, kingdom. Buti. 2, ‘let 
polity acknowledge itself indebted 
to religion”’ ;=statesmanship. 


popular: ix. 2, “gross and fopular 


capacities” ;= vulgar, of the people. 


power : Ixxii, 9, “‘fower or jurisdic- 


tion”’ ;=authority. 


preamble: xix. 4; used of the opening 


phrases of the Gospels for second 
Sunday after Easter and twentieth 
Sunday after Trinity in the Eliza- 
bethan Prayer Book ; see p. 72, n. 
8: xxxvi. 2,=preliminary. 


preach: xxviii. 3, ‘a mere preach”: 


a translation of the French ὦ préche 
=the service. 





precedent : Ixxvi, 6,=preceding. So 
Milton, ‘precedent relation.” 
Areop. τι. 

precincts : Ixxx. 2;=spaces, quarters. 
Whitgift translates ‘‘sui pagi in- 
sulas” by ‘“‘the isles of his pre- 
cinct.” W. ii. 162. 

precise : xliii. 3, =exact, clear. 

pregnant: Ixv. 14, ‘‘ whether the ex- 
ample . . . be pregnant.” 

prejudiced : lxii. 9, = already possessed 
of an opinion. 

prejudice: vii. 3, ‘“‘ prejudice of 
novelty ”; = preliminary opinion 
against because of novelty. Cf. I. 
vil. 6, ‘the prejudice of sensible 
experience”: and Church’s Gios- 
547}. 

prescript : xxviii, 2, xxxv. 3 3=pre- 
scribed, ordered by authority. 

present: xiii. 1, ‘‘at the present time” ; 
=at the time ¢hen present; not 
now. So Jonson, ‘‘ Men of present 
spirits.” Dzscov. 70. 

presently: xxii. 12, ‘‘aptness to follow 
particular occasions presextly grow- 
ing”; Ixiv. 5, ‘such as either be- 
lieve presently”; \xv. 14, ‘‘the 
thing itself having fresently an 
end”:=at the present, at once, 
immediately. 

pretence: vii. 3, ‘‘ the vain pretence of 
those glorious names ” ;=holding 
forth, alleging. 

pretend : vii. 3, ‘‘ pretend and pro- 
mise” ;=claim ; not quite ‘‘ claim 
falsely’: Lat. pretendere. 

pretender: iv. 1, ‘‘ pretenders of refor- 
mation ” ;=offerers. 

prettily: xxii. 7, ‘‘it helpeth prettily” ; 
=the modern colloquial ‘‘ nicely.” 

prevent: ili. 4, ‘‘ prevented in place” ; 
Xvi. I, ‘*Arevent them unnecessarily 
in that preeminence” ; xx. 8, ‘‘to 
prevent especially the danger of 
books made newly ecclesiastical ” ;. 
=come before, anticipate: xlviii. 
I2;y lx 2, Lexvils 1s) Consult 
Hastings in Dict. Bib. 
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prime: Ixv. 2, ‘‘ordinances made in 
the prime of Christian religion.” 
Cf. I. x. 2, ‘the very pvzme of the 
world” ;=spring, early morning. 
The frzma hora, when the office of 
prime was said, was immediately 
after sunrise. 

principal: Ixxviiil. 7, ‘‘evangelists 
were presbyters of principal suffi- 
ciency ” ;=first, leading. 

principle: Ixiii. 1, ‘‘ principles be 
grounds which require no proof, in 
any kind of science”; used in same 
sense of a fundamental axiomatic 
truth in xxi. 3; opposed to opinion, 
Ixvii. 12, “‘ prénciples of reason.” 

procession: xli. 3, ‘*supplications or 
processions” ; prayer said in pro- 
cession: thus the Litany was ‘‘ the 
English Procession.” 1D’Ewes, 
Journals, 59. 

proctor: D. 7, ‘‘such proctors and 
patrons of truth,” 

proper: vi. I, ‘‘the exercise of true 
religion, the pvofer operation of the 
Church of God’’; Ixxviii. 2, ‘‘ that 
which is naturally most proper”: = 
essentially belonging to, Lat. 270- 
prius. ‘But every man hath his 
proper gift of God.” 1 Cor. vil. 
1551. 

properly : xxi. 10, ‘‘ we then deliver 
to the people properly the Word of 
God” ;=in its own essence : Ixxviii. 
2, ‘“‘the Fathers of the Christian 
Church with like security of speech 
call usually the ministry of the Gos- 
pel ‘ Priesthood,’ in regard of that 
which the Gospel hath proportion- 
able to ancient sacrifices, namely the 
Communion of the blessed Body 
and Blood of Christ, although it 
have properly now no sacrifice.” 

propose: xxii. 9, ‘‘ which Word some- 
time Zroposeth and preacheth itself 
to the hearer ; xxxix. 1, ‘‘ when he 
proposeth unto God their necessi- 
ties”; xlvili, 11, ‘‘thus to 270- 
pose our desires” :=set forth. 


propriety : xlvili. 9, ‘‘not a personal 
propriety” ;= property : Ixxvili. 3, 
“in propriety of speech more 
agreeable”? :=rightness, in sense 
of, what is the property of. Cf. 
Whitgift, ‘‘Then Christians had 
propriety in nothing, but all things 
were common.” VW iil. 75. 

providence: Ixiv. 5, ‘‘as touching 
providence and care for the meanest 
that belong unto them” ;=fore- 
seeing activity. 

providently: Ixxvi. 3, ‘‘ providently 
to resign into other men’s hands” ; 
=foreseeingly. So Sidney, ‘‘A pro- 
vidently all despising courage.” 
Arcadia, iii. 

puissance: xxxviil, I, = power. 

punned: p. 107, ἢ. 37; used by T.C. 
for ‘* pounded.” 

pupil: Ixxili. 5,=ward. By Roman 
law women were always ‘‘ pupils” 
under ‘‘ tutors” or guardians. See 
Ρ- 459. 

purchase: xxili.,=get, obtain. Fr. 
pourchasser.  Shaks., ‘‘ Your ac- 
cent is something finer than you 
could jurchase in so removed a 
dwelling.” A.Y.Z./. mi. 2: 24° 
In legal language purchase=any 
way of getting except by descent. 


querulous: Ixxviii. 5,=making com- 
plaint. 

quicken: lvi. 8, = make quick or living. 

quite: ii. I, ““ἴο banish. . . guzte and 
clean”; xx. 1, ‘‘gutte and clean 
thrown out.” A variant of the 
Elizabethan ‘‘ bag and baggage.” 


rapt: xv. 3, ‘‘vaft with divine joy”; 
xvii. I, ““γαῤέ with the pang of a 
furious zeal”; Ixvii. 3, ‘their 
affection was not vaf¢t therewith 
through any great extraordinary 
gladness.” Exactly Shakespeare’s, 
“How our partner’s raft,” Mac. 
i. 3. 142; and Milton’s ‘‘ Her vaf¢ 
soul.” 1] Pei. 40. 
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rareness: Ixxvi. 7, ‘* xareness causeth 
it (virtue) to be observed.” 

raw: Ixxi. 2, ‘four first assays and 
offers towards virtue must needs be 
raw’; Ἰχχχὶ. 2, *‘is there any man 
so vaw and dull” ; Ixxxi. 6, ‘**the 
ripening of such (men) as be raw” : 
= immature, unripe. 

rawness: Ixv. 5, ‘‘the absurdity where- 
of argueth the rawness of that sup- 
posal out of which it groweth” ;= 
crudity. 

raze: lxv. 17, ‘‘Josias.. . afterwards 
razed them up.” But the title of 
xvii. uses ‘‘raze” without “up,” 
as Barrow does: p. 61, ἢ. I. 
Shakespeare uses “ἢ 

reach: Ixii. 8, ‘‘ within that veach of 
the Christian world where it 
bred ” ; lxii. 13, ‘‘ extended beyond 
their veach.” 

reasonable: Ixv. 15, ‘‘ reasonable 
creatures” ;=rational; Lat. vazzon- 
alis, For Hooker’s conception of 
reason see Pro/, xxvi. This high 
use of reason persists in Law, 
Serious Call; see Canon Overton’s 
note, p. 2 of his edition. 

reckless : lxxi. 9, ‘‘ reckless neglect of 
religion”; spelt with h in 4. and 
Bodl. MS., \ike ‘‘ rechelessness” 
in Art. xvii.:=careless, without 
reckoning. So Udal, “ negligent 
and vechelesse to execute the office.” 
Actsi. Eras. Paraph. 

regard : Ixxxi. 7, ‘‘a mere both just 
and conscionable regard.” 

regiment: J. 10,=rule, government: 
1 δ᾽ ἵν" 5; xxi, 7. So Knox, “the 
first blast of the trumpet against the 
monstrous vegzment of women.” 

rehearse : xx. 7,=give a list of ; used 
of a written list: but xl. 1,=go 
over or repeat orally: Ixxviii. Io, 
““ before rehearsed” ;=before men- 
tioned. 

release : ix. 5, ‘‘profitable ordinances 
sometime be released” ;=relaxed, 
suspended. 


raze out.” 


religious: Ixix. 3, ‘‘declareth 7e- 
ligious thankfulness”; Ixx. 2, 
‘* yeligious joy” :=pertaining to 
religion, in the narrower sense of 
Opnsxeta, which A.V. translates 
‘religion ” in /a. i. 27. 

rely : xvii. 12, ‘* ve/y myself o7 art.” 

remonstrance : 
strances more than sufficient ” ;= 
proof, demonstration. 

remorse : lx. 6, ‘‘ vemorse of equity.” 
Cf. Second Admon., “41 desire these 
(bishops) that amongst themselves 
have a right remorse of God’s 
glory,” p. 68. 

reprove : Ixii. 21, ‘‘athing .. . very 
hard to veprove in her” ; find fault 
with, blame: lxxiL 9. 

repugnant : Ixxxi. 3, ‘‘contrariant or 
repugnant to” ;=opposed : xlviii. 
13, Ixxxi. 6. 

repugnancy: Ixxxi. 3, “ἃ vepugnancy 
or contradiction. ἢ 

resolute: xlvili. 8, “τῆς resolute 
determination of God ” ;= resolved, 
settled. 

resolution: i. 2, ‘‘ those strange and 
unwonted resolutions have grown” ; 
= results: xlviiii 13, ‘‘most 
gracious resolution to die for the 
sins of the whole world ” ;=deter- 
mination, decision. 

respect: vb., xlii. 10, “Sif we respect 
God’s glory within itself” ; lvi. 7, 
‘‘ whether we vesfect Him as God 
or as man” ; Ixxviii. 2, ‘‘ what the 
first inventors respected” :=have 
regard to: xxxiv. 3, lxxxi. 7-16, 
App. 673. 

respect : xxxi. 2, ‘fa work so weighty 
and of such vespfect” ; xxxlil., “ἴῃ 
that vesfect we have already men- 
tioned” ; Ixxii. 2, ‘‘fasting standeth 
men in no stead for any spiritual 
respect”; ‘‘not without great respect 
to the good of the whole church.” 

respective : i. 1, ‘‘ wary and respective 
men” ; xxix. 8, “" maketh men the 
less respective” ;=circumspect. 


Ixxvi. 6, “ὁ γέ,10)»1- 
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rest : xxii. 10, ‘Sit vesteth that” ;= 
it follows. 

restrain: xxi. 2, ‘‘they tie and restrain 
only unto sermons” ;= restrict, 
limit : xxii. 10, xii. 12, Ixvi. 1. 

restraint: Ixii. 3, ‘‘ laws that pro- 
hibit anything with restraint”; 
xxii. 10, ‘‘not with vestrazn¢t to 
the offender only ” :=limitation, re- 
striction of application: xxiii. I, 
lv. 4, Ixil. 17, Ixxx. 2and 5. 

riddance: xlvi. 2, ‘* quick 7zddance 
out of life.” 

room : xxix. 2, ‘* the vooms which they 
held in the Church of Christ” ; 
Ixxvil. 4, ““ vooms of spiritual func- 
tion” ;=office, position: lxvi. I, 
Ixxxi. 6. 

roundly: viii. 4, ‘‘giving them voundly 
to understand.” 

rudiments: xx. 2: quoted from T.C.: 
“the Lord would by these rudz- 
ments and peedagogy teach.” 


Sabboth: xii. 5: always spelt by 
Hooker with an o. 

Sacramentary: Ixvi. 8, ‘‘against 
them whom they term Sacra- 
MERLAFIES| τς SCC) Ds) .378. Te) ΤΟΣ 
Ridley says: ‘‘ they which affirm 
transubstantiation are indeed right 
Sacramentaries and Capernaites.” 
Works (Park. Soc.), 175. 

sallet: Ixxvi. 8, ‘‘a sadle¢ of green 
herbs” ;=salad. 

satyrical: D. 7, ‘‘more than satyrical 
immodesty.” A derivation from 
‘*satyr’? was supposed. 

savour : “they savour 
not” ;=‘‘ do not like.” 

say: lxx. 4, ‘‘ certain tastes and says 
as it were of that final benefit.” 
Cf. Chapman, ‘‘ Atrides with his 
knife took say upon the part 
before.” J//zad, xix. The same 
word as ‘‘assay”;=sample, ex- 
periment. 

schedule: 4). 7, ‘‘the first published 
schedules whereof” ;= pages. 


iororqia tly Nt 
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scholy.: 0s.) ΧΕ τ, ue 5. [ΣΙ 
whereupon to scholy”; make ἃ 
note or paraphrase: Hooker uses 
the verb in III. viii. 

scholy: sd., xxxv. 3, ‘‘ without scholy 
or gloss of ours”: Ixxviil. 2, ‘their 
ordinary scholies”;= Lat. scholzum, 
a note, explanation, or paraphrase. 

school: xvii. 1, ‘‘ when the school 
of God”; the phrase means the 
New Testament writers: xxii. 2, 
“ἐδ their first access to the school 
of Christ” ;=‘‘when they first 
became Christians.” 

scope: Ixv. 20, “‘the scofe... of 
reformation ; Ixxxi. Io, ‘‘ their 
scope was obedience” : =aim. 

secular: xv. 4, ‘‘ secular vanity” ; 
Ixxvi. I, ‘‘ secular happiness” := 
worldly, belonging to this life. 

secure: i. 2, ‘‘the most secze des- 
pisers thereof” ;=careless; Lat. 
SECUrUS. 

sedulity: iii. 1, ‘‘ the faithful σαμεν 
of friendship” ; = anxious care: 
ody 2; ἸΧΧΙΣ. ayy ἸΒΤΘΙΝ ΠῚ 
sédulité, Lat. sedulitas. 

sensible: i. 1, ‘‘sessz6le smart”? ; vi. 2, 
**duties of religion . . . ought to 
have in them . . . a senszble excel- 
lency ” ; xlvili. 11, ‘‘ sessible joy” : 
=perceptible by the senses: Ixv. 
15. In slightly wider sense, lxx. 1, 
““whereby their difference from 
other days may be made sensz6/e.”” 

sensibly : Ixxvii. 14, ‘* things which 
we senstbly perceive” ;=by the 
senses ; with slightly wider mean- 
ing, Ixxviii. 2, ‘‘that which is 
sensibly most eminent in the thing 
signified.” 

sensual: xlvi. 2, ‘against the stream 
of their sezswaZ inclination” ;= 
belonging to the sense or flesh, 
bodily. 

sentence: viii. 3, ‘‘the Jews have a 
sentence of good advice”; vil. I, 
“* their ses¢ence in matter of coun- 
sel”; xv. 5, ‘‘the directest sezz- 
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tence We can give of them”; xxii. 
17, ‘‘ fearful sentences”; xi. 5, 
‘merciless and bloody seséevces.” 
The meaning ranges from ‘‘maxim” 
to ‘‘judicial decision.” Ixii. 14 
and 17, Ixxxi. 2 and 9. 

sequel: D. 9, ‘‘ the seguel of duty on 
our part”; xxii. Io, ‘‘the danger- 
ous segue! of which construction ” ; 
Ixxix. 14, ‘‘the seguel of which 
received opinion” :=result. 

sequester: Ixxvil. 14, ‘‘so far segues- 
tered from all ambition”;  re- 
moved : a translation of sefosztus. 

session: lv. 8; the technical word for 
Christ’s seating of Himself at God’s 
right hand. 

set: xxv. 4, ‘‘that very se¢ and stand- 
ing order ” ;=ordained by law. 

sever : Ixxvili. 10 and 13, =separate. 

several: villi, I, ‘‘in every several 
man’s actions”; xxix. 3, ‘‘attire 
was made several to this purpose” ; 
xiv. I, ‘‘ they had their several for 
heathen nations, their several for 
men, their several for women, ete. 
(six severals)” ; xxx. 11, ‘‘assigned 
unto them in seveva/”’ :=distinct, 
separate. Cf. Ben Jonson, ‘‘ Truth 
lies open to all; it is no man’s 
several.” Discoveries, xxi. 

shape out: xxii. 19, ‘‘let them shage 
us out a good preacher”; meta- 
phorically for ‘‘ define.” 

shift off: xlviii. 6, ‘‘to shz/¢t off this 
example” ;=get rid of, refute. 

simply: ix. 1, ‘‘szmp/ly in itself evil”’: 
in scholastic language a thing was 
said simplictter, without qualifica- 
tion, unconditionally; or secun- 
dum quid, with conditions: xlviii. 
10, li. 3, 1111. 1, Ixviii. 6. Hooker 
paraphrases the word II. i. 4, 
“* simply, without any manner of 
exception, restraint, or distinction, 
teach every way of doing well.” 

sincere: xxii. 2, ‘‘entire and szmcere” ; 
Ixii. 7, ‘‘the only true and szzcere 
church” ; [ΧΙ]. 14, ‘‘ sound and szz- 


cere construction” := Lat. szmcerus; 
pure, genuine: Ixvi. 7. Applied 
to opinion rather than to personal 
character. ‘‘ Szwcerely,” \xii. 14. 

singular: xxii. 7, ‘‘ they tell us that 
profit of reading is s¢zgz/ar, in that, 
etc.” ; Ixxxi. 11, ‘‘ many szmgudar 
and well devised remedies” := 
directed to one special object. In 
Logic the “ singular” term stands 
for one individual. 

singularity: x. 1, ‘‘ where such szz- 
gularity is”; \xi. 1, ‘‘needless 
singularity” :=the being alone in 
an opinion: Barrow has ‘“‘singu- 
larist”’ as a synonym for ‘‘ non- 
conformist.”’ In If. vi. 4 Hooker 
quotes, from Jewel, St. Gregory’s 
words on the title of Universal 
Bishop ;—‘‘ No bishop of Rome 
ever took upon him this name of 
singularity.” 

sith: used by Hooker as an illative 
conjunction: 111. 1, ‘‘szhk fear 
doth grow”’: vii. I. xxi. 3, XXxix. 
2, lvi. 2 and 3. 

sithence: used by Hooker as a pre- 
position or adverb: lii. 1, ‘* s2th- 
ence the Council of Nice”; xxxii. 
2, Ixvi. 3: xv. 4, “long séthence”’; 
xx. II, ‘Sat the first as szthence”’ ; 
KX), αν 2. ΣΝ eo)  ELooker 
therefore illustrates Marsh’s rule 
(Lectures, 584-6) that in the later 
half of the sixteenth century ‘‘ good 
authors .. . used szth only as a 
logical word, an illative,” while 
stthence remained ‘‘confined to 
the signification of time after.” 

skill: i. 3, impersonally, ‘‘it greatly 
skilleth not” ;=makes no differ- 
ence: xlix. 3, liii. 4, xxii. 6. 

skill: Ixxxi. 10, ‘‘their scope was 
obedience, ours is shz//”; 1.6. 
‘their aim was to be obedient, 
ours isto be clever.” So skz/ful, 
Ixxix. 16,=knowing. Cf. Shaks., 
**Folly, doctor-like, controlling 
skill.” Son. 66. 
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sleep: xxii. 20, ‘‘all means else seem 
to sleep and do nothing” ;=be 
inactive. 

slender: Ixvili. 9, ‘to add perfec- 
tection unto slender beginnings ” ; 
=small, imperfect. 

slide: lxv. 6, ‘‘ when they see us in 
danger of s/?ding”’ ; metaphorically 
of sin, as we use ‘“‘ falling” or 
“* slipping.” Contrast Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘‘ siding toward her ocean 
of God and of infinity with a cer- 
tain and silent motion.” Works, 

Salil.) Sek. ὃ, 

slip: Ixxvili. 5, ‘‘by dividing their 
charge into s/zps”; spelt slipes. 

soder: Ixxvi. 9, ‘‘ sodered as it were 
together with the glue of mutual 
assistance’; xxix. 7, ‘‘ thus to soder 
up a broken cause” ;=solder. 

solemnity: Ixxi. 2, ‘* days of scelem- 
nity” ;=annual or regular obser- 
vance ; Lat. sol/ennia; and similarly 
** solemnities” in ὃ 5. 

sophister: ΧΧΙ 12, 
sophist. 

sophisticate: Ixxvii. 14, ‘‘sophestecate 
the true and sincere judgment.” 

sound: vé., (1) literal and trans, xxv. 
2, ‘* we sound forth hymns” ; ΧΙ]. 
12, xxii, 16. (2) metaphorical and 
intrans. ii. I, ‘‘ whatsoever may 
Sound that way; ii. I, xx. 12, 
XXVii. I, Xxxvili. 3; almost=have 
a tendency towards. Cf. Lat. 
sonare; and Whitgift, ‘‘ Neither 
anything sounding that way,” iii. 
160. (3)=to test, lx. 4, “" to sound 
and examine Him.” 

special: Ixxxi. 10, ‘‘ opposition be- 
tween our sfecza/ and the principles 
of common right”: ze. ‘ our 
special right.” 

specialty : 
“* spectalties’’ ; = characteristics of 
the sfeczes. So Sir T. More, ‘‘ The 
spectaltzes whereof do so far-forth 
in the first chapter of this book 
appear.” Works, 105. 


ἴχσν: 15, Ξ 
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speculation’: xxii. 3," °° men’s’. 215 
speculation of the creatures of 
God”; xxxiv. 1, ‘‘to behold God 
by speculation”; \xxii. 2, ‘‘ the 
cause why Moses... did so long 
fast was mere divine speculation ” ; 
Ixxvi. 3, ‘‘ speculation of truth” ; 
Ixv. 15, ‘‘that which the schools in 
speculation have bolted out.” There 
seem three senses (1) vision, (2) 
spiritual vision,—the seer’s vision, 
(3) mental experiment. 

speculative : i. 3, ‘‘ certain speculative 
men”; lxxvii. 14, ‘the method 
of speculative knowledge.” See 
“* speculation ” (3). 

speech: xxxil. 3, ‘‘did then not 
preach when their sfceches were - 


not long”: z.e. ‘‘ when their speak- 
ing was not long.” We should 
say speech. 


spit-venom: il. 2, ‘‘ the spz¢-venom of 
their poisoned hearts.” 

sponge: xix. 2, ‘‘ blemish necessary 
to be sponged ; \xvi. 8, ‘‘ that which 
error rashly uttereth may peradven- 
ture be sponged out” :=erase. Cf. 
Milton, ‘‘ Whether the author... 
shall to the press or to the sfonge.” 
Areop. 12 (Clar. Press, 1874). 

square : Ixv. 11, ‘‘such censures to be 
out of square”; \xxxi. 1, ‘“‘ that 
which must be acknowledged owt 
of square.” 

stain: vd. and sé., iv. I, ‘‘ stained 
with superstition”; Ixxvil. 4, 
stained themselves with heresy” ; 
xxix. I, ‘fare they only in religion 
a stain?” : used metaphorically as 
we use ‘‘ blemish.” 

stand: Ixxix. 3, ‘‘ the exercise whereof 
cannot stand” ;=maintain itself, 
continue: Ixii. 22, ‘‘it standeth with 
no reason” ; Ixxvi. 6, ‘‘it standeth 
... firm and true”; Ixv. 20, ‘‘it 
standeth them upon to beware” ; 
Ixxvi. 6, ‘‘might stazd them zz 
stead” ; \xxil. 2, ““ standeth men 77 
no stead.” 
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stay: τό. and sé., xxxviti. 1, ‘‘apter 
to stay and settle us”; Ixii. 21, 
**for the stay of God’s indignation.” 

stayedness: vii. 3, ‘‘ the love of things 
doth argue stayedness.” 

stews : [Χ]]. 17, ““ stews of idols.” 

Stick: ii. 2, ‘‘they s¢ick not... 
directly to try” ;=hesitate. 

stiff: xii. 1, obstinate : and xxix. 3, 
*“to stand οὐχ upon these pro- 
babilities ” ; = obstinately. 

stint: Ixxvi. 4, ‘‘ without s¢zzz” ; from 
a root meaning to blunt :=stop, 
limit. 

stir: vi. 2, ‘‘though public ordinances 
be not strred” ;=move, put in 
motion: xlii. 2, ‘‘to s¢#érv again in 
a matter so composed” ;=move, 
put themselves in motion, take 
action. 

stomach : xlii. 2, ‘‘ through envy and 
stomach” ;=anger, impatience. 

stormingly: Af. 689, = angrily, 
fiercely. 

stream: xlii. 3, ‘*but such was the 
stream of those times”; xlvi. 2, 
“*the stream of their sensual in- 
clination ” ;=compelling tendency. 
Shaks. has, ‘‘ We see which way 
the stream of time doth run,” 
2 Hen. IV. iv. τ. 70; and “‘The 
stream of his dispose.” 707. and 
Cr. li. 3. 174. 

study: Ixxii. 18, ‘‘ where riotousness 
hath been study”; Ixxviii. 2, 
‘they which have their study to 
search more diligently such mat- 
ters”; Ixxxi. 10, ‘‘their chiefest 
study was the exercise of piety ” ;= 
eager aim or effort; cf. Lat. stadium. 

sufferances: xlviii. 8,=sufferings: 
quoted by Hooker from T. C. 
Shaks. has the plur. z Hen. JV. 
Vento HL 

subalternation: Ixxiii. 2; ‘unless 
there were szdalternation between 
them (husband and wife)”; a 
metaphor from logic: propositions 
are opposed subalternately when 


their subject and predicate are the 
same but differ in quantity. 

substance: used in two technical 
senses ; (1), explained li. 1; the 
three Persons of the Godhead are 
of one substance, = substantia, in 
the Athanasian Creed. Hooker’s 
conception is shewn by his use of 
consubstantial as equivalent to co- 
essential, and by his comparison of 
the substance of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit to the ‘‘ nature” which 
individuals like Peter and Paul 
equally possess. (2), explained 
lvili. 2; the sadstance of Sacra- 
ments=(qa) the grace offered, and 
(4) the element which signifies the 
grace, and (c) the word which 
states what is done by the element: 
thus Cartwright (Ixii. 14) denied 
that ‘‘the minister is of the szd- 
Stance of the Sacrament.” Hooker 
also uses swéstance in its ordinary 
sense, Ixxviii. 2. 

suing: Ikxxvii. Io, 
suings” ;=seeking. 

suit : xx. 9, ‘to make confusedly all 
the residue of ome suzt” =attend- 
ance: vassals under feudal law 
owed ‘‘ suzt and service” to their 
lords: so Shaks. ‘‘ Give notice to 
such men of sort and szz¢ as are to 
meet him.” 117. for M. iv. 4. το. 

supple: Ixviii. 11, ‘‘ suppled with 
that oil” ;=make supple. 

suppage : Ixxii. 6, ‘‘ for suppage, salt” ; 

supposal: Ixxxi. 10, ‘‘upon surmise 
or vain szpposal” ;=supposition. 

sup up: lxii. 14, ‘‘ wherefore swf they 
up their words again?” 

surcease: Ixxi. 9, ‘fall do rest and 
surcease labour” ; and in Ixxi. 8, 
“* surcease from labour.” <A legal 
term: consult Dean Church’s 
Glossary. 

surmise: xlii. 9, ‘‘a frivolous and 
false surmise”; lvi. 13, ‘no such 
kind of gross surmise” ;=supposi- 
tion ; lxxxi. 10; so Shaks. ‘‘ Func- 
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tion is smothered in surmise,” 
Mace iis 3... Take the:, verb = to 
suppose, Ixxviil. 8, ‘“‘by szrmis- 
img incompatible offices.” 

suspense : Ixxil. 8, “leaving this in 
suspense, as a thing not altogether 
certainly known ;” =doubt. 

sway: xlii. 3, ‘‘all became subject to 
the sway of time’’; Ixxix. 1, ‘‘the 
sway they have in the world.” 

swerve: always spelt swarve in 
Hooker ; vii. 1, xvii. 5, used meta- 
phorically, = deviate. 


tempt: Ixxvi. 6, ‘‘by the issues of 
all tempts ” ;=attempt. 

tender: Ixxxi. 16, ‘‘as they zender 
the very honour of Jesus Christ” ;= 
hold dear, take tender care of. So 
Shaks., ‘‘ Zezder yourself more 
dearly.” Ham. i. 3. 107. 

terrible: Ixvi. 9, ‘‘three ¢errible 
points ”; = used as an_ ironical 
superlative. 

testification : xxxvi. 3, ‘‘ visible ¢es¢z- 
fication of our blessed communion 
with Him”; xxxix. 1, ‘‘ partly 
testificattons and partly inflamma- 
tions of all piety ” :=proof, sign, 
witnessing ; Ixxii. 14, Ixxv. 4. 

testify: Ixxv. 4, ‘‘the most effectual 
means to ¢estify .. . true re- 
ligion ”’ ;= bear witness to. 

tie: xx. 2, ‘the anointing of Aaron 
and his sons ¢zed them to the office 
of the priesthood for ever ” ;=con- 
nect, fasten: but used generally in 
more abstract metaphor : lx. 6, ‘‘ or 
God . . . “ed to save any in mere 
regard of their parents’ belief” ; 
Xxvill. 2, ‘fa thing whereunto they 
will ¢ze their minister ;” Ixxxi. 5, 
**no man being ¢zed unto impossi- 
bilities” : =compel, enforce: xxi. 2, 
*“the same they ¢ze and restrain 
only unto sermons” ; lx. 6, ‘‘ grace 
is not absolutely ¢ze@ unto Sacra- 
ments : = limit, confine. See Ixxviii. 
10; XXKV AG yA LKVINI ΟῚ LREX,| 4. 


tolerable: xv. 3, ‘‘ the state of Chris- 
tian affairs being ¢olerable”’; Ixxvi. 
5, ‘‘and their faults ¢olerable”:= 
able to be borne, bearable: vi. 2, 

touch: vd, (1) xx. 6, “‘some things 
which Zouwched the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself” ; xxii. 
18, ‘‘ purposes that Zouch as well us 
as them”:=concern, have to do 
with ; the present participle in this 
sense becomes a preposition, liv. 
10, ‘‘ ouching this point ; xviii. 8, 
Ixvill. 9. (2) iv. 1, “1 the Church 
of England did . . . as justly 
deserve to be touched” ; = hurt, 
injure. Shaks. is fond of the word ; 
consult Schmidt’s Lexicon. 

touch: sd., li. 3, ‘‘a true, a natural, 
and a sensible ¢ouch of mercy.” 
Cp. Shaks., ‘* One ¢owch of nature,” 
Lrvand Cr. 11. 23. 17515 ἡ 950 ἘΣΦ 
cellent a ¢ouch of modesty.” Zw. 
NEI 1 15: 

toy: lix. 3, ‘‘ disguised with the Zoy 
of novelty”; Ixxvi. 8, “" ¢oys and 
trifles” :=flimsy pretext, trifling 
matter. 

toyish: lxiv. 1, ‘‘ foolish, ¢oyzsh, and 
profane mockery”; and 4, ‘“‘is it 
toyish that the Church ” ;=trivial. 
So Whitgift : ‘‘ fond and éoyzsh dis- 
tinctions,” ii. 427. 

tract: Ixii. 6 and Ixxviii. 5, ‘‘ tract of 
time” ;=lapse, flow. 

tractable: xlvili. 13, ‘‘them that are 
tractable.” 

tragedy: xlii. 5, ‘‘throughout the 
course of that long tragedy”: 
where the Arian controversy is 
meant: xlvili. 8, ‘‘the course of 
that whole ¢ragedy”: where 
Christ’s passion and death are re- 
ferred to. 

tragical: D. 6, “‘by some ¢ragical 
execution ’: Ixxvi. 5, ‘‘ doth not 
afterwards feel any ¢vagzca/ altera- 
tion such as might cause them to 
be a spectacle of misery to others.” 
Cf. the use of *‘ tragedy.” 
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train: D. 6, ‘‘ thus were they ‘rained 
by fair ways” :=entice, lead. 
tread: Ixv. 9, ‘‘trveadeth them 
down” ;=brings them into con- 
tempt. 

travail: xxi. 3, Ixxxi. 2,=lJabour: 
but Ixxviii. 7, ‘‘betaking them- 
selves to ¢vavat/”; and lxxxi. 6, 
‘six years’ travail following ” ;= 
travel, journeying. In Ixxviii. 11 
Hooker spells ‘‘travaillers,” al- 
though the word means those that 
journey. 


trencher-mates: ii. 2. 


tutor : Ixxiii. 5, =guardian. 


un: the middle English and Anglo- 
Saxon negative prefix (=Lat. zm, 
Gr. ἀν, a; orig. ἀνα) is frequent in 
composition for a later 7: lxviil. 
9, ‘‘uncapable ” ; Ixxxi. 14, “΄ wn- 
constant’; Ixxv. 4, ‘‘ w#decent” ; 
Ixviii. 9, ““ wdistinctly”; Ixxvii. 
4, ‘‘umexpedient”; i. I, ‘‘an- 
partial’; ix. 3, ‘‘w#perfect”; i. 
3, ‘unresistible” ; Ixxxi. 1, ““272- 
satiable”; xxv. 5, ‘‘assufferable” ; 
Ixxxi. 5, ‘‘ zesufficient.” 

unconscionable: Ixxxi. 1, ‘‘umcon- 
sctonable absence from the cures 
whereof men have charge” ;=not 
to be grasped by the conscience: 
inconceivable rather than unreason- 
able. Milton, ‘‘ His giantship is 
gone somewhat crestfallen, Stalking 
with less zconscionable strides.” 





unindifferent : Ixxxi. 11, ‘‘ over par- 
tial and wnindifferent.” 

unskilfulness : lxii. 2 ; used to trans- 
late ἀγνόημα. 

unstained: i. 2, ‘* pure and unstained 
religion” ;=unpolluted. 

unstrengthened : viii. 4, ‘‘ neither of 
capacity so weak nor so wnstrength- 
ened.” 

upshot: ἰχν. 12, ‘‘as for their last 
upshot of all towards this mark ” ; 
the upshot was the final shot which 
decided a match in archery: Shaks. 
has it metaphorically, ‘‘In this 
upshot.” Ham. v. 2. 368. 

ure: Ixxiii. 8, ‘‘ that it may be more 
put in wre” ;= practice, use. From 
O.F. eure, uevre, which is Lat. 
opera. Not from Lat. wsus. 

use: vd., Ixvii. 3, ‘‘such inflamed 
motions of delight and joy as divine 
graces use to raise”’;=is wont: D. 
2, ii. 4. The M.E. noun wse means 
custom. 

usurp: Ixxvii. 12;=to take without 
legal right. The Latin wsurpare= 
to enjoy, to use; in legal language, 
to obtain: without a had sense. 
But in post-Augustan writers the 
legal sense of to get by having, 
without legal right, becomes com- 
mon. The Elizabethans use the 
word sometimes in the wider sense 
of ‘‘ take,” and sometimes in the 
stricter sense of ‘‘ take by use, not 
by right.” 


Sam. Ag. 1245. usurpation; Ixxvii. 12,=a taking 
unconsonant : li. 3, ‘‘a thing wzcon- without legal right. 

sonant”’ ;=not agreeing. Utopian: xxxvi. 4, “‘such subtle 
underhand: adv., xxxv. 2, ‘‘ whereby opinions as few but Ufopzans are 

the church wzderhand, through a likely to fall into we in this climate 

kind of heavenly fraud.” do not greatly fear.” Whitgift 
underset : xv. 5, ‘‘to wnderset it with speaks of, ‘‘ your Utopica/ jests” 

good pillars ” ; = ‘‘columnas Eccle- (ii. 167). 


sie substruunt.” 
undoubted : xxiii., “the most «#- vehemency: Ixxxi. 13,=vehemence. 
doubted means we can use.” very: the word is used because of its 
unforcible: Ixv. 9, ‘‘ unfit or wx- root sense of true to call attention 
forcible” ;=without force. to the essence or real nature of the 
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word it is joined with: ii. 1, ‘‘ that 
this is the very radical cause of their 
atheism”; xlvii. 2, ‘‘the wery 
natural root whereof”: here the 
meaning is almost=true. It thus 
insists upon the word it qualifies as 
used in its strict and only in its 
strict sense: Ui. 4, ‘‘mingleth 
itself with the rites even of very 
divine service”; xlvili. 13, ““ very 
ease itself is death to the wicked ”; 
Ixxvii. 10, ““1ἴ may be both in re- 
verence shunned, and of very de- 
votion longed for”: here the 
“‘very” means ‘‘divine service 
only,” ‘‘ease only,” ‘devotion 
only.” This use sometimes makes 
“very ”=mere: Ixxix. I, ‘‘to do 
Him honour withtheir very goods”; 
Ixxxi. 12, ‘‘ whether it were of 
necessity or even of very careless- 
ness”: sometimes it emphasises 
the nature of its noun ironically ; 
Ixxii. 15, ‘‘that God’s very angels 
in heaven are but angels.” 

vice-agent: xli. 1; translates 270- 
curator:=one who acts under 
another. 

vice-gerent: xv. 4, ‘‘ kings His wece- 
gerents in this world”; xxxix. 2, 
“*to Trajan the emperor, his own 
vicegerent these affrmeth.” O.F. 
vecegerent. 

visage: lxxxi. 14, ‘‘ if it please them 
to behold the visage of these collec- 
tions in another glass” = ‘‘ meaning 
of these facts from another point of 
view.” 

vizard : ii. 2, ‘‘ they stick not some- 
time in other men’s persons, yea 
sometime without any wizard at 
all;”’=mask, in allusion to meaning 
of Lat. persona. 

void: Ixii. 12, ‘‘is by the fourth sort 
of men vozded”’; = make of no effect, 
nullify. 

voyage: lxxix. 7, ‘‘if God will keep 
me in this voyage”? ;=journey. Both 
G. and B.B. have ‘‘ journey” here. 


vulgar: Ixv. 11, ‘‘nor make it (the 
use of the sign of the Cross) so 
vulgar as the custom heretofore 
hath been” ;=usual, in common 
use. So Puttenham, ‘‘ Our intent 
is to make this art (poetry) vzlgar 
for all Englishmen’s use.” Art of 
Poeste, 19: and Shaks., ‘‘As naked 
as the vudgar air.” K. Jo. il. 1. 


387. 


wade : Ixvii. 4, literally; ‘‘ they had 
at that time a sea of comfort and 
joy to wade zz”: metaphorically, 
Ixv. 13, “Sif ... we may but pro- 
bably think they have waded with. 
out error” ;=to make an enquiry 
or investigation: and Ixxxi. 4, ‘‘by 
them least thought upon that wade 
altogether 7 the two first kinds of 
general directions.” See also D. 3, 
*‘ myself have thought it convenient 
to wade thorough the whole cause.” 

want: Ixvii. 1, ‘‘that diet which if 
we want we cannot live ”;=lack : 
Ixxvi. 5, ‘‘many things which 
greater persons can hardly want” ; 
=do without: Ixxxi. 11, “845 no 
ministers if the faculty of sermons 
want”? ;=be wanting. 

wave: xliii. 5, ‘‘the truth is they 
wave in and out, no way sufficiently 
grounded.” 

wean: Ixxi. 8: spelt wazwved in A. 
and Bodl. MS. 

wearisome: Ixxxi. 8, ‘‘ through a 
wearisome contempt of their per- 
sons.” 

weed: xxix. 3, the weed which we 
mean he defendeth not”; Ixx. 4, 
“the weed of ordinary toil and 
travail’: =garment, attire. 

well-willer: Ixxii. 14, Ixxvi. 2;= 
well-wisher. ‘‘ Be ruled by your 
well-willers.” Merry Wives, i. τ. 
72. 

what: Ixxviii. 12, ““τυλαΐ should I 
mention laymen”: translating, 
‘* guid commemorem laicos ἢ ἢ 
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whatsoever: Ixxxi. 13, ‘‘to covet 
speedy redress of those things 
whatsoever whereby, etc.” 

wind: Ixviii. 8, ‘‘make it easy for 
such kind of persons to wzad them- 
selves out of the law.” 

wit :=intelligence, γαζίο or reason: 
ix 45x. I) xx ro; “the wt of 
man”; xxix. 3, ‘‘so far as we have 
wet to conceive”; xxii. 5, ‘‘ dis- 
course of wzf and reason,” (see 
‘‘discourse”’) ; xli. 4, ‘‘graces both 
of wit and learning”; Ixxxi. 15, 
*‘might argue. . . more presump- 
tion perhaps than wz.” In plural, 
iii. 3, ‘‘the restless z2/s of the 
Grecians ”; iv. I, ‘‘we serve the 
living God, as near as our w2¢ts can 
reach unto the knowledge thereof” ; 
Ixxi. 7, ‘those whose wfs are too 
glorious” ;=intelligence, minds: 
used also in personal sense, Ixxx. 
5, ‘‘ choice wets... may enter into 


that vocation . . . for which ¢hey, 
etc.” ; xx. 9, ‘* when w¢s possessed 
either with disdain or dislike . . . 
have set them up as ¢hezr mark to 
sport at.” 

witty: lix. 4, “‘attain ... to be 
thought w2¢ty but with ill advise ”; 
subtle, intelligent. Cf. Chr. Let. 
“the wzttySchoolmen have seduced 
you.” 

work : xxxv. 2, ‘* that good affection 
which things of smaller account 
have once se¢ on work.” 

worth: D. 1, ‘‘take in good worth”; 
=in good value, and so, in good 
part. So Latimer, ‘‘it becometh 
me to take it in good worth.” 2 
Serm. bef. Ed. V1. 

wring: xxix. 3, ‘which answer wring- 
eth out of Jerome and Chrysostom 
that which their words will not 
gladly yield” ;=squeeze or twist, 
used metaphorically. 


ADDENDA. 


his : Ixii. 5, ‘‘ Novatianus his conceit”; 
Ixxix. 16, ‘‘Glaucus his change”: 
Hooker apparently supposed this 
his to be a fuller form of the pos- 
sessive. But he drops the s 
altogether when it is not sounded ; 
iv. 3, ‘‘for distinction sake,” and 
in xiii. 1 he even has ‘‘ conscience 
sake.” 

infringe: Ixxx. 9, =invalidate. 

pease: “422. 625, = weight. 

refell: “422. 679, =refute. 


the: xxix. 6, ‘fa thing which in ¢he 
own nature ”; similarly in Ben Jon- 
son, Discov. 71, ‘*‘ No member of 
his speech but consisted of ¢4e own 
graces”, is probably the right 
reading. ‘‘Its”’ was not yet used. 

treatable: xlvi. 1, ‘‘a kind of ¢veat- 
able dissolution”; Ixxix. 16, ‘‘to 
grind ¢veatably the church”; = 
gentle, mild: Hooker makes it a 
synonym of smooth. In Chaucer 
it means, tractable, docile. 
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[The black Ciarendon type refers to the pages of the Prolegomena, for which 
Roman numerals are used in the text. 


The small Roman numerals in the 


Index refer to the chapters of the Zccles¢astical Polity, Book V. Except 
in special cases notes are referred to by the page. ] 
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Abstract, The: arguments of, 5533 
538; 544, n. 9; 568; 569. 

Act of Jurisdiction (1 Eliz. c. 1.) : 59. 
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and ἢ. 36. 
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132, ἢ. 43 579. 

Adrumetum : 677. 
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Aerius: 434; 4483; 509. 

Agatharcides: 429. 

Aglionby, Mr. : 70. 

Agrippinus: 306 and n. 12. 

Alcidamas: 108. 

Alexander, of Alexandria: 239. 

Alford, Dean ; 496, n. 18. 

All adversity, prayer against : xlviil. ; 
Fater, st possibile, 211 ; breadth of 
Scripture, 213; 3 objections to, 
214; logic of the prayer, 219-222. 

All may find mercy, prayer that: 
xlix ; Christ’s death for all, 227; 
Prosper of Aquitaine, 228. 

Allen, Cardinal: 119; 649, ἢ. 37; 
650; 654. 

Alvey, R.: 22; 55. 

Amboise, peace of: 136. 


Ambrose: 313 124; 1723; 173; 180; 
2753 290; 328; 4343 445 (2). 

Ammonius: 405. 

Anabaptists : 312; 329-30. 

Anastasius, Bibliothecarius: 296, n. 
33 539. 

Anastasius, Pope: 147. 

Angels: 621. 

Answer, etc.: (Whitgift’s): 82-4. 

Antiochus: no homilies under, 74-6. 

Antiquity : value of its judgment, vii. 

Apocrypha: xx.; Jeromeand Rufinus 
on, 80; a marginal border to 
Scripture, 83; its use, 85-6; dis- 
tinguished from Canonical Scripture, 
87; Jerome’s counsel, 88. 

Apollinaris : 235, n. 1; 250 (2). 

Apostolic Canons: 389, ἢ. 8; 491. 

Apostolical Constituttons : 147 3 303. 

Apuleius: 441. 

Aquinas: 118; 354; 204; 261; 
264; 277 (2); 2833; 291; 122; 
3293 334; 335; 3363 354 and 
De 325 1559... 08} 212, ΖΟΝΣ 
490; 6373 644 ; 653-4: 672 ; 678. 

Arianism: 186-7; 191; T.C. thinks 
quenched, 195-7. 

Aristophanes: 455. 

Aristotle<\14); 155) 17/5) 20: 39.» 
49; 413; 56; 100; 158; 168; 
283; 346 (3); 3473 350; 3593 
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408; 4135 4333 454; 483; 507; 
562; 564; 568; 569; 628; 657 
(4). 

Arnoldus, Carnotensis: 267, n. 32; 
268 ; 275; 381 (2); 382 (5) ; 383; 
386 ; 387: 406. 

Athanasius: 48; 2393 2473 493. 

Athanasius, Creed of: 185-9; a 
necessary bulwark, 190; 190, n. 
12; usefulagainst Arianism, 195-7. 

Atheism : ii. ; two kinds, 20; of the 
trencher-mate, 21; of the politician, 
22-4; 584-6. 

Attire, of ministers: 63-5; xxix. ; con- 
troversy under Ed. VI., 136, n. 13 
pamphlets concerning, 137, n. I; 
Jerome on, 137 ; Chrysostom, 138 ; 
Puritan objections tosurplice, 140-1, 
n. 21; their inconsistencies, 143; 
their disobedience, 145 520. 

Augustine of Canterbury : 467, n. 5. 

Augustine : 425 53 (2); 72; 793 83; 
110; 1533 1543 156; 162 (2); 
1725) 203 ΠΟ ΣΙ» 220 (2): 
221; 233; 246; 2473; 254; 255; 
257; 259; 270; 273; 289; 295; 
296 ; 299: 3003; 305(2); 307 (2); 
318; 319; 320 (2); 321; 330; 
3313 332 (2); 3343 336; 3373 
363 ; 364; 408; 415; 432; 4343 
4443 471; 478; 480; 485; 486; 
494; 566; 567; 589 (2); 602; 
636; 645; 649 (5) ; 650 (3) ; 6625 
663; 665; 669; 676; 677-9; 
686-7. 

Averroes: 590-1 (4). 

Aylmer, Bishop: 20; 105, and n. 91. 

Azo: 299, n. 13. 


B. 
Babington, Bishop: 611. 
Bacon, Sir N.: 58; 65; 67; 69; 
93-4, 
Bancroft, R.: 
1353 518. 
Baptism: lviii.-lxvi. Substance of, 
lviii.; 3 things make up, 278; 
necessity of by Scripture, lix. ; 70. 
lil. 5, 281-2; necessity of outward 


78; 106; 46; 55; 
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baptism, lx. ; outward sign an in- 
strument, 284; necessity of miti- 
gated, 288; ‘‘baptism of blood,” 
289; Valentinian, 290; case of 
infants, 291-2; danger of neglect- 
ing, 293; things in baptism that 
have been dispensed with, Ikxi. ; 
times of, 295; legislation of 
Justinian and Leo, 297; by any 
man in case of necessity, 297; 
private baptism, 300-1 ; by women, 
Ixii. ; baptism rubric, 302, ἢ. 1 and 
122; Clement, 303; illegally be- 
stowed may be valid, 304 ; iteration 
always abhorred, 305; Novatian, 
306 ; by heretics, 307 ; Donatism, 
309-11; Anabaptists, 312; Cal- 
vinists demand vocation, 3133 
T. C.’s uncertainty, 315; validity 
of, 316-18; Augustine, 319-20; 
grace of, 321; circumcision, 322, 
334; Sephora, 323; interroga- 
tories in, Ixiii.; the double promise, 
328 ; objections to interrogatories, 
Ixiv.; a mockery to infants, 330; 
Augustine’s opinion, 331; God- 
parents, 335, 338; bap. ordained 
in favour of mankind, 336; found- 
lings, 337; Roman rites, 340, ἢ. 1 ; 
sign of the Cross in, lxv. ; Cross 
on Martyrs, 348; the brazen ser- 
pent, 3533; Confirmation, Ixvi. ; 
baptism of heretics, 366, n. 20; 
616-8. 

Barrow, Henry: quoted, 46-7; his 
attack upon churches, 54; 553 563 
6; 120: 

Barrowists: 582-3. 

Basil: 34; 36; 535 61; 124; 145; 
165. OO ent 2; 1007} ἘΠῚ: 174: 
181 ; 191 ; 194; 286; 403. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal : 118 ; 119, and 
n. 38; 3775 651 3 654-5; 662. 

Bernard: 115; 287; 289; 290; 
653. 

Beza, T. de: 65; 73; 74; 18.-9; 110; 
141; 1963 3153 330; 340, n. 2; 
403 3 623-5; 627. 

Bidding Prayer: 465, n. 3. 
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Biel, Gabriel: 277, n. 2; 291. 

Bills: for Church reform, 68; 71; 
95. 

Bilson : 203. 

Bishops: 66; 68; 70-3; 81, and n. 
45; 94-5; 99; 102, n. 80. 

Boethius: 3233; 3473 459. 

Book of Common Order: 53. 

Book of Disctpline (Frankfort) : 54-5. 

Book of the Form of Common Prayers ; 
93: 0: 62» 5.35. ἢ.}2: 

Book of the Westerns: 235, n. 2. 

Bowing at name of Jesus: 147, n. 5. 

Brentz, J.: 109, n. 7. 

Brés, Guy de: 54. 

Bridges, John: 92; 1153 1553 3043 
360. 

Bridges, R.: 413. 

Brief and plain Declaration: 106, n. 
93. See Learned Discourse. 

Brief Discourse of the Troubles, etc. : 
50, n. 2; 54-5. 

Bristow, R.: 596. 

Brow : 346-7. 

Brownists : 582. 

Bucer, Martin: 117, and ἢ. 343 141; 
330: πὶ ΠΡ 1340. ἢ. 12551372563 
428; 461. 

Bullinger : 63; 141; 377; 428. 

Burchardus, Bishop: 313, n. 27. 

Burial, rites of: Ixxv. ; Jewish, 470; 
474; funeral sermons, 471-3 and 
Nn. 13; 475. 


CG: 

Celestine, Pope: 678. 

Czesar = τὴς 

Cajetan, Cardinal: 291, n. 3. 

Calvin: cancelled note by Hooker 
upon, 34, n. 9; 51-2; 57; 109; 
112, and n. 14; 197; 1983; 201; 
203 3 222-3; 227 ; 280; 282; 283; 
287 ; 2945 299; 301; 320, n. 40; 
322 3/3265) 3285.» 300)» Γ3673..3785 
380; 412; 427 ; 473; 590; 621-7; 
629; 641; 668. 

Camden, W.: on G. Cranmer, 577. 

Canon Law: 36; 47; 83; 280; 313 
(2) ; 3535 467. 
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Canus, Melchior: 82, n. 36. 

Cardan, Jerome: 23, n. 7. 

Cartwright, Thomas: 79; 84-9; 91; 
his authorship of 2 Admon., 132, 
ΠΣ 1, 

Cassander, George : 118, and ἢ. 35; 
291, n. 33. 

Cassian: 37; 338; 639. 

Cassiodorus: 52. 

Castol, Jean: 30. 

Casulanus: 444. 

Catechisms: 673; of the Jews, 67, 
nm. 5 

Catechumens: 68, n. 8. 

Cawdry, R.: 368, n. 25. 

Cecil, Sir W., afterwards Lord Burgh- 
ley: 57; 59; 62; 65; 66; 86; 
96-7; 101. 

Cedrenus: 182, ἢ. 7. 

Ceremonies: see Rites. 

Character: indelible, 490 and n, 2. 

Chemnitz, Martin: 109, n. 7; 369, 
τὴν 201s 377: 

Christ : see Incarnation. 

Christian Letter: characterised, 
86; 119; Hooker’s notes on, 
LOS 7; 052 ΘΕ; 220, 225-705 
273-43 279; 3333 376-8; 526-7; 
589-99; 601-3; 621; 623-35; 
641-2. 

Chrysostom: 126; 138; 250; 488; 
490 ; 561. 

Chrysostom, Liturgy of: 147. 

Church: authority of in rites, viii. ; 
the visible, 395-7 ; 605. 

Church, Dean: his Edition of Zcc/. 
Pol Books) se 15/5141 586. 
passim in Glossary; revision of 
Hooker’s Works, 15, and passin. 

Church, English: three-fold blot 
on, 549; six ways to improve, 
573- 

Church of Rome: 394; 401; 606. 

Churching: lxxiv. ; implies no un- 
holiness in childbirth, 466 ; Canon 
Law on, 467; veil and offerings, 
468. 

Churchman, Joan: Hooker’s wife, 
21. 
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Churchman, John: Hooker’s father- 
in-law, 21; 32, n. 38. 

Cicero: 42; 116; 459; 525; 531; 
536; 622. 

Civil Law: 67; 280 (2); 282; 288; 
2943 295; 297 (2); 304; 311: 
318 (3); 322; 334 (2); 336; 406; 
462 ; 463(2); 529 (2); 530: 531; 
5423 547 (2); 5553 569. 

Clement ; Zfistle of, 303; Constitu- 
Ζζογ15, 303. 

Clericus : 517, n. 33. 

Code, Theodosian: 143 311. 

Codes) 127. N.) 93, 31S 5 41d 34203 
430; 4313 502. 

Collects : 207, n. I. 

Commination Service: 450. 

Commission, Ecclesiastical: 61 ; 64; 
66; 74; 80; 95; 101. 

Common Prayer, Book of : objections 
to, xxvii. ; popish and not reformed, 
XXVill. ; easiness of its use, ΧΧΧΙ. ; 
said to maintain ignorance, 1513 
length of it, xxxii.; Service lasts 
two hours, 155 and n. 10; shred- 
dings of prayer in, xxxiii. ; lessons 
intermingled, xxxiv.; prayers 
for earthly things in, xxxv.; 
frequency of Lord’s Prayer, 1623 
saying after minister, 
manner of reading the Psalms, 

music with Psalms, 

saying ‘‘by course,” 
XXKIX..5 the chants, xl. ;, Litany, 
xli.; history of Litany, 180-3; 
called ‘‘ processions” and ‘‘ roga- 
tions,” 182; perfection of English 
Litany, 184; the Creeds, xlii. ; 
want of particular thanksgivings, 
xliii. ; five unsound points, xliv.- 
xlix. 

Communicatio Idiomatum : 
240; 243 and n. 6. 

**Complements”: 343, ἢ. 9. 

Confessto: 82, n. 34. 

Confirmation: Ixvi.; imposition of 
hands in Scripture, 362-4; sever- 
ing of confirmation from baptism, 
365; use for heretics, 366; a sacra- 


XXXV1. 9 


XXXVI. 5 
XXXViil. ; 


109-10 ; 


mental complement, 367; neglect 
of by clergy, 369; three ‘‘ terrible 
points,” 370-1, 123. 

Consubstantiation : 371. 

Controversies: kinds of, 3; danger 
of domestical, 4; inconveniences 
of religious, 6. 

Convocation : 63; 80. 

Cooper, T. : 76-7; 105; his 4dmonz- 
tion, 87, τ. 2; 70; attacked by 
Martin, 86; 136; 304; 608. 

Coppinger, Edmund: 581; 625. 

Corpus Christi College: condition 
in Hooker’s time, 16; 17. 

Cosin, R. : 23. 

Councils: Laodicea, 75; 77; 78; 
81; Vaux, 75; 78; 81; Cologne, 
75; 82; 183; of Gelasius, 80; 82; 
Carthage, 81 (2) ; 294 ; 2993 451: 
458; Toledo, 91; Orleans, 183; 
Arles, 307; Braga, 389; Chalce- 
don, 545; Orange, 646; Mileve, 
646. 

Courts, Ecclesiastical: 98. 

Covell, W. : 634, n. 235. 

Cowel: 529. 

Cox, Bishop: 129; 472. 

Cranmer, Archbishop: 48; 
and n. 21. 

Cranmer, G.: pupil of Hooker, 17 ; 
19; 33; his Letter, 34-5; text of 
it, App. I. 

Creighton, Bishop: 97; 98. 

Crichton, the Jesuit: 316, n. 34. 

Crisom: 468, n. 9. 

Cross: primitive use of sign of, 340 ; 
Aquinas on adoration of, 354-53 
Puritan contempt of, 356. 

Cujas, Jacques: 14, n. 4. 

Curtius: 531. 

Custom : its worth, 343; 342. 

Cyprian: 20; 68; 78; 110; 163; 
206; 285 ; 289; 301; 306; 310; 
319; 3473 348 (2); 350; 3643 
365; 4043 471; 491; 510; 546; 
599 ; 635. 

See Arnoldus Carnotensis. 

Cyril: 236; 239; 242; 245; 268 
(2); 383. 


113-4, 
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D. 

Damascenus ; 2323 2333 2403 243; 
244; 672. 

Damasus, Pope: 235; 295. 

Damasus, Canonist: 314, n. 
406. 

Dante: 407, n. I. 

**Dare not ask,” prayer for things 
which we: xlvii.; not servile, 
207, n. 1; 208. 

Davila: 455. 

Deacon: see Minister. 

Death, sudden : prayer against, xlvi. ; 
to be dreaded by most, 206. 

Defence of the Godly Muintsters: 
518. 

Defence, etc. (Whitgift’s) : 89-91. 

Demosthenes: 536. 

De Rémusat: quoted on Hooker, 
42-3. 

Dering, E.: his praise of Book of 
Common Prayer, 133; his career, 
1345 π' 5s 

Descent, into Hell: 202-3. 

D’Ewes: 477. 

Diocletian: overthrows churches, 58. 

Dion Cassius : 356; 428; 429. 

Dionysius, Areopagitica: 166; 226 
(2); 246; 407, n. 13 509; 5983 
648. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria: 
308 and n. 20. 

Dionysius of MHlalicarnassus: 457; 
464; 571. 

Disciplina Ecclesie Sacra: 98, n. 62. 

Disciplinarians: bitterness of, 25; 
necessity of answering, 26. 

Discipline: 1, ἢ. 2; the plot of, 7. 

Discourse of Justification, 24-5. 

Dispensing power: necessity of, ix. 5 
42. 

Donatists: 301-2; 309-11. 

Durandus: 47. 


27; 


E. 


Ecclesiastice Discipline... Explt- 
catio, 92, n. 61. See Lull and 
plain, εἴς. 
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Ecclesiastical Polity: composition of, 
27 ; summary of, 38-9; summary of 
Book 1., 38, n. 1; Books VI.-VIII., 
27, n. 23; style of, 41-4; Book v., 
45-6; 49; Book I., 46; criticised 
in Chr. Let., 629-32. 

Elias, Levita: 76, ἢ. 153 461. 

Elisius, N.: 291, n. 3. 

Elizabeth, Queen: 64; 69; 72-3; 95. 

Endowments: Ixxix.; due to God, 
521: 

Epiphanius: 87; 299 and n. 15; 
446; 4483 509; 513. 

Epistle, Dedicatory: 1-9. 

Erasmus: 116, n. 333; 290. 

Etymologicon Magnum: 506 

Eucharist, the: 107-20; summary of 
Hooker’s chaps. 50-7, 67, 107-8; 

his view of the Commuumnicatto zdzo- 
matum, 109-10 ; the presence in the 
worthy receiver, 112 ; debt to Cran- 
mer and Jewel, 113; use of Gou- 
lart, 114; use of the De Coena 
Dominzt, 115; his Azrentcor, 116-7 ; 
kinship to Cassander, 118; his 
relation to Saravia, 120, n. 39; 
Ixvii. ; grace of continues life, 
371; Zwingli upon, 372; the 
only point in controversy, 373; 
disciples not curious about, 374 : 
the outward signs are causes instru- 
mental, 375; the real presence, 
where, 376; what all accept, 378 ; 
Lutheran and Papist views, 380; 
views of antiquity, 381-3; 3 views 
summarised, 384; manner how 
immaterial, 385; faults found in 
our rite by Puritans, Ixviii.; six 
noted, 389; Papists compelled, 
387-8; 397, n. 27; kneeling at, 
392; Papists admitted to, 394-9; 
fewness of communicants, 401 ; all 
present should communicate, 402 ; 
for the sick, 404-5; and dying, 406 ; 
for newly-married, 464; has now 
properly no sacrifice, 507. 

Euripides: 478; 479; 482. 

Eusebius: 48; 58; 306; 307; 308; 
405; 426; 453; 514. 
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Eusebius, of Emesa: 285, n. 10; 
288 ; 364; 382; 601. 

Evagrius: 52. 

Evangelists: 515. 

Evil: 665; sin from liberty, 667 ; 
Manichees, 668; death, 669; sin 
not predestinated, 638, 671. 

LExhortation, Penry’s: 114, n. 60. 

Exiles, English; influences upon, 56-8. 

Ἔχ Officio procedure : 102-3. 


F. 

Fagius, Paul: 76, n. 15. 

Faith : 600-1. 

Fasts: see Festival days. 

Faustus, of Riez: 639; 679; 685. 

Fear : causes superstition, 25. 

Festival days: their causes, Ixix. ; 
manner of celebrating, lxx. ; Jewish, 
415; 3 classes of, 416; exceptions 
against, lxxi.; that we limit religion 
to these times, 419; that we must 
work 6 days, 421-3 ; can be ordered 
by the church, 427; Jewish Sab- 
bath, 429; use of festivals, 433, 
n. 343; fasts, Ixxli.; observed by 
politic order, 435-6; spiritual 
reasons are the real ones, 437; 
Jewish fasts, 438-42; Christian, 
443-43; merit of fasts; Montanus, 
447; Aerius, 448; two kinds of 
public penitency, 449; fasting more 
necessary than feasting, 453; use of 
it, 455: 

Festus : 492, ἢ. 9; 522. 

Field, J. : 78, and n. 42; 88. 

Fish Days: 435, n. 2. 

form of Common Prayer, Genevan- 
English: 473. 

forma ac Ratio tota Ecc. Minist.: 
392, n. 12. 

Fox: 378, n. 9. 

Fragments of Hooker’s answer to the 
Christian Letter: 422. III., 636- 
93 ; 37. 

Frankfort : see Troubles. 

Friday fast: 443-4. 

Frith: 378, n. 9. 

Fulgentius: 672; 679 687. 
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Fulke, W.: 596. 

Full and plain Declaration of Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline: 91; 92, and n. 
61; 140; 281; 394; 489; 491; 
493; 494; 498 (2); 515; 520; 
530; 5383 540; 5445 549. 

Fuller, T. : 15, 28, 93. 


G 


Galeatus Prologus: 80, n. 28. 

Gardiner, Archbishop: 113-4. 

Gelasius : 82. 

Génébrard, Bishop: 475 (2), ἢ. 26; 602. 

Geneva Bible: exactly quoted, 87 ; 
159: margin of, 220; 225. 

Genevan-English Form of Prayers: 
53, and n. 7. 

Germanus: 31. 

Gerson, [5 9 2017 πὸ 3: 
Gilby, Anthony: 53; 65; 78, and n. 
41; 55; his Dralogue, 55, ἢ. 3. 
Gloria Patvi: 191; its doctrinal 
significance, 192-3; Basil’s use of, 
194 5 173, ἢ. 5. 

Glossa ordinaria: 79, n. 273 84; 
130ΞΙ; τί. Ae 

God: distinction in His will : 225-6; 
unknown, 226, n. 8; His influence 
into things, 263; in man, 264-5 ; 
His election, 285-6; His eternity, 
407. 

Good Counsels, etc. : 35, n. 10. 

Goulart, Simon : 114; 341, n. 43 351 
(2); 381 (2). 


Grace: fragment upon, 636-649; 
57 ς. 636, π΄ 1: 
Grace of God:  predestinated, 


638 ; Pelagius on, 639; does not 
compel righteousness, 640; three 
kinds, 645; Demi-Pelagians on, 
646-7 ; of Sacraments, 651. 

Grecians: their wits, 26. 

Gregory the Great: 9; 473; 277; 
201. 

Gregory of Nazianzum: 43; 2; 33; 
48; 188 ; 189 ; 190 ; 241 (2) ; 247 5 
285; 326; 4825 4973 499; 503. 

Gregory of Nyssa: 43; 241; 244; 
250. 
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Gregory of Tours: 82. 
Gregory of Valentia: 
38; 654-5. 
Grindal, E.: 51; 65; 74; 86; 97-8; 
100; 129; 302; 450; 471. 
Gualter, R.: 129; 141; 472. 
Guest, Bishop: 62. 


119, and n. 


ἘΠῚ 


Hacket, W. : 15 conspiracy, 5, n. 12; 
580-1; 625. 

Hadrian I., Pope: 82. 

Happiness: depends on religion, 
Ixxvi. ; secular not sought for it- 
self, 478 ; possessed by the wicked, 
479-80; but only apparently, 480; 
secured by religion, 484-5 ; Augus- 
tine’s testimony, 486-7. 

Harmonia Confesstonum : 85, n. 40; 
121; 1523 2773 278 (3); 285. 

Henriquez, H.: 120; 654-5. 

Heresy: of Priscillian, 6; in East 
and West, 26. 

Hermann, Bishop: 183, n. 12. 

Hermes (Hermas) : 79. 

Hermes: 441. 

Herodian : 356. 

Herodotus: 480. 

Heroldt, J.: 459, n. II. 

Hesychius: 506. 

Hierarchies: 407, n. I. 

Hilarius of Arles: 190; 242; 245; 
246; 247 (2); 248; 382; 598; 
637; 645; 6483 677-9. 

Hippocrates: 409. 

Homer: 536. 

Homilies: xx.; Puritan objections 
του 3: ne 1272 9. 

Hooker, J. ; 15-16. 

Hooker, R.: birth, 15, 16; at Ox- 
ford, 17-20; marriage, 21; Master 
of the Temple, 22; controversy 
with Travers, 23-7; his preaching, 
28; at Bishopsbourne, 29-31; 
death, 32; Lives of him, 15, n. 1. 
His temperament, 40. His masters 
in thought and style, 42-6; his 
national comprehensiveness, 47; 


his style and manner of writing 
criticised, 630-2. 

Hooper, Bishop: 392, n. 12. 

Hugo of St. Victor: 216, n. 27; 
227; 275; 276; 284; 288. 

Humphrey, Dr. L.: 64; 141. 


I. 
Ignatius: 233; 406; 4343; 446; 
458 ; 510. 
Injunctions: 61; 147; 155; 185; 
302. 


Incarnation: reason of the Son’s, 
233; heresies against, lii. ; Apol- 
linarius and Nestorius, 236-8 ; 
Eutyches, 239; the two natures in 
one Person, liii.; communicatio 
zdiomatum, 243; what Christ re- 
ceives, liv. ; the gift of union, 247- 
9; gift of unction, 250; His body 
not omnipresent, 251 ; whole state 
of Jesus, 252; nature of Christ’s 
personal presence, lv. ; how Christ 
is in us, lvi.; two principles of 
participation, 261; His flesh im- 
parts immortality, 268; He im- 
parts Himself by degrees, 270; 
and unequally, 271. 

Intention: 279; 615. 

Interrogatories (Whitgift’s) : 101. 

Irenzeus : 185; 241 ; 250; 268 ; 277; 
287 ; 362; 381; 383; 406; 446; 


5373 668. 
Isidore: 92; I10; 277; 328; 460; 
506. 


Ithacius : his hatred of Priscillianists, 
6. 


Jie 
Jerome: 43; 60 (3); 80; 80, n. 28; 
83 ; 88; 137 (2); 181 5 2033 255; 
307 ; 3273 3653 3673 440; 455; 
490 (2) ; 493 ; 602; 627. 
Jesuits : 399, n. 29. 
Jewel, Bishop: 43; 113, and n. 17; 
279. 
Jonathan : his paraphrase, 74. 
Jonson, Ben: 123; 168; 347. 
Josephus: 87; 290; 429; 442; 525. 
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Joy: 3743 4313 480; 483. 

Julian of Eclanum: 679. 

Justin: 442, n. 32. 

Justin Martyr: 74; 78; 79; 1643 
326; 328; 403; 661. 

Justinian : 297. 


K. 
Karoli Magni... Capitula: 531, 


ΠΣ 405 5325 535- 
Knox, J. : 51-3, and n. 5. 


L. 


Lactantius: 500. 

Lambeth articles: 692, n. 163. 

Lamentable Complaint: 113; 1153 
117, D: 73: 

Lancelotti, J. P.: 279, n. 4. 

Laski or a Lasco, John: 51; 117, 
n. 333 141: 3793 391. 

Latimer, Bishop: 43. 

Laurence : 533-5- 

Laying on of hands: see Confirma- 
tion. 

Learned Discourse: 115, n. 61 ; 1353 
150; 152; 309. See Brief and 
plain Declaration. 

Leg. Carol. Mag.: 9. 

Leicester, Earl of: 81. 

Leo, bishop of Rome: 204; 242; 
244; 248; 255; 284; 295; 383; 
497. 

WeorVi. = 620.) Ε24710: 2421: ἢ. 28: 
467. 

Leo of Modena: 4733 475. 

Leontius: 236, n. 3. 

Lessons: use of, 94-6 ; 111-2 3 inter- 
mingled with prayers, xxxiv. ; 
see Common Prayer and Scrip- 
ture. 

Liber Pontificalis: 295, 0. 3. 

Limbo: 202-3. 

Litany: 181, n. 6 and 7: see Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Livy: 459. 

Lombard, Peter: 369; 653; 663; 
672. 

Lord’s Prayer: 162-3; 122. 

Lubbert, Sibrand: 85, ἢ. 50. 
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Lucidus: 679-80. 

Lucifer of Cagliari: 492, n. 11. 
Luther, Martin: 108-9; 370-3 and 
notes ; 386; 387. 
Lutherans: 110; 111; 

377 ; 378, n. 10. 
Lyra, Nicolas de: 84, ἢ. 38; 130, 
ῃ. 4; 204. 


116; 329; 


Μ. 


Machiavelli: his ‘‘ politic” use of 
religion, 24; 23, n. 8; 584. 

Macedonius : 235, n. I. 

Macrobius: 168. 

Magna Charta: 531. 

Maimonides: 66, n. 2; 441. 

Mamertinus: 568, n. 37. 

Mamertus: 182. 

Marcionites: 330, ἢ. 13; 380; 381; 
446. 

Marprelate pamphlets : 6, ἢ. 15; 70; 
86. 

Martinism : its grossness, 6; a grave 
knight on, 7, ἢ. 16; 580. 

Martyr, P.: 110, n. 7. 

Matrimony : Ixxiii. ; heathens held it 
holy, 457; unsuitable during fasts, 
458, and n. 1; tokens of spousage, 
459; the ring, 460-1 ; objection to 
“worship,” 462; newly married 
should communicate, 464. 

Maurice, F. 1). : quoted on Hooker, 
46, n. 10; 48, n. II. 

Mean, doctrine of the: 359. 

Melancthon: 42, n. 5. 

Melissus : 408. 

Metaphysical Schoolpoints : 86, n. 41 3 
92. 

Metempsychosis : held by the Druids, 
17. 

Ministers : necessary to religion, 488 ; 
power given to, Ixxvii.; their 
authority from God, 489; ordina- 
tion cannot be iterated, 491; case 
of repentant Arians, 492; 70. xx. 
22, 495; the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, 497; is office of to be 
sought, 498-9 ; letters testimonial, 
500; Christ’s election of the 
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Apostles, 501 ; degrees of, Ixxviii.; 
presbyters and deacons, 504; 
“presbyter” better word than 
‘* priest,” 508; presbyter as spirit- 
ual father, 509; two degrees ap- 
pointed by Christ, 510; deacons 
annexed by apostles, 511-14; 
I Cor. xii. 28-31, 516; 22}. iv. 
7, 8, 11, 12, 517; titles of office, 
519; conditions of ordination, 
Ixxx.; their learning, residence 
and livings, Ixxxi.; minimum of 
learning, 557; 561 ; difference from 
other men, 566; 611. 

Minucius Felix: 233; 57. 

Mirandula, P. : 627. 

Mirk, John: 122. 

Mishna, Capzteula Patrum : 363 4573 
527. 

Montanus: 4343 447. 

Morice, N.: his Dzalogus : 20. 

Mornay: 621. 

** Much-speaking ” : 153; 160, n. 2. 

Musculus, Wolfgang: 61; 118; 427; 
432. 

Music: 168; David’s use of, 169; 
Rabanus and Basil on, 170-1. 


N. 


Natura et Numerus Sacramentorum : 


37 ; 119-20 ; text, 649-56. 
Necessity: sway of, 38-9; 

theories and ideals, 41. 
New Year’s Day: 416, n. 16. 
Nicene Canons: 177 ; 307; 550. 
Nicephorus: 181, n. 7. 


upsets 


Non-residence: 551; reasons for, 
558-9. 

Norton, R.: 577. 

Norton, T.: 70; 83, and n. 51 ; 83-4. 


Novatian: 296 ; 647. 
Novell: 101, n. 243 181. 


O. 


Occam: 277; 278, n. I. 

CEcolampadius; 111; 372. 

Offerings : at weddings, 468, n. 9. 

Omnipresence: 254; see Incarna- 
tion. 


Onkelos: 74. 

Onslow, Richard: 68. 

Optatus, Bishop: 307, n. 173 310; 
519. 

Ordination: Ixxvii.; Ixxx.; four 
things, 538; to parishes, 539; but 
ordination earlier than parishes, 
541; to function, 542; at large 
not unlawful, 545. 

Origen: 74; 783 913 249; 537. 

Orosius : 477, ἢ. 2. 

Ovid: 409. 


12h 

Pachymeres, George: 246, n. 3. 

Paget, Bishop: revision of Hooker’s 
Works, 15 and passim; his /ntro- 
duction, 36, 41, 49, 93, n. 62. 

Panigarola, Bishop: 26; 119. 

Panormitanus: 40. 

Parish: 539 and ἢ. 2; 546. 

Parker, Archbishop: 65; 71; 82; 
95-6 ; 539, n. 2. 

Parliaments, Elizabeth’s: first, 58; 
second (1563), 67; (1566) 68; 
third, 69, 70-3; fourth (1572), 75, 
93-5; (1575) 96; (1580) 98-9; 
fifth, 104-5. 

Parry: 316, n. 34. 

Paschasius : 238. 

Pastors: 515. 

πατριά : 246, τι. 2. 

Paul of Burgos: 130, ἢ. 43 204. 

Pauli, Gregorius: 197. 

Pead, Eleanor : 122. 

Penry, John: 108; 1143 117. 

Perfection: threefold, of angels and 
men, 666. 

Petition: of 1575, 96-7; of 1580, 
100 ; of 1584, 104-5. 

Petition of the Communaltie: 108, 
ne 41. 

Petrus Cluniacensis: 51. 

Pharisees: their superstition, 26. 

Phenix: 613 723 3023 3353 462. 

Philo: 153 333 353 563 1723 1743 
207 3 4123 4373 4393 441; 5033 
526; 527; 590 (2); 598; 602; 
640 (3). 
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Phoebadius: 192, n. 21; 198. 

Pilkington, Bishop: 472, n. 13. 

Places for public worship: xi.-xvii. : 
in the O.T. and N.T., 44-5; among 
primitive Christians, 45; honouring 
of them scorned, xii; dedication 
ceremonies disliked, 47; but un- 
reasonably, 48; danger of privy 
conventicles, 49; dedication resigns 
ownership to God, 51; their names, 
xill. ; ‘‘church” means ‘‘ Lord’s 
house,” 52, 52, n. I; naming after 
saints, 333;  sumptuousness of 
churches, xv. ; early Christian care 
for churches, 58; special holiness 
of churches, xvi. ; proposal to raze, 
xvii.; Tabernacle and Temple, 
523. 

Platina: 1473; 173, n. 63 180; 538. 

Pliny ; 172; 1743 3463 526. 

Pluralities: 552; reasons for, 560; 
generally not allowable, 569. 

Practice of Prelates: 101, n. 7. 

Prayer: xxill. ; Augustine on, 121, 
n. I; extempore, 129, n. 1; long 
praying not ‘‘much speaking,” 
153; particular prayers, 199; 
against sudden death, 206; for 
what we dare not ask, 208; 
against all adversity, 210-214; 
petitionary, 210. 

Prayer Book : Edward’s First, 62. 

Prayer Book : Edward’s Second, 51; 
56. 

Prayer Book: Elizabeth’s, 49; 60; 
62. 

Prayers, public: Puritan contempt of, 
113 ; xxiv. ; form of common, xxv.; 
place of, 126; person who offers, 
127 ; order used, 128; objections 
to set form, xxvili. ; Jewish, 130-1 ; 
objections to Book of Common, 
xxvii. ; Puritan form, 135; of ges- 
ture and place, xxx. 

Preaching: what it is, xviil.; by 
reading publicly Holy Scripture, 
xix.; by reading other matter, 
xx.; by sermons, xxi. ; Puritan ex- 
altation of, xxii. ; I Cov. i. 21, 101; 


Tertullian’s teaching, 101; 1 Cor, 
i, 21, 102; parishes without, 114; 
608. 

Predestination : 286; of grace, 638 ; 
656-93; things contingent and 
necessary, 657-8; things casual, 
659; providence, 660 ; prescience, 
661 ; Christ’s foresight, 673; case 
of devils, 674: reprobation, 675 ; 
Augustine and Pelagius, 676; 
Prosper, 679; summary, 681; 
means of salvation, 682 ; the Jews, 
684; grace of the Spirit, 635; 
Pharaoh, 686 ; God’s mercies [is 
own to give, 688 ; obduration and 
reprobation, 690; the elect pre- 
destinated, 691; 8 conclusions, 
692. 

Predestination : fragment upon, 656- 
693; 37. 

Presbyter : see Ministers. 

**Priest:” 505. 

Priscillian: 6. 

Private judgment : how limited, x. 

Privileges: 5553; 5633 574. 

Procedere: 180, n. 3. 

Processto: 180, n. 3; see Litany. 

Prophesyings: 98. 

Prophets: 514. 

Propositions: general, regarding out- 
ward form of religion, v., vi., vil., 
viii., ix., x. 3 those discussed in Bk. 
iv., 29. 

πρόσωπον : 232, n. 2. 

Prosper of Aquitaine: 228, n. 10; 
305; 639; 647; 677-9; 681; 
682 ; 683 ; 687. 

Prudentius: 533. 

Psalms: 167. See Common Prayer. 
History of singing by course, 173-5. 

Pullain, V.: 50, n. 3. 

Puritan: 65; 84,n. 52. 

Puritanism : in Elizabeth’s reign, 49- 
106; 57-8; 72; 80-1; 87, n. 583 
95; 5783 583; 587. 


Q. 
Querimonia Ecclesia : 629. 
Quintilian : 67. 
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Rabanus Maurus: 170, n. 4. 

Rainolds, John: 19, 20; 
11; 654. 

Reading : of Scripture in church ser- 
vice, xix., xx. ; of lives of martyrs, 
81; a kind of preaching, 92; be- 
gets faith just as sermons do, 98-9 ; 
God’s ordinance, 109; blessed by 
Him, 110; called ‘‘ bare,” 114-5. 

Real presence: 376. 

Reason: 26; 641-3. 

Regularum Juris... Tomt Duo: 556. 

Religion : 1. ; highest of public cares, 
14 ; its connection with justice, 15; 
with fortitude, 163; the truth in 
heathen religions gave them use- 
fulness, 17, 18; the best the most 
useful, 19 ; none wholly untrue, 19; 
no people altogether without it, 66; 
secular happiness hangeth upon, 
477 and ἢ. 13 484-5. 

Remigius: 490. 

Reply, etc. (Cartwright’s) : 88-9. 

Rest: not idleness, 413-4; 429. 

Ribera, F. : 440, n. 24. 

Ridley, Bishop: 618. 

Right, common: 554; 563. 

Rites, religious: must be reasonably 
significant, 30-1; 343; power of 
the Church to control, 35-8. 

Rogers, Thomas: 196; 203. 

Romans: their faith in auguries, 18. 

Rufinus: 68; 80; 245; 261; 492. 

Rupert of Deutz: 68, n. ὃ : 92. 

Ruskin, J. : his debt to Hooker, 41, 


Τὶ 2. 


ὉΖ. ἢ: 


5: 


Sacramentarians: 111-2; 371; 372, 
ins 5.2 379: Ἐπ 10: 

Sacraments: 1.-lxviii. Their name, 
author and force, 1. : necessity of, 
Ivii. ; do not only teach, 273; are 
moral instruments, 274; grace of 
ordinarily only by, 275; substance 
of, 277; built upon faith, 327; 
613-45 649-50. 
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Sacrifice: 507 and n. 8. 

Sacrilege : impiety of, 532. 

Saints: fellowship of: 566. 

Salvian : 126. 

Sampson, Dr. T. : 63-4, and n. 20; 
18: 112,π| 8: 0A Te 

Sandys, Archbishop: 88 ; 106, n. 9I. 

Sandys, E.: Hooker’s pupil, 17, 19 ; 
his Aurvope Speculum, 20, 32, ἢ. 
37 and 38; 33; 119. 

Saravia: 29; 30; 32; 120, n. 39; 
70; 469; 5033 507; 509; 514; 
520; 5313 5333 5343 5363 5373 
633. 

Savile, Sir H.: 20. 

Saying after the minister: 164, n. 2. 

Schoolmen: 627. 

Schools: 67, and n. 27. 

Scotland: 100, n. 75. 

Scotus: 653. 

Scripture, Holy: reading of it a kind 
of preaching, 69 ; 92; translations 
of it, 703; translation of Ps. cv. 28, 
70; inconsistency of Zz. v. 6, 7, 
and 70. viii. 11, 70; other contra- 
dictions, 71; use in our church 
liturgy, 72; Syrian translations, 
72, n. 10; use by the Jews, 74; 
by primitive church, 75 ; order of 
lessons in primitive services, 79 ; 
distinguished from Apocrypha, 
83-8 ; use for lessons, 94-63 111-2; 
hardness of, 111 ; 595-8. 

Seneca, M. A. : 39. 

Seneca: 3453 5283; 536. 

Sephora: 323-4, n. 46. 

Serapion : 405. 

Sermons: xxi. ; not Word of God as 
the Scriptures are, 89; not only 
means of saving souls, 91; xxii. ; 
worth of sermons, 93; exaltation 
of by Puritans, 103-8; definition 
of, 117 ; not the only way to Faith, 
119-20; funeral sermons, 471-5; 
abuse of preaching, 565; 609. 

Serpent, brazen: 3533; 358. 

Shakespeare: 168; 478. 

Shame: a kind of fear, 345; the 
brow its seat, 346-7. 
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Sidonius Apollinarius : 78 ; 
182 ; 224. 

Smith: 433. 

Smith, Sir T. : 62; 69. 

Socrates: 52; 173; 181; 2393; 432. 

Some, Dr.: 117, n. 743 304; 566. 

Soul, the: a harmony, 167: 168, 
n. I. 

Sozomen : 1473 181; 192: 354. 

Stationes: 180, n. 3. 

Strickland, Mr. : 70-1; 73. 

Suetonius: 442. 

Suidas: 232, n. 2; 235. 

Sulpicius Severus: 6; 78: 
188 ; 189. 

Superstition : iii., iv. ; two kinds, 25; 
of the East and the West, 26; of 
the Pharisees, 26; charged upon 
all our exercise of religion as by 
law established, 27; redress of 
it, 28. 

Surius, Laurentius: 197. 

Surplice : see Attire. 

Sutcliffe, M.: 509; 510; 513 (2) n. 
25. 515 5 556. 

Symmachus: 643. 
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187 ; 
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Tabernacle : 523-5. 

Teachers: 515. 

Temple, the: its divisions, 55; first 
and second, 57 ; 59; 523-5; tithes 
for, 526. 

Ten: 527. 

Terentius: 181. 

Tertullian: 67; 68; 78 (2); 101; 
124-35) 154; 1625 172} 180; 185 
(2); 225; 2315 245; 246 (2); 
248; 256; 261; 285; 287; 205 
(2)3 299 (2); 3063 328; 338; 
340; 3473; 348; 361; 364; 366; 
381 5 403-435 411; 4155 434: 437: 
441; 4433 4473 448; 460; 464; 
488; 490; 519; 532; 546; 590; 
597; 641; 649; 663; 666; 667; 
668. 

Testimonial, letters : 500. 

The dangers of New Discipline, εἴς. : 
34-5. 
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Thekla : 298, ἢ. fo. 

Theodoret : 43; 114; 56; 173; 181 
(2); 192; 235; 237, n. 6; 240; 
241 (3); 2443 2473 248; 250 (3); 
251; 252; 285: 382; 411; 465 ; 
546. 

Theophilus : 248. 

Theophylact : 405. 

Theorems, unfamiliar : 
Hooker, 620-1. 

‘Thou didst open the Kingdom of 
Heaven”: objected to, 203; im- 
plies no doctrine of limbo, 204. 

Tilmannus, 5. : 292. 

Time: 408. 

Tiraqueau : 34, ἢ. 8. 

Tithes: 526; not our own, 530-1; 
not absolutely inalienable, 532. 

Title : meaning of the word, 543-4. 

Titles, of office: 519. 

Titulus: 542, τι. 8. 

Topclyff, R.: 399, ἢ: 29. 

Traditions: 341. 

Transubstantiation : 371 ; 619. 

Travers, ὟΝ. : 22-26; 91-2; 579. 

Trentals: 469, n. 2. 

Trinity, doctrine of: stated, li.; 
heresies against, lii.; Arius and 
Macedonius, 235; 262; 594. 

Tritheists : 196, n. 25. 

Troubles of Frankfort, 50-5. 

Tudeschis: 40, n. 6. 

Turner, P.: 104, and n. 86. 


common in 


We 


Ubiquitarianism: lv. ; See 
Incarnation. 


ὑπόστασις : 232, n. 2. 


255. 


V. 
Valentinian ii. : 290. 
Valerius Maximus: 534; 566. 
Veils: 468, n. 7. 
Victor, Pope: 295. 
View of Popish Abuses: 14, τ. 373 
76.172. π΄. 4: 
Vincent of Lerins: 310; 311, n. 23. 
Virgil : 535. 
Vives, Ludovicus : 82, ἢ. 36. 
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Walafrid Strabo: 79, n. 27; 84. 

Walsingham, Sir F.: 7, n. 16. 

Walton, I. : 15; 19; 21; 29; 31. 

Wednesday fast : 444 and n. 42. 

Wentworth, Peter: 71; 73. 

Westcott, Bishop: 495, n. 16. 

Westphal, Joachim : 109, n. 7; 378, 
n. 10. 

Whitehead, David: 50. © 

Whitgift, Dr. J.: 22; 79; 82-4; 
86-91; 100-4; 105-6; his favours 
to Hooker, 1, ἢ. 1; gave first check 
to Puritans, 2, n. 4; his motto, 3, 
n. 5; 69; letter on Confirmation, 
360; 368, n. 25; 578. 

Whittingham, William : 50-1. 

Widows: 518. 

Wigand, John: 197, n. 27. 


Wilcox, J. : 78; 88. 

Will: has two operations, 215; 
Christ’s, 216 ; God’s, 225-6 and ἢ. 
ὃ ; 604-5; freewill, 598-9 ; aptness 
and ableness, 636-7 ; 644; God’s, 
662-4; 672. 

Williams, T.: 67. 

Word of God: 89-90; not preached 
by sermons only, 91. 

Wordsworth, W.: 46, n. 103 374. 

Works: 602-4. 


Z. 
Zanchius, J. : 117, n. 33; 623. 
Zeal: cause of superstition, 25. 
Zeno, Bishop: 305, n. 9. 
Zephyrus, F.: his edition of Tertul- 
lian’s Afol. quoted, 590. 
Zwingli: 111; 372 and ἢ. 23 373, 
N. 33 380. 
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ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


General Editor 
THE REV. FREDERIC RELTON, 


Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Stoke Newington. 


ΤΥ is intended, under the general title of the English Theological 
Library, to issue, either complete editions or selected portions of, 
the writings of the principal English Theologians of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, with Introductions and Notes, 
so as to be of real service to students, and especially to those 
preparing for University or Ordination Examinations. 

The publishers feel that there is a great gap in editions of this 
kind, both with reference to single important works, and to a 
general systematic presentation of the course of English religious 
history and life. They propose to classify the volumes under the 
headings of Dogmatic, Historical, Homiletical, and Exegetical, 
and to make each section as complete as possible. 

The volumes will vary in the number of pages and price, but 
will otherwise be uniform in size, ze. Demy 8vo, and in type. 

The co-operation of the best scholarship of the day is being 
sought and willingly rendered. An idea of the scheme will be 
best gained by a perusal of a list of some of the works proposed. 


The following Works have been published :— 

WILLIAM Law’s Serious Call. Edited by the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, 
D.D., Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Gumley. 85. 6d. net. 
BisHOP WILsON’s Maxims of Piety and Christianity. Edited by 
the Rev. FREDERIC RELTON, A.K.C., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 

Stoke Newington. 53s. 6d. net. 

HOOKER’S Ecclesiastical Polity. Book V. Edited by the Rev. RONALD 
BaYNE, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Blackheath, and late Heron 
Exhibitioner of University College, Oxford. 

BUTLER’S Analogy and Sermons. 2 vols. Edited by the Very Rev. 
J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I. Sermons, etc. 
Vol. II. Zhe Analogy. 

LAUD’s Controversy with Fisher. Edited by the Rev. C. H. 
SIMPKINSON, M.A., Rector of Stoke-upon-Trent, Author of the 
Life and Times of Archbishop Laud. 8s. 6d. net. 


In preparation. 


JEWEL’s Afology. Edited by the Rev. 6. A. SCHNEIDER, M.A, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


WHICHCOTE’s Afhorisms. Edited by the Rt. Rev. H. E. RYLE, D-D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 


Other Works will be announced later. 


The late Bishop CREIGHTON kindly contributed 
A GENERAL INTRODUCTION to the Series, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED. 
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